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I. FAIRY-TALE FOR FULL ORCHESTRA, Op. 29 - -  Rimsky-Korsakoff 


2. SONATA in F major for Pianoforte with Four Hands (Kochel’s 


Catalogue) - - - - - - - Mozart 


Miss FANNY DAVIES and Professor TOVEY. 
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3. PIANOFORTE CONCERTO in A minor, Op. 54 . - Schumann 


Pianoforte—Miss FANNY DAVIES. 


4. TWO HUNGARIAN DANCES (Nos. 17 and 18), for Orchestra, Brahms-Dvorak 
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I. FAIRY-TALE FOR FULL ORCHESTRA, Op. 29, Rzmsky-Korsakoff 


I cannot say which of the fairy-tales told by Pushkin is the subject of this 
very rich specimen of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s exquisitely clear and brilliant tone- 
painting. With all its characteristic simplicity in phrasing and composition it 
has a genuine freedom of form and a variety of matter which suggests that it is 
not confined to any one fairy-tale, and that the listener will best do it justice by 
listening to it as a piece of music without trying to fit it to any collection of 
non-musical facts. As Weingartner has shrewdly pointed out, the main objec- 
tion to fitting a piece of purely instrumental music to a chronological sequence 
of events is that different listeners will think at different paces, so that one will 
be in at the death of the Blatant Beast before another has discovered that the 
poem chronicles no such event. The shrewd Rimsky-Korsakoff has prefixed a 
quotation from Pushkin which shows precisely the atmosphere of the work, but 
which equally definitely leaves all the rest to the music. Here is a prose 
_ translation at two removes through the French translation of Dupont :— 

“Ina round place on the sea-shore there is a green oak: a golden chain 
hangs from the tree, and a wise cat is tied thereto and prowls round and round, 
night and day. When he goes to the right he hums a song—when to the left he 
tells a tale. There are marvels in that place: there a satyr wanders; there a 
naiade sits on the branches; there, in small, unknown pathways, appear the 
tracks of wondrous beasts; there you see, supported on hen’s legs, a little 
cottage without doors or windows ; there woods and vales swarm with ghosts 
by the thousand ; there, at dawn, the tide beats on the desert sandy shore, and 
thirty splendid knights come out in line from the crystal waves, followed by their 
sea-tutor ; there a young king, riding his ways, captures a terrible sovereign ; 
there, in the clouds, in sight of the people, an enchanter carries off a hero over 
the woods and the seas ; there, in her prison, a young queen sheds tears, having 
no servant and companion but a wolf who serves her faithfully; there King 
Korstchei perishes, staring at his gold; there dwells a Russian spirit... there 
all breathes Russia. 
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“T have been there; I have drunk hydromel ; I have seen the green oak by 
the sea; I have sat upon its roots, and the wise cat has told me his tales. 

“T REMEMBER ONE: AND HERE IT IS.” 

First there is a mysterious introduction ; the quotation shows its two main 
figures, the oné’ominous in the basses, the other querulous in the violins— 











Then, beneath sustained wailing harmonies, a slow fugue-subject crawls up from 
the basses— 
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Eldritch squeals accompany its emergence into the upper regions; and then 
the harmony brightens into daylight, and the clarinet gives out a naively 
graceful melody, in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s characteristic type of self-repeating 
two-bar phrasing. Here are the main figures— 








The flowing accompaniment (4) is important in later developments, and so also 
is. figure (c), which leads to a wistful sequel, which I have not space to quote; 
oboes and bassoons complaining above basses that ruminate on figures of 
Ex. 2, while violins answer with a mysterious new chattering figure leading 
back to the materials of Ex. 1. Suddenly the trombones burst out in grotesque 
- tragedy— ; 











The figures of Ex. 1 play a dramatic part in the catastrophe; and a new 
movement begins, with grim liveliness— 














As it proceeds, with increasing speed and excitement, the figures of Examples 1 
and 4 are worked in; when suddenly the fury breaks off into the plaintive 
(unquoted) sequel of Ex. 3, and a violin solo, climbing down with the querulous 
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second figure of Ex. 1, leads to the following indolently whimsical dance-tune 
(or march) for flute— 








The continuation grows more and more capricious and rich in modulation, cul- 
minating in a rhetorical pause; upon which the clarinet, accompanied by the 
harp, enters with Ex. 3 in B flat and transformed into 2-4 time. It works the 
tune up to a new and happy climax and close. Then some of the lively 
material of Ex. 5 follows, with an exciting crescendo, the violins eventually 
bringing in the “chattering” figure mentioned among the sequels of Ex. 3. 
This quickly brings about the triumphant outburst of Ex. 3 in the full orchestra: 
and the trombones are quite spectacular in their attack on the flowing accom- 
paniment figure (Ex. 3 (4)). The important figure (¢) brings about a new turn 
of events, passing into 6-4 time (which practically comes to restoring the 
original rhythm) and continuing in a new flow of melody; beneath which the 
mysterious fugue-subject of Ex. 2 looms up in the basses, The violins answer 
it, and then the accompaniment figure ( (0) of Ex. 3) breaks loose; and, after a 
catastrophic pause, the lively material of Ex. 5 is resumed and worked up in 
more grotesque tragedy than ever, the trumpets making wild mockery of Ex. 4. 
Again we have the same turn of events; that is to say, the plaintive sequel of 
Ex. 3 intervenes and leads, in a new key (C sharp minor), to the whimsical 
dance-tune of Ex. 6; the flute and solo violin now exchanging parts. Then 
we have again the melody of Ex. 3 in its 2-4 version; this time as an oboe 
solo, the accompaniment figure (4) on pézzecato violas and also fluttering at 
double speed up and down in the flute. A harp lets off rockets in the form of 
its characteristic g/issanders, an effect which is as fresh here as it was the day in 
1880 when it was written. (When later composers cheapen such effects they do 
so only in their own works: the poet who Says the right thing in the right place 
with conviction has nothing to fear from those who have said it before or who 
shall say it afterwards.) 

Once more, though only for a moment, the tune bursts out in triumph with 
the full orchestra. Nothing except the scores of Mozart can surpass the 
accuracy and variety of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s. orchestral economy. This fairy- 
tale, like all his operas and orchestral works, has given out each of its many 
themes and passages several times 77 extenso, and each time with a new permuta- 
tion of the whole set of parts. The balance of tone is always perfect, the colour 
is always intensely brilliant and not less intensely pure. 

The plaintive continuation of Ex. 3 now intervenes tragically and brings 
back the original slow tempo and themes of the opening, asin Ex. 1, These 
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work their way through mysterious chords to a serene close in which the oboe “ 
gives the first bats of Ex. 3, while the bell-like harmonies of the harp, sa aie 


solo violin, die away in the accompanying figure (4). 
“Here ‘dwells’ a Russian spirit; here all breathes Russia.” Rimsky- 


Korsakoff is of all musicians the supreme master of the Russian fairy-tale: 


grotesque, with no’ clowning ‘ironic, with no lack of love; gorgeous from child- 


like pleasure in bright colours, with no self-conscious effort to make an 


impression; and, behind and above all the grotesqueness, irony and caprice, 
eminently” beautiful and innocent.’ 


Il,,SONATA in-F major for Pianoforte with Four Hands 
+. (Kochel’s Catalogue) - - ae - - Mozart 


MISS FANNY DAVIES AND PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
Adagio ; leading to Allegro. 


Andante. 
Allegro. 


The art- problem of the pianoforte duet is one of those rare and interesting | 


things in music which can be readily expressed in words. As usual, such musical 
problems are seldom rightly solved, and often radically misconceived by popular 
composers and popular criticism. Thus the pianoforte duet as an original 
composition has hardly been distinguished in popular parlance from the favourite 
type of pianoforte arrangements of orchestral music: and if you ask the casual 
music-lover to name some standard four-hand works, the answer will probably 
be, “Oh, well, Haydn’s Symphonies.” And if you buy ‘an indiscriminate 
collection-of four-hand music the chances are that very little of it will be genuine. 

It is worth while to realise what are the actual classics of this form. There 
is, to begin with, a small volume of Mozart containing one of his greatest instru- 
mental works, namely the present sonata, another large sonata in C, two amusing 
little sonatas (D and B flat), an unfinished sonata in G (finished by the original 
publisher), and a very beautiful set of variations said to have been originally 
written for a musical clock. Two really sublime fantasias for a musical clock 
are also arranged for four hands, probably by Mozart himself: the arrangement 
is certainly contemporary, and as obviously beyond. praise as most early 
arrangements are beneath criticism. 

Of Beethoven there is a small sonata (Op. 6), three very characteristic 
marches, and two sets of variations. 


Of Schubert there is more duet music than solos. Much of it is ovellanial 
in conception, and would well repay the trouble of suitable orchestration ; but’ 
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this is generally rather because the fulness of duet-writing suggests the orchestra 
than because the music is not characteristic of the pianoforte. Only in the case, 
of the Grand Duo in C and a few of the marches is it evident that Schubert is. 
really thinking of an orchestra which can do well what the pianoforte can only 
do badly. / 

/Schumann produced a delightful volume, containing several sets of his fog 
characteristic lyrics for pianoforte duet. . ) 

Lastly we have one of Brahms’s greatest and most poetic sets of variations, . 
and his waltzes and (what is not commonly realised) his original versions of the 
Hungarian Dances. It was as pianoforte duets that he set these, and the violin 
versions were based on them afterwards by Joachim. 

The esthetic problem of the pianoforte duet is twofold: the texture of 
the music must be characteristic of the pianoforte though the two players 
command the full range of the orchestra; and the music must be evidently a 
duet though the left-hand player is always playing in the bass and has not 
the advantage of playing on a different instrument. For Mozart the problem 
was both aggravated and simplified by the narrowness of his five-octave 
keyboard, at which there was only just room for the two players. However, 
the bass was nearly as deep as it is now: all that Mozart missed was the 
upper octave-and-a-half which tempts later composers to give the right-hand 
player elbow-room for cut-glass brilliancies and smashed-china fortissimos. 

This Sonata in F is a superb piece of chamber-music in no way inferior to 
the great string quartets and quintets of its period in Mozart’s career (it was 
written soon after Figaro). The Adagio introduction is as impressive) as, any 
before Beethoven, and if you wish to see how a piece of music can_ show itself 
to be by nature a four-hand duet, and nothing else in the world, my quotation 
of the first theme of the Allegro goes just far enough to show the point— 

















I refrain from quoting the delightful transition- theme. Here is the Second 
Subject to which it leads— 





The Development contains a new episode delightfully characteristic of what 
I may call Mozart’s Masonic style. He was an enthusiastic Freemason, as the 
Magic Flute shows; and the rhythm of this episode is full of the mysterious 
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quiet energy and humanity of Sarastro and his Priests of Isis in their close-tiled 
lodge. 


Es le - be Sa-rastro 











The slow movement is also in full sonata form, and is one of Mozart’s 
broadest and most polyphonic designs. The spacious melody of the First 
Subject contains in its second clause a figure (a) which is to form the text 
of the Development and the Coda. 
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afterwards becomes an orgy in four parts in the Recapitulation. Four Chinese 
dragons might achieve its august poise and agility; but it is also human and 
Occidental. The crowning stroke of genius in the movement is the cadence- 
theme which gives Mozart’s most inimitable sense of physical well-being in the 
poetry of motion— 





The finale is a Rondo on fully the same symphonic scale as the rest of the 
work. Its first theme may take rank with the phrase in the finale of his C minor 
Concerto which impelled Beethoven to exclaim to a friend: “Oh, my dear 
Ries, things like that will never occur to the likes of us.” 





Of the many remaining themes the most important is the transition- 
theme— 
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which leads to the Second Subject (for which no quotation is needed). The 
middle episode develops Ex. 8 extensively in alternation with a new figure— 





It returns, not to the First Subject, but to the Second, in the tonic: and the 
final glorification of the First Subject is reserved for the broad. and, rich 
Coda, where the transition-theme (Ex. 8) also plays an exquisite part. 


Ii. PPANOFORTE CONCERTO in A minor, Op. 54 - Schumann 


Pianoforte—Miss FANNY. DAVIES. 


Allegro affetuoso. 
INTERMEZZO. Andantino grazioso: leading to 
Allegro vivace. 


There is a depth and a breadth in Schumann’s lyric vein which already 
shows that it was no mistaken ambition that led him to turn from it to larger 
designs. His career was shortened and clouded by illness, but this Concerto is 
one of about a dozen large works which utterly refute the Wagnerian judgment 
of Schumann as a might-have-been. A work so eminently beautiful from be- 
ginning to end, so free, spacious, and balanced in form, and so rich and various 
in ideas, is more than proof that Schumann was justified in attempting any and 
every art-problem. It is a worthy monument to the sanity of art ; and while it 
illuminates the tragic pathos of Schumann’s later years it is itself untouched. 

The first movement, composed in 1841, had an independent existence for 
four years as a Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra. Thus, though it has 
all the essentials of a very big first-movement in sonata-form, it never pro- 
fessed to be the first movement of a classical concerto. The orchestra makes no 
attempt to muster its forces for its own full connected statement of the themes. 
At the climaxes it bursts out with a short triumphant passage ifthe manner of 
a ritornello ; but for the most part it behaves very much as the strings behave in 
Schumann’s Quintet : though it has far more colour, and is, for all its reticence, 
much above Schumann’s normal achievement in its purity and brightness of tone. 


IO 


My first quotation gives the energetic introductory figure (a), which leads to 
the first theme, and is used once in the Development :— 
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After the pianoforte has answered the plaintive cantabile theme, the violins give 
a transition-theme :— 
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of which the figure (c) becomes very important later. The Second Subject is 
made of a broad stream of impulsive melody derived from (6) of the first 
theme :— 














and using figure (c) in the course of its dialogue. Figure (c) also forms the test 
of the triumphant rztornel/o with which the orchestra bursts in at the climax. 
Then there is a dramatic change of key to A flat, in which remote region the 
pianoforte gives out an altogether new version of the first theme (0) in slow 
6/4 time, in the tenderest of dialogues with the orchestra. When this comes to 
its natural close the pianoforte breaks abruptly in the original tempo with 
figure (a), and then proceeds to work up figure (0) in an impassioned stream of 
melody, joined by more and more of the orchestra and driving irresistibly through 
a wide range of key until at last it resigns itself in a solemn close into the tonic 
minor. | 

From this point the Recapitulation follows its normal course: until the 
point where the orchestra is to break in with its rz¢ornello. But here the piano- 
forte goes on playing through it and soon breaks its way-into an unaccompanied 
cadenza. One of the most extraordinary features of this very happy outburst of 
apparently extempore eloquence is that its themes happen to be entirely new 
until at last figure (4) appears below a long trill. Then the threads, new and 
old, are gathered together, and the orchestra re-enters with figure (6) marching 
at the double, in 2/4 time. Much’ passion lies suppressed in the gallant spirit 
of this march which approaches, makes its climax, and recedes into romantic 
distance until at last it flashes out in an abrupt end. 

However Schumann may have felt about this Fantasia in 1841, his instinct 


was true when in 1845 he recognised that it was only the first movement of a — 
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larger work, The slow movement is of the very centre of Schumann’s most 
intimate and tender vein ; childlike in its gently Late opening— 
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it attains a beauty and depth quite independent of any mere prettiness, though 
the whole concerto, like all Schumann’s deepest music, is recklessly pretty. 


Nothing can be more romantic than the Coda in which figure (4) of the first 
movement reappears and leads dramatically into the finale. 


From the six or seven important themes of this glorious rondo I select the 
First Subject : 





the new theme which appears in the course of the rich second episode or 
Development— 
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and the delightful surprise of another brilliant new theme which cheerfully 
begins the Coda as soon as the Recapitulation is over— 
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Never has a long and voluble peroration been more masterly in its propor- 
tions and more perfectly in character with the great whole which it crowns with 
so light a touch. Every note inspires affection, and only a fundamentally 
inattentive critic can suspect the existence of weaknesses to condone. Fashion 
and musical party-politics have tried to play many games with Schumann’s 
reputation, but works like this remain irresistible, 


IV. TWO HUNGARIAN DANCES (Nos. 17 and 18), for vem 
Orchestra - - - - - - Brahms-Dvorék 


The ways of orchestral repertoires and libraries are strange. Of Brahms’s 
twenty-one settings of Hungarian dances three have been arranged for orchestra 
by Brahms himself with the utmost freedom and brilliance; and five have been 
orchestrated with equal splendour by Dvorak. 

Some, not all, of the rest have been orchestrated in a thoroughly mediocre 
and banal way by a bandmaster whose name I will conveniently forget, as he 
may be alive, and in any case is recent. It is these mediocre settings that are 
always played, and the orchestrator’s name is always advertised. 

Meanwhile I have never heard Dvorak’s or Brahms’s own settings. Having 
now obtained the band-parts with some difficulty, we will proceed to remedy this 
neglect. . 
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PROGRAMME 


1. A FAUST OVERTURE : 2 u > 


2. FIFTEEN VARIATIONS AND FUGUE, “ Prometheus,” Op. 35 


Pianoforte—Professor TOVEY. 


3. SCHERZO in G minor, for Orchestra - 2 : 


4. SINFONIA EROICA, Op. 55 - = i eee 


STEINWAY CONCERT GRAND PIANOFORTE. 


Wagner 


Beethoven 


Mendelssohn 
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lA FAUST OVERTURE: - - - - . Wagner 


This work is of peculiar interest both for its purely musical qualities and 
for its historical position in Wagner’s many-sided and complex artistic develop- 
ment, It was first composed in Laris in 1840 by the Wagner of The Plying 
Dutchman, In 1855 the Wagner of Zhe Rheingold re-wrote it. There is some- 
thing almost miraculous in the fact that this work achieved its present firm 
consistency of style when its creation covered the most unsettled part of 
Wagner’s career. External disturbances were as nothing compared with the 
conflict not only of style but of aims in the three romantic operas which 
Wagnerians still insist on treating as if they were the normal antecedents 
of his mature art. They were nothing of the kind: they were, on their musical 
side, the works of a composer who was continually mistaking bad art for good. 
The history of opera is not primarily, or even largely, the history of good 
music; and, while every word of Wagner’s later denunciation of Meyerbeer 
is not only true but even temperate, from the standpoint of any pure ideal, 
much of its bitterness arises from the unavowed fact that Wagner himself 
at the age of thirty-five had still written with most spontaneity and success 
when he had written most like Meyerbeer. He never imitated Meyerbeer: but 
in his romantic operas he did undoubtedly enjoy and make the public enjoy 
just the typical bad things in music that Meyerbeer exploited; and at this 
time of day no one with any pretensions to musical taste will claim that such 
things as the end of the overture to Zannhduser, or the “ brilliant” prelude 
to the 3rd Act of Lohengrin, are in any way to be explained as the innocent 
lapses of a great artist’s early style. They are successful bad music—and 
their success confused the issue in all the controversies which grew in bitterness 
as Wagner purified his music and envenomed his prose. Of course, by the 
time he had purified his melody and set it free from symmetrical shackles 
the cry was that he had no melody; and there is no denying that the facility 
of his early melodic invention was a facility that ran down-hill. And it is a 
very wonderful thing that a man no longer young should not only produce the 
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seven most voluminous, highly-organised and in all respects revolutionary 
works of art extant, but produce them under the necessity of constantly 
inhibiting the impulse to write the sort of melody that came naturally to him 
Of course, before one can venture to criticise the result one must learn to take 
it as it comes: to understand how far there is a historic explanation for what 
fails to explain itself, and to ignore that history where it comes between us 
and the direct view of the result. The problem of Wagner’s later melody will 
then assume something like the shape of Beethoven’s latet counterpoint, or 
Browning’s diction. No amount of hero-worship will make the Wagner of the 
Ring a facile melodist, Beethoven a facile contrapuntist, or Browning a patient 
seeker of the fit word in the perfect rhythm; but a reasonably receptive mind 
will soon be satisfied that at the worst these artists have succeeded in treating 
these questions as all true art treats the imperfections of an instrument. The 
imperfections all tend to become useful and expressive qualities. The rough 
counterpoint strikes fire where smooth counterpoint would glide past without 
result; the melody, shy in repose, violent in movement, and always more at - 
home with instruments than with voices, becomes most human where it is most 
intractable; and the wrong word in the wrong rhythm marks a stage in the 
growth of the language when the right man utters it. 

Wagner's Faust Overture reveals just enough internal evidence to show 
that it actually was brought into shape during a period in which he was being 
pulled in different directions by incompatible ideals. The internal evidence 
shows this only to a minute examination and a careful comparison with other 
works of the period—and the composition triumphantly escapes the betrayal 
of any uncertainty of aim or style. When we have traced its different origins 
we shall have accomplished an analysis, which, like all analytical processes, is 
useless to art or life until we have put it all together again. The opening is 
recognisably by the Wagner of Ortrud and Telramund in the 2nd Act of 
Lohengrin; but it is incomparably more powerful, mainly because it is musically 
terse. Also the weird harmonies of its second figure (Ex. I (c) ) are specifically 
Wagnerian, wheras Ortrud and Telramund had little beyond fine orchestration 
to give power to their curses. 


Ex, 1— 








The beautiful gleam of light that comes in the major mode and seems to 
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suggest the salvation either of Faust or of Gretchen, or at least the hope of 
salvation, might have had its context anywhere in Wagner’s three romantic 
operas ; but here again in this Hawst Overture it is handled with a terseness and 
a mastery of form that lifts it far above the sphere of Wagner's early style. 


lh Ve 


























Interrupted by a demoniacal yell, it subsides mournfully into an un- 
harmonised and desolate phrase for the violins, in which the main theme 
(derived from (a) in Ex, 1) takes definite shape : there is a crash, and a pause : 
and then the quick movement begins, as follows: 

















This First Subject soon rises to a climax, and introduces a vigorous 
diatonic theme in “dotted” rhythm— 


Bec aN oapIn eat co 
which may be traced to figure (c), but which well bears out the statement 
that Wagner began to plan this overture after hearing a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. After this there is a powerful wailing theme given 
by the oboe in its bitter low register. Through rich modulations this leads to 
an impassioned close in F, in which key the Second Subject begins, with a soft 
melody, exquisitely scored. 





Here again, terse presentation and masterly continuation disguise from us 
the historically interesting fact that this melody begins more or less in Elsa’s 
vein. The continuation, with its glorious long-drawn close for the strings alone, 
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can only have been written when Wagner’s style was ripe for the R/inegold, 
Then Ex. 2 reappears in a notation of semibreves and minims suitable to the 
quick ¢empo, but really amounting (like the end of the Zaunhduser Overture) 
to a return to its original slow ‘empo. This, by the way, is one of the 
principal points in which music during and since the “romantic period’ 
(whatever that may mean) has most radically broken with classical methods. 
To the classical composer this kind of obliteration of the sense of ‘tempo 
seemed vulgar; and in the Yannhduser Overture we may as well admit 
that it zs vulgar, all the more because it is evidently meant to be extremely 
grand. Why is it not vulgar here in the Faust Overture? Just because it has 
been so beautifully and quietly prepared for by the passage which I believe to 
be the latest feature in the Overture, and because, instead of making a grand 
climax culminate in loss of the sense of ¢emzpo, it starts with that sense naturally 
relaxed and works up to a climax of solemn tragic power where its slow steps 
acquire a majesty of their own which borrows nothing either from the quick or 
from the original slow movement. When the note of salvation (if that is the 
right word for it) has become a thundering note of judgment, and its echoes 
have died away under another demoniacal yell, once more, as in the intro- 
duction, it is softly reasserted. One cannot but think of the last line but one 
of the First Part of Faust: 


Mephistopheles. Sie ist gerichtet ! 
Vozce from above. Ist gerettet ! 


Then after a few broken chords the first theme (a) is developed with 
admirable terseness in a passage strongly suggestive of the Witches’ Sabbath ; 
and this leads back to the tonic in a powerful crescendo, returning to a clearly- 
marked Recapitulation with a climax that can very easily be traced to its 
mighty original, the return in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. No one need feel 
disturbed by this remark; it has nothing to do with plagiarism, and Wagner 
would have been delighted to see it intelligently recognised by people, who know 
the relation between originality and truth. 

The Second Subject (Ex. 4) sails in, a quiet angelic figure floating above a 
storm-wrack that now and again eclipses it. At last it vanishes, and the wailing 
transition-theme (unquoted) that had originally appeared in the lower octave 
of the oboe now enters, for the second and last time, in the full wind-band. 
The hopeful theme of Ex. 2 becomes a final cry of despair. At last nothing is 
left but the violins, with a lingering sigh from the first subject (2). On the 
prolonged last note of that figure (C sharp) a shining chord from an immensely 
distant key poises itself. This wonderful harmony moves calmly towards the 
tonic major; the violins wing their flight upwards with the rapid figure (@) from 
No. 2; and the great work ends in the light of dawn. 
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According to Wagner’s own ‘account, and according to the quotation which 
he puts at the head of his score, this magnificent movement with all its con- 
trasts was intended to describe the soul of Faust at the culmination of his 
weariness of life. Gretchen was to be treated, as in Liszt’s Faust Symphony, in 
some other and independent movement. But it is impossible to believe that 
Wagner really confined himself to this programme. The wish to deal with 
Gretchen separately may have been either cause or result of the conviction 
that the Elsa-Jike theme of Ex. 4* did not represent anything naive enough 
for her; but it is very difficult to suppose that that theme has not more to do 
with das ewzge Wezbliche than it has to do with Faust’s own soul. Of course 
it is always possible to say that this and the unmistakable representation 
of the Witches’ Sabbath are seen through the medium of Faust’s soul. But 
still, the quotation which Wagner uses as his headline will’ never cover 
much more than the opening theme of the whole. Let the reader judge for 


himself. 
Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt The God that dwells within my breast 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen ; Can stir the inmost of my being, 
Der iiber allen meinen Kraften thront, Holds all my power at his behest, 
Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen ; Yet nought without marks His decreeing ; 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, And so my whole existence is awry, - 
Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst. Life hateful, and my one desire to die. 


This essay will have missed its mark if it leaves the reader with the 
impression that it discovers in Wagner's Faust Overture an odd mixture of 
styles. On the contrary, it aims at showing how an artist of Homeric genius 
can make a single style, peculiar to a single and perfect work, out of materials 
and habits which a little investigation shows to be such as a weaker artist 
could not reconcile with each other at all. Many a Homeric question, many a 
problem of Higher Criticism, has led to loud assertions about divided author- 
ship, or loud denials of the very existence of the reputed author, on far less 
evidence than will in a few centuries suffice to prove that Wagner’s Faust 
Overture was compiled by a Committee of University dons from fragments 
of the lost works of Beethoven, Marschner, Weber, Meyerbeer, and Spontini. 
It is not the analysis that is responsible for such blindness to the personal force 
that makes a work of art coherent; it is the failure to put the results of the 
analysis together again. The analysis is not only interesting but necessary, if 
our understanding of art is to get beyond the stage in which we reverently 
insist on continuing to read mumpsimus where criticism proves that the author 
said sumpsimus. But reverence for the understood whole must come in place of 


reverence for the fertus receptus. 
f 
* Dannreuther refers it ‘‘ presumably ” to some famous lines in which Faust describes the impulse to get 
into touch with Nature by walking in the woods and meadows. I think it is more respectful to Wagner to 
doubt his own merely verbal account of this far from simple music than to suppose that even in his earliest 
efforts a deliberate intention to get into touch with Nature could result in anything so wide of that purpose. 
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I]. FIFTEEN VARIATIONS AND FUGUE, “PROMETHEUS,” 
Op. 35 - - - . - - Beethoven 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR Vea Ya 


Although in analysing the finale of Beethoven’s roca Symphony I go so 


‘far as to deprecate thinking of the remarkable set of variations on the same 


material written by Beethoven a few years earlier, I believe that that finale cannot 
fail to gain in impressiveness if the earlier work has been duly appreciated 
during the same concert. 

The Variations (Op. 35) are a very complete and perfect work, eminently 
characteristic of the pianoforte and marking an epoch in the history of the varia- 
tion form. The finale of the Hrozca is the finale of a symphony, and, while it contains 
the principal ideas of these earlier Variations and Fugue transformed into an 
orchestral style unusually rich and free even for Beethoven, it leaves an immense 
amount unsaid for which the Pianoforte-Variations have abundant scope. The 
Variations are in the position of the epic poem with its almost unlimited room 
for description and rhetoric. The finale of the symphony has all the heightened 
and direct effect of drama, with all its stern practical and esthetic necessity 
for compression and immediate action. The difference between the two works 
is thus no mere question of Beethoven’s progress in musical thought. For 
instance, it is right for the symphonic finale to begin abruptly with an outburst 
ina foreign key; but it is right for the Pianoforte Variations as an independent 


work to begin simply with an introductory tonic chord, which, by the way, is in | 


the same position as the first chords of the whole Erozcea Symphony. 

Then Beethoven proceeds to build up his work as in the symphonic finale 
with the grotesque bare bass of his theme. Speaking strictly from the point 
of view of the work in itself, this absurd bass is the real theme, and Beethoven 


-might_ perhaps have called it so if the fully harmonised tune had not existed 


years before in the Prometheus Ballet. On the other hand, much of the point of 
this bare bass lies in its exfreme grotesqueness, which in the second part 
amounts to a sheer practical joke; and even the counterpoints with which it is 
gradually clothed in the three sections marked a 2, a 3, a 4 (ze. Duet, Trio, and 
Quartet) are all of the nature of formulas; so that there is no doubt that when 
the tune sails in on the top with a dance-rhythm accompaniment it is what we 
have been waiting for all the time. You will find this Tune (which I spell with 
a capital T) with its Bass in Ex. 6 of my analysis of the Hyo‘ca Symphony. 

Now we come to the Variations officially recognised as such. 

Var. /. ornaments the Tune with brilliant arabesques. 

Var. I, retains much of the outline of the Tune in still more brilliant 
passage-writing. 
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Var. ITI. {n Variation III. only the harmonic scheme is preserved, and the 
bold pianoforte writing remarkably anticipates the key-board technique of a 
later generation of pianists with whose tendencies Beethoven was by no means 
wholly in sympathy. On the strength of this Variation a very plausible case 
might be made for Beethoven’s claim to have invented some of the features 
of the virtuoso technique of Thalberg and even of Henselt. 

Var. IV. is a running étude for the left hand, very quiet. 

Var, V. is a graceful cantabile in the lightest open part-writing, with much 
of the melody in the bass as well as on the surface. 

Var. VI. In Variation VI. the Bass is abandoned and the Tune is ingeni- 
ously put into the minor key by mere alteration of the harmonies without 
transposition. Just in the last two bars the harmony is screwed back again 
jnto the tonic so as to lead to : 

Var. VII, which is mostly in two-part canon in the octave. Like all 
Beethoven’s canons, this is a humorously crude performance; but let no one be 
misled by some otherwise excellent authorities to suppose that it expresses 
nothing but an inability to handle the technique of such forms. It expresses 
the spirit of caricature in which an archaic form may most effectively enter into 
‘a work which is eminently brilliant and full of allusive wit. For this very reason 
there is now a call for a deeper note; and 

Var. VITI, begins quietly with one of the great romantic moments in 
this work. 

Var. 1X. re-acts from this in very brilliant and sonorous pianoforte style 
which can only fill one with astonishment that contemporaries should have 
thought even Weber, to say nothing of Hummel, Beethoven’s equal in the 
treatment of the instrument. 

Var. X. is brilliant in another way, entirely pzanzssemo until the second 
part, where a harmonic stroke of genius lifts the whole conception to a higher 
intellectual plane, or rather shows the real nature of Beethoven’s interest in 
brilliant technique. Throughout these Variations, as also in the -7ozca finale, 
you may expect the beginning of the second part of the theme to be the place 
in which strange things may happen; and what happens here is that the pitch 
is suddenly screwed up from B flat to C flat. 

Var. XI. is graceful and playful with an entirely new melody (by the way, 
the original Tune has hardly been recognisable since Var. VI., except in very 
faint outline in Var. X.; while the Bass has long refrained from obtruding itself 
at all). The second part of this 11th Variation again contains a beautiful 
harmonic feature, though not one which radically changes the key. 

Var. XTTI, is another very interesting pianoforte étude in humorous dialogue 
between the right hand and the left; while Var. XIII. brings the dravura aspect 
of the work to a very original climax with a device extremely troublesome to the 
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player (so that, like almost all Beethoven’s brilliancies, it has never been imitated 
since) but hilariously effective. . 

The natural re-action from this is the sad sobriety of Var. XIV., in the 
minor mode. The long-lost Bass does duty as a tune with a new melody below 
it. In the repetitions the Bass resumes its proper position below, and another 
new melody is given above. When this Variation has reached its despondent 
end, a melodious run leads back to the major mode, and Var. XV. begins in 
extremely slow 6-8 time with a highly ornamental version of the Tune. Though 
nothing has been added to the framework, the Tune appears to be so enormously 
expanded by the slow time that I give a musical illustration of it below the 
original Tune to show the relation between them :— 






































The whole theme, stated in this style with repeats, lasts fully a couple of minutes 
and fills several pages. The ornamentation becomes more and more brilliant, 
especially in that musical blank cheque, the second part of the theme; until 
some listeners might almost think it an open question whether Beethoven is 
taking quite seriously these great ladies whom he is portraying with such a bold 
technique. But Beethoven is too great a portrait painter to be unsympathetic 
even in satire ; and there is no fundamental change of tone when in the Coda he 
reverts harmonically to the plaintive re-writing of his Tune in the minor mode 
while transforming it rhythmically to the following altogether new structure :— 


i GRE Eg SED: 


where you will see he gets the whole of the first part of the theme easily into the 

















space of two bars. He hesitates for a long time on the dominant of this new key 
and strikes a solemn dramatic pause there. 

Then the Fugue begins quietly. Although it is on quite different lines from 
the fugue-passages in the Erozca finale, it foreshadows many salient features in 
the later work, being of course founded on the first four notes of the Bass which 
in later developments it turns upside down. 
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It also brings, as in the Hvozca Finale, the first phrase of the Tune into effective 
combination, reversing its accents in just the same surprising way as in the later 


work :— 
- 


But, being exclusively a Fugue, it has no room for those glorious episodes and 
complete variations which constitute half the bulk of the Hvozca finale. How- 
ever, it very clearly embodies the most glorious part of the whole scheme, in the 
culminating pause of the dominant followed by the final return of the Tune in 
slower time (azdante) with its repeats varied and crowned with a last triumphant 
complete Variation. After this the pianoforte work has little more to say. It 
concludes with the first notes of the Tune repeated in more and more rapid 
versions, like the last rotations of a spinning top. That is the way this great set 
of pianoforte Variations ought to end. The £Zvotca’ finale uses the variation 








form only as one of many resources, and perhaps we shall enjoy its wonderful 
Coda all the better for having now heard a work on the same material, where a 
simpler denotement was right. 





Interval of ten minutes. 





III. SCHERZO in G Minor, for Orchestra - - - Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Symphony was written in 1824, when he was 
fifteen years of age. It now figures as his First Symphony, and is a clever piece 
of work, though hardly presenting any striking features that would make a 
revival interesting now. Inthe same year he produced his Octet for 4 Violins, 
2 Violas, and 2 Violoncellos. There are not many string octets in existence ; 
and where the necessary eight players find themselves together they would be 
tempted to do even a mediocre work that was decently written for the combina- 
tion. They would, for instance, gladly attack anything as good as Mendelssohn’s 
First (or Thirteenth) Symphony. But it so happens that his Octet is unmistak- 
ably a work of genius. Its first movement is an altogether admirable specimen 
of Mendelssohn’s most spirited and energetic style, and if sometimes the inner 
parts degenerate into orchestral ¢vemolo, Mendelssohn as the first offender has 
received the whole blame for a vice which is cheerfully condoned when modern 
Russian composers indulge in it far more unscrupulously. The slow movement 
is rather vague in structure and theme, but extraordinarily beautiful in scoring 
and colour. I have no reason to doubt that, if produced under the name of a’ 
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modern composer, it would be regarded as rather strange and romantic. The 
finale is very boyish, but so amusing that it wears a good deal better than many 
a more responsible utterance. As to the Scherzo, it is as far beyond praise as 
any great classic can be. It is not quite the first of Mendelssohn’s visits to his 
own fairy kingdom. There are two or three almost uncannily romantic scenes 
from that country in pianoforte works which he wrote at the age of twelve, and 
they are by no means very like each other. The Scherzo of the Octet is one of 
the profoundest of all his works, and eight string players might easily practise it 
for a lifetime without coming to an end of their delight in producing its marvels 
of tone-colour. But now the humour of the situation begins. On May 25th, 
1829, Mendelssohn, being then twenty years of age, conducted his sot-disant 
First Symphony at a concert of the London Philharmonic Society. He dedi- 
cated the work to the Society, but, before producing it, came to the conclusion 
that its minuet was perhaps not very interesting, and so he swiftly arranged the 
Scherzo of the Octet for orchestra to take its place. This was neither the first 
nor last time that this Scherzo proved a favourite piece. There is one occasion 
recorded in Mendelssohn’s letters where it was performed, and very well per- 
formed too, in a Roman Catholic Church at High Mass, much to Mendelssohn’s 
own scandalised amusement. Be this as it may, the orchestral version is quite 
as wonderful as the original, and it would be quite impossible to guess that it had 
ever existed in another form. Mendelssohn has drastically altered a great deal 
of the movement and has considerably shortened its by no means long develop- 
ment. We must not hastily jump to the conclusion that all the alterations are 
in the nature of criticism of the earlier work. The new orchestral medium has 
inspired Mendelssohn with sharper contrasts and broader effects; and this has 
had the paradoxical result of compelling him to spend less time over gradual 
changes of colour and wealth of special detail for eight individual players. . 

The whole piece drifts by in an intense fzanzsstmo and the lightest of 
staccatos, Its first theme is little more than a formula asserting the key after the 
manner of Scarlatti :— 

















The Second Subject (the movement is in tiny but highly organised sonata-form) 
is a very definite theme starting in B flat, but gradually shifting to D major :— 
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It ends in a staccato cadence figure, which becomes important in the development 
and coda :— 


4 
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A great deal might be written about the two versions of this movement, and 
it would be interesting some day to hear them together. I am not, however, so 
historical-minded as to think that the orchestral Scherzo has anything to gain 
by being swamped in the rest of the early Symphony in which Mendelssohn 
inserted it. The only reason I can see for its neglect as an item in our orchestral 
repertoires is the singular fact that it was first published in 1911. 


IV. SINFONIA EROICA, Op. 55 - - - - Beethoven 


Allegro con brio. 

MARCIA FUNEBRE. Adagio assai. 
SCHERZO. Allegro vivace. 
FINALE. Allegro molto. 


Everyone knows the story of how Beethoven’s admiration for Napoleon 
inspired this symphony, and how the news of Napoleon’s coronation infuriated 
Beethoven almost to the point of destroying the finished work. The autograph 
score is in the musical archives of Vienna; and, in the title-page where 
Bonaparte’s name once stood, a ragged hole attests the truth of the story. 

Much comment has been wasted on the position of the Funeral March, 
and on the Scherzo and Finale which follow it. One very useful and practical 
treatise on composition actually cites the Eroica Symphony as an example 
of the way in which the sonata form loads the composer with inappropriate 
additions to his programme: an observation on which it is a fair comment 
that musical criticism does not gain in literary dignity by merely becoming 
unmusical. Beethoven does not think a symphony a reasonable vehicle for 
a chronological biography of Napoleon: he does think it the best possible 
way of expressing his feelings about heroes and hero-worship. Death must 
be faced by heroes and hero-worshippers, and if what heroes know about it 
is of any value to mankind they may as well tell us of their knowledge while 
they are alive. And the mere courage of battle is not enough ; it is the stricken 
nations whose sorrow must be faced. Afterwards the world revives, ready to 
nourish more heroes for happier times. 
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1.—Allegro con brio.—After two strong introductory chords the violoncellos 
state the principal theme. It is simply the notes of a common-chord swinging 
backwards and forwards in a quietly energetic rhythm. Then, as the violins 
enter with a palpitating high note, the harmony becomes clouded, soon, how- 
_ ever, to resolve in sunshine. Whatever you may enjoy or miss in the Eroica 
Symphony, remember this cloud: it leads eventually to one of the most 
astonishing and subtle dramatic strokes in all music. 


Ex... I— 
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Long afterwards, when the vast “second subject” has displayed its pro- 
cession of themes, beginning with one which (though of cardinal importance) 
has escaped the notice of analysists, 


Ex. 2— 
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and when the still more vast development has twice introduced an entirely new 
lyric passage, 


Ex. 3— 








we are waiting on the threshold of the original key in breathless suspense for 
the retnrn of the first theme. At last the suspense becomes too much for 
one of the horns who, while the echoes of the dominant chord are still 
whispering, softly gives out the tonic chord of the theme, The orchestra 
instantly awakens and settles down to recapitulate the opening. (Let us hope 
that the days are past when anyone could doubt the sanity of Beethoven’s 
genius in that famous collision of shadowy harmonies; but even Biilow 
corrected the passage into exactly the sort of lopsided platitude that creeps 
into a classical text through the mediation of a “gloss.”) Soon the theme 
reaches the little cloud that we noticed in the beginning. The cloud “ resolves ” 
in a new direction, and the sun comes out in one of the two possible keys whose 
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only characteristic is that of complete contradiction to the tonic which has been 
regained after all that suspense! 


Ex. 4— 
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The other contradictory key follows, by way of restoring the balance; and 
then the main key proves strong enough to stand the shock, and the design 
finishes its normal course and expands freely in its huge peroration. 

The other surprises and strokes of genius in this movement may safely 
be left to speak for themselves ; with the exception of the last of all, which, 
together with the unobtrusive but cardinally important theme it concerns 
(No. 2), has singularly contrived to escape the notice of all the best-known 
commentators, including even Weingartner. It need not escape the notice 
of any listener, for it is marked by a sudden and impressive lull at the very 
height of the final climax. 

Il. Marcia Funebre.—The great length of the funeral march results mainly 
from the size of its principal theme. This is a broad melody in two portions, 
each of which is given out by the strings and repeated (in the first case with a 
close in a new key) by the wind. This takes time; and, in addition, there is a 
series of afterthoughts which brings this main theme to a close on a scale almost 
large enough for a complete movement. Yet Beethoven’s purpose is to work 
out the whole in rondo form; that is to say, a form in which the main theme 
recurs like a choral refrain alternating with at least two contrasted episodes. 
It is obvious that such a purpose can here be carried out only by a miracle 
of concentration and terseness ; but such miracles are Beethoven’s normal form 
of action, and this funeral march broadens in its flow as it develops. The 
first episode, in the major mode, has the position of a “trio,” beginning in 
consolation and twice bursting into triumph. Then the light fails and the 
mournful main theme returns. Its energy cannot carry it even through its 
first phrase, and the second episode breaks in, a solemn double fugue which 
Weingartner has well called Atschylean. 


Ex. 5— 





This rises to a climax and ends with a solemn slow close into a fragment 
of the main theme, rising upwards in a sigh which is suddenly answered by 
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a roar from the depths, and an upheaval fit for a setting of the Dzes Irae. 
“Never” (says Weingartner) “has a fearful catastrophe been described with 
simpler means.” The tumult subsides in the weeping of a /acrimosa dies, and 
through the sound of weeping the entire theme of the march is heard in both 
its portions and with its whole series of afterthoughts. These close in a change 
of harmony, then some moments are measured only as it were by the slow 
swing of a pendulum. Above this enters at last, in a distant key, the beginning 
of a new message of consolation, but it dies away and the movement concludes 
with a final utterance of the main theme, its rhythms and accents utterly 
broken with grief. | 

III. The Scherzo is the first in which Beethoven fully attained Haydn’s 
desire to replace the minuet by something on a scale comparable to the rest 
of agreat symphony. Its characteristics are unmistakable, and we need only 
mention the long-subdued whispering of the opening, blazing out so suddenly 
into a fortissimo ,; the trio with its three horns whose classical imperfections of 
technique Beethoven has exploited to poetic ends which the perfectly equipped 
modern player has to rediscover by careful research; and the mysterious coda 
with its menacing drums. 

IV. The Finale is in a form which was unique when it appeared, and has 
remained unique ever since. This has given rise to a widespread notion that it 
is formless or incoherent. It is neither, and its life (which is its form) does not 
depend upon a label. The best way to understand it is not to think of the 
interesting earlier pianoforte Vartations and Fugue on a theme from Prometheus, 
on which its material is based, but simply to identify its material under three 
headings, a Bass, a Tune, and a Fugue, and to look for these three objects in 
the following order. First, after a short but fiery introduction, the Bass is 
solemnly given by the strings, pzzz¢cato, and echoed by the wind. Its first part 
happens to make a grotesque but presentable theme, and many a later composer 
has owed Beethoven a grudge for thus indelibly stamping his name on one of the 
most unavoidable basses a simple melody can have. But the second part is 
quite absurd as a “melody,” and we can almost see Beethoven laughing at our 
mystified faces as it digs us in the ribs. However, the whole Bass proceeds to 
put on clothes of a respectable enough contrapuntal cut; and by the time we 
are almost ready to believe its pretensions, the Tune comes sailing over it in full 
radiance and we think no more of the Bass, though it faithfully performs its duty 
as such, The Vision of Dry Bones is accomplished. 
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So far Beethoven’s design has been exactly that of his Jutroduztone col Basso 
del Tema in the Prometheus variations ; but now instead of making variations he 
leads in a few argumentative steps to a new key and there proceeds to the Fugue. 
The subject of the Fugue comes from the Bass, and is worked up to a vigorous 
climax which suddenly breaks off into a rich double variation (ze. a variation in 
which the repeats are themselves varied) of the Tune, in a remote key. In the 
second part of this variation the flute is very brilliant, and the orchestra repeats 
the part with rough energy, leading to a high-spirited episode in a dance-rhythm, 
with the first four notes of the Bass sturdily marking time throughout. After 
this the first part of the Tune reappears and soon leads to a resumption of the 
Fugue with new features (inversion of its subject ; combination with part of the 
Tune in a new accentuation, etc.). The Fugue, which is here throughout in the 
main key, now comes to a grand climax ending with an anticipatory pause. 
Then, like the opening of the gates of Paradise, the Tune enters slowly (Poco 
Andante) in a glorious double variation the richness of which has led some 
analysts to think that much of its material is gratuitously new. (The fact is that 
the slightness of the second part of the Tune is expressly designed to give 
legitimate scope for the utmost freedom in variations.) Then (as in the parallel 
finale to the pianoforte variations, though with incomparably more solemn pomp) 
there is a tremendous /ortissimo variation with the Tune in the Bass. (It is worth 
noting that the original Bass finally disappeared with the last Fugue.) 

After this all is Coda, and one of the most profound Codas even Beethoven 
ever wrote. With a passing hint at a new variation the music modulates with 
some passion through a distant key to a point where it suddenly melts into a 
mood we have not found before in the whole symphony. Without this mood the 
greatest of heroes is but a demigod with powers alien to humanity and therefore 
less than divine. It is the mood of that mysterious and true humour that is not 
far from tears ; and here, just upon the close of his heroic symphony, Beethoven 
holds us for the last time in suspense until the orchestra blazes out in a larger 
version of the fiery introduction and brings the work to its triumphant end. 
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)v ae to Leonora, Vo. 2 - - : . Beethoven 
NCERTO in A minor, Op. 80, for Clarinet adh Orchestra “ip : Stanford 
PHONY in D on Zhe Fall of Phaéton - - Dittersdorf 
(No. 2 of Six Symphonies on the Metamorphoses of Ovid.) 
S Concerto in A major for Clarinet and Orchestra - : Mozart 
: ~ SYMPHONIC Porm, Phaéton - - = - - - Saint-Saéns 
my Solo Clarinet—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 
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__ SyMPHONY in C major - - - - - - - Schubert 
‘ * , Vocalist—Miss DENNE PARKER. 
gy cd ' FIFTH CONCERT, SATURDAY EVENING, 31st JANUARY 1920. 

- Fourtu SyMPHONY in B flat _—— - - - - - - Beethoven 


Dovusite Concerto for Two Violins - ~ - : A 3 Bath 
_ PreLupe to La Princesse Lointaine - . n : - Tscherepnine 
‘Duer for Two Violins — - - - : , rf Spohr 
’ _SyMPHONY in D minor - : » s : 2 LRH ree 


ms Violins—Miss ApiLa and Miss Jetty D’ARANYI. 


= . 
SIXTH CONCERT, SaTurDAY AFTERNOON, 2Ist FEBRUARY 1920. 


Pe > Bepacic OVERTURE : : - - -- Brahms 
_ Concerto in B minor for oa Misnadlis il Orchestra - - Doorak 
_ HEBRIDEAN SONGS . - - - collected res Mrs Kennedy-Fraser 
 HeBRiDEAN SYMPHONY - = - . - - Granville Bantock 
_ VIOLONCELLO SOLO : 2 ; : - s Bach 
~Huncarian Dances : . - - a Brahms-Doordk 


_ VIOLONCELLO—Madame Succia. Singer—Miss Parurra KENNEDY-FRASER. 
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Overture, Consecration of the House - - - - - Beethoven 
_ TuHirD SONATA FOR FLUTE ~ - = - General Reid 
EBRIDEAN SONGS - - - - Dolce by Mrs Kennedy- Fraser 
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Concerto in G major for Flute and Orchestra - - - - Mozart 
Variations for Orchestra on a Theme by Haydn - - - - Brahms 
Flute—M. FLeury.- Singer—Miss Paturra KENNEDY-FRASER. 


EIGHTH CONCERT, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 20th MARCH 1920, 


_ Tuirp Sympuony, in F major - - - - : - Brahms 
Ss NGS 
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‘ F mst SyMpHONY, in D major —- - - : : ; IIIT 
- _ Madame Lucy Romain, 


OVERTURE to Manfred - - : - - - - Schumann — 
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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE to Byron’s “ Manfred,” Op. 115 - - - Schumann 


tN 


. CONCERTO in One Movement for Clarinet Solo and Orchestra, 
Op. 80 - : - . - - C. V. Stanford 


Clarinet—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 


3. SYMPHONY, “ The Fall of Phaéton : (after Ovid’s Wetamorphoses : 
Book ii.) - - - - - - - Duttersdorf 


Interval of ten minutes. 


4. CONCERTO in A major for Clarinet and Orchestra (Kochel’s 
Catalogue, No. 662) - - - - > Mozart 


Clarinet—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 


5. SYMPHONIC Poem, “ Phaéton,” . - - - Satnt-Saéns 
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I. OVERTURE to Byron’s “ Manfred,” Op. 115 - - - Schumann 


Like all the most un-Byronic persons of the day Schumann was profoundly 
impressed by Byron, and “ Manfred,” perhaps one of the noblest of Byron’s 
works, inspired Schumann to the noblest of his orchestral music. It really matters 
very little that Schumann himself was so un-Byronic. The particular Byronic 
trait that he lacked was nothing but the bluff of a mysterious and mythological 
wickedness. Schumann had a reverence for sorrow of all kinds, as the root of 
his keen appreciation of romantic poetry; and romantic poetry attains great 
heights in “ Manfred.’ Schumann wrote incidental music to the whole of the 
play—not quite so much music as is performed in Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent 
production, and especially not quite so much soft music from the Kzuder-scenen 
and Adlbum-blatter. On the whole it is permissible to say that Schumann’s 
interpretation of “ Manfred” in music has a strength and impressiveness nearer 
to Byron’s intentions’ that the effect of any possible performance of a play in 
which, as a matter of fact, the hero almost always appears in a state of complete 
nervous breakdown, until at last he does indeed confront the abbot with :— 


‘*Old man, ’tis not so difficult to die.” 


Schumann has gone beyond Byron's text in accompanying the death scene of 
Manfred with the sounds of a requiem sung from the neighbouring monastery, 
but I see no reason to believe that there is any substantial contradiction to 
Byron in thus heightening the effect of the close. Schumann’s reasons are not 
sentimental. The monastery is in the neighbourhood of the scene: and it is 
the essence of Byronism to admit the existence of what it so ostentatiously 
defies. The study of the play, with its incidental music, throws into high relief the 
power and depth of its overture. 

The overture begins hastily with three loud syncopated chords, which, 
though standing alone at the beginning, so that the ear cannot grasp the 
syncopation, would sound entirely different if they were on the beat, since the 
players would not so attack them as to give them their present peculiar breath- 
less expression— 
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From a slowly moving cloudy sequence of harmonies the following theme 


emerges— 


(8) fos 





—and after a while the time quickens slightly, with a sudden forte in which 
figure (a) of No. I re-appears. The time continues to quicken until it becomes 
an allegro (“In a passionate tempo”) and No. 2 is stated with other figures as 
an impassioned first subject. (It should be observed that, though the signature 
is simply that of E flat major, the key of the whole overture is E flat minor 
throughout, with hardly a trace of major.) 

The second subject (in F sharp minor and major (=G flat), contains the 
following themes— 
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The second subject, coming to a climax of pride and indignation, merges into 
the development, which is founded entirely on its materials, especially at first (g) 
and (%). The impressive pause on a sustained chord for trumpets will not fail 
to arrest attention, and the dramatic outburst, in the very key of the second 


subject itself, of an impassioned transformation of (g) and (/), is the only 
quotation needed for this section— 


This leas in very broad sequences back to the tonic, preparing for the return at 
great length and with fine climax. The recapitulation of first and second 
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subject is complete and regular, but the second subject comes to a somewhat 
greater climax as it merges into the coda, which consists of. an impressive 
diminuendo on figure (/) with a new theme on three trumpets (with other wind 
instruments at first)— 
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The zempo slackens till it reaches the slow pace of the cloudy opening, and 
the overture ends quietly with fragments of second and first subjects (e) and (c) 
in the same mysterious darkness in which it began. 























II. CONCERTO in One Movement for Clarinet Solo and Orchestra, 
Op. 80 . - - - : - C. V. Stanford 


Clarinet—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 


This work, composed in 1902, presents a masterly solution of the problem 
ofa modern clarinet concerto. Although it is described as in one movement it 
contains, like the Violoncello Concerto of Saint-Saéens in the same key, all the 
essentials of three closely connected movements ; a first movement, the slow 
movement, and a finale. Of these three the slow movement is a complete 
design. The first movement and the finale complete each other, and frame 
in the slow movement with their own symmetry. The character of the clarinet 
is revealed in its full range, including that earliest of its functions which the 
classical treatment of the instrument’ has relegated to obscurity, its military 
tones, idealised indeed as chivalry, but nevertheless providing plenty of contrast 
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to the more feminine accents, to the freely dramatic, and to the lyric ecstasies 
and sweetnesses of this most resourceful of wind instruments. Most of the 
themes throughout the work are derived from two figures which I first give in 
their common formulas— 


(a) -) 
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The first theme starts at once vigorously in the full orchestra and is promptly 
challenged by the clarinet— 
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My quotations show by the letters (a) and (4) how far the themes may be 
referred to the two formulas given in Ex. 1. Before the key changes another 
theme requires quotation— 
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Soon after this, a highly organised transition is made to another key, and the 
clarinet gives out a Second Subject where you see figure (6) brought into 
-daylight— 














This is broadly developed and brought to a peaceful end. Then the orchestra 
re-enters as if to develop the first theme, but the idea of a normal development 
is carried just far enough to assert itself duly, and the clarinet leads the course 
of events into the slow movement. This begins with what may well pass for 
a beautiful Irish melody, being, as it is, pure Stanford— 
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Nothing could be more convincing than the naive way in which the clarinet 
takes this tune up, expanding it by echoes. (Those who know their way about 
the orchestra could tell mythologists that the real end of the story of Echo and 
Narcissus was that Echo’s soul passed into the clarinet). The middle of this 


slow movement, beginning with an impassioned outburst on the clarinet with its 
most dashing arpeggios, leads to the following second subject— 





























From this a straightforward return is made to the first theme (Ex. 5) which, 
after a certain amount of dramatic expansion, is allowed to bring the movement 
to a peaceful close. 

Hereupon the orchestra re-enters with the interrupted middle /uté/ of the 
first movement as if to continue its development. The wind instruments, 
however, turn figure (4) into one of themes of the finale in 2/4 time. 























Soon the clarinet enters in its fighting mood, with the following derivative of 


figure (a). 
2g Be ie SEL 


It works this up with some other figures including Ex. 3 and the following :— 






































and in a surprisingly short time enough has been said to suggest that we are 
listening at the same moment to‘an independent finale and to a recapitulation 
of the Second Subject of the first movement. At all events the 2/4 version of 
that subject sails in happily on the violins, while the clarinet is warbling Ex. 9 
in the tonic major; and it is not long before the design is grandly crowned on 
an altogether broader scale by the re-appearance of the theme of the slow move- 
ment (Ex. 5), thus revealing the calm depths which underlie the brilliance of the 
happy end. 
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Ill. SYMPHONY, “The Fall of Phaéton” (after Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses: Book ii.), - - : . - Dittersdorf 


Adagio non molto : leading to Allegro. 

Andante. 

Tempo di Minuetto. 
FINALE. Vivace ma non troppo presto: exding zn Andantino. 


Karl Ditters, afterwards ennobled into Ditters von Dittersdorf, was born in 
1739, and died two days after the completion of his autobiography in 1799, 
That autobiography is a delightful and rather touching document, of which there 
is an excellent English translation by Arthur D. Coleridge (published by 
Bentley & Son). There is no better account in fiction or history of the artistic 
and social atmosphere of a petty court in the palace of an eighteenth-century 
bishop. Dittersdorf tells us nothing of his symphonies on the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid except that three years before 1786 “it had occurred to me to take some 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses as subjects for characteristic symphonies, and by the 
time of my arrival in Vienna, I had already finished twelve of them. By way of 
compensating myself for my travelling ‘expenses, I ventured on a speculation 
with this music of mine, which was attended with such remarkable incidents that 
I must make rather a long story of it.” The “long story” contains interesting 
conversations on music and musicians between Dittersdorf and the Emperor 
Joseph’ which I should be very much tempted to quote if our subjects were 
Mozart and Clementi ; but the only point in the “long story” that concerns the 
Ovidian symphonies is that Dittersdorf profited by the first fine weather to give 
the first six of them in the open air, and the others a week later at the theatre, 
and that, after paying for the copying of the parts and for an orchestra of forty 
persons, he cleared three times as much as his travelling expenses. This is all 
very Satisfactory, but it does not help us to follow his interpretation of Ovid. As 
a result of an afternoon’s strenuous frivolity in company with the Professor of 
Humanity, I hope I can state fairly accurately what the music of Dittersdorf’s 
second Ovidian symphony represents. 

The first movement is headed by the first line of Ovid’s account :— 


“* Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis.”? (Ovid, 4/e¢., lib. ii., v. I.), 


and describes the Palace of the Sun. Ovid tells us wonderful things about its 
decorations which represent all things in heaven and earth and ocean, ranging 
from sparkling stars to great whales. Dittersdorf’s music no doubt illustrates 
this, and probably in so doing judiciously flatters the palace of Schénbrunn, or 
perhaps even the palace of his patron, the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Shafgotsch 
—Carlyle’s ‘airy, dissolute Shafgotsch.” No quotations are required for what is 
the quite normal and solemn introduction and ad/egro in the style of an early 
symphony of Haydn. 


If 


The slow movement is a charming piece of melody (Dittersdorf’s invention 
in eighteenth-century lyric-melody may be ranked very high), headed with the 
quotation :— 


“** Deposuit radios propiusque accedere jussit.” (v. 41.) 


Phaéton comes to the palace of his father the Sun-god, who lays aside those rays 
which none who are less than gods can approach, and bids him draw near. The 
youth speaks of his mortal mother, Clymene, and demands from his father a 
convincing proof of his divine birth. So far as the Professor of Music and the 
Professor of Humanity can make out between them, the rude utterances of the 
strings in octaves present Phaéton ina rather indignant mood, while the beautiful 
melodies, worthy of Gluck and Haydn, which they interrupt, represent his divine 
father with his admiration of his spirited son and his tender memories of Clymene, 
I cannot see any evidence that Dittersdorf is trying to represent Phoebus’ rash 
oath by the River Styx to grant his son whatever he asks. At all events, this 
andante is a charming piece and thoroughly successful as pure music. So is the 
minuet headed by the quotation :— 


** Paenituit jurasse patrem.” (v. 49 ) 


though it is rather difficult to trace in it the Sun-god’s description of the perils 
of driving the Sun’s chariot across the sky with the wild beasts of the Zodiac to 
be used as sign-posts, and the fearful steepness of the morning climb, the giddi- 
ness of the noonday heights, and the need of an arm stronger than Jove’s himself 
to check the evening down-rush. Dittersdorf has, I] think, concentrated himself 
on the paternal character of Phoebus. Certainly the coaxing accents of the trio 
are very well suited to the style of his pathetic appeal to Phaéton to look upon 
his anxiety as the surest proof of his paternity. It is worth while quoting the 
themes of the minuet and trio to show the simple contrasts which to the 
eighteenth-century composers are so full of dramatic meaning— 





























We begin to understand classical instrumental music when we realise the 
rhetorical and even theatrical origin of many phrases which we are apt to dismiss 
as purely conventional. (See Sir Hubert Parry’s “ Lectures on the Histrionic 
Style,” passzm.) 

I regret to say that Dittersdorf shirked the most thrilling part of the story, 
the description of Phaéton’s ride; but, as in most of these Ovidian symphonies, 
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his finale abandons classical forms and concentrates itself on illustrating the 
catastrophe. It is headed by this quotation :— 


““Intonat, et dextra libratum fulmen ab aure. 
Misit in aurigam pariterque animaque rotisque 
Expulit et saevis compescuit ignibus ignes.” (v. 311-313.) 
There are no themes, but the growing danger of Phaéton’s course is indicated in 
a crescendo of ominous harmonies which at their climax would be thought quite 
interesting even in a fairly modern work. I should not be surprised to find the 
following sequence in Saint-Saén’s Phaéton :-— 
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After a little dialogue between the plaintive oboes and the rough strings Jupiter 
intervenes with the thunderbolt, which hurls Phaéton out of the chariot and 
out of life, and consumes in its own flames the fierce fire that threatened the 
world. Dittersdorf could not afford even one kettledrum, to say nothing of 
Saint-Saéns’ triple roll for three players; so the silences before and after the 
catastrophe are more impressive than the noise. When the ruins of the catas- 
trophe have subsided there is a final axdantino, representing Phaéton’s sisters, 
the Heliades, mourning his death and transformed into poplar trees. 























Interval of ten minutes. 
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IV. CONCERTO in A major for Clarinet and Orchestra (Kéchel’s 
Catalogue, No, 622), - - - 2 - 7 Mozart 


Clarinet-—Mr CHARLES DRAPER, 


Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Ronpbo (Allegro). 


As far as the art of writing for the instrument is concerned, Mozart may 
well be considered to have invented or at least discovered the clarinet. His 
three compositions in which the clarinet is the leading wind instrument, namely, 
the Clarinet Concerto, the Trio for pianoforte, viola and clarinet, and the Quintet 
for clarinet and strings, belong to the last year of his life and are among his 
most beautiful works. The concerto is in the full-sized classical form and by no 
means ona small scale. If it were a pianoforte concerto, it would be among the 
more important ones, though Mozart has avoided involving his sharply char- 
acterised solo instrument in any polyphonic discussions with the orchestra. 
Mr Forsyth in his admirable book on “ Orchestration” has quoted copiously 
from both Sir Charles Stanford’s Concerto and Mozart’s by way of showing 
among other things how the essentials of clarinet-playing remain the same 
to-day as they were in Mozart’s time. It is interesting to compare the orchestra 
of the two works. It stands to reason that in neither of them will clarinets be 
present in the background, but Mozart’s solo clarinet is in a different relation to 
its background than Sir Charles Stanford’s, for Sir Charles relies upon oboes 
as a contrast to his solo instrument in wind tone, whereas Mozart has only 
flutes, bassoons and horns. He thus surrounds his clarinet with no strong 
contrasts of tone at all, and yet there is no lack of relief. The softness of the 
flutes rather enhances the vitality of the clarinet. I quote three of the many 
themes of the first movement— 
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The slow movement will be recognised as well known by many listeners who 
have never before realised where it came from. I have heard it as a horn solo 
and asa violin solo, and in almost any form except that in which Mozart wrote it, 
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Those who enjoyed the recent performance of “Twelfth Night” in Edinburgh 
heard the main theme from the theatre-band quite half a dozen times in the 
evening. 
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The finale is a full sized rondo of which the following are the main 
themes— 
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A point as fine as any in Mozart’s chamber and orchestral music is the 
freedom with which the second subject (Ex. 6) is treated in its recapitulation 
before leading to the spacious coda. . 


V. SYMPHONIC POEM, « Phactony —— - - - Saint-Saéns 


The modern French composer does not encumber himself with an elaborate 
apparatus either of classical lore or of musical forms when he wishes to 
illustrate a classical tale. He does not write a symphony in four sonata 
movements with a correctness of form which Haydn would have rejected as 
stiff, until in the finale Jove’s thunderbolt brings him down like Phaéton, form 
and all; nor does he head each movement with the appropriate quotation from 
Ovid. It is not necessary for him for the Sun-god to repent his promise in 
a minuet and trio. The requirements of musical form can be satisfied with 
even greater perfection by a strict attention to the most interesting part of the 
story. All that Saint-Saéns gives as a preface to his score is the following 
note :— 


‘* Phaéton has obtained leave to drive the chariot of the Sun, his father, through the heavens. 
But his unskilled hands mislead the horses. The flaming chariot, thrown out of its path, draws 
too near to the earth; the whole universe is on the point of perishing in fire, when Jupiter strikes 
with his thunderbolt the rash Phaéton,” 
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The music starts with the superb gesture of the hapless demigod seizing 
the reins, and then for a while all goes well. - 
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There is perhaps a note of false security in the cheerful theme which the brass 
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instruments soon throw in. 





























But the sense of movement remains delightfully easy, as no doubt it did to 
poor Phaéton himself even up to the very moment of the thunderbolt. Certainly 
we are allowed a smiling view of the terrestrial regions before there is more 
than a distant suggestion of coming danger, 

















but by degrees the menacing rhythms of the drums begin to tell by their long 
continuance as Phaéton approaches too low— 
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s 
until with faint strokes on a gong a tragic theme announces the approaching 
doom— 














After the thunderbolt the piece dies away in pathetic and broken reminiscences 
of Examples 2 and 3 in slow time. 

The whole piece is an admirable illustration of what music can do and 
leave undone in dealing with external subjects. It does not in the least matter 
whether I am right in identifying Ex. 3 with a smiling view of the terrestrial 
regions: it may represent the Heliades before they became poplar-trees; and 
this and that detail in the score may be identified with anything else that 
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Saint-Saéns may choose to imagine, or to borrow from Ovid or other poets in 
connexion with the story. The only thing that really matters is what is 
so brilliantly carried out—the sense of.movement, of hot weather, and of a 
tragic fall at the end of it. The thunderbolt is of course a somewhat concrete 
incident, but there is no difficulty in identifying that with the aid of three 
kettledrums, a big drum, cymbals, and a gong. 
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I. OVERTURE, Leonora No. 2 - - : . - Beethoves: 


THE OPERATIC PRELUDE AND THE PERFECT TONE-POEM. 


It is a commonplace of criticism to say that the opera /zdelio proves 
Beethoven’s ignorance of the theatre; and throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century there was overwhelming temptation to those musicians who 
admitted no dramatic music except Wagner’s, to explain away the embar- 
rassing fact that Fzdelio invariably makes a deep impression in spite of the 
many obscurities of its libretto and the difficulties of the music. An adequate 
account of F7zdelio (or, as it was first called, Leonora,) and its place in Beet- 
hoven’s art was not to be expected so long as the musical world was divided 
between Wagnerian martyrs and persons with a conscientious objection to all 
forms of opera. I have myself been diagnosed as a case of paralysis of mind by 
an eminent critic who happened to see some notes of mine indicating that 
Fidelio is after all quite a good opera, It certainly is a horribly embarrassing 
phenomenon for exclusive Wagnerians, and it is even a worse stumbling-block 
to those abstract-minded musicians who object to all recognition of the rhetorical 
force of purely instrumental music. 

Some writers have even gone so far as to deny that Beethoven’s style 
is dramatic at all; maintaining this position by pointing out that if certain 
passages in Fzdelzo are dramatic, they are not more dramatic than similar 
passages in the pianoforte sonatas, string quartets and symphonies. Such 
writers are perhaps to this extent in sympathy with Beethoven, and their 
criticism therefore so far just, that they are making the very mistakes that 
Beethoven made in his first version of his opera. But unfortunately they make 
them on the assumption that dramatic expression in instrumental music is more 
reserved and less intense than that of music for the stage. Now we shall never 
understand the esthetics of opera (nor even of instrumental music) until we 
realise that dramatic expression on the stage is merely more immediate in its 
effect, and that it is in the interests of intensity and concentration that “absolute 
music” demands conditions untrammelled by the stage. If we once fix our 
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attention upon the right illustrations this ceases even to appear paradoxical. 
Few things in opera are more effective, for instance, than the short passage at 
the beginning of Don Giovanni where the Commendatore is killed. Is the 
passage too highly pitched in rhetoric fora symphony? Would it,if introduced 
into a symphony of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s, throw the rest of the work into the 
shade or seem exaggerated in tone? On the contrary, the passage is precisely 
the sort of thing Mozart wrote in his symphonies at the age of twelve, where it 
sounds as dry and without atmosphere as the corresponding thing in slabs 
of scene-painting would look if transported from the stage to the walls of 
an academy exhibition. The real objection to theatrical art when it is removed 
from the theatre is always that it is sketchy and bald. The tremolos that have 
such a fine gruesome effect in the incantation scene in the Frezschiitz sound 
ridiculous when Weber introduces them into a piece of chamber-music. When 
Beethoven attacked, somewhat late in life for a first opera, the problems pre- 
sented to him by Fidelio, he encountered a most unlucky combination of 
circumstances and influences which his own dramatic instincts only served 
to aggravate. He was too much in revolt against the eighteenth century to 
appreciate a comedy of manners. This unfortunately meant that the one 
supreme master of opera from whom he could have learned exactly what he 
needed was the one whose libretti most scandalised him. If only Mozart had 
lived to come as Beethoven did under the influence of Cherubini and to take up 
the heroic romantic vein which was arising in French opera, then Beethoven 
might have profited by Mozart’s experience. As it was, the only master from 
whom Beethoven could learn to set the kind of drama that appealed to his 
sympathies was Cherubini, who, with all his mastery and nobility of style, lacked 
precisely that quality of dramatic movement which Mozart had both by instinct 
and experience, and which Beethoven had already acquired in instrumental 
music to an extent altogether transcending the possibilities of theatrical music, 
The strange and touching result was that Beethoven impetuously threw himself 
at Cherubini’s feet, explicitly and personally acknowledging him as his master ; 
a compliment which poor Cherubini could only return by asserting that Beet- 
hoven’s music made him sneeze. Cherubini’s chef d’euvre, Les deux Journées or 
the Water Carrier, was based on a tale of a heroic woman who in a series of 
thrilling adventures rescues her husband from death as a political prisoner. The 
author of the libretto had written at least two more libretti on much the same 
theme. One of these, He/éne (containing the idea of a trumpet-signal behind 
the stage as deus ex machind), was composed by Méhul; while Fidelio, ou 
Lamour conjugal, was the subject which attracted Beethoven, as the heroism of 
the woman and the tragic plight of the prisoner are here on a far greater scale 
than in the other two stories. There were two things, however, which Beethoven 
did not know. One was that Mozart would never accept a libretto until the 
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librettist had shown himself thoroughly reasonable in threshing out every 
problem of musical importance to the composer. The other was that the whole 
French school of opera, of which the Italian Cherubini was by far the greatest 
master, had long ago completely abandoned (if it had ever seriously tackled) 
the problem of reconciling musical and dramatical movement, and that French 
libretti of that petiod were designed accordingly. Mozart seems constitution- 
ally incapable of deficiencies in movement. Beethoven is no less incapable of 
leaving a problem of movement unsolved, though his first sketches may get into 
difficulties. When he came to compose Fidelio he threw his whole dramatic 
energy into a story the climax of which was highly dramatic and impressive ; but 
_ it took him nine years, from 1805 to 1814, to find out that the first part of the 
libretto was designed like a vaudeville, full of absurdities which Mozart would 
never have allowed to stand. When Leonora was first produced the critics 
complained that words and passages were repeated far too often. It is a 
touching proof of Beethoven’s docility that he, with every natural disposition 
towards the most immediate and terse dramatic expression, should have been 
misled purely by taking Cherubini as his model in this obvious and easily 
remediable defect. In the final version of Frdelzo, as produced in 1814, Beet- 
hoven secured the services of a very much more experienced craftsman to revise 
the libretto, and the result was at last a fairly coherent and consistent work of 
art, though there are still some obscurities left in the first act, particularly in the 
complete lack of motive for the music to interrupt the dialogue where it does, or 
for the dialogue to interrupt the music. But perhaps the most impressive result 
of Beethoven’s nine years of meditation on the subject of this opera that had 
cost him so much thought is the fact that the Leonora Overtures, which had been 
inspired by the heroic climax of the last act, proved to be too great for use in 
connection with the opera atall. Indeed, it is difficult to see how Beethoven ever 
brought himself down to the love affairs of the jailer’s daughter as an opening to 
his first act after such a tremendous prelude as the Leonora Overture was even 
in its first version. The first version is of course that knownas “ No. 2.” Leonora 
No.1 is the latest of the three overtures and is on entirely different material, 
and being the smallest, is by far the most suitable for connection with any but 
the final version of /7zdelio, for which Beethoven in 1814 composed the one 
entirely suitable prelude. The overture to /7delio in E major, dramatic 
brilliant, terse, and with an indication of some formidable force in the back- 
ground, is in just the right mood and tone to indicate that there is something 
serious behind the pretty comedy of Jaquino and Marzellina on which the 
curtain rises. In fact, by 1814 Beethoven had learnt the musical “values” of 
the stage. In 1805 he had his instincts, which were undoutedly theatrical as 
well as dramatic; but not even the endless vexations of the production of his 
opera could enlighten him as to their true cause, and in 1806 very little of the 
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extensive revision which he gave to the work was better than mutilation and 
experiment. Not until the libretto was severely taken in hand by an expert in 
1814 was it possible for Beethoven to get to the root of the matter, where the 
composition was remediable at all. In the meantime the one thing that really pro- 
fited by the revision of 1806 was the Overture, but it profited in a fatal way, which 
raised it to one of the greatest instrumental compositions in existence and at the 
same time ensured that it should absolutely kill the first act. This is how 
Weingartner comes to find that Leonora No. 2 is an eminently successful 
dramatic introduction, while Leonora No. 3 is a great concert-piece. It is not 
because “ No. 3” is less dramatic than “No. 2.” The trouble with Leonora Wo. 3 
is that, like all great instrumental music, it is about ten times as dramatic as any- 
thing that could possibly be put on the stage. Here again we must dis- 
criminate. Sir George Grove, for instance, got into extraordinary difficulties in 
connecting Leonora Vo. 3 with the subject of Fzdelzo at all, probably for no other 
reason than that he was so deeply impressed by it as a piece of instrumental 
music. Unfortunately he tried to give his reasons, and gave some of the worst 
the mind of man could devise. He argued that the subject of the rescue of a 
prisoner from a petty country jail was too small for so wonderful a composition, 
and that the least one could think of was the sufferings of a beleaguered 
city. Grove must have understood music and life better than to believe in this 
argument himself. If there is one thing certain about art and life it is that the 
heroic acts or sufferings of the individual are as big as the mind can hold, and 
that the horrors and heroisms of a besieged city are not emotionally cumulative. 
Beethoven found the heroic devotion of Leonora, the faithful wife, a more 
inspiring subject than any romantic story of young love, or any general 
catastrophe of war. He knew as much as most civilians about war, and if in 
those Napoleonic times a subject had been brought to his attention which 
implied the heroic devotion of a thousand faithful wives, he would still have had 


the sense to see that the sublimest artistic treatment of that subject would 
consist in taking a single case. 


Let us now compare the two great Leonora Overtures on the lines we 
have thus prepared for, namely, that both are inspired by a theme which 
Beethoven rightly considered sublime, and that they are not so much earlier 
and later versions or a sketch and a finished execution of the same work, as 
that the earlier is definitely a theatrical prelude, while the later is, though 
Beethoven did not at first realise the fact, an ideal piece of instrumental music. 
Otherwise we shall get into a hopeless tangle if we regard the alterations in 
Leonora No. 3 as of the nature of criticisms of “ No. 2.” 


Introduction.—The first alteration is in the first bars, which in the earlier 
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version begin with what Sir George Grove, in his Irish vein, called a “ false 
start ’— 
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That is to say, the figure (a) is given separately in “No. 2” before being 
embodied in the long descending scale. But the listener who has never heard 
any of the Leonora Overtures before, must be gifted with a spirit of prophecy if 
he takes that very emphatic opening of “No. 2” for a “false start.” When 
Beethoven wrote “ No. 2” he must have meant (a) as a definite figure and the 
long scale as a development of it. And if we enquire further into the meaning 
of this figure (@) we find that it foreshadows Florestan’s aria, which, after a 
mysterious modulation to the distant key of B minor, enters in A flat, the key 
in which it is to appear in the opera when Florestan sings memories of his wife 
and his “fight for truth” that brought him to die in chains and darkness— 















































As the quotation shows, the two Overtures differ in the details of this melody, 
and they also differ from not less than three other different versions which 
Beethoven made for Florestan’s aria. 

The omission of the first three notes of Leonora No. 2 of course obliterates 
the reference to figure (a), and is extremely significant as showing at once how 
full Beethoven’s work is of close thematic connections, and how completely 
indifferent Beethoven is to their being recognised. It is enough for him that: 
they should exist, like the hidden laws of Nature. 

The continuation of Florestan’s theme is a wonderful series of remote 
modulations on figure (a). The first six bars are in “No. 3” compressed 
from the vast but regular eight bars of the earlier version. The next 
five bars, where (a2) appears in the bassoons and basses, with light triplets 
in dialogue between violins and flute, are compressed from ten bars of a much 
more elaborate and exciting passage in “No. 2,” leading in both cases to a 
tremendous crash of the full orchestra on the chord of A flat, while the violins 
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rush up and down in gigantic scales. In the earlier version this crash is 
repeated (with a change of harmony) after a bar’s silence, and in this slow 
time such a silence is surprisingly long. Beethoven then follows the second 
crash by /ortessimo short chords, each at a bar’s distance. But in Leonora No. 3 
he does not wish his introduction to be so gigantic or even so impressive. He 
approves of his earlier material, but prefers to state it in a less startling way. 
It is enough for him that the new version should cover the same ground as the 
old in key and phrase, without indulging in effects that leave no room for 
growth to unexpected climaxes later on. So he has only one great crash in 
A flat, and fills up the gaps between the short /ortissimo chords by quavers on 
the wood-wind. 

Then follows a passage on the dominant of C as a preparation for 
the Adegro, In “No, 3” it is five bars long, and is founded on a phrase (6) 
that forms the staple of the earlier part of the development in the A/egro. 
The corresponding passage in Leonora No. 2 was fourteen bars long, and, 
though closely resembling this in character and outline, was not sufficiently 
definite to be made the subject of allusions later on. Lastly, Beethoven alters 
the amazingly impressive notes which in “No. 2” led to the AWegro with dark 
mysterious colouring into something much more normal. 
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Altogether his revision of his introduction is not pleasing to that habit of mind 
which studies works of art from one fine point to the next, and refuses to 
consider them as wholes. 

The opening of the Ad/egro, up to the end of the second subject, is sub- 
stantially the same in both versions, except that Beethoven skips four bars 
wherever he can. In the crescendo that continues the theme Beethoven leaves 
out four bars at the beginning, in order to put in a fortéssimo delay of four bars 
just where we expect the climax. Then, as the full orchestra takes up the 
theme, Beethoven takes the opportunity of keeping up the /ortissimo more 
continuously in “No. 3” than in “No. 2.” Example 4, which in “No, 2” 
interrupts the zu¢dz by its appearance fzano on the ’cellos, is in “ No. 3” given 
by the full orchestra— 
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In the passage that follows in “No. 3” he, however, allows pzanos and 
fortes to alternate rapidly, instead of the /ortisstmo of “No. 2.” And it is 
important to note that he uses triplet tremoloquavers in the first version 
throughout his ¢z¢¢zs, thereby showing that he was thinking of a slower fempo 
than that which is obviously right in Leonora No. 3. This difference of tempo 
is of the utmost importance in performance. 

The passage leading to E major for the second subject is much shortened, 
and much louder and less mysterious in the later than in the earlier version ; 
and the second subject itself is re-scored beyond recognition by the eye, though 
to the ear it is much the same in both overtures. It begins with a transforma- 
tion of Florestan’s aria, with wonderful remote modulations— 
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and though the scoring of “No. 3” is much easier and simpler than in “ No. 2,” 
the later version will be seen to divide the melody between instruments on 
different planes. The sequences and subsidiary themes that follow grow at 
once to a /fortissimo in the earlier version, but in “No, 3” they are given 
intensely, quietly, and mysteriously, only at the last moment coming to a 


Jortissimo as they approach the great syncopated scale-theme, suggested, no 
doubt, by (a@)— 
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The quotation shows how the wood instruments in “No. 3” are following the 
Syncopated theme on the beat, a feature which is not found in “No. 2.” 
Moreover, “No. 3” disposes of the theme in eight formal bars, whereas “No. 2” 
continues discursively for seventeen. “No. 3” ends its exposition with a little 
cadence theme of two bars in which the horns are answered by the full 
orchestra, and this is followed by a descending sequence for the violins alone, 
which leads quietly without a break into the development, the change to the 
minor mode being one of the well-known romantic moments in “ No. Ze AY 
this is very different from “No. 2,” which has substantially the same two-bar 
cadence-theme in quite different scoring, but continues in a triumphant /orte, 
ending in a sustained note followed by a remote modulation that marks off the 
development from the exposition by a typical coup de thédtre. 


At this point Leonora No. 3 takes leave of Leonora No, 2, and has no more 
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in common with it (except the idea of the trumpet-call behind the scene) till we 
come to the coda. We may still, however, find it profitable to contrast the two 
versions, as the differences are as unexpected as ever. The mind that lives 
indolently on fine passages and special effects will find even more to regret here 
than in the revision to the introduction. The development of Leonora No, 2 
begins as we have said, by a coup de thédtre which plunges us into F major, 
from which point Florestan’s aria is carried on in rising sequences alternating 
with plaintive dialogues on figure (@) until the key of D major is reached. 
Here the whole first theme, as at the opening of the A//egro, bursts out. in the 
violoncellos, leading to G major. (This use of the dominant in the course of 
the development has a very happy effect; how happy Beethoven himself did 
not realise until at quite a different point in “ No. 3” he raised it to a sublime 
level.) At this point (in “No. 2”) the violoncello continues with Ex. 5, which 
is taken up by the wood-wind; and now follows a series of mysterious and 
remote modulations, mostly pzanzssemo, with an intensely characteristic episodic 
figure in the bass and wood-wind, and a sustained level of lofty inspiration that 
entitles it to a place among Beethoven’s grandest conceptions— 




















In Leonora No. 3 Beethoven, with a self-denial almost unparalleled in art, writes 
as if all this had never existed, and founds all the earlier part of the develop- 
ment on a very large and simple sequence of great orchestral crashes of single 
chords sustained for four bars, alternating with quiet plaintive eight-bar phrases 
founded on figure (4) of the introduction (see No. 3), combined with (c) of the first 
subject, to which is added as we proceed a development of figure (@) like that 
already mentioned in “ No, 2.” 
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Five long steps of this process lead, with a short crescendo, to a stormy 
tutti in which figure (c) of the main theme is imitated between violins and 
basses in rising sequence. In twenty bars this leads, with a rush of ascending 
scales, to a pause on B flat, and a trumpet-call is heard behind the stage. In 
“Leonora No 2” the storm breaks out quite suddenly after a much longer 
and almost entirely pzantss¢mo development, and it is worked up for forty-four 
bars before closing with the trumpet-call, which is more florid and in the 
key of E flat; a not very remote key, and much less startling than B flat, 
which is of all possible keys the most opposed to C major. We are now about 
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to learn Beethoven’s motives for his stern rejection of all the finest features of 
“Leonora No. 2.” The young author who was advised to strike out all his finest 
passages, would hardly have had that advice given him if they had been as fine 
as those Beethoven rejected. Beethoven’s motives are not those that prompted 
that advice ; he has struck out his finest passages, not because (like that young 
author’s) they were in poor taste, but because he needs room to develop some- 
thing finer. The fact is that “ Leonora No. 2” is too gigantic up to the present 
point to be worked out within the reasonable limits of an orchestral piece in 
classical style at all; and we find that.after the trumpet-call Beethoven makes no 


attempt to treat the rest of it on the same scale, but simply brings in Florestan’s 


aria in C major in its original form (Adagio 3/4), and without attempting any 
such thing as a recapitulation of the first and second subjects of the A//egvo, goes 
straight on to a coda, which we will compare in due course with its vastly larger 
version in Leonora No. 3. Continuing now with “No. 3,” we have, then, in the 
surprising key of B flat, the trumpet-call of the watchman on gthe tower, warning 
the scoundrel Pizarro that the Minister has arrived to investigate his unlawful 
detention of his own private enemies in the state prison of which he is governor ; 
and that therefore it is too late for him to put Florestan and his heroic wife out 
of the way. The flutes and clarinets sing the melody which accompanies 
Florestan’s and Leonora’s breathless exclamation: “Ach! du bist gerettet ! 
Grosser Gott!” (There is no trace of this passage in “No, 2,” though the 
material for it was already present in the opera)— | 
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(I number the bars in fours, so as to indicate the rhythm. Some analysts 
identify the first four notes with (c) of the main theme. I cannot believe in 
thematic references that contradict the rhythmic sense ; and even when external 
evidence shows that they have some foundation, the lesson of the first bars 
of the introduction is surely that these things are often of no importance in the 
composer’s own mind). 

The trumpet-call is given again (a little louder, according to the direction 
in the opera); and the song of thanks re-enters in the remote key of G flat, 
leading very slowly and quietly to G major. We are now beginning to learn a 
lesson in proportion, Beethoven has, by his compressions and alterations, 
gained a hundred bars, or nearly a third of the bulk up to the trumpet-call. 
(Leonora No. 3 reaches that point in 236 bars as against the 335 of Leonora 
No. 2). He has thus left room to grow; and so he continues his development 
at leisure, with a most sunshiny passage in which the flute and bassoon give in 
G major (the dominant, used, as I have already hinted, with the most sublime 
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and unexpected effect at this point) the substance of the ‘dz that followed the 
first subject, from which No. 5 was quoted. Suddenly all is still, except: for the 
strings climbing upwards with figure (¢). Then there is a perfectly unadorned 
syncopated slow chromatic scale in octaves, leading with immense deliberation 
to the above-mentioned /u¢éz (containing No. 5), fortiss¢mo in the tonic as at 
first. This does duty for the recapitulation of the first subject, and leads at 
once to the second, which is given in full, with no alteration except the necessary 
transposition to the tonic. The syncopated scale theme (No. 8) leads straight 
to the coda, which begins with Florestan’s aria once more, as in the second 
subject. This corresponds roughly with the Adagzo that followed the trumpet- 
call in Leonora No.2; but the gain in not changing the éempo is immense, and 
the passage is much expanded so as to keep us much more in suspense— 















































Again we may note that the alteration obliterates the original connexion 
between the last notes of the Florestan figure and the sequence of scales with 
which the peroration begins. 

The idea in “No, 2” is to turn the last notes of the theme into a szaccato 
scale passage capable of making an effective short cvescendo in the original 
allegro tempo, so as to lead quickly to a brilliant final presto. The idea here in 
“No, 3” is that ofa whirlwind of sound, reso from the beginning, twice as long as 
the earlier passage, and relying upon its intrinsically exciting quality of sound in 
a way which makes any question of its derivation merely pedantic. The logic of 
the excitement is rather to be sought in the enormous breadth of the coda to 
which it leads. In “No, 2” the first theme bursts out dvesto in a diminution. 
This is to say that besides being presto it was also rhythmically twice as fast, 
with quavers for crotchets. In “No. 3” there is no doubt that this would not do, 
though after the first two bars the framework is for some time the same in both 
Overtures, the scoring being brighter and less bustling in detail in “No. 3.” 
Soon we come to the syncopated scale theme (No. 7). “ No. 3 ” first gives it for 
eight bars pzanzss¢mo instead of being part of an unvaried fortissimo as in the 
early version. It gains still greater breadth in “No. 3” from the fact that it is 
now for the first time prolonged, whereas in “No. 2” it was already as long when 
it first occurred at the end of the second subject, 
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The tremendous passage that follows in “ No. 3,” leading through another 
and even more deliberate slow chromatic scale to a really terrific climax ona 
chord of the mzzor ninth, is entirely new and makes the rejected grandeurs of 
“No. 2” fade into insignificance. This is the very point at which the coda 
of “ No. 2” ceases to aim higher than an interesting theatrical finish. “ No. 3,” 
the grandest overture ever written, then returns to the joyful reiteration of 
the figure of its main theme, and ends in the utmost height of triumph. 


Il. THIRD SONATA, in D major, for Flute and Figured 
Bass. (Accompanied on the Harp), . - - General Reid 


Flute—M. FLEURY. 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante largo 


Minuet. Affetuoso. 


The second and third movements of General Reid’s 3rd Sonata may perhaps 
be recognised by listeners who remember the older Reid Concerts, but I cast no 
slur upon the listeners’. musical capability if I doubt this. It certainly was a 
complete surprise to me to find that a pompous slow march which begins the 
heavily scored group of fragments hitherto known as the “ Reid Music” was really 
an ornate and placid slow movement, the axdante largo of this sonata. The 
minuet and trio which constituted the third movement of the so-called “ Reid 
Music” of tradition turns out to have been compiled from two different sonatas. 
Many besides myself must have thought that General Reid did not know how to 
contrast the minuet with the trio, and it is a relief to find that the criticism does 
not apply. What he really wrote in the present case was a minuet with two 
variations, which makes his reasonable and apppropriate conclusion to an example 
of eighteenth-century Scottish musical culture incomparably superior to that 
represented by the treatment so long foisted upon it by later generations. 


Ill. LA FLUTE DE PAN, - ‘ ? Sl pid te Debussy 
M. FLEURY. 


General Reid modestly stipulated that his music should be represented so 
as to show the taste of his day. On the present occasion M. Fleury has kindly 
consented to follow it by a specially interesting and intimate example of our 
own day: an unpublished piece written for him by Debussy to be played in a 
garden or a forest. 
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IV. HEBRIDEAN SONGS, - - Collected by Mrs Kennedy-Fraser 


Miss PATUFFA KENNEDY-FRASER. 


(On the present occasion Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser will accompany herself 
on the Celtic Harp in all the songs.) 


1. ‘‘SPREADING THE SEA-WRACK.” 


(Pianoforte Accompaniment by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser.) 


Ho-1ril-ai-il-o, Aye was toil light, love, at seed-time, 
Ho-1-ril-ai-il-eo. O’er black soil a-spreading sea-wrack. 
Spreading wrack for seed and harvest ; Spreading wrack for autumn’s harvest ; 
Ho-1-ril-ai-il-eo. | Ho-i-ril-ai-il eo. 

Ho-i-ril, ete. 


Heavy now I turn it over, 
Rich sea-spoil, the red, the white wrack. 
Spreading wrack at seed-time lonely ; 
Ho-i-ril-ai-il-eo. 

Ho--ril, ete. 


2. “THE SEA-GULL OF THE LAND-UNDER-WAVES.” 


(Old Skye Air from Frances Tolmie. Words from Kenneth Macleod. English 
Adaptation and Pianoforte Accompaniment by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser.) 


Snow-white sea-gull, say, ohimé sea-gull, say Back to back they lie, lifeless lie, . 
Where, ah! where thou’st left them. Breath nor sigh from their cold lips coming. 
White sea-gull, say « Sea-wrack their shroud, 

Where our fair young lads are resting. And their harps the sea’s sad crooning, 
Ho-rin-yail-io, oivo, oirivo. Ho-rin-yail-io, oivo, oirivo. 


Grief within my heart is resting. And their dirge the sea’s sad crooning. 


3. “‘ KIsHMUL’s GALLEY.” 


(Words from Mrs Maclean, Barra. Air from the singing of Mary Macdonald, Mingulay. 
English Adaptation and Pianoforte Accompaniment by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser.) 


High from the Ben a Hayich Now at last, ’gainst wind and tide, 
On a day of days They’ve brought her to, 

Seaward I gazed, "Neath Kishmul’s walls ; 

Watching Kishmul’s galley sailing. Kishmul Castle, our ancient glory. 
O-hi-o hu-o fal-u-o. O-hi-o hu-o fal-u-o. 

Homeward she bravely battles Here’s red wine and feast for heroes, 
’Gainst the hurtling waves, And harping too, 

Nor hoop, nor yards, Sweet harping too ; 

Anchor cable, nor tackle has she. O-1-0 uo. 


O-hi-o hu-o fal-u-o. O-hi-o hu-o fal-u-o. 
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4. ‘Harris Love LAMENT.” 


(Melody noted from the traditional singing of Frances Tolmie. Translation and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by Marjory Kennedy- Fraser.) 


Allan duinn, thy winding-sheet Fishes are thy candles white, 
O’ sea-white foam is loosely woven. And seals the watchers by thy bed. 
O hi shiubhlainn leat ! O hi, etc. 
Hi ri bho, ho ru bhi, hi ri bho, 
Hd reonn o-ho, Ailein duinn, Throned King ! may my grave be 
O hi shubhlainn leat. By Allan in the purple sea. 

O hi, etc. 


Pillowed is thy head on sand, 
Thy bed the golden sea-weeds tangle. 
O hi, etc. 


5. ‘MULL FisHER’s Love Sone.” 


(Melody noted down in the Island of Eriskay, and fitted with English Words and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser.) 


O Mhairead og ! O Mhairead og ! 

Mhairead, my girl, Mhairhead, my girl, 

Thy sea-blue eyes with witchery Thy voice, like music o’er the sea, 
Haunt me by night Haunts me by day 

Out on the deep, Off Mull’s wild shore, 

I cannot sleep My heart is sore 

For love o’ thee. For love o’ thee. 


O Mhairead og! 

Mhairead, my girl, 

Thy heart so true and innocent 
Draws me to thee 

By night, by day, 

I cannot pray 

For love o’ Thee. 


V. HEBRIDEAN SYMPHONY - - - Granville Bantock 


This work was first performed by the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow on 
{st February 1916. In 1917 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust announced 
a scheme whereby six musical compositions on a large scale by six different 
British composers should be published each year by the Trust as works 
representing, in the opinion of competent judges, the most important British 
musical contributions to the art of music. The success of the scheme was 
evidently assured when such works as Bantock’s Symphony were sent in. The 
war and its consequences have delayed the printing of important musical works, 
and for the present performance we still have to use manuscript parts and a 
score consisting of proof sheets. This is nobody’s fault, but I take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning it as an example of the kind of trouble that earns us the 
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reputation of being an unmusical nation, We are a nation full of musical 
talent, but musical talent seems to be a thing we regard as only fit for the scrap 
heap, and if we want to get serious music published we have to send it abroad 
or else face the inconvenience which even the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
has to submit to before this scheme of publication (now in its fourth year) can 
begin to produce its fruit. ; 

I am indebted to Colonel Anderton for the following notes written by him 
for the first performance of the work in Glasgow :— 


“Since the completion of ‘Omar, Bantock’s preoccupation with the East 
has to some extent faded, and has given place to another phase in his develop- 
ment—an immersion in Celtic music. In this he has been stimulated by the 
work of Mrs Kennedy-Fraser in collecting the Hebridean folk-songs. These 
have appealed powerfully to Bantock, and have awakened, or intensified, his 
own race-consciousness; for his father came from Sutherlandshire, and he 
belongs, in half his nature, to the Clan Munro, though in his London upbringing 
and the stress of his earlier life his sense of these things was dimmed. One of 
the pieces that marked this new departure was the ‘Celtic Poem,’ for ’cello and 
piano, which is based upon the Hebridean song, ‘ Tir-nan-Og, the land-of-the- 
ever-young, in Mrs Kennedy-Fraser’s collection. It is full of the peculiar Celtic 
glamour and mystery, and is evidently destined to be the earnest of a rich 
harvest. There have been other pieces, some earlier in point of time, such 
as the ‘Scottish Rhapsody, the ‘Scenes from the Scottish Highlands’ (for 
strings), the setting for choir of such folk-songs as ‘The Seal-Woman’s Croon,’ 
the scoring ot ‘Kishmul’s Galley, &c.; and this ‘Hebridean Symphony’ is 
simply a larger and riper fruit from the same tree. 

“Some idea of the general feeling of the work may be gathered from the 
motto prefixed to the score :— 


‘From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas — 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.’ 


“The lines come from an anonymous poem in the Hainburgh Book of Scat- 
tish Verse, and.the last sums up the whole, and well expresses the feelings of 
the composer as embodied in this work. The word ‘symphony’ must not be 
taken in too technical a sense. The formal architectonic plan is not here: the 
piece is more of the nature of an Ossianic poem. There are, however, four main 
divisions that correspond broadly to the usual four symphonic movements, 
though these are linked up and woven into a continuous whole. 

“The opening subject (Zvanqgutllo molto sostenuto) is taken from the 
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Hebridean song, ‘The Sea-gull of the Land-under-waves,’ the bird of 
imagination— 


No. x. Cantabile sostenuto. 


—_—_— 
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The motif appears at first in the basses, and this opening is a rhapsodical 
enunciation of the material of the coming movement. About the 47th bar 
a striking flute passage, repeated on the oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, should be 
noted— 
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as it gives rise to further subjects later on. A few bars after this, at the 
Cantabile sostenuto, the real first movement begins, and we find ourselves, as it 
were, on the coast of Skye at early morning, the sunlight breaking through the 
diaphanous mists, and the sea gently swaying. The chief subject (sea-gu//) 
soon appears floating above, in the delicate tones of a solo violin. Then, toa 
gently swaying triplet rhythm, it streams out dreamily from a single horn. A 
mood of rhapsodical musing follows, and then a further hint of the gently 
rocking sea, sunshine, and gathering mists. Now comes a hint of trouble 
(Poco animando) in the mutterings of distant storm; and, since the work is the 
fruit of the last year or fifteen months, it is perhaps not fanciful to find in this 
more agitated portion some hint of the trouble of war which is in all men’s 
minds.* Wordsworth “Solitary Reaper” croons of 


*** Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago ;’ 


but now these things have come nearer, and press upon all of us with a tragic 
intensity. This, however, passes; the mysterious, poetical mood of the opening 
returns; and this section ends with some further treatment of the dreamy 
sea-gull motif. 

“II. We now have a more agitated section, opening con moto, with undu- 


lating passages in the lower strings. The subject, at first fragmentary, gradually 


takes er in the violins— 
3. Con moto. 
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and is found to be based upon the flute passage mentioned above (No. 2) as 


* Written in 1916, 
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appearing at the end of the Introduction. There is a seneral atmosphere of 
flurry and growing excitement. The sea begins to rise, the clouds to gather, 
and one might imagine a vision of the far-off past—the wild coast scene of the 
fifth century, and the startled inhabitants, perhaps, peering in alarm through the 
drifting clouds and drizzle, at some on-coming Norwegian galleys looming large 
through the mist, with their glittering spearmen lining the bulwarks, 

“III. At last the galleys arrive (Axzmando), the subject here—taken from 
“ Kishmul’s Galley,” 

No. 4: Con sfirito. 
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in the “Hebridean Songs”—being blared out by horns through a mist of 
tremolando strings. This subject is worked for some time, and then, after a 
phrase given by trombones and lower strings, suggesting the women’s prayer to 
the saints for help, a scene (P27 allegro) of wilder excitement opens, as the 
pirates land and begin to burn, slay, and ravish far and wide. Presently, 
however, a fresh motif appears—the sound of a pibroch on the distant moun- 
tains, as the runners summon the clansmen together with trumpet-calls. It is 
here only a motif of three notes, but a more-extended phrase of the “ Pibroch, 
of Donuil Dhu” 


No. 5. 
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appears later on in the course of the working of this section. The warriors 
gather, and a fierce struggle ensues, the pibroch, which stands for the clansmen, 
becoming more and more insistent in an untiring, and at last frenzied, iteration, 
till, finally, the pirates are driven to their ships at a great climax (T7rzonfale), 
followed by a Maestoso in which this pibroch motif is thundered out in 
exultation. | 

“TV. Upon this follows the last section (P22 /ento), while this dream of the 
past fades away, and the quiet mystery of the bird of imagination resumes its 
sway in the brooding passages in the basses, though with faint echoes above of 
the “ Kishmul” melody, as the past scene haunts the memory. A little later, in 
the midst of the gently heaving swell, a new and brooding melody is heard on 
the horns—the “ Harris Love-lament,” 


No. 6. Cantabile andantino. 








espress. 


so called after the island of that name. This is lovingly treated, glorified in a 
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bardic song of victory, and finally mingles with the sea-gull’s phrase in a Coda, 
towards the end of which, #/ e /ontano, the “ Kishmul” motif is whispered out by 
muted horns and trumpets. At the end, all fades away into silence and pearly 


vapour, in a fp passage in which three chords mingled give a peculiar iridescent 
haze that seems to typify the distance and mystery of a vision.” [H. O. A.] 





Interval of ten minutes. 





VI. FLUTE CONCERTO, in G major - - - Mozart 


Flute—M. FLEURY. 


Allegro maestoso. 
' Adagio non troppo. 
Ronbo. Tempo di Menuetto. 


The two flute concertos of Mozart appear to have been written, together 
with the concerto for flute and harp, in 1778. The second concerto was 
performed at one of the ‘Reid Orchestral Concerts last year. The first, in 
G major, is not less witty and beautiful. In an interesting series of articles in 
the “Chesterian,” a journal which is something more than the conventional 
current review of new publications, M. Fleury, writing upon flute music, 
has commented upon the tendency of the flute composers of a hundred 
years ago to write pretentiously and pompously for this childlike and elfish 
instrument. The crushing solemnity of the nineteenth-century virtuoso 
musician certainly did produce depressing developments. Kuhlau wrote mag- 
nificent sonatas and duets and concert pieces, which earned him the title of the 
Beethoven of the flute. We have still to learn that Beethoven was at any time 
known as the Kuhlau of the orchestra. Mozart had a gentle vein of irony which 
often goes with a long range of prophetic vision, and we may take it that when 
he inscribes the first movement of this concerto in G major al/egro maestoso he 
writes the inscription with his tongue in his cheek, He is in fact doing very 
much what Mendelssohn did in the Widsummer Nights Dream music when 
Peaseblossom, Cobweb and Mustard make their bows to Bottom the Weaver to 
the accompaniment of a flourish of trumpets on two oboes, while two flutes 
execute a roll of drums. I quote enough of the first and second subjects of the 
first movement to show the range of contrast between the majestic attitude of 
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the opening (you are requested not to laugh at it, as that would spoil the 
game) and the second subject— 











beginning in an unexpected part of the scale and continuing in the happiest 


epigrammatic vein— 


























The slow movement is the richest and most beautiful movement in these 
flute concertos. Here Mozart has boldly substituted two flutes for the oboes 
which with the horns constitute the wind band in the first and last movements. 
Thus the solo flute is now standing out against a background largely of the 
same colour. The strings, however, are muted, and the horns, in a lower key 
than in the first and last movements, provide a darker tone. The solemn 
opening figure, in which the flute has no share, intervenes with dramatic weight 
at the turning points of the structure. The movement is in the usual ardoso 
sonata form— 














The finale is one of those graceful ¢empo dt menuetto rondos which Mozart 
seems to have given up writing in his later works— 
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In spite of its leisurely zempo it gives the flute more scope for its characteristic 























fantastic agility than the rest of the work. It is broadly designed without any 
unusual features, and ends, like almost all Mozart’s examples in this ¢empo, very 
quietly. 


VII. OVERTURE, Leonora No. 3 . - - - Beethoven 


EDINBURGH; DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET 
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I. OVERTURE, The Ruler of the Spirits - - - Weber 


Riibezahl is an early unfinished opera which Weber began in 1809. The 
fairy tale on which the libretto is based was never a very promising subject 
for an opera, and ought in any case to have produce! nothing more powerful 
than a Christmas pantomime. In the deplorable absence of any standard 


edition of Weber’s works it is impossible to give a first-hand account of 


what exists of the opera, though there is little doubt that, as in the 
later operas, Weber must have intended almost every bar of his overture to have 
some reference to the music of the drama. The extant fragments of the opera 
are said to be immature and not very characteristic of Weber. In 1811 the 
opportunity of a concert in Munich inspired him to remodel the overture with 
such success that he declared it to be the most powerful piece of work he had 
yet done. In this form it remains one of his finest compositions; and it is 
incomparably greater in conception than any possible musical illustration of the 
story of the poor wizard whose captive princess cheated him into counting the 
turnips in his garden while she escaped with the aid of a friendly griffin. So we 
may profitably refrain from all further speculation as to the meaning of this 
piece as programme music. It would be very difficult to guess that this work 
had not been composed some fourteen or fifteen years later, when Weber was at 
the height of his power. Although it is comparatively neglected it is as 
effective as any concert overture in existence. It is certainly of some con- 
sequence in the history of music, for Wagner did not entirely escape its 
influence in his Overture to Zhe Flying Dutchman. It has a great wealth 
of themes, always, as in all Weber's instrumental music, put side by side in sharp 
contrast, with transitions executed by a comp de thédtre. The number of different 
themes is surprising, and it may save words boldly to quote six of them— 
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Nos. 5 and 6 represent the Second Subject, and it will be seen the calm 
cantabile of No. 6 is ominously disturbed by the ’cello with its agitated 
interpolation of Nos. 4 and 1. .The return of No.5 in the tonic major on 
the brass instruments is one of the most successful pieces of pioneer work in the 
history of orchestration. It would be impossible to guess by the sound of it 
that this glorious mass of soft harmony for brass instruments was written with 
the imperfect resources available in the year in which Beethoven was writing 
the Runs of Athens, 


II. VARIATIONS for Violin and Orchestra — - - Josef Joachim 


Violin—Miss ADILA D’ARANYI. 


Joachim’s compositions are not numerous, and they are for the most part 
full of technical difficulties produced with unconscious ease by the masterly 
player handling his own instrument; while at the same time they are in no 
ordinary sense of the term virtuoso music. Not a note is there for display. 
Joachim never wrote a bar that did not express inveterate nobility of style, 
unifying and simplifying a rich outpouring of discursive thought. All his 
compositions are early works. What his later style might have become, or did 


actually become, can best be inferred by those who in the latter days made the ° 


most of their opportunities for hearing him play. Like all the greatest artists, 
his:aim and his instinct was for the utmost clearness in the profoundest and 
most accurate thought; and it is impossible to doubt that the rich vein of 
composition which he cultivated in his few and elaborate early works might 
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easily have occupied him as a composer for the rest of his life, had not the very 
same qualities found easier and more direct expression in his playing of the 
classics. I once ventured to ask him how it came that he ceased to compose, 
and this was substantially the explanation he gave me, adding thereto: “and 
then, you see, there was Brahms.” Nothing in the history of music is more 
delightful than the early passages in the careers of Brahms and Joachim in 
which the two composers kept up a regular correspondence in the shape of 
compositions and mutual criticism. At the outset of this intercourse Joachim 
was by far the more experienced master of the two, especially in the handling of 
the orchestra. In spite of one or two characteristic conservative features in the 
treatment of trumpets, Joachim’s orchestral scores are remarkably rich and free ; 
nor does it seem to make much difference whether the orchestra is acting as an 
accompaniment, to his solo violin or is independent, as in his Overtures to 
Hamlet and to a comedy by Gozzi. Popularity his works never sought, and 
virtuoso players will not readily turn to them for opportunities of display 
comparable to their difficulty. This greatest of players will always be a 
composers’ composer, and this means that the interest of his works will grow 
with the passage of time. 

The Variations for violin and orchestra are a steady unfolding of the following 
short melody, which is announced by the wood wind after a ruminating introduc- 
tion by the violin— 
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In the 1st Variation the violin restates the theme an octave lower. The 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, and 5th Variations embroider it with increasingly rapid rhythms. In 
the 6th Variation the melody is in a lively huntsman’s rhythm for the horns and 
bassoons, while the violin has dashing scales and arpeggios. The 7th Variation 
springs vigorously along in anapaests. 

In the 8th Variation the violin throws down the gauntlet to the orchestra, 
being left entirely to itself with a uniform series of chords. The goth Variation 
repeats this with the full orchestra. It is a bold plan and completely successful. 
It is as if the spirit of the violin had evoked the orchestra. We can perhaps 
more easily appreciate the point if we consider how fatal it would have been to 
change the order of these two variations. 

The roth Variation gives a new and melancholy melody on the fourth string 
of the violin over the harmonies of the theme, and the 11th Variation changes to 
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the major, the violin floating seraphically over the high wood wind in an even 
flow of crotchets. This is repeated in the 12th Variation by the whole orchestra 
very softly over a rustling accompaniment. 

Variation 13 (poco animato) is in a syncopated figure in double stops. In 
Variation 14 this is repeated by the wood wind, while the violin has a peaceful 
flowing accompaniment. 

Variation 15, twice as slow, is a stream of expressive florid melody. 

Variation 16, almost twice as fast again, slides smoothly along in a flow of 
quavers for the orchestra in dialogue between the strings and wind, while the 
violin weaves gossamer threads over its three upper strings. 

In Variation 17 the violin sings a lively hunting chorus, in which it rivals 
the horns of the orchestra. 

Again, in Variation 18, the full orchestra takes up the challenge. This 
variation expands into a coda which returns to the minor mode and leads to the 
finale, a lively movement on the following new theme— 









































which combines, as shown by the lower stave, with a diminution of the original 
theme. This is worked up with several other ideas and transformations of its 


material into a brilliant kind of rondo, and the work ends in triumph in the 
major. 


III. PRELUDE for Orchestra, Sappho - - - - Bantock 


This is the prelude to a work consisting of nine fragments from the poems 


of Sappho set for alto voice and orchestra. I look forward to producing the 


whole work in this University next year, but in the meantime the Prelude is 
a very welcome item in the repertoire of an orchestra, and I have ascertained 
that the composer has no objection to its being heard as a purely instrumental 
piece. 

From the large wealth of material in this prelude, which seems to summarise 
the whole cycle of songs, I have selected the following six quotations, which 


may guide the listener through the course of the music, though they will give no 
idea of its extraordinarily powerful climax— | 






































I am indebted to Colonel Anderton for the following account of the 
Prelude :— 


“The Sappho Songs and Prelude were written shortly after Bantock settled 
in Birmingham in 1900, and about-the same time as the Ghazals of Hafiz and 
the Browning Songs (Ferishtah’s Fanctes), 

“Of the Sappho Songs it is difficult to speak temperately. The peculiar 
beauty of this phcenix among poetesses seems to have captivated the composer’s 
heart. We have the same fervid glow, the same daring harmonies and varied 
thythms as in the Hafiz Songs, but with less of the pessimistic tinge. The 
Prelude is full of passion, and fitly ushers in the songs that follow. It is opened 
by the harp languidly in 5/4 time, with spread chords that look like two chords 
combined, but which are really, of course, high powers of single chords (Ex. 1). 
These are answered first by ’cellos alone, and then by clarinets and strings. A 
noticeable point occurs at the coz mofo a little further on, where we have the 
intensely passionate and grief-laden passage (see Ex. 3), which refers to a 
portion, ‘I yearn and seek,’ &c., in No. 3, ‘Evening, thou bringest all.’ The 
most desolating sorrow and beauty are perhaps in the unforgettable ‘I loved 
thee, Atthis, long ago’; but this also can hardly be forgotten. Further material 
from this same song (No. 3) is used, treated somewhat differently, and forms the 
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basis of a good deal of the Prelude (see Ex. 4 and 5), and in this way it becomes 
a sort of personal tribute from the composer to the poetess herself, when the 
sense of the words is borne in mind :— . 
*** Vet dare I, poor and suppliant, to love thee.’ 
“The whole Prelude, glowing with ardour, beauty, and intense emotion, 
burns itself into the soul and memory as with unconsuming flame.” 





Interval of ten minutes. 





IV. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in A major - - Mozart 
(Kochel’s Catalogue, No. 219.) 


Solo Violin—Miss ADILA D’ARANYI. 


Allegro aperto. 
Adagio. 
Tempo di Menuetto. 


Mozart’s five authentic violin concertos were all written in Salzburg in 
1775 when he was nineteen years of age. The concerto in E flat, which is the 
most frequently played, and which purports to be the sixth, may have some 
genuine sketch of Mozart underlying some of its material, but no competent 
musical scholar would believe that it can possibly be genuine in the form in 
which it is known to us. The seventh concerto was discovered a few years 
ago, and has been heard in Edinburgh at a concert of the Hallé Orchestra. 
It is not in a perfectly satisfactory state of preservation ; but, if it is a forgery, 
it is an exceedingly clever one, and it does not make the mistake made by the 
E flat concerto of imitating a generalised Mozart of no particular period. No 
composer has had so many forgeries foisted upon him as Mozart—viz., five 
spurious masses, including the celebrated 12th Mass; a concertante movement 
for four wind instruments and orchestra, purporting to be the lost work known 
to have been written in Paris for a rather different combination ; a number of 
spurious songs; several sonatas and smaller pieces; to say nothing of the 
peculiar disaster of instrumental parts added to genuine works so unskilfully 
that the authenticity of the whole seems questionable until the additions have 
been removed, The known facts, then, about Mozart’s violin concertos are 
that in 1775 he made a brilliant beginning in this most difficult art-form, which 
he never afterwards followed up. There is a certain parallel between this fact 
and the fact that the three greatest violin concertos in existence are all peculiarly 
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happy but solitary efforts of their composers: Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms. The significant difference is not so much in the fact that ‘Mozart 
produced five violin concertos in one year as that he produced them early in 
his career. It was natural to produce several, since the scale of the form at 
that period was not very large. I have had occasion, in commenting upon 
the flute concertos which belong to the same period, to call attention to the 
special vein of epigrammatic comedy which characterises Mozart’s style up to the 
age of twenty-three. In the A major violin concerto it attains its height and is 
also combined with a specially fantastic kind ot child-like beauty. Mozart’s 
form at this period was almost as full of experimental features as Haydn’s, and 
the work is full of surprises. 

The opening theme as given out by the orchestra seems to be merely a 
formal assertion of the chords of the key in the usual eighteenth century style, 
but I quote together with it a totally new idea which the solo violin is eventually 
going to build upon it— 



























































The theme which afterwards becomes the Second Subject is one that could 


walk into the House of Lords with the same friendly self-possession as it would 
walk into its own kindergarten. 























could so coolly become an important transition theme when the solo violin takes 
it up ?— 
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The entry of the solo violin itself is one of the greatest surprises ever perpe- 
trated in a concerto. We expect it to begin either (as is usual in a concerto of 
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this period and scale) directly with a statement of the opening theme, or (if 
Mozart is inclined to anticipate Beethoven’s later developments) with some 
preliminary running passages. We certainly did not expect that the violin will 
begin with a sustained arzoso in a very slow adagio time with a running accom- 
paniment. There is a child-like grandeur in the fact, which almost overawes 
the sense of humour to which Mozart was undoubtedly appealing. You may 
take this as a measure of the poetic power underlying all the fun. For the rest 
of the movement our four quotations will suffice. It was surprising enough 
when Ex. 3 developed into the solid structure of Ex. 4, but it is still more 
surprising when it turns out to be the absolutely abrupt end of the whole 
movement. 

The slow movement is not less notable for the terse and epigrammatic 
character of its themes. The essentials of them are all stated in the opening 
tutti, the substance of which is expanded by the solo violin much on the lines of 
the first movement in sonata form. I quote the two figures in the stream of 
melody which become articulated into First and Second Subject— 
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The finale is, like most concerto finales, a rondo. Ina moderate tempo di 
menuetto it begins as if it was going to pass all its existence in graceful quiet 
ease. | quote its first theme with its codetta— 


Acne d; Meret 
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The first episode on the dominant presents just the kind of contrast one would 
expect, and the return to the main theme follows in due course. The second 
episode, beginning in F sharp minor, with darker colouring and a somewhat 
wider range of key, is again just what the situation seems to require; and in the 
second return of the main theme the attentive ear may note that there is a little 
more detail in the accompaniments, whereby the design is unobtrusively kept 
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alive. The next thing to expect would bea recapitulation of the first episode 
in the tonic with some slight modification of the transition leading to it. Sud- 
denly, however, we have a contre-danse in A minor with the grotesque effects 
characteristic of Mozart’s actual later dance music in this form. Mozart gives 
this full scope to express itself with all manner of repeats and alternating sec- 
tions. It enlarges the scope of the finale as triumphantly as that impressive 
adagio arioso enlarges the scope of the first movement. After this the rondo 
theme returns and leads to the orthodox recapitulation of the Second Subject 
and to a final return, the accompaniments naturally varying in detail each 
time ; and to crown all, this broadly designed movement ends with the simple 
abruptness of the codetta to the theme (Ex. 8). 

It is not surprising that this work was a great favourite with Joachim, who 
wrote cadenzas for it that are easily the most perfect that have ever been 
written for any concerto. 


V. FOURTH SYMPHONY - , : C HOV OBesthoven 


Adagio: leading to Allegro vivace. 
Adagio. 

Allegro vivace. 

Allegro ma non troppo. 


As in later years Beethoven followed his gigantic Seventh Symphony by the 
terse and unshadowed comedy of his Eighth, so he followed his EFvozca 
Symphony (the longest of all his works, except the Ninth) by a symphony 
the proportions and scope of which are, except for three powerful passages, 
almost within the range of Mozart and Haydn. Yet the cxceptional passages 
are in no way “out of the picture”; and the contemporary critics who accused 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony of every fault a symphony could have, would 
have had more difficulty than we in picking them out. The solemn introduction, 
which excited Weber’s derision for its few notes spread over five minutes; the 
dramatic hush and crescendo leading to the recapitulation in the first movement ; 
the astonishing middle episode of the slow movement, and the double alternating 
repetition of scherzo and trio; these are the features we recognise as peculiarly 
Beethovenish in this work. To contemporaries they were mere additional 
eccentricities in a work in which the whole style, being Beethoven’s, was 
notoriously extravagant ; and the chances are that if the work had been produced 
under the name of Mozart or Haydn, the outstanding features would not have 
been noticed at all, and the work would have been sleepily accepted as a master- 
piece at once. As it was, people listened whether they liked it or not. 
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The Fourth Symphony is perhaps the work in which Beethoven first fully 
reveals his mastery of movement. He had already shown his command of a 
vastly wider range of musical possibilities than that of Mozart or Haydn. And 
he had shown no lack of ease and power in the handling of his new resources. 
But now he shows that these resources can be handled in such a way that 
Mozart’s own freedom of movement reappears as one of the most striking 
qualities of the whole. The sky-dome vastness of the dark introduction is 
evident at the outset; but it is first fully understood in the daylight of the 
opening of the allegro ; for which reason I give the connecting passage— 


Ex. I— 
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Note how the new quick ¢emfo asserts itself with the muscular strength of real 
bodily movement. Ordinary writers of Italian opera buffa, and some ambitious 
modern composers, would think they were asserting the quick tempo if they 
began the ad/egro with the pianzsstmo passage (with figure (0) in the bassoons) 
which follows the ¢w¢¢z counterstatement of the present theme, and which, put 
where Beethoven puts it, has the settled vital energy of a top that has “gone to 
sleep.” The “spin” of the whole movement, tremendous as it is, depends 
entirely on: the variety, the contrasts, and the order of themes and sequences, 
varying in length from odd fractions of bars (eg, the exciting three-minim 
staccato sequence early in the Second Subject) to the 32-bar and even longer 
processes in the Development. This statement may seem too self-evident to 
be worth making; but, of all the arts that have been lost since “classical ” 
times, this art of movement is the most characteristic, the most universally 
necessary, and the most immediately successful in its results. A composer 
who could keep up the “spin,” as Beethoven keeps it up in the most ordinary 
levels of his Fourth Symphony, would have no difficulty in tackling the most 
powerful inspirations when they occurred to him. 

The Second Subject begins with a conversation between the hacen the 
oboe, and the flute, which leads to the three-minim sequence I mentioned above, 
and to a number of other themes ending with a syncopated cadence-theme which 
gathers up a thread started in the transition between First and Second Subject. 

The Development keeps up the “spin” by moving on lines far broader than 
any. yet indicated by the Exposition. The delightful cantabile added as a 
counterpoint to the entries (in various keys) of the main theme, is one of the 
salient features; and nearly half the whole Development is occupied by the 
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eonderful hovering on the threshold of the remote key of B natural major in 
order to return therefrom to the tonic B flat by means resembling, but more 
subtly and on a higher plane, the return in the first movement of the Waldstecn 
Sonata (written about a year earlier). The Recapitulation is quite normal, and 
the Coda is no longer than one of Mozart’s usual final expansions. 

The slow movement is a full-sized Rondo, a form which is extremely 
spacious when worked out in a slow ¢empo. 1 need only quote its main theme, 
with the stroke of genius achieved in the all-pervading rhythmic figure of its 
introductory bar— . | 


Ex. 2— : . 





melody— 








The main theme returns in a florid variation, and the middle episode, which 
follows, is one of the most imaginative passages anywhere in Beethoven. From 
its mysterious end arises the return of the main theme in its varied form, this 
time in the flute; whereupon follows a regular Recapitulation, including the 
transition and the Second-Subject episode (Ex. 3), The Coda consists of a final 
allusion to the main theme, dispersing itself mysteriously over the orchestra, till 
the drums make an end by recalling the opening stroke of genius. 

For the Scherzo no quotations are needed: the double repetition of Scherzo 
and Trio makes everything as clear as any dance, in spite of the ‘numerous 
rhythmic whims. The final repetition of the Scherzo is abridged (in other 
cases Beethoven prefers to make full repetition aggressively the point of the 
joke). Never have five notes contained more meaning than the Coda in which 
the two horns blow the whole movement away. 

The Finale represents Beethoven’s full maturity in that subtlest of ways, 
his discovery of the true inwardness of Mozart and Haydn; a discovery inac- 
cessible to him whenever, as in a few early works (notably the Septet), he 

seemed or tried to imitate them, but possible as soon as he obtained full freedom 
in handling his own resources. Everything is present in this unsurpassably 
adroit and playful Finale; and it is all pure Beethoven, even when, by drawling 
out its opening theme into quavers with pauses, it borrows an old joke of 
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Haydn’s, the excellence of which lies in its badness. Lamb would have 
understood it—in spite of the Essay on Ears. 
I quote the main themes of the First Subject— 


Reta 





and the Second— ‘ 


Ex, 5— 





To do justice to the boldness and power that underlies all the grace and 
humour of this Finale, it would be necessary to go into details. It is a study 
for a lifetime ; but, once begun, it is in many ways more directly useful to the 
artist than the study of things the power of which is allowed to appear on the 
surface. Those who think the Finale of the Fourth Symphony “too slight” 
will never get nearer than Spohr (if as near) towards a right understanding 
of the Fifth, however they may admire it. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. MARCHES, Nos. IV. (“ The Garb of Old Gaul”) and V., - General Reid 


(As scored by Peter Winter, ¢zca 1803.) 


2. SYMPHONY NO. 100 (Salamon No. 12), in B flat, - Haydn 


Largo, leading to Allegro vivace. 
Adagio. 

MENUETTO. Allegro. 

FINALE. Presto. 


3. SCHERZO in G minor, - - 5 : - - Mendelssohn 


(Arranged from the Octet in order to replace the minuet of his early C minor Symphony 
as performed at a London Philharmonic Concert in 1829. Published in rgrt.) 
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place : there a satyr wanders ; there a naiade sits on the branches ; there, in small, unknown 
pathways, appear the tracks of wondrous beasts; there you see, supported on hen’s legs, a 
little cottage without doors cr windows; there woods and vales swarm with ghosts by the 
; thousand ; there, at dawn, the tide beats on the desert sandy shore, and thirty splendid knights 
~ come out in line from the crystal waves, followed by their sea-tutor; there a young king, 
riding his ways, captures a terrible sovereign ; there, in the clouds, -in sight of the people, an 
enchanter carries off a hero over the woods and the seas: there, in her prison, a young queen 
sheds tears, having no servant and companion but a wolf who serves her faithfully ; there King 
Kostchei perishes, staring at his gold; there dwells a Russian spirit . . . there all breathes 
Russia. 

“*T have heen there ; I have drunk hydromel; I have seen the green oak by the sea; I 
have sat upon its roots, and the wise cat has told me his tales, 

‘*T REMEMBER ONE: AND HERE IT IS.” 
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SOUVENIR or ture TWENTY-FIFTH CONCERT 
OF THE 


REID ORCHESTRA. 


Jae 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is hoped that this Festival Concert will bring about a wider and a clearer 
understanding of the aims of the Reid Chair of Music. General Reid’s will 
provided for the foundation of a Professorship of Music in the University of 
Edinburgh, and also for an annual Reid Concert, to be given on or con- 
veniently near to his birthday, February 13th. This bequest took effect in 1839 
when the first Reid Professor was appointed. The first Reid Concert took place 
in 1841, and its programme book was the first issued in Great Britain with 
analytical notes. I pass over the vicissitudes of the early days of the Reid Chair. 
Its fourth holder, Professor Donaldson, built the Music Class-Room which is 
acoustically ideal for chamber music, and he also left a valuable but unsystematic 
collection of scientific acoustical and rare musical instruments which might well 
form the nucleus of a complete equipment for the historical and practical study 
of classical and modern music on lines which will be indicated here in another 
chapter. Professor Donaldson may be said to have consolidated the position of 
the Chair of Music in the University. His policy of making the Reid Concert 
an invitation concert, like the present Festival, was less well advised. Sir George 
Grove, who wrote an article on the Reid Concerts in the first edition of the 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, considered it disastrous ; and it is only in 
appearance ungracious to remark that the present occasion has a very different 
aim from that of a return to such a policy. Nothing is more dangerous to the 
musical welfare of a town than the habit of putting public concerts on the same 
footing as public lectures ; and university towns are peculiarly liable to the temp- 
tation of this confusion of thought. The various chapters of this pamphlet will 
sufficiently show the nature of the mistake, and will prove that it is disastrous 
because, even if at first successful from the University point of view, it makes all 
serious musical work unremunerative to the musician, whether local or visiting. 

If Professor Donaldson may be said to have consolidated the Chair of 
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Music, to Professor Oakeley we must give the honour of consolidating and 
establishing the reputation of the Reid Concerts. It has not been my privilege 
to have heard any of the Reid Concerts of Professor Oakeley’s period, but the 
chapter in European musical history which they represent comprises my own 
musical education. The first orchestral music J ever heard was at a’ per- 
formance in London of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto by Madame Norman 
Neruda with the Hallé Orchestra; nor ‘has close association with Lady Halle 
in the last years of her career failed to deepen the impression made then. The 
writer of the ensuing chapter on the Reid Concerts will, I am sure, forgive my 
claiming that his musical reminiscences are, but for their local details, to me as 
vivid and personal as they are to him; nor can I refrain from adding that, in 
spite of all the changes and revolutions that have come and will come over 
music, I can admit no real breach of continuity with the past. Periods of 
depression and waves of forgetfulness there may be, but the young talent 
rediscovers the ideals of the past just as our strenuous modernity is paren 
to show signs of middle age. 
_, When Professor Niecks came to the University in 1891, the Reid Concerts 
themselves had stimulated musical life in Scotland to such an extent that it 
was no longer possible to regard a festival of three concerts with an orchestra 
engaged at a great distance as the best way of carrying out the spirit of the 
Reid Foundation. So long as this was the only orchestral music in’ Scot- 
land, and so long as the University was the only organisation that could bring 
the Hallé Orchestra to Edinburgh, the Reid Concerts as organised by 
Professor Oakeley were the best possible interpretation of General Reid’s 
will; but the position became altogether. different when the Hallé Orchestra 
itself and other orchestras from near and far could have plenty of other 
occasions for visiting Edinburgh. Accordingly, Professor Niecks had not been 
long at the University before he decided that the next step for the Reid 
Foundation. was to cultivate chamber music in the Music Class Room, not to the 
exclusion of orchestral music on an intimate footing, but at all events on lines 
which only a University could afford to undertake, and which should meet the 
educational needs of the time in as unique and precise a way as the famous Reid 
Concerts had met the needs of their period. Hence the foundation of the 
Historical Concerts, which have been continued without intermission until the 
present year, when for the first (and I sincerely hope the only) time they have 
been held over in order to give the opportunity for the present Festival. In 
other words, this. Festival is the Historical Concert scheme for’ the session 
1919-20.’ An account of the: Historical Concerts by one of Professor Niecks’s 
pupils. who has followed them throughout his regdme is given here: in 
its place. 

~When I came here in 1914 my first effort was to maintain the Historical 
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Concerts in full-vigour, nor did I-cease to. do so when in 1915 my attention was 
forcibly directed to new possibilities which it was obviously the plain duty of the 
occupant of the Reid Chair to develop as quickly as possible: I was invited by 
a representative of the Amalgamated Musicians’ Union to conduct their annual 
Benefit Concert in November of that year. Though the war had already 
seriously thinned the ranks of musicians all over the empire, I was astonished to 
find that for this occasion a local orchestra of ninety-four players could be 
mustered. I had not been without hope that some day I might find out the 
local possibilities for orchestral music, but I had expected the process of 
discovery to be slow, and this event seemed to hasten matters by about twenty 
years. It became very clear that the next step for the University to take was 
to train a local orchestra, and so to train it that the members of the orchestra 
could reconcile the training with the necessity for earning their living. Con- 
céssions had to be made and new precedents established on both sides. I need 
not go into details. Our records are given in our programmes, and in a later 
chapter I shall deal with our practical needs, our ideals, and the relation of this 
orchestral work to other activities of the Chair of Music. 

Early in 1916 I was urged to take the University chamber-music out into a 
wider sphere than that of the Music Class-Room, and accordingly I inaugurated 
the New Reid Concerts in the Freemasons’ Hall on the 12th February 1916, 
near to General Reid’s birthday, with the first of a series of three chamber 
concerts. The development of the Reid Orchestra in the following year 
absorbed al! the available funds, and I was compelled for the next three years to 
reduce even the Historical Concerts to pianoforte recitals, which I undertook 
myself. It is not my intention to abandon either the New Reid Concerts or the 
Historical Concerts ; and, as soon as it is quite clear that the Reid Orchestra is 
going to meet with the necessary support, chamber music will be cultivated both 
on the footing of the Historical Concerts in the Music Class-Room and on the 
wider basis of the New Reid Concerts as inaugurated in 1916. With the 
resumption of the Historical Concerts, I also intend to resume the practice of 
allotting seats to members of the musical profession, to students, and to 
members of the University staff who apply for them. This practice I was 
compelled to discontinue during the inception of the Reid Orchestra, because, as 
I have already explained, the Orchestra required every penny that could be 
spared for it. 

One point in the history of our Edinburgh University music is obscured by 
‘the outward changes in the form and style of our concerts. To most people (as 
to the writer of the ensuing chapter) the term Reid Concert means the musical 
festival organised by Professor Oakeley and his predecessors, and in that sense 
it is popularly supposed that the Reid Concerts have been abolished. The 
truth is that every concert given by the Chair of Music is, and has always 
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been, a Reid Concert.* The intention of General Reid was educational. The 
concerts have been compelled to change their character at different periods in 
order to remain educational in relation to the needs of the time. I venture to 
expect that it will be recognised, however, that there is an element of educational 
permanence in the scheme of the Reid Orchestra. If the objection was made 
that the Reid Orchestra cannot hold up to the public such an educative example 
as that of older and more experienced organisations, there are two answers 
which are little less than crushing. In the first place, the University is 
educating the Reid Orchestra, and in the second place, how did older and more 
experienced orchestras get their age and experience? Do older and more 
experienced orchestras start with their age and experience? Subsequent 
chapters on the activities of the Chair and the constitution of its Orchestra will 
throw further light on the subject. 

What is now abundantly clear is that even if every concert-hall in 
Edinburgh were occupied by orchestral concerts with first-rate orchestras every 
working day in the year, it would still be the duty of this University to continue 
in its present task of training orchestral players and other musicians on the 
Reid Foundation. There will never come a time when there is no further use 
for the holding up to our students of high standards set by the rest of the 
world; but the time has passed for regarding those standards as incompre- 
hensible to and unattainable by ourselves. And the necessary training must 
be compatible with the earning of a musician’s living wage. D..F. T. 


* NUMBER OF REID CONCERTS OF ALL KINDS. 


1841 to 1865 inclusive - - - 5 : 4 i 2 k 25 
Professor Sir HERBERT OAKELEY :— 
Orchestral Festival Concerts* —- - - = - - 72 
Organ Recitals* - - : : = = : s 200 
— 272 
*Life of Sir H. Oakeley, pages 121 and 150. 
Professor NIECKS :— 
Orchestral Festival Concerts, 1892-1893 - - - - 2 
Lecture- Recitals, 1892-1893 - - - : 3 . 10 
Historical Concerts, 1893 to 1913-14 : - : - 7 94 
— 106 
Professor TOVEY : 
Historical Concerts - - - - . - eS 22 
New Reid Concerts - - - - - - - 3 
Orchestral Concerts (up to and including 4th March 1920) - : 25 
: Total - 453 
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FORMER REID FESTIVALS. 


Those of us who are old enough to remember the Reid Festivals in 
the ’seventies and early ’eighties look back upon them, after the lapse of forty years, 
_as conspicuous landmarks in our musical experiences. In those days, but for the 
Festival Concerts, first-class orchestral performances were practically unknown 
in Edinburgh; and thus the visits of Mr Hallé (as he then was) with his 
Manchester Orchestra were eagerly looked forward to by all music lovers in the 
city. The enthusiasm which Sir Herbert Oakeley, the Professor of Music in the 
University, brought to the labour of arranging the festivals and the programmes 
of the concerts was boundless, and somehow his enthusiasm was communicated 
to the audiences which flocked to the Music Hall for their annual musical 
treat. For many years one concert constituted the whole Reid Festival, but 
eventually Sir Herbert felt that it was a waste of material and money to bring a 
large orchestra from England for one night only, and thus the Reid Concert 
proper came to be the culminating point of a series. The night set apart to 
perpetuate the memory of General Reid, the founder of the Chair of Music, was 
an occasion altogether by itself. Along the front of the platform, among a 
forest of flowers and palms, were ranged the busts of Beethoven, Handel, 
Schumann, and other great musicians; and year after year the concert began 
with the performance of an Introduction, Pastorale, Minuet, and March com- 
posed by the founder himself. Whatever may be the place in music to which 
the first three movements are entitled they were, all will admit, tuneful and 
_ pleasant to hear, and through all the years which have passed since those days 
they have haunted the memory of at least one of those who then heard them ; 
while the last number, “The Garb of Old Gaul,” one of the most inspiring of 
marches, is familiar to most people, and it is pleasant to remember that when it 
was played at the concert the band and the whole audience rose to their feet to 
do honour to the memory of one who did so much for the cause of music in 
Scotland. This little ceremony over, the audience settled down to enjoy as 
perfect a programme as perfectly performed as anyone could wish. 

Mr Hallé was an inspiring Conductor as well as a highly-trained musician 
and a magnificent pianist. Towards the end of his life, when pianists, such as 
Rubinstein and Von Biilow, had accustomed the public to a more sensational and 
emotional style of playing, it came to be the fashion to characterise his playing 
as cold and mechanical, but to anyone who has heard him play the Emperor 
Concerto with his orchestra, or render the sonatas and concertos of Mozart with 
a clearness, delicacy, and charm to which few pianists have ever approached, 
such a judgment is almost inconceivable. He had collected round him at 
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Manchester an extraordinarily fine orchestra. Every member of it was a master 
of his instrument, and the instruments themselves were worthy of the players. 
Thus the tone of the whole band was splendid, and playing together as it did 
week after week and year after year, under a Conductor whom every member 
knew and loved, the execution was beyond criticism. To name but a few of the 
principal members—one remembers as standing out, L. Straus, the leader of the 
violins; Vieuxtemps, the violoncellist; and Neuwirth, on the double bass; 
Lavigne, a perfect oboe player; and Vanhaute and Paersch on the horn. But it 
is invidious to name a few when all were so admirable. Year after year there 
came with the orchestra another great artist, then Madame Norman Neruda, and 
afterwards Lady Hallé, whose playing in solos and with the orchestra was such 
as to entitle her to be ranked as one of the great players of all time. With such 
a galaxy of talent it is no wonder that these concerts stand out prominently in 
the memory of those who were privileged to hear them. 

If any fault could be found with the Festival programmes it was that they 
were too long. Taking up at random one of them—the Reid Concert of 1881— 
we find that besides the “Reid Music” there was played an overture by 
Mozart, the Tannhauser March, a violin concerto by Spohr, a pianoforte con- 
certo by Hermann Goetz, Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony,a solo for violin, three 
orchestral pieces by Delibes, besides a number of songs; one of the solo 
singers, by the way, being Joseph Maas, one of the finest of English tenors. 
The day after that concert the writer ventured to suggest to Sir Herbert that 
such a feast was rather more than the most voracious of music-lovers could 
digest; but the response, hardly a convincing one, was “You can’t have too 
much of a good thing, especially when you only get it once a year.” 

To one looking back through an interval of forty or fifty years it is difficult 
to say whether time has not robed these festivals with a glory which in fact 
they did not altogether deserve. The writer has tried to exercise all impartiality, 
and in any event he can say that those early festivals reached an exceedingly 
high level of excellence, and that they did much to elevate the musical taste of 
the public of Edinburgh, and to prove what wonderful results can be obtained 
from an orchestra trained through a long series of years to play together under 
a talented and sympathetic conductor. CeCe 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL CONCERTS, 
1892-1914. 


Professor Niecks came to Edinburgh in 1891 as Reid Professor of Music, 
and in 1892 began his wonderful series of Historical Concerts—concerts which 
may be regarded as epoch-making, not only in the musical life of Edinburgh, 
but in the history of music generally. 

It is perhaps impossible to discover who was the originator of the idea of 
giving concerts with the aim of illustrating a certain period or style of the 
art ; but even in the 18th century we find such concerts mentioned. They were 
more or less of a private nature,.and in many cases organised by an amateur 
enthusiast and collector of works of art, in order to bring to performance his 
discovered treasures. At Paris, however, in 1832, Fétis, the famous musical 
littérateur, regarded by many as the originator of the gezre, gave a series of four 
Historical Concerts worthy of the name; and later in the century Moscheles, 
Ernst Pauer, and others followed in his footsteps. | 

Professor Niecks says in the Monxthly Musical Record of 1882 :—“To read 
of old musical works is something, to-see them in print or manuscript is more, 
but to hear them adequately performed—to come, as it were, in contact with 
the living things themselves, not with the dead*presentments—is the only 
satisfactory mode of making their acquaintance.” In another article:—“A 
history of an art without apt and fairly plentiful illustrations of characteristic 
examples is, however, a poor, indeed an almost quite meaningless, thing. As 
the music-historian Ambros says in the preface of the first volume of his 
History :—‘ The labour of the historiographer accomplishes but one half of its 
usefulness so long as historical concerts—such as have occasionally been given in 
Paris, Leipzig, etc—have not become a standing institution which for music 
Edinburgh had its annual musico- 
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lovers takes the place of picture galleries. 
pictorial exhibitions for more than twenty years. 

Historical concerts may signify very little, but on the other hand they may 
be made a powerful factor in musical appreciation, They may be at one and 
the same time: History of Music, Literature of Music, History of Musical 
Instruments, of the various styles, of esthetics, and of many more things which 
make for musical culture. 

Such were the concerts presented by Professor Niecks year by year to the 
Edinburgh music lover, and which made the dry bones of musical history to | 
live. Being appointed in the middle of the winter session, Professor Niecks 
could not organise the classes. But among the things that could be done, he 
gave a series of four historical lectures on the Early Development of the Forms 
of Instrumental Music, with Musical Illustrations for Organ and Strings, in 
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March 1892. After a few more concerts in the winter 1892-93, the regular 
annual series, first of six, afterwards of four historical concerts, began in the 
winter of 1893-94, and was continued till February 11, 1914, which was the last 
—a concert of 16th and 17th century English Viol Music and Songs. To 
detail here the mass of music performed within these more than twenty years, 
and by whom, is, of course, impossible, but may to some extent be indicated in 
avery summary way. The music came from many centuries, was pure vocal 
and pure instrumental, mixed vocal and instrumental, choral and solo, orchestral 
and solo, and all sorts of groups in combination, for modern instruments and for 
old instruments of clavichord, harpsichord, viol and lute kinds. The repeated 
performances of the old-world music by the Arnold Dolmetsch party and by 
Mdme. Wanda Landowska are in the vivid recollection of those who attended 
the concerts. The recitals by Mdme. Landowska of Couperin and Chopin, and 
Bach and Mozart, and old French and German and other music prove her a 
performer of the first rank and greatest exquisiteness. 

Of remarkable pianistic performances may be mentioned Lamond’s with his 
Beethoven recitals ; Borwick’s with a recital of virtuosic music from Hummel to 
Liszt ; Fanny Davies’s recitals dealing with Schumann, with Brahms, and with 
music by English, Irish and Scottish composers; Della Torre’s Liszt recital ; 
John Petrie Dunn’s recital of variations; the recital of piano duets by Arthur 
Dace and Francis Gibson; &nd of duets for two pianos by the Misses Satz. 

The brilliant American singer, Mary Miinckhoff, charmed the audiences 
again and again in illustrating various phases of song and of the speciality of 
coloratura aria. George Henschel illustrated the ballads of Schubert and Lowe. 
Miss Fillunger appeared in a recital of Schubert and Schumann; also with her 
vocal quartet, on one of which occasions Professor Tovey acted as pianist. The 
Bach specialist, George Walter, in his recital, “J. S. Bach and His Sons,” and 
Miss Betty Booker and Francis Harford in their recital, “J. S. Bach” (chiefly 
solo Bach cantatas), were of particular interest. 

Of the organist performers at least the classical Sir Walter Parratt and the 
virtuosic Edwin Lemaire must be pointed out. Outstanding in his own 
speciality is the harpist, John Thomas. Theodor Werner and Maurice Sons 
were respectively responsible for a general survey of virtuosic violin music and 
French violin music. Willy Benda surveyed violoncello music. With the help 
of a section of Kirkhope’s Choir, under the conductorship of the Professor, and 
of Moonie’s Choir and Collinson’s Cathedral Choir, a variety of choral works of 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries—by Palestrina, Lasso, Carissimi (early Oratorio), 
Durante, Astorga, Pergolesi, Purcell, Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, and others—were 
performed. Madrigals and glees were not neglected. 

The first series consists of six concerts illustrative of the development of 
dramatic music. Other more limited sections of the same department are dealt 
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with now and again—the Italian comic opera’ composers, Pergolesi and 
Cimarosa ; the reformer, Gluck ; the English Purcell, etc. 

With the orchestra (on most occasions a section of the Scottish Orchestra 
conducted by Professor Niecks) the subject of early symphonies was taken up 
more than once, also the development of the overture from Monteverde to 
Wagener, and the development of the waltz; and incidental music (partly 
melodramatic) to Schumann’s. “Manfred” and Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” A recital devoted entirely to melodrama was given by 
Mrs Tobias Matthay with pianoforte accompaniment. A large part of the 
mass of music involved here consists of chamber music of all kinds. 

For two winters Professor Niecks led a local quartet, with which he 
illustrated, firstly, classical quartets ; and, next, the contributions of the several 
nations to this branch. It would lead too far to detail all the variety of chamber 
music exemplified. Suffice it to say that almost every kind was included— 
strings alone, in any number, with and without the piano; wind instruments 
alone and mixed with any other kind; and although it is impossible to mention 
all the excellent performers who took part in these renderings, I must mention 
Henri Verbrugghen and his quartet, who for several of the last years were a 
mainstay of these concerts, and displayed an art and enthusiasm that called 
forth the greatest praise. 

In conclusion, I would only say that alf honour is due to the musician and 
historian who could conceive and organise such a unique series of concerts, 
and, along with the many thousands who from time to time helped to throng the 
University Music Class-Room concert after concert for so many years, I would 
like to pay a tribute of the deepest gratitude to Professor Niecks for his 
unrivalled work in the cause of musical culture. 


AGNES JOHNSTON, Mus.B. Edin. 


EV. 
THE NEEDS OF AN ORCHESTRA. 


If the Reid Orchestra were to announce, as a szve gua non for its future that 
it should forthwith be so enlarged as to be capable of performing Wagner’s Ring 
and Parszfa/ on purely local resources, many of our supporters would be rather 
alarmed. Asa matter of fact, about six more players would be required than 
I found at my disposal at that Amalgamated Musicians’ Benefit which 
introduced me to the local resources in 1915. The proportions of a 
normal, that is to say a large but not monstrous, orchestra were laid 
down by Wagner in the scores of the AXzwg, and the extra instruments 
required by him in that tetralogy are not more than is necessary to 
make his orchestra homogeneous, According to his specification, the most 
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gigantic of his works can be played by an orchestra of little more than 
one hundred artists, viz., 16 first and 16 second violins; 12 violas; 12 violon- 
cellos; 8 double basses (long before Wagner’s maturity, Spontini, the 
director of the Berlin Opera, was imperiously demanding “douze belles contre- 
basses” for his performances); 3 flutes and a piccolo; 3 oboes and cor 
anglais; 3 clarinets and bass clarinet; 3 bassoons; 8 horns, 4 of whom are 
supposed to undertake 2 tenor and 2 bass tubas of a kind specially requisi- 
tioned by Wagner; 1 contra-bass tuba (the tuba used in symphonic scores 
as a bass to the trombones); 3 trumpets and a bass trumpet projected 
by Wagner; 3 trombones and a double-bass trombone; 2 pairs of kettle- 
drums; triangle; gong; big drum; cymbals; and lastly 6 harps. 

What is the difference between this orchestra and that of a Beethoven sym- 
phony? A Beethoven festival which would include the Leonora Overtures, the 5th 
and 9th Symphonies and the Mass ix D would require the whole of Wagner’s 
orchestra except nineteen players, viz., the third flute, oboe, clarinet, and 
bassoon; the cor anglais, bass clarinet, and the four extra horns with the 
special tubas they also play; the contrabass trombone; the third trumpet 
and the bass trumpet; and the six harps. On the other hand, Beethoven 
sometimes requires a contra-fagotto, and his Mass zz D an organ. That is 
to say, none of Wagner's nineteen extra instruments would be required to 
play the bare notes of Beethoven’s scores. And nobody with an appreciation 
of Beethoven’s style could wish to add a note to his scores. But adding 
notes is a very different matter from getting the right balance of tone in 
complicated passages, and no one with the smallest pretensions to musical 


commonsense, or to an appreciation of Beethoven’s style, will deny the - 


necessity of such work as has been mapped out by Weingartner in his treatise 
on the conducting of Beethoven’s symphonies. In that work he points out 
with an accuracy that leaves no room for cavil that a complete performance 


of most of Beethoven’s orchestral music requires a microscopically careful 


use of double wind, in order that the many important passages Beethoven 
gives to the wind instruments in a position where they cannot penetrate 
through the other parts may be reinforced without altering the quality of 
tone. Beethoven’s imagination of quality of tone is as vivid as anything in 
the history of art, nor did his deafness have the smallest adverse effect on 
it; but his deafness prevented him from detecting and correcting miscal- 
culations of mere balance of tone, and none of his pupils or contemporaries could 
follow his work well enough to help him. It is essential to a correct per- 
formance of a Beethoven symphony that the wood-wind should contain 
a reserve force which can set the balance right without altering the colour 
scheme, and which can retire the instant that it is necessary for any wind 
instrument to have the pure quality of a solo, Turning to more modern music, 
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we find that there is hardly a single score written since 1840 which will not 
require some addition to Beethoven’s orchestra, and, moreover, a different 
addition in almost each case. If the orchestra of Wagner’s Rzvg were taken 
as the normal basis for a properly equipped orchestra, there would be very 
little difficulty in keeping all its members employed in music of quite 
respectable antiquity. It is well within reason to state that if we cannot 
accept the orchestra of the Azwg as normal, we should at least be allowed to 
count upon the orchestra of Zrzstan and Lohengrin, This orchestra is based 
upon three of each wind instrument instead of four. In other words, the wind 
band contains three flutes, one of which takes the piccolo; three oboes, one of 
which takes the cor anglais; three clarinets, one of which takes the bass 
clarinet; and three bassoons. The special tubas are absent, and with their 
absence disappears the possibility of having an even mass of brass tone which 
blends with the soft horns in complete contrast to the hotter quality of the 
trumpets and trombones.* An orchestra that cannot count upon the third 
wind player required for each family in 7vistan and Lohengrin is compelled 
to obtain extra assistance for seventy-five per cent. of the orchestral composi- 
tions written since 1850. We are not discussing works that are written for 
extraordinary combinations—we are discussing the classics. If we turn to an 
earlier period than that of Haydn and Mozart, the matter becomes still worse, 
Bach and Handel did not, it is true, write for as many different instruments 
as Beethoven wrote for. They did not even know of the clarinet, but their 
polyphony requires far more than double-wind for such instruments as they 
used. We shall never obtain a balanced performance of Bach’s and Handel’s 
orchestration, or, to put it another way, we shall never get above the crass 
Philistinism of those writers on music who tell us that orchestration is 
non-existent in Bach’s and Handel’s time, until we can be sure of getting six 
flutes and six or even eight oboes for our wind band. I do not mean that 
these need be parts of the normal modern orchestra; but it is quite clear that 
ordinary double wind is not a useless luxury if we are to give intelligent and 
faithful performances of the classics. If we are to represent the music 
of different epochs, we must obviously combine the resources of different 
epochs. Even Wagner’s six harps, extravagant as they may be thought, are 
only just enough to make the harp really effective in a rich orchestral 
ensemble, Every orchestra ought, esthetically speaking, to havé at least four. 
This mere material question leads to the more serious question of the study 
the player is able to give to different aspects of his instrument. When Wagner 
suggested that four of his eight horn players should take the special tuba parts, 
he was making a concession to practical difficulties which is no longer considered 


* Those writers who regard Wagner’s special tubas as an extravagance can be boat quietly but very 
effectively crushed by the first eight chords of the Wanderer-scene in Szeg/? zed. 
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necessary for first-rate continental orchestras on a large scale. Players of brass 
instruments are still able to make themselves useful in such varied capacities, 
but it is highly desirable that they should have leisure to specialise. The same 
holds good for other wind instruments. A player of the bass clarinet is always 
ready to take the part of the third ordinary clarinet when necessary, and every 
cor anglais player can play the oboe, which is the soprano to his alto. The 
converse also holds good. The Reid Orchestra could by this time have 
possessed its own contrafagotto player if our. third bassoon had been able to 
persuade the Trustees of the King’s Fund that an instrument required in the 
oratorios of Haydn, the symphonies of Beethoven, and in about five out of six 
of all recent important orchestral works was not a “luxury” to the man who 
would most certainly be called upon to play it. 

The chief hardship in the orchestra is in the case of the horns. We have 
here in Professor Donaldson’s Museum a pair of horns with complete sets of 
crooks which should enable the horn players to play Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, or even Bach, with exactly the technique required by the composer. 
One of the most brilliant recent books on orchestration points out the desirability 
of this, and adds that :— 


**In the Berlin Opera House a set of hand-horns is provided for orchestral purposes, and the rule 

is, valve-horns on a 77¢stan night, hand-horns for Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. The players there 
have a fixity of tenure, and a certain necessary amount of leisure, which permit them to nurse their 
embrochure and adapt it to the varying conditions of performance. In |Edinburgh], where a brilliant artist 
may be rehearsing a Symphonic Poem of Strauss in the morning, playing a Mozart Symphony in the 
afternoon, and blaring out pantomime music in the evening, no such ideal results can be expected.” 
This was written early in 1914, so that war-time conditions had nothing to do 
with it. Moreover, I see that I have made a slip of the pen in my quotation, 
and that it is not in Edinburgh but in London that the barbarous necesssity 
prevails which ruins the technique of brilliant artists. In the many towns where 
pantomime music and the cornet’ a pistons furnish almost the only steady 
employment to a horn player, it is impossible to appreciate too highly the 
artistic devotion and courage which can induce such a player to stick to ‘his 
troublesome but beautiful instrument at all. But that devotion and courage 
exists, as no one should know better than the conductor of the Reid Orchestra. 

The only remedy for the situation is that most complete of all remedies, 
the support of a local symphonic orchestra; which is no luxury but 
strictly necessary for the maintenance of an honourable profession. One other 
thing is necessary, and that is an organisation which does not merely 
rehearse what is barely needed for each concert that the orchestra gives, but 
which systematically trains and studies the art of orchestral music. The system 
the Reid Orchestra has so far evolved has present disadvantages, the most 
obvious being the necessity of using the public concerts from the outset as part 
of the training. But these troubles are all of the type of the “ vicious circle,’ 
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The only way to get out of the “vicious circle” is to stretch it until it is no 
longer vicious. Which rather mixed metaphor may be illustrated as follows. 
When the Reid Orchestra held its first practice in the Music Class-Room, any- 
body could have pointed out that it was unfit to execute at its first concert a 
programme ranging from Beethoven’s Corzo/anus Overture to Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn, and Thomas Dunhill’s Irish Songs. Yet, at quite an early 
state of our practices I was able to write to Sir George Henschel that “we are 
making good progress. The difficult passages go well, and even the easy ones 
are beginning to sound quite decent.” The plain truth is that if we had taken the 
advice of the wise people who warned us against being too ambitious, not only 
would progress have been impossible, but we should have begun at the wrong 
end ofour task. Ifyou are training a child, you have to begin with what suits the 
childish mind and the childish limbs. But there is nothing childish about the 
infancy of an orchestra ; and when you are training grown-up people, it is quite 
as necessary to keep them interested as to keep children interested. And the 
very first things that you can get an organisation of grown-up people to practice 
seriously are the technically difficult things, provided of course that the difficulty 
is reasonable and solid. Not until we had some practice in things of which 
inexperienced players and listeners can see the difficulty could we expect to 
have a clear idea of the kind of tone production and rhythmic accuracy that is 
necessary for playing simple things broadly, naturally, and persuasively. I 
confess to have been much amused at finding that one of the programmes in 
which we played Mozart’s E flat symphony and Beethoven’s 4th symphony was 
considered in some quarters a marked success on the ground that for once 
we had selected things well within our powers. Mozart is always a very 
dangerous composer for brilliant modern performers to attempt at sight. As for 
Beethoven’s 4th symphony, that serene expression of health and happiness is 
one of the most nerve-racking things a young orchestra could possibly tackle, 
and I kept it back for three years before I ventured to produce it. Well then, 
one of the “ vicious circles” through which our enterprise, like most enterprises, 
has to struggle may be described thus—that an orchestra ought not to be 
brought before the public until it is worth listening to, and that it will never be 
worth listening to until it has been brought before the public many times. The 
only way to get out of this circle is to stretch it. The public must be patient and 
generous. In four years we have succeeded in stretching this circle till its 
cramping force has been considerably weakened. The critics have had the 
generosity to take a far-sighted view, and we have had encouragement to justify 
them. 

A more difficult “vicious circle” is that from which all orchestral players 
suffer. The Reid Orchestra can never be a well-established institution until it 
can provide enough work to give something like a livelihood to its members, and 
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it can never give anything like a livelihood to its members until it is a well- 
established institution. Here again, I see signs that this, the worst of all our 
“vicious circles,” is beginning to stretch and weaken itself. There is plenty of 
room for the Reid Orchestra as an organisation to provide training for any 
number of musicians, and occupation for twice as many as it now contains. But 
if there is one thing that makes me angry, it is the attitude of mind which 
denies that the local cinema or theatre musician has a musical soul because he 
does not instantly throw up his daily employment for the sake of an orchestra 
in which he can at present earn about £25 in a year. 

I have already hinted at the particular “vicious circle” which I personally 
feel in the task of training the orchestra, viz., the fact that the process of training 
has at present to be inextricably mixed with what should be the more routine 
business of rehearsal for particular programmes. This “vicious circle” has also 
weakened itself by stretching, but 1 hope that some day we may find a shorter 
way of breaking out of it altogether. In a few words let me explain what the 
present system is, The professional members of the Reid Orchestra meet the 
University and non-matriculated music students once a week, on Tuesdays, in 
the Music Class-Room for a two hours’ practice. On Thursdays there is a 
similar two hours’ practice at which attendance on the part of the professional 
members of the orchestra is voluntary. At these Thursday practices there is 
abundant opportunity for going into technical details, and it is understood that 
there is also opportunity for testing and training any orchestral players who choose 
to avail themselves of it. University students, of course, join the class on payment 
of the class fee and attend on the Tuesdays and Thursdays. Now as things stand 
at present, the Faculty of Music has no summer session, and consequently the 
whole work of preparation for the Reid Concerts has to take place during the 
season of the concerts themselves. It is fairly evident that the whole musical 
work of the University would be far less congested if one session could be 
mainly a concert season, and there could be another session to which the 
technical and incidentally much of the degree work could be relegated. The 
matter is mainly a question of expense; for we must take as an axiom that the 
professional members of the orchestra, however much they may themselves 
admit that the training it affords is profitable to them, shall be paid for their 
work at the practices. Very little change would really be made in the nature of 
the present winter practices, though the benefits of the summer training would 
be indescribably appreciated ; and the most obvious effect to the public, apart 
from the improvement in the orchestra, would be that the forthcoming season’s 
programmes would become fixed months beforehand instead of being, as at 
present, liable to alteration at the last moment. In the summer (or winter, 
whichever season is chosen) the orchestra, free from the preoccupation of 
rehearsing a definite programme under circumstances of hurry which are pre- 
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cisely what a University of all places ought to avoid, would devote itself to 
the intensive systematical study of things every orchestra ought to know, from 
the famous: difficulties in standard works to the most important recent dis- 
coveries and experiments in orchestration, including I hope in course of time the 
exercises and compositions of our own students, 

Perhaps the general public does not always realise that to a young 
orchestra the most hackneyed classics are as new as Bantock’s Hebridean 
Symphony. There is no work in existence which the Reid Orchestra can as yet 
have played more than three times. When a well established orchestra plays a 
Beethoven Symphony its only concern is with the particular “new readings” its 
conductor may see fit to impose upon it; and in the cases of the travelling 
conductor who comes and in two and a half hours with a strange orchestra, 
creates “his” C minor symphony (meaning thereby what he chooses to make 
of Beethoven’s raw material) there is in popular musical zsthetics a good deal of 
humbug, about which the really great conductors are themselves very out- 
spoken. All the great achievements in orchestral performances have been cases 
where one musician, disposed by nature and circumstances to take an educative 
view of his task, has trained a local orchestra. The Hallé Orchestra, which 
established the reputation of the Reid Concerts, is our British classical example. 
Another example, foreign, but perhaps not less significant, is that of the 
Meiningen Orchestra which, as Weingartner pointed out in his brochure on 
conducting, was neither large nor in its first stages composed of first-rate 
material, but which under the direction of its first conductor, Biilow, revealed 
the possibilities of orchestral ensemble to towns that boasted the possession of 
the finest and best established orchestras in Europe. Meiningen is a town 
about the size of Moffat. I have just heard from Dr Somervell that in the very 
quiet country town of Guildford a local orchestra has arisen which has just 
performed his 7alassa Symphony in an excellent classical programme. This is 
very encouraging ; not less so because it is so much easier to feel gratified by it 
as a system of the spread of culture than to realise its bearing on the question of 
music as a livelihood. When Mozart was treated as a kind of inferior domestic 
servant at the court of a certain notorious archbishop of Salzburg, he complained 
that his salary was “too much for what I have to do, too little. for what I could 
do.” I confess that when I see the difference between what our orchestral 
players can do and what they have to do, it is then that I most deeply feel the 
sense in which we are an unmusical nation ; that is to say, a nation in which the 
best musical talent in Europe is systematically thrown on to the scrap heap and 
kept there. And I cannot conceive a more appropriate or, indeed, a different 
function for a University Faculty of Music than that of making this unmusical 
state of things impossible. DeBoer, 
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V. 
CHORAL MUSIC AT THE REID CONCERTS. 


The problems of the chorus are entirely different from those of the 
orchestra. Scotland is one of the great homes of choral music, and Scottish 
choral. societies are sometimes very perfect instruments indeed. I cited the 
Hallé Orchestra and the Meiningen Orchestra as examples of the truth that a 
high standard is most readily set by an institution that has been impressed from 
its foundation by a single educative artistic personality. The Kirkhope Choir is 
one of several Scottish brilliant illustrations of the same truth in regard to 
choral music. When I came to Edinburgh, its founder had just retired from 
conducting it. Between the first and second seasons of the Reid Orchestra I 
approached him with the request that he might see his way to resuming his 
activities in special relationship to the projects of the Reid Chair. To my regret 
he told me that his retirement was final, but he most generously placed his choir 
at my disposal, and the second season of the Reid Orchestra was enhanced by 
the co-operation of a considerable body of that choir at two of the concerts, 
The collective personality of a choral society is difficult to revive after an inter- 
regnum, as the flow of the process of the recruiting and the retiring of its individual 
members is normally but little less rapid than that of the studentship of a 
university. But whatever the difficulties in maintaining the actual continuity in 
that flow during the years since 1914, the Chair of Music desires to associate the 
name of its honorary graduate, Dr John Kirkhope, with whatever choral music 
shall be executed under its direction in future. ; 

There is as much scope for special university methods and subjects of study 
in choral music as there is in orchestral, particularly as regards the music of the 
sixteenth century which stands to the whole of our musical esthetics as Greek 
art and literature stands to modern culture. As the chapter on the Historical 
Concerts shows, this has not been neglected by the Reid Chair; and in 1917 
the Kirkhope Choir, reduced in numbers though it was, continued to enlarge 
the basis for the University study of choral music by its performance of works 
by Palestrina, Wilbye, Weelkes, Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. In the follow- 
ing year a nucleus of that choir made further progress, though the works 
studied, like many of the works which have been practised by the Reid 
Orchestra, have not yet come to performance. The Chair of Music is by no 
means disposed to regard choral music as a subject exhausted. by what the 
public already knows. 
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VI. 
GENERAL REID’S MUSIC. 


Those who most appreciate the charm of the customary ceremonial per- 
formance of General Reid’s March will surely rejoice at the discovery that 
numerous compositions of his exist in an authentic form, and that in that form 
they repay more than a ceremonial performance. The famous March has not 
perhaps lost much in its customary arrangement; though the setting by the 
“celebrated Mr Winter,” which General Reid commissioned for it, is very much 
more calculated to “show the taste of his period” than the orchestration that 
became traditional at the Reid Concerts; and I certainly think we should lend a 
hearing to the other eleven marches of the dozen to which it belongs. I confess 
that when I discovered the real origin of the Introduction, Pastorale, and 
Minuet, that constitute the rest of the traditional “Reid Music,” I felt very 
angry at the treatment which a narrow early Victorian British musical pro- 
fessionalism had inflicted upon the music of a scholar and a gentleman who 
turns out to have been not only one of the most substantial benefactors to this 
University, but a far more sensitive musical personality than any of the people 
who afterwards arranged dzsyecta membra of his sonatas for a merely ceremonial 
performance. Surely, therefore, no lover of old customs can regret that I have 
restored General Reid’s compositions to their original form, when that means 
that an eminent artist like M. Fleury, having once been induced to play them 
at a Reid Concert, thinks it worth while to obtain a copy for performance 
in Paris, 

It is not difficult to understand why General Reid’s sonatas were not 
discovered before. The six known to me are bound up ina very nondescript 
volume, which begins with a translation of Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 1 give 
the title of the set that is buried in the middle of the volume :— 

Six 
Sa Ome ae OR: S 
for a 
German Flute 
Hautboy or Violin 
with a Thorough Bass for the 
Harpsichord 
being a second edition 
composed by 
GENERAL REID 
Pr. 55: 
London. 
Printed by H. Wright, N. 13 Catharine Street 


Strand 
where may be had a second book of solos. 


As to the so-called “ Reid Music” of tradition, apart from the famous march, the 
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Introduction (scored heavily as a vigorous slow march) is really the languorous 
slow movement of the 3rd Sonata, which’ M. Fleury played last Saturday. The 
Pastorale (scored thinly and: squeakily for a flute in its ‘top octave) turns out to 
be the slow movement of the Ist Sonata, written consistently in the most 
mellow region of the flute. The Minuet, again, comes from the 3rd Sonata 
where it was followed by two variations, while its trio is the minuet of the 
6th Sonata. ; 

I shall try and find General Reid’s second book of solos as soon as 
possible. His first book was discovered just in time for the first concert of 
the Reid Orchestra, so there are two more birthdays of General Reid to come 
before its contents are exhausted. 


VTL? 
UNIVERSITY MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Professor Niecks was the creator of the Edinburgh scheme of musical 
degrees, a scheme which at the time of its foundation had no parallel in Europe, 
and which in the opinion of Professor Niecks’s successor still remains in advance 
of current ideas as to the ways in which a University can teach music. Accord- 
-ingly, I appealed to the author of this scheme for an article on Musical Degrees, 
and I was richly rewarded by the following pithy and characteristic letter :— 

40 GEORGE SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 
22.2.20. 

DEAR PROFESSOR TOVEY,—Forgive me! I am not at all inclined to write 
an article on Musical Degrees. For one reason, I am interested in this subject 
only as part of the general subject of Musical Education; in fact, without 
previously treating of music study as a whole it is impossible to deal with 
musical degrees adequately or in any way usefully. Now, my notions about the 
teaching of music are so peculiar, so revolutionary, nay, so outrageous, that 
unless I had a heart of steel I could never venture to reveal them to my fellow 
creatures, for I should expose myself to the wrath of the large majority of 
parents, teachers, and scholars. Of course, this is a tragic misunderstanding. 
What I have unweariedly insisted on in speaking and writing, in public and in 
private, in season and out of season, has been this: to avoid methods of educa: 
tion that are sure to lead to failure, if not to absolute, to comparative failure, at 
the very least to an enormous waste of time. The secret of my remedy is the 
simultaneous development, from the very first to the very last, of practice and 
theory, or in clearer words, of both the how and the why of things. This seems 
simple and natural, but, alas! is rare, sought for in vain in the most famous 
music-schools of the civilised world, for lack of money, if not of art and 
intelligence. 
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When, therefore, in 1891 I came to Edinburgh as Reid Professor of Music, 
and the Universities’ Commissioners, then sitting in consultation on the new 
regulations, asked me to assist them in drawing up a Musical Degree Ordinance 
for Edinburgh, I rejoiced at the prospect of finding scope for my heterodox 
ideas. A Draft Ordinance submitted. for my approval I had to recommend for 
rejection as too ancient, respectfully (for it was in accordance with. honoured 
ways of long ago), but necessarily (for the wants of the future had to be taken 
account of). In explaining to the Commissioners my objections to the earlier 
document and in advocating the ideas which I wished them to substitute for it, 
I met sympathetic and understanding listeners. The new features in the 
examinations of the Edinburgh Music Degrees to be instituted were especially 
these :— 


(1) Tests in ear capacity and training. 

(2) Performing, including singing and playing at sight a playing from 
score. 

(3) Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, and Instrumentation, Form,. etc., 
theoretical and practical, and with a view to artistic production. 

(4) Musical Analysis—z.e., the intelligent study of musical works of art 
with regard to structure and content, technique and esthetics. For 
musical analysis the study of literary and especially poetical 
analysis is of the greatest importance. The amount of parallelism 
between the two must strike the observer at once, and the benefit 
is double, formal and spiritual, and incalculable 

(5) History of music, especially regarding what most matters—develop- 
ment and style. 

(6) Acoustics in as far as bearing on the art of music. 

(7) The last point, however, is the most important one—it is the teaching 
professor, without attendance on whose previous prelections the 
candidate may not present himself at the degree examinations. 


The root idea of the above musical graduation scheme is obviously the same 
which I described as that of my general education scheme—simultaneous 
development of practice and theory, continuous mutual help of how and why, 
with the object of mastery and independence. 

If anything more requires to be said about the matter, you, my dear friend 
and genial successor, are the most suitable man to say it. On the one hand, at 
the greater distance your present standpoint for judging is more favourable than 
my original one; and on the other hand, it is on you that lies the duty of 
watching over the regulations, not to keep them invariable for all time to come, 
but to keep them in harmony with the ever-changing conditions of times 
and men.—TI am, Yours truly, FR. NIECKS. 
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DrEaAn—Professor DonaLp F. Tovey, B.A. 
PROGRAMME OF CLASSES, 1919-1920. 


Orchestral Practice and Orchestration - - - Tuesday and Thursday 
History and Analysis (Discussion of Students’ Essays) —— - Wednesday 
Theory and Practical Thoroughbass ~~ - - - Wednesday and Friday 
Advanced Counterpoint and Composition - - - - Hyriday 
Musical Interpretation - - . - - Monday and Wednesday 
Ear Training - : - - - - . - Tuesday 
Counterpoint = - - - - - - : - Tuesday 
Outlines of Musical History — - : - - - Thursday 
Formal Analysis - - . : - - Thursday 
Harmony - - . - - - - - Friday 
Advanced Harmony - - - - - - - Friday 
IX. 


~ LIST OF WORKS PERFORMED. 


The following works have been performed by the Reid Orchestra up to the 
present date :— 


Bach - - Church Cantatas for Alto Solo, Obligato Organ, and 
Orchestra : 
Vergniigte Ruh’. 
Geist und Seele. 
Concertos: 3rd Brandenburg Concerto in G, for nine-part 
Strings. 
Concerto in D minor, for Clavier and Strings. 


Bantock ~ - Prelude to Sappho. 
Hebridean Symphony (twice). 


Beethoven - - Symphonies: No. 3, in E flat, Zrozca (three times). 
No. 4, in D flat (twice). 
No. 5, in C minor (twice). 
No. 7, in A major (twice). 
No. 8, in F major, 
Concerto for Pianoforte, in E flat (No. 5). 
Choral Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


Overtures : Coriolanus. 
Egmont (twice). 
Leonora, No. 2. 
Leonora, No. 3. 
Consecration of the House (three times). 


Berlioz 


Brahms - 


Chopin - 
Dittersdorf - 


Dunhill, Thos. F. 


Dvorak 3 


Elgar - 
César Franck 
Handel - 
Haydn A 


Mendelssohn 


Moussorgsky 
Mozart - 


Parry - 


Rimsky-K orsakoff - 


Saint-Saéns 
Schubert : 


Schumann - 
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Scene a’ Amour from Romeo and Juliet. 
Overture: King Lear. 


‘4th Symphony, in E minor (twice). 


2nd Pianoforte Concerto, in B flat. 

Tragic Overture (three times). 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn. 

Rhapsody for Alto Solo, Male Voice Chorus, and 
Orchestra. 


Largetto from Concerto in E minor. 
Phaéton Symphony, after Ovid. 
Three Songs, with Orchestra. 


Ist Symphony, in D major. 
Concerto, in B minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra. 


Variations for Orchestra. 
Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
“ Where’er you walk.” Song from Semele. 
Symphony, in E flat, No. 99 (Salamon, No. 3). 
Oxford Symphony, in G major (No. 92). 
Hebrides Overture. 
Scherzo, in G minor. 
Cradle Song, for Alto Voice with Orchestra. 
Symphonies: E flat major. 
G minor (twice). 
C major (twice). 
Concertos : For Pianoforte—C minor. 
A major (Kochel, No. 414). 
A major (Kochel, No. 488). 
For Violin—A major. 
For Clarinet—A major. 


For Flute—G major. 
D major. 


Overture: 7he Theatre Manager. 
Four Sets of Orchestral Dances. 
Arias: From Seraglio and Cosi fan tutte. 


Symphonic Variations. 


Conte Féerique, Op. 29. 
Song of Lehl: for Alto Solo and Orchestra. 


Phaéton. 


Unfinished Symphony, in B minor. 
Symphony, in C major (twice). 


Pianoforte Concerto, in A minor. 
Overture to Manfred. 
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Stanford - - Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra. 

Somervell - - Normandy Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Tchatkovsky - - Pathetic Symphony. ) 

Tovey - - Pianoforte Concerto, Op. I5. 

Wagner - - Faust Overture (twice). 


Siegfried Idyll (twice). 
Lohengrin’s Narrative. 


Weber - - Overtures: Zhe Ruler of the Spirits. 
furyanthe. 
Oberon (twice). 


The KIRKHOPE CHOIR, besides taking part in the Brahms Rhapsody and 
the Beethoven Choral Fantasia, has performed at the Reid Concerts Bach’s 
Jesu Priceless Treasure and groups of Madrigals by Wea and- Weelkes, and 
three Motets by Palestrina. 


The following artists have appeared at the Concerts of the Reid 
Orchestra :— 


Singers - Miss HELEN ANDERTON. 
Miss OLGA HALEY. 
Miss PATUFFA KENNEDY-FRASER. 
Miss DENNE PARKER. 
Miss FLORA WOODMAN. 


Mr GERVASE ELWES. 
Mr MAURICE D’OISLEY. 


Piano - Miss FANNY DAVIES. 
Miss MARY G. GRIERSON, Mus.Bac., Edin. 
Mr RAE ROBERTSON, Bucher Scholar, University of Edinburgh. 


Violin - Miss ADILA D’ARANYI. 
Violoncello - ‘Madame SUGGIA. 

Flute - - M. FLEURY. A 
Clarinet - Mr CHARLES DRAPER, 


EDINBURGH; DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET 
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ONCERT (Afternoon Series), SATURDAY, 20th MARCH 1920. 


the Consecration of the House” - oe: - - Beethoven 
2 2 “ = “ : - Mendelssohn 
chestra aid Violin Obligato : . - - oh ee 
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REID ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Pelereierl SAS ON 


SECOND CONCERT 


IN 


THE USHER HALL, 
SATURDAY, 12tTa FEBRUARY 1921 


at 8 p.m. 
Singer 
MADAME LUCY ROMAIN. 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


-Concert under the direction of . 
PATERSON, SONS & Co, LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


PROGRAMME 


1. TWo MARCHES - = - - - General Reid 


2. SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 2, Op. 70 - - = - Dvorak 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells willbe rung. | 


3. SCENE from The Bride of Dionysus, Act IIL, - > © DEF, Tovey 


(First Performance.) 


Singer—Madame Lucy ROMAIN. 


4. SYMPHONY in B flat (Salomon, No. 12) : : : Haydn 


NEOUE BSe 3.y eb: Bl eT. 


IL TWO MARCHES & : - - - General Reid 
born Feb. 13, 1727 


(a) March III., scored for Wind-band by “the celebrated Mr Winter,” czrvca 1803. 
(6) March IV., “ The Garb of Old Gaul.” 


II. SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 2, Op. 70 ¢ - E : Dvorak 
Allegro maestoso. SCHERZO. Vivace. 
Poco Adagio. FINALE. Allegro. 


There are three principle types of work produced by Dvofak. The “ New 
World” Symphony represents his greatest success with the public, a success due 
indeed to its great beauties, but also due to the absence of any qualities that are . 
difficult to appreciate on a single hearing. The second type of Dvofrak’s work is 
that in which, with a pathetic attempt at a lower grade of rustic worldly wisdom, 
he tried to repeat his successes by exaggerating what he had been told was his 
attractive naiveté. The result of this was a large number of works too popular 
for the public, which in artistic matters does not approve of the breaking down 
of such class distinctions as it is accustomed to respect. By these works, Dvorak 
did not succeed in writing down the composer of the “ New World” Symphony: 
the Pianoforte Quintet, and the Stabat Mater, but he did extinguish the curiosity 
both of the public and of all serious musicians as to whether other works of his 
that have not become immediately successful might not be important. And it 
so happened that his really great works were from the outset written down by 
the orthodox criticism of thirty years ago. His first three symphonies are 
immeasurably more important than most of his better known works; and I have 
no hesitation whatever in setting his Second Symphony along with the C major 
Symphony of Schubert and the four symphonies of Brahms, as among the 
greatest and purest examples in this art-form since Beethoven. 

There should be no difficulty at this time of day in recognising its 
greatness. It has none of the weaknesses of form which so often spoil Dvofak’s 
best work, except for a certain stiffness of movement in the Finale, a stiffness 
which is not beyond concealing by means of a suitable freedom of Zempo such as 
the composer would certainly approve. There were three obstacles to the 
appreciation of this Symphony when it was published in 1885. First, it is 
powerfully tragic. Secondly, the orthodox critics and the average musician 
were, as always with new works, very anxious to prove that they were right 
and the composer was wrong, whenever the composer produced a long sentence 
which could not easily be phrased at sight. And this naive and irresponsible 
Dvofak, when he is at the height of his power, happens to be one of the greatest 
masters of the long meandering sentence, ramifying into countless afterthoughts, 
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The great sentences that he was allowed to write remain ; and such examples 
as the continuation of the second subject in the first movement of this Sym- 
phony (following Ex. 5 of our quotations) and the trio of the Scherzo (Ex. 12) 
would, if they were alone preserved as fragments of nineteenth-century music, 
prove to a future civilisation that Dvorak was a great composer. To the 
immediate contemporaries they proved that they were not easy to remember, 
and, as Hans Sachs says, “That annoys our old folks.” The third obstacle to 
the understanding of this Symphony is intellectually trivial, but practically the 
most serious of all. The general effect of its climaxes is somewhat shrill. 
Dvorak was at once recognised as a great master of the orchestra. Prout, in 
writing his treatises on Instrumentation, always quotes him as “the greatest 
living master of scoring.” And there is no page of Dvorak’s orchestration which 
does not instantly carry conviction as eminently brilliant and orchestral. Yet 
his scores are almost as full as Beethoven’s of difficult problems of balance, and 
he is anything but a correct and disciplined writer. Now if a work is loosely 
constructed, many a point which the scoring tends to obscure may be left in 
obscurity without much damage to the listener’s enjoyment; the trouble comes 
when the composition tells such a well-constructed story that the listener catinot 
afford to lose a sentence. The position of these great works of the middle of 


Dvofak’s career, then, is this, that they demand and repay the study one expects - 


to give to the most difficult classical masterpieces; but the composer has 
acquired the reputation of being masterly only in a few popular works of a 
somewhat lower order. It is time that this injustice should be +¢ectified. 

The first movement begins with the following sombre but energetic 
theme :— 





The delicate rhythmic contrast between the two figures marked (a) and (0) is of 
great importance in the whole scheme and is typical of all that makes highly 
organised work more difficult to perform than the most elaborate technique of 
external effect. 

From figure (a) arises an impassioned phrase— 
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In dramatic dialogue this passes on to a new figure with (a) in the bass— 


INOn 3: 





which is taken up vigorously by several voices, and suddenly softens into a gentle 
dialogue between a horn and an oboe in a remote key ; but the passion instantly 
breaks out again, and the rhythmic figure (4), in angry dialogue between the 
strings and tlie wind, returns through a wide range of harmony to the main key, 
D minor. And now the first theme blazes out on the full orchestra. (It is not 
very easy to hear it through the high ¢remolo of the strings.) Figure (0) brings 
about a fine dramatic stroke as masterly in execution as in conception, and leads 
through a wistful transition passage of rich harmonic interest to the Second 
Subject. This begins with a broad melody— 











the continuation of which I have already referred to as one of Dvofak’s greatest 
musical paragraphs. After this has risen to its impassioned climax, we notice 
through its long-drawn close plaintive fragments of the first theme, Ex. 1. 
After a moment’s hesitation this theme emerges energetically, and the Exposi- 
tion is brought to a full orchestral climax with a magnificent combination of 
Exs. 1, 3,and 5. Just as it seems to be settling to a close it plunges suddenly 
on to the dominant of D as if to return to the key of the opening. But the 
harmony moves far away into other regions, and the development sets out in 
B minor with a pathetic dialogue on the Second Subject, alternating with 
passionate outbursts of the First. It is impossible to over-praise the mastery 
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and tragic power with which this shortest of all Dvotak’s developments fetches 
its compass through distant keys swiftly to a Recapitulation in which the First 
Subject is represented only by its outbursts on the full orchestra immediately 
before the Transition. There is the true inwardness of musical form and 
dramatic power in all this. The themes, the climaxes, the emotional contrasts 
are related to each other as character is related to fate. A new turn given to 
the harmony brings the Transition into the right direction to lead to the Second 
Subject in D major. Dvorak gives us its glorious main paragraph in full, as is 
essential to the enjoyment of it ; but when it comes to a close, and the fragments 
of the first theme appear, the full tragic power of the movement becomes 
revealed. The climax does not lead to triumph; on the contrary, the figure 
of Ex. 3 arises in the brass instruments like some stroke of fate, and brings the 
movement to a crisis of the utmost power towards the end of which we can just 
catch a glimpse of one more of the themes which were so energetic in the 
Exposition, Ex. 4. From this climax there is a still more impressive and 
sudden decline; and the first movement dies away in the dark mood of the 
opening, with the full pathos of that theme now made manifest. 
The Slow Movement begins with one of Dvordk’s finest melodies— 





When the clarinet has completed its melody in two strains, the strings enter 
and the full orchestra surprises us within the next two bars by crowning the 
melody with a grand tonic chord. From this emerges a more impassioned and 
less naive sequel to the tune— 
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which leads to one of the profoundest passages Dvorak or any composer has 
ever written— 


No. 8. 





The nearest approach to this in mood and orchestration might perhaps be found 
in the loftiest and most characteristic moments of the symphonies of Bruckner, 
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but it is something new and unique in music to find an idea characteristic of that 
sincere but maladroit composer carried out with perfect mastery and terseness. 
This wonderful passage leads to another new theme in which a horn and a 
clarinet play the parts of a rustic Tristan and Isolde to a crowd of sympathetic 
orchestral witnesses— 


No. 9. 





This seems to be dying away, but it suddenly mounts to a climax in which the 
first notes of the main theme, Ex. 6, are heard in the brass, closing however into 
a stormy new theme in the minor. The storm dies away into D flat major, from 
which key a passionate dialogue sets out with several new themes which I need 
not quote. The modulations are rich, the orchestration is clear and varied, and 
the rhythms are impulsive. The return to the main key is, like every cardinal 
point in the forms of this Symphony, a stroke of genius. Its power as such is 
enhanced by the fact that Dvorak does not return to the first theme, Ex. 6, but 
to its continuation, Ex. 7. Very few composers since Mozart have appreciated 
the force of a return which is made to the middle of a subject instead of to its 
beginning; and it is one of the tragic puzzles in musical history that the 
composer, who has achieved such mastery as Dvorak had throughout this work, 
could ever lose it or cease to exercise it. The mysterious Bruckner-like passage 
follows, and leads to a very much greater climax. The music seems to be 
dying away finally ; yet we are waiting for something. At last it comes. It is 
the original first theme, this time upon an oboe instead of a clarinet. The oboe 
seems to reveal the true inwardness of the melody; yet the clarinet also has its 
say in a final dialogue in which the phrases are echoed on the still softer flute. 
Towards the end we are also shown the true inwardness of that grandiose tonic 
chord which intervened between Exs.6 and 7. In a new and more emotional 
context we have something like it started by a roll of the drums, as the wind 
instruments rise to one last melodious climax. 

All Dvorak’s Scherzos are effective, but not all of them are as distinguished 
as the Scherzo of his Second Symphony. Any composer who has a lively 
recollection of the dance-rhythms of his own province, and who is the possessor 
of a Czecho-Slovak language in which to give them names which are neither 
English, German, nor Italian, may easily figure in musical journalese and 
musical dictionaries as the inventor of a new art-form by writing quite ordinary 
‘dance music and calling it a Furiant or a Trepak. The Scherzo of Dvorak’s 
First Symphony is an excellent movement, and is called a Furiant. The 
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Scherzo of the Second Symphony had not this advantage, but it is a finer 
movement throughout, and the Trio I have already cited as containing one of 
Dvorak’s most beautiful musical paragraphs. From the Scherzo I quote the 
main theme with its characteristic deux-temps rhythm— 


No. Io. 





and the cadence theme which towards the end of the movement dies away in a 
very impressive passage before finally flaring out. 





The splendid main theme of the trio begins as follows— 


No. 12. 























but the quotation can give no idea either of the length of the paragraph, nor of 
the peculiar mood produced by the incessant rumbling of the basses. On the 
appearance of a livelier theme— 


NG:I3. 





this becomes a gentle rustling on the flutes and violins. With the return Of the 
first paragraph in a quite unexpected key, F major, the ominous rumbling again 
pervades the air, and at last a rapid crescendo leads to the return of the Scherzo, 
its course shortened in some ways but expanded emotionally in connéction with 
its cadence theme, Ex. 4. 

The Finale is no less rich in themes than the rest of the Symphony. At 
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the outset two require quotation, connected with each other by ‘the’ figure 
marked (4)— 
a te ae No. 











There is no mistaking the tragic effect of the deliberate chorale-like march of 
the second of the two. In quoting the first I give in small notes the impulsive 
arpeggio-figure (c), with which it is varied when the wind instruments or the full 
orchestra take it up forte, as they very soon do, adding various other figures in 
the course of an agitated dialogue, which other figures become gathered up 
into new themes. Of these the most important is the following— 


No. 16. 








which may be called the Transition theme. Dvorak’s transitions, unlike those 
of Schubert whom he so often resembles in his habits of form, are almost always 
very discursive and elaborate, and we need not be surprised to find yet another 
theme assuming importance in later developments— 


No. 17. 





After a stormy discussion of this, the Second Subject arrives in the shape of a 
broad triumphant melody in A major— 


No. 18. 








LO 


Thisiis -brought:toia full. climax which-ends in A iminorand-diesvaway into the 
beginnings of a Development on a large scale. There is no difficulty in following 
its course with the aid of these quotations. Indeed the only trace of inequality 
in this Symphony lies, as I have already suggested, in the fact that the rhythms 
of this Finale are_rather uniformly regular, which causes the-themes and their 
alternations to lie side by side jrather:than_ to build up into continuous action. 
Yet there is plenty of drama and plenty of coherencé in the scheme; the only 
reservation is that the onus upon the performance is rather to keep the move- 
ment flowing than to articulate what is already so clear in the phrasing. 

The development takes the themes of the First Subject more or less in their 
original order, and combines them with great resource and vigour; the chief 
climax being produced by the sudden outburst of the two transition themes, 
Exs. 16 and 17, with solemn new signals on the trombones and trumpets. 
When this storm has died away there are further quiet developments on the 
first theme in various remote keys; from which a rapid crescendo returns to the 
tonic and brings back the First Subject.in the full orchestra, From this Dvorak 
passes rapidly to his recapitulation of the Second Subject without going through 
his” transition material, which he holds in reserve for the short but powerful 
Coda which i is easily g grafted on to the end of the Second Subject. The solemn 
tone of the close i is amply justified by every theme and every note of this great 
work, which never once falls below the highest plane of tragic music, nor yet 
contains a line which could have been written by any composer but Dvofdk. 


2ond siilny enoltiv: Interval of ten minutes. 


III. SCENE from The Bride of Dionysus, Act IIL, - - D.F. Tovey 
Singer—MADAME LUCY ROMAIN. 


‘© PheFhird ‘Act of this Opera takes place on the island of Naxos, . It has 
opened with a scene in which Phedra has by incantations lured Theseus away 
from Ariadne, and is already departing with him on the ship of the. Athenians 
whom Ariadne has saved with Theseus from the terrible doom of Minos’s 
Labyrinth. The second scene is on another part of the sea-shore of Naxos near 
some high cliffs. It is early dawn; and Satyrs and Fauns are seated on the 
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heights singing a‘song’that tells how Syrinx fled from Pan, how he lost her “ 
os reeds””.and how she now lives in Pan’s pipes. . 

| In adapting this scene for concert purposes, the song is represented byl its 
atic syfrphoiny; which gives the melody of the second: stanza 
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awakens Ariadne, who appears breaking through the bushes in the foreground 
below. She thinks that it is Theseus who is singing and playing; and she even 
mimics the sound of the Pan-pipes as she asks “ Where art thou, Theseus?” 
Anxiety at finding herself alone grows slowly, and for some time it is completely 
lost in serene faith in the love he declared for her and won from her, The 
themes of the lyric movement which Ariadne now sings (Exs. 3 and 4, quoted 
in their place in the text) are a calm version of the love-duet that took place 
at a time of the utmost peril and excitement in the escape from the Labyrinth. 
The lower figure of Ex. 3 is connected, as the present text proceeds to 
show, with “the waves breaking tranquil and slow,” but in the rest of the 
drama it has further associations with the Nereids, who in the previous scene 
had tried in vain to break the power of Pheedra’s spells. The upper figure 
shows that Ariadne’s mind is inspired by Theseus’s declaration of love. Her 
own melody (Ex. 4), which now for the first time in the Opera takes shape as 
an independent lyric, has a wider meaning than she herself as yet: realises. 
Pheedra, with all her self-seeking arts and incantations, is the rightful bride 
of such as Theseus: Ariadne is a bride for a god such as she has always known 
in her own soul, but has never been able to reconcile with what life shows her 
of those Olympic deities from whom she is herself descended. 

This theme of her love-song, now so quiet and slow, had already risen to a 
bacchic frenzy during her escape with Theseus from the Labyrinth; but it will 
not reach its full climax until the hymn which accompanies her final apotheosis. 
Of all this she not only knows nothing, but, when her growing anxiety reminds 
her of a strange dream which has made that night prophetic of the future, she 
shows that the idea of her divine future (Ex. 5) rather adds to her terror. 
Suddenly she sees the black sail of the Athenian ship. Even then, she must 
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watch it for some time before she can recognise that it is going away from’ her 
instead of coming to fetch her, The orchestra repeats the melody (Ex. 6) of a 
chorus which the Athenians had sung in the First Act, when they thought that 
their only hope of rescue, their hero Theseus, was dead, and they mourned 
him, indulging themselves in the fancy that his soul had passed into the sea- 
' birds, the “strong-winged foam-wanderers, glad birds of the sea.” 

In the previous scene of this third Act they had set.sail in the moonlight, 
with this chorus adapted joyfully to their return home. It has been used else- 
where in the Opera, once by Ariadne herself, and implies the two-fold notion of 
release and of death. Now the orchestra carries the whole melody through, 
without regard for Ariadne’s despairing cries. She hurries along the shore 
trying to follow the course of the ship. In the Opera the scene is now speedily 
filled with Satyrs and Fauns, who excitedly debate on what is to be done to 
avert some great evil that may make this holy island unfit for their god. For 
concert purposes the scene is finished by allowing the orchestra to proceed 
quietly to the end of the original chorus. It will be understood that in the real 
drama Ariadne has many terrible phases of passion and exhaustion to go 
through, before she is ready to utter her last words as a mortal, on passing into 
the mists which disperse only when she stands aloft as the Bride of Dionysus. 


With these words, however, the concert version may conclude, by way of. 


symbolising the scheme of which it is a small part. 


‘““Q Love, Love, whither, whither to perish 
Hast thou led me ? 
In thee still do I trust, 
Lead me forth to the light !” 


The Orchestra can then most fitly conclude the matter by transposing to 
the requisite key the end of the previous scene, where the Athenian ship had 
started away with Phedra and Theseus, leaving the Nereids to bewail his broken 
faith, 

The following text differs in a few particulars from that of the original 
drama as published by Messrs Longmans in 1912-13. 


ARIADNE. 
What sounds wake me ? 
So clear and wild, yet sweet ! 
Where art thou, Theseus ? 
Was it in dream I heard thee sing ? 
Nowhere I see thee by this dawn’s dim light. 
Yet well I know that here alone thou wilt not leave me long. 
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O Love, Love, that with tender thought fillest 
The heart thou hast made thine own, 

As the dawn with soft light 

Filleth the earth and sky, and bringeth comfort 
To the lone heart of Night ; 

O Love, Love, though evil of thee be spoken 
By those that ne’er have known thee, 

Yet I that know thee now, 

Of thee will I think no evil. 

In thee will I rest my trust,-"nor deem that thou 
Can’st e’er have broken 

Hearts that in thee have trusted. 


Though I hear not thy voice, 
Though I look not within thine eyes, 
Yet would that I now might know, 
O my love, what thoughts are thine. 


Are they blissful and calm as mine? 

Do the waves that upon the sand 

Break, tranquil and slow, 

Doth the wind that with a soft and whispering noise 
Stirreth among the leaves above, 

Through the grass below, 

Speak to thee with a voice that now thy soul, grown wise, 
Hearing may understand ? 


Yet, alas! but a brief while, 

When thou art hence, 

May glad thoughts my loneliness beguile. 
Dim fears I know not whence 

In my heart arise ; 

For the light of the dawn’s smile 

On sea and land 

To a frown hath faded, and changed 

Are the voices of waves breaking and leaves that whisper, 
In a moment grown estranged. 

O my love, fain, how fain 

Would I hear thy voice again, 

Would I look within thine eyes ! 


(The Pan-pipes are heard again ; ARIADNE, with a cry 
of “* Theseus,” goes to meet the sound, but recoils in 
terror at whut she sees.) 


Ah! ‘The God of this lone isle ! 
He is gone. Theseus, 


No. 5. 
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Why so long hast thou left me here alone, 

Where such things haunt ? 

Yet for what cause did terror master me so? 

They are nought but silly woodland Satyrs. Yonder 
Their goat-foot traces! Ah, yet, 

Now my strange dream comes back. 

Not causeless were my fears. 

Did I not dream that thou didst leave me, Theseus ? 


Upon thy ship over calm, windless seas 

Together were we drifting, thou and I 

Alone. In thine embrace I lay ; 

Serene enchantment filled me, gazing deep 

Within thine eyes—when suddenly a voice 

Was heard, ‘“‘Come, Theseus ! 

Long hast thou delayed. O Theseus, come!” 
Then slowly, as one in trance, 

Arising, down he leapt through the still deep, 

That frothing closed. Straightway in wild anguish 
Had I too then leapt down : but (oh, terror !) 
Vainly my feet toiled, strangled and close entwined 
With sudden clasping growth of ivy and vine, 

That over mast and sail and cordage trailed 

And climbed deck-rooted, till with whispering leaves 
And scent of flowers the whole ship was filled. 

Then from the foliage stole 

A serpent forth, that in swift, gliding coils 

Enwound me, and o’er my heart fixed deep its sting. 
Yet who may know in truth what dreams portend ? 
From the Gods are they, or sometimes perchance 
Blind ghosts from Chaos? Lo! from that burning wound 

















No. 6. 


Not death’s expected anguish, but a strange 
Exhilarating rapture, a calm bliss 

Spread through my spirit, domineering there 

Like new life poured within me by some God. 
Alas! therefrom reft of my soul’s true bliss 
Forlorn I waked. Where art thou? Was it then 
Poseidon called thee from me to himself, 

As my dream bodes ? 








(Suddenly ARIADNE perceives the black sail of the Athenian 
ship some distance out at sea. She starts forward.) 


The ship! Ah! He is coming. 
For this cause he left me, 
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But why so far out seaward ? 

Past yonder reef with the wind it steers ; 
But tacking soon 

This way with sails furled and oars bent 
Hither will it glide to where I stand.— 
Ah! 

The rocks are passed, 

Yet with sail and oar still seaward, seaward ! 
It is not, nor can be—not Theseus’ ship. 
Yet the sail, the death-black sail— 
Theseus! Turn back, Theseus ! 
Theseus ! an Sontag ts fio 


(Zxit ; following the ship along the shore.) 


In the Opera the action proceeds for another three scenes, leading to 
Ariadne’s last words as a mortal, when she passes through the mist. The 
theme of the orchestra is, for the last time, that of Ex. 3. 


““O Love, Love, whither, whither to perish 
Hast thou led me? 
In thee still do I trust, 
Lead me forth to the light ! ” 


IV. SYMPHONY in B flat (Salomon, No. 12) - - - Haydn 
Largo leading to Allegro vivace. MINUETO, Allegro, 
Adagio, FINALE, Presto. 


According to the autograph this is the ninth of what Haydn called the 
London Symphonies and posterity called the Salomon, after the impresario who 
arranged for that production in the years from 1791 to 1795. It is 102nd of 
the hundred and four Symphonies which the most recent musical scholarship 
has sifted out from the miscellaneous and doubtful works that have at various 
times passed as Haydn’s Symphonies. 

Like every mature work of Haydn, it has a form of its own which constantly 
upsets the orthodoxies of text-books. If comparisons were any use in dealing 
with classics, I should be inclined to put this Symphony with the 1o4th and 
last Symphony in D major known as Salomon, No. 2, and the String Quartet in 
F, Op. 77, No. 2 as the three greatest of Haydn’s instrumental works. It has 
all Haydn’s characteristic freedom of form, and more than Haydn’s usual 
symmetry. He is a composer whose devices are singularly difficult to explain 
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away by rules of symmetry; and there are works as large as this Symphony 
where the orthodox methods of Sonata analysis hopelessly break down. The 
main reason for this is that Haydn is a great composer with an eminent sense of 
spaciousness, working on a very small scale. In order to make the most 
of his small space he tends to write his largest movements on a 
single theme, and has a wonderful art of building that theme into paragraphs 
of all manner of shapes and sizes without ever falling into any confusion 
between the manner of formal exposition, where that is wanted, and a free 
discursive development elsewhere. But in such circumstances a regular Recap- 
itulation is out of the question: and what the orthodox text-books assume to be 
Haydn’s recapitulation is neither more nor less than a true Beethoven Coda of 
the ripest kind. Where then does the symmetry come in? It comes in at the 
end of the Exposition, which Haydn always rounds off very neatly in a way 
which he quietly reproduces at the end of his movement, just where it is the 
last thing you would expect. 

The whole question of asserting symmetry in greater volume depends for 
Haydn upon the scale of his work, which is seldom so large that the growth of 
symmetry would not run counter to the dramatic force of his style. The great 
master from whom Haydn learned that a perfect maturity could be attained 
both in opera and instrumental music was, of course, Mozart; and it is one of 
the paradoxes of musical history that Haydn conspicuously failed in opera 
because his style was too swiftly moving, in other words too dramatic, for the 
operatic forms at his disposal; whereas Mozart, the supreme master of comic 
opera, is the very composer whose instrumental music was on just a large enough 
scale to emphasise formal symmetry without ceasing to make progress in 
dramatic power. . If, then, this Symphony does show a recognisably orthodox 
scheme in its First Movement and Finale, with clearly marked Second Subjects 
and identifiable Recapitulations, the reason is because Haydn feels that he is 
writing on a large enough scale to use a variety of contrasted themes such as will 
not waste his all-important space by being recapitulated. The only way to get 
the benefit of Haydn’s or any great composer’s sense of form is to listen naively 
to the music, with expectation directed mainly to its sense of movement. 
Nothing in Haydn is difficult to follow, but almost everything is unexpected if 
you listen closely and without preconceptions. 

The introduction I leave without quotation. After a solemn initial note it 
begins, like many other Haydn introductions, with a calm melody. This soon 
loses symmetry when the basses take up its main figure and carry it into rather 
remote keys; but the more the music broadens the more evident is its intention 
of leading to something quite different. It is developed just far enough to give 
a very definite feeling of breadth; and then after a pause the Allegro sets in 


with the utmost energy. 
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The First Subject begins with a symmetrical melody— 
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given out by the full orchestra and repeated by the flute, doubled, as almost 
always in Haydn's scoring, by the first violins. In this case the colour of the 
doubling has a definite intention which will appear later on. A rousing ¢u¢zz on 
kindred material breaks in upon this repetition, and soon leads to the dominant 
(F major) where a very vigorous new theme enters, without ending or interrupting 
the flow of the passage— 





It will be seen that the accompaniment of this connects it with the first theme. 
Before the passage has come to a close there is something which a too clever 
analysis might connect with the introduction. As this appeals to the eye rather 
than to the ear I have removed it from temptation of the listener by not quoting 
the introduction. Haydn is perfectly capable of having intended the allusion, 
and still more capable of laughing at anybody who taxes him with it. What 
really matters is the Beethovenish passage that follows the close of this ¢attz— 





Its violent rhetorical pauses are impressive enough here; but what would not 
occur to a lesser composer is to make the passage take a slightly different course 
each time that it occurs, whether in the development or in the recapitulation. 
Haydn here concludes his exposition with a new version of Ex. 2, followed by a 
cadence formed from the third bar of Ex. 1. 

The development is inexhaustible ; it seems as if everything happened here. 
All the above quotations are worked out into quite different themes. No. 3 
becomes a romantic decrescendo, a cantabile, and a tutti. No. 2 becomes a 
grotesque three-part canon, which stamps its way through three different keys 
and finally disappears, one voice after another, on to the dominant of C. Here, 
after a pause, we have in C major (which is of all keys the most contradictory 
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to our tonic) the first theme as a genuine flute solo. There is not the 
slightest prospect of getting home from here to B flat, but the full orchestra 
comes storming in with all Haydn’s blustering masterfulness, and in its own 
good time works its way round in the right direction. The Recapitulation, 
when it does arrive, is, thanks to the variety of its material, easily enough 
recognised in the rough, but no doctrine prevents Haydn from combining it with 
much further development, such as one would find ina Beethoven Coda. 

The Slow Movement sums up an unappreciated chapter in musical history. 
It is considered correct to say that Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach effected the 
transition from the style of his father to that of Haydn and Mozart, and it is 
true that Haydn and Mozart regarded him and more than one other son of the 
great Sebastian as the elder masters who were contributing to the progress of 
music at the time. But when it is inferred from this that Haydn’s and Mozart’s 
types of form and development are in any way foreshadowed by Philipp Emanuel] 
Bach, the inference will not bear examination. We have in the slow movement 
of this Symphony a splendid example of what that influence exactly was; and 
probably we have in it the very latest example. Philipp Emanuel Bach’s tendency 
never was dramatic in the true sense of the word, and it became less and less so 
as he developed. Music can make an externally dramatic impression by means 
not in themselves musical—eg. the most dramatic feature in Ex. 3 is the 
fortissimo unison followed by a bar’s rest ; in other’ words, a noise and a silence. 
And so Sir Henry Hadow is able to quote from one of Philipp Emanuel Bach’s 
Oratorios a musically very simple passage (dealing with the moment when 
Moses struck water from the rock) as sounding a new note in music, simply 
because there is really very little in it to interfere with certain obvious theatrical 
procedures. But Philipp Emanuel Bach was very fond of music for music’s sake, 
and his whole tendency, even in his Oratorios, runs to luxurious lyric sentiment. 
And in his later Sonatas he was so far from developing in the direction of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s dramatic power that his whole attention was concentrated 
on a question of ornamentation. Players and singers at that time were allowed 
great freedom in interpreting and adding to the ornamentation the composer 
indicated for his melodies, and it seemed to Philipp Emanuel Bach, especially as 
the art of ornamentation was falling into decadence and chaos, that the time had 
now come for writing Sonatas in which the repetitions were written out in full 
with variations. These Reprzse-Sonaten, then, were his latest contribution to the 
development of music ; and it is impossible to conceive anything more calculated 
to confine mnsic to lyrical and decorative expression and to slacken the sense of 
movement. The only composer of importance who has preserved this notion of 
Philipp Emanuel Bach’s is Haydn, who in a number of early works showed that 
he recognised its value for a certain type of melodious slow movement. Unlike 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, he also saw that to repeat both parts would make the 
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movement too long; and he accordingly madea varied repetition only of the first 
part, and in the recapitulatory portion of the second part devised an ornamenta- 
tion which would combine both versions. A slow movement of this kind need not 
be expected to occur in any work of Haydn’s later than the date of his acquaint- 
ance with Mozart. Only once, in this ripest of Symphonies, has he taken a 
favourite slow movement from an early trio, an unusually beautiful specimen of 
Viennese musical rococo, transposed it from F sharp major to F, and written out 
a full repetition of the first part (which was not repeated in the original trio) in 
order to add, not fresh airs and graces, but perhaps the most wonderful orches- 
tration to be found before Beethoven. It would bea very educative puzzle to ask 
some superior person convinced of the uselessness of all orchestration more than 
twenty years old, to guess by ear alone how the last bars of this slow movement 
were scored. The orchestra happens to consist of one flute, two oboes, two 
bassoons, two horns, two muted trumpets, muffled drums, and strings. Even in 
this purely lyric movement there is a certain dramatic element besides the 
wonderful colouring, but it is notable that it occurs in the second part which is 
not repeated. The movement, with its present maturity and its antecedents, 
summarises, as I have said, an unappreciated chapter in musical history—: 


No. 4. 





My quotation shows the first theme. If, instead of dismissing it as a familiar piece 
of Viennese rococo, we face the plain facts, we shall find that very few rhythms 
in modern music are as complex or as subtle as this. Ifyou take its exceedingly 
slow main beats you will find of course they will prove to be uniformly a simple 
matter of three divided by two; but the modern composer very rarely follows 
out so slow a uniform rhythm with so much variety of detail. It looks much 
more complicated to have no underlying uniformity and to change the time 
signature every two or three bars; and it also may look more subtle to have 
unusual groups such as 5, 7, or 13, whether uniformly or capriciously. But we 
may fairly question whether these are always real complexities or real subtleties. 
Some of the most imposing of them have been known to straighten themselves 
out into quite commonplace rhythms to the naive listener who is deprived of 
the aspect of the printed page. On the other hand, the rhythm of Haydn’s 
Adagio is undoubtedly a combination of 18 triplet semiquavers in a bar alter- 
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nating freely and combining with 12 semiquavers, though he uses the simplest 
possible notation to convey it. Moreover the very next note of the melody after 
my quotation fills a whole bar by itself. Modern studies in musical rhythm, 
such as the Ravel Trio that was done at the first Historical Concert this year, 
closely resemble metrical effects in poetry; and they have no room for such 
a phenomenon as a note or a syllable that is eighteen times the length of the 
prevalent rhythmic unit and yet does not check the flow. 


2 


The Minuet requires no quotations except for the rhythmic figure > | “ i 
which is treated in the second part with the humour which is often called 
Beethovenish when Beethoven is most like Haydn. The trio has a broader 
melody over and under which various instruments from time to time make an 
acquiescing cadence of two notes. This, however, they put into different parts 
of the phrase, so that it never twice means quite the same thing. 

The Finale begins with one of Haydn’s best themes of the kittenish type— 





The young tiger is also very charming as a kitten, and this finale has powerful 
muscles with which to make its spring. It has a well-defined Second Subject, 
almost as original as that in the first movement; beginning with a chromatic 


theme— 





and ending with a rousing dance. The First Subject, as might be expected 
from its character, returns in the tonic like a rondo-theme, with some lively fresh 
touches in the scoring. Then it plunges angrily into the minor as if to start a 
blustering middle episode. This speedily turns itself into a lively development 
with some of that very efficient fugue-writing which is to be found in almost all 
Haydn’s larger finales. It is very tersely handled, and leads to a very recog- 
nisable recapitulation of both the First and the Second Subjects in the tonic, 
But before the final dance-tune is allowed to conclude matters, Haydn’s (se. 
Beethoven’s) Coda intervenes and does everything that even the coda of a 
Haydn finale can think of, beginning with the Great Bassoon Joke and 
continuing with Haydn’s characteristic insinuation that everybody in the 
orchestra has the theme on the tip of their tongue but cannot pronounce it. 
Then the rousing dance-tutti is allowed to conclude the matter, and even the 
drums assure us that they know the first figure of the theme, ial | ? 
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I. CONTE FEERIQUE - - 2 - Rimsky-Korsakow 


2. FIFTH SONATA, in F major, for Flute - - General Reid 


Flute—M. FLEURY. 


3. ANDANTE FOR FLUTE WITH ORCHESTRA - - = Mozart 
(First Performance in Edinburgh.) 


Flute—M. FLEURY. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


4. SERENADE FOR FLUTE, with Accompaniment of Small Orchestra, 7. S. Kelly 
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5. ELEGY FOR STRING ORCHESTRA—In Memoriam Rupert Brooke, /. S. Kelly 


(First Performance in Edinburgh.) 


6. SYMPHONY No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 - - - Beethoven 
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PONTE FEERIQUE, Op. 29 - - - Rimsky- K orsakow 


I have not been able to procure the fairy-tale told by Pushkin which is the 
subject of this very rich specimen of Rimsky-Korsakow’s exquisitely clear and 
brilliant tone-painting. With all its characteristic simplicity in phrasing and 
composition it has a genuine freedom of form and a variety of matter which 
suggests that it is not confined to any one fairy-tale, and that the listener will 
best do it justice by listening to it as a piece of music without trying to fit it 
to any collection of non-musical facts. As Weingartner has shrewdly pointed 
out, the main objection to fitting a piece of purely instrumental music to a 
chronological sequence of events is that different listeners will think at different 
paces, so that one will be in at the death of the Blatant Beast before another 
has discovered that the poem chronicles no such event. The shrewd Rimsky- 
Korsakow has prefixed Pushkin’s introduction, which shows precisely the 
atmosphere of the work, but which equally definitely leaves the tale itself 
to the music. Here is a prose translation at two removes through the French 
translation of Dupont :— 

“Tn a round place on the sea-shore there is a green oak: a golden chain 
hangs from the tree, and a wise cat is tied thereto and prowls round and round, 
night and day. When he goes to the right he hums a song—when to the left he 
tells a tale. There are marvels in that place: there a satyr wanders; there a 
naiad sits on the branches; there, in small, unknown pathways, appear the 
tracks of wondrous beasts; there you see, stfpported on hen’s legs, a little 
cottage without doors or windows; there woods and vales swarm with ghosts 
by the thousand ; there, at dawn, the tide beats on the desert sandy shore, and 
thirty splendid knights come out in line from the crystal waves, followed by their 
sea-tutor; there a young king, riding his ways, captures a terrible sovereign ; 
there, in the clouds, in sight of the people, an enchanter carries off a hero 
over the woods and the seas; there, in her prison, a young queen sheds tears, 
having no servant and companion Lut a wolf who serves her faithfully ; there 
King Kostchei perishes, staring at his gold; there dwells a Russian spirit... . 
there all breathes Russia. 

“] have been there; I have drunk hydromel; I have seen the green oak by 
the sea; I have sat upon its roots, and the wise cat has told me his tales. 

“T REMEMBER ONE: AND HERE IT IS.” 

First there is a mysterious introduction ; the quotation shows its two main 
figures, the one ominous in the basses, the other querulous in the violins— 
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Then, beneath sustained wailing harmonies, a slow fugue-subject crawls up from 
the basses— 


























Eldritch squeals accompany its emergence into the upper regions; and then 
the harmony brightens into daylight, and the clarinet gives out a naively 
graceful melody, in Rimsky-Korsakow’s characteristic type of self-repeating 
two-bar phrasing. Here are the main figures— 























The flowing accompaniment (4) is important in later developments, and so also 
is figure (c), which leads to a wistful sequel, which I have not space to quote; 
oboes and‘ bassoons complaining above basses that ruminate on figures of 
Ex. 2, while violins answer with a mysterious new chattering figure leading 
back to the materials of Ex. 1. Suddenly the trombones burst out in grotesque 
tragedy— 




















The figures of Ex. 1 play a dramatic part in this catastrophe; and a new 
movement begins, with grim liveliness— 

















As it proceeds, with increasing speed and excitement, the figures of Examples 1 
and 4 are worked in; when suddenly the fury breaks off into the plaintive 
(unquoted) sequel of Ex. 3, and a violin solo, climbing down with the querulous 
second figure of Ex. 1, leads to the following indolently whimsical dance-tune 
(or march) for the flute,—or for Pushkin’s wise cat? 
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The continuation grows more and more capricious and rich in modulation, cul- 
minating in a rhetorical pause; upon which the clarinet, accompanied by the 
harp, enters with Ex. 3 in B flat and transformed into 2-4 time. It works the 
tune up to a new and happy climax and close. Then some of the lively 
material of Ex, 5 follows, with an exciting crescendo; the violins eventually 
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bringing in the “chattering” figure mentioned among the sequels of Ex. 3, 
This quickly brings about the triumphant outburst of Ex. 3 in the full orchestra: ° 
and the trombones are quite spectacular in their attack on the flowing accom- 
paniment figure (Ex. 3 (4) ). The important figure (¢) brings about a new turn 
of events, passing into 6-4 time (which practically comes to restoring the 
original rhythm) and continuing in a new flow of melody, beneath which the 
mysterious fugue-subject of Ex. 2 looms up in the basses. The violins answer 
it, and then the accompaniment figure ( (0) of Ex. 3) breaks loose; and, after a 
catastrophic pause, the lively material of Ex. 5 is resumed and worked up in 
more grotesque tragedy than ever, the trumpets making wild mockery of Ex. 4. 
Again we have the same turn of events; that is to say, the plaintive sequel of 
Ex. 3 intervenes and leads, in a new key (C sharp minor), to the whimsical 
dance-tune of Ex. 6; the flute and solo violin now exchanging parts. Then 
we have again the melody of Ex. 3 in its 2-4 version; this time as an oboe 
solo, the accompaniment figure (4) on fezzzcato violas and also fluttering at 
double speed up and down in the flute. A harp lets off rockets in the form of 
its characteristic g/zssandos, an effect which is as fresh here as it was the day in 
1880 when it was written. (When lesser composers cheapen such effects they do 
so only in their own works: the poet who says the right thing in the right place 
with conviction has nothing to fear from those who have said it before or who 
shall say it afterwards.) 

Once more, though only for a moment, the tune bursts out in triumph with 
the full orchestra. Nothing except the scores of Mozart can surpass the 
accuracy and variety of Rimsky-Korsakow’s orchestral economy. This fairy- 
tale, like all his operas and orchestral works, has given out each of its many 
themes and passages several times 2” extenso, and each time with a new permuta- 
tion of the whole set of parts. The balance of tone is always perfect, the colour 
is always intensely brilliant and not less intensely pure. 

The plaintive continuation of Ex. 3 now intervenes tragically and brings 
back the original slow tempo and themes of the opening, as in Ex. 1. These 
work their way through mysterious chords to a serene close in which the oboe 
gives the first bars of Ex. 3, while the bell-like harmonics of the harp, beneath a 
solo violin, die away in the accompanying figure (0). 

“Here dwells a Russian spirit; here all breathes Russia.” Rimsky- 
Korsakow is of all musicians the supreme master of the Russian fairy-tale: 
grotesque, with no clowning ; ironic, with no lack of love; gorgeous from child- 
like pleasure in bright colours, with no self-conscious effort to make an 
impression; and, behind and above all the grotesqueness, irony and caprice, 
eminently beautiful and innocent. 


1O 
II. FIFTH SONATA, in F major, for Flute - - - General Reid 
Andante largo. Larghetto. 
Spiritoso. Minueto. 


Flute—M. FLEURY. 


By the terms of General Reid’s bequest to the University of Edinburgh, the 
Reid Concert which is to take place on or about his birthday shall contain one 
of his Military Marches and one of his Solos for the Flute, “to show the taste of 
his day and to perpetuate his memory.” One of his Marches was duly performed 
last week, on the 12th of February (General Reid’s birthday being the 13th); and 
we now take the opportunity afforded by M. Fleury’s visit to perform the 
Fifth of his Flute Sonatas. The music so long known at the Reid Concerts as 
“General Reid’s Music” did not commemorate the taste of his day; it com- 
memorated the opinions of some unknown professional person who resented the 
production of the works of a scholarly amateur in their integrity. Who this 
professional person was I cannot discover; but he did his mischief a very long 
time ago, for I find that Professor Donaldson who held the Chair of Music from 
1845 to 1865 discovered the Minuet of this Fifth Sonata in what he called an 
“obscure manuscript”; a fact which satisfactorily proves that he never set eyes 
upon the miscellaneous volume in which I found General Reid’s genuine works, 
or at least one set of them, bound up with an English abridgment of Fux’s 
Gradus and a large number of other solos and duets for flute. For the benefit 
of anyone who may regret the familiar travesty hitherto known as the Reid 
Music, I transcribe the title of this genuine work and shall be grateful to anyone 
who can discover for me General Reid’s Second Book of Solos. The First Book 
shows that if General Reid represented the taste of his day, it must have been 
a great deal better than the taste of the professional gentleman who strung 
together three tunes from these Sonatas and upholstered them for the fullest 
Orchestra of the Mahogany Period. 
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Il]. ANDANTE for Flute with Orchestra - Fe - Mozart 
Flute—M. FLEURY. 


Mozart’s two Concertos for the Flute have already been played at the Reid 
Orchestral Concerts. It now remains for us to hear the last and perhaps the 
most beautiful of his flute works, this Andante, which stands alone. It is 
possible, though we have no direct evidence to that effect, that it was written as 
a substitute for the andante of the Concerto in G which we played last year. 
The very beautiful and elaborate slow movement of that work requires two 
flutes in the orchestra besides the solo player, and Mozart may have found that 
this was inconvenient. The other cases in which there is a single movement, 
slow or quick, for a solo instrument with orchestra, are all known to be cases of 
reviving an old work and substituting this new movement for the corresponding 
old one. Be this as it may, the new movements are at their best by themselves, 
and the original works are best in their early form. The production of a 
Concerto at a public concert in Mozart’s, and even as late as Chopin’s time, was 
one of those best of all possible events in which every detail was a necessary 
evil. The first movement was produced in one part of the concert, the slow 
movement and finale were produced about an hour afterwards when the audience 
had been gratified by other items which might now find place in a rather 
ptimitive variety entertainment. Nothing more clearly proves the genius of the 
greatest masters of eighteenth-century music than the undoubted fact that their 


concertos and symphonies have an inviolable unity, which at the time of their — 


composition was appreciable by the composer alone, or to the few who studied 
the works in private. More than anything else in the flute works of Mozart, the 
style and themes of this Andante are prophetic of his yet more magic flute of 
thirteen years later. The position and melodic type of the first theme is very 
like that of the tune with which Tamino in Die Zauberficte first tries the power 
of the magic flute, with the effect of bringing on to the stage a complete 
menagerie of fascinated birds and beasts. 





My quotation indicates the picturesque introductory chords for oboes, horns, 


and pizzicato strings, which are cunningly developed later on into a second 


subject. The movement is worked out in the typical arioso sonata-form, and is 


one of the ripest examples of Mozart’s style at its comparatively early date of 


composition, 1778. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


EEE EE 


1S 
IV. SERENADE FOR FLUTE, with Accompaniment of Small 
Orchestra, Op. 7 - : - - e - £S. Kelly 
Flute—M. FLEURY. 
I. Prelude. Allegretto vivace. IV. Air and Variations. 
II. Idyl. Adagio non troppo. V. Jig. Allegro commodo. 


III. Minuet. Allegro brillante. 


Commander F. S. Kelly, D.S.C., R.N.V.R., left but a small collection 
of compositions to represent him as a musician. Those who have known 
him, and watched the steady irresistible growth of his mastery of life, will 
always be convinced that music, which was his central means of expression, was 
an art in which he was sure to achieve something unique and complete. The 
two works produced on this occasion can do more than indicate the beginnings 
of what was in process of expression restrained only because it was all-compre- 
hending. With him there was a time for everything. His duty towards music 
did not distract him from his duty towards life, nor did life distract him from 
music. He would abandon nothing until he had mastered it ; and so we have in 
this Serenade an essay in the tiniest of classical forms, each of them different 
and each of them devoted to expressing its own normal nature clearly and 
completely. The Prelude, in a small binary form without development, needs 
no quotations, though it has plenty of material, containing at least three inde- 
pendent themes. The Idyl] (also in binary form) is in the key of A flat, a very 
remote region from E minor, the key of the work. The slow tempo means that 
the whole movement is really on quite a large scale. Things like the first move- 
ment are by no means as easy to compose as they seem; but it is obvious at 
a glance that this slow movement is a composition of great distinction and 


subtlety. I quote its first theme— 
VG. T. 
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which leads to a florid second subject in the dominant, closely allied to the first. 
This I do not quote, but give the passage which leads back to the first— 





In the recapitulation the first subject is expanded so as to reach a climax 
through a wide range of keys; and when the second subject returns in A flat it 
unexpectedly plunges into Ex. 3 in the remote key of A minor, and so leads to a 
Coda which is the crown of the whole work. When the key of A flat is finally 
restored, the transition theme, Ex. 2, returns and, just before the end, surprises us 
by again plunging for a moment into A minor (by reading its characteristic 
F flat as E natural). It is a great mistake to suppose that a masterpiece like this 
slow movement is produced by mechanically copying classical works. It can be 
produced only by a composer who knows what the classical works mean. It is 
real. The little Minuet and Trio is not less real in its tiny way ; and those who 
knew the composer could instantly recognise him in the Purcellian green-field 
freshness and simplicity of the Air and Variations. There are only three complete 
variations, and they are all melodic. The third variation in E minor (the 
movement as a whole being in G) is an exercise in double-tongueing for the flute, 
and leads by a deftly constructed coda to a delightfully scored re-statement of 
the original theme, with a neatly expanded close. The whole suite concludes 
with an eighteenth-century Jig. 


V. ELEGY for String Orchestra—In Memoriam Rupert Brooke, /. S. Kelly 
At d€ réar Cdovow anddves, How 6 TavTwr 
c ig 2A bh ate > A An 
apmakTnp “Aidns ovK ému yetpa Badet. 
(Thy nightingales live on ; and Hades, the all- 
rapacious, shall not lay his hand upon them.) 


The Serenade and the Elegy are two completely contrasted works, and the 
opportunity of presenting them together gives the best means of showing the 
full range of thought which the composer had time to express. The following 
letter shows the external origin of the Elegy :— 

“ Friday, April 23rd 1915. Hood Battalion. 
“HM.T. Grantully Castle, Skyros. 

“The events of to-day made a deep impression on me, Rupert Brooke 

died on board the French hospital ship at 4.45 p.m., and in view of the ship’s 
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orders to sail at 5 a.m. the following morning, arrangements were at once made 
to bury him on the island he loved so well. ... It was about a mile from the 
shore to the grove, over very difficult stony ground, and the petty officers who 
bore the coffin had to go very slowly. We reached the grove at 10.45 p.m., 
where, in the light of a clouded half-moon, the burial service was read... . It 
was a most moving experience. The wild sage gave a strong classical tone, 
which was so in harmony with the poet we were burying that to some of us the 
Christian ceremony seemed out of keeping. When all the others had gone 
back to the boats, Lieut.-Commander Freyberg, Ock Asquith, Charles Lister, 
Denis Browne, and I covered the grave with stones and as many pieces of 
marble as we could find. . . . The body lies looking down the valley towards 
the harbour, and, from behind, an olive-tree bends itself over the grave as though 
sheltering it from the sun and rain. No more fitting resting-place for a poet 
could be found than this small grove, and it seems as though the gods had 
jealously snatched him away to enrich this scented island. For the whole day 
I was oppressed with the sense of loss, but when the officers and men had gone, 
and when at last the five of us, his friends, had covered his grave with stones, 
and took a last look in silence—then the sense of tragedy gave place to a sense 
of passionless beauty, engendered both by the poet and the place.” 

I gratefully produce the following account of the Elegy written by 
Mr Borwick for a Concert at Eton College in 1916 :— 


THE LAST WORK 
OF 


FREDERICK SEPTIMUS KELLY, D.S.C. 
Killed in Action before Beaucourt, November 13, 1916. 


“The necessity for sweetening the Strings (z.e., by the addition of a Harp) 
has been giving me no peace, and I have at last found a spare hour or two in 
which to write out a part.” 


The extract is from a letter written on October 28th from the front, a fort- 
night before the great advance of the R.N.D. along the Ancre Valley ; and the 
work referred to is his last and most beautiful creation, the “Elegy for String 
Orchestra—In Memoriam Rupert Brooke,” which was composed in hospital at 
Alexandria, and which bears at the foot of the last page of the score the date 
June 27, 1915. 

The spirit is Greek that breathes from this remarkable work—less perhaps 
through the direct derivation of its terms from the Dorian mode, than from the 
lofty and controlled expression throughout, and the skilfully conveyed suggestion 
of some rhythmic and ceremonial accompaniment for the eye of imagination to 
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grasp. The music moves at a high level of inspiration, and reflects. for us 
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faithfully, I think, the composer’s state of feeling at this crisis of his life. 
Suffering indeed under a tragic sense of loss, his mind was yet steeped, as it 
were, in the afterglow of his friendship and communion with the poet. and the 
solemn beauty and almost mythical appropriateness of the ceremony of the 
poet’s laying-to-earth haunted him through the long hospital days like some 
beautiful vision or dream. 

At home, on leave, in April 1916, he gave the work some revision, and it 
was then that the question of the harp was first considered. But the idea did 
not seem to take root, nor was there any hint dropped during the six months 
following of his intention to incorporate the part until the arrival of the letter of 
October 28th, with the fragment of MSS. enclosed. 

The letter gives some account of the conditions under which he was living ; 
but it is not the discomfort of the trenches that bears most hardly upon him, nor ~ 
the stress and turmoil of life in the ruined village with high explosive and gas 
shells dropping all around. What “gave him no peace” was an impulse from 
within towards the ideal—an overmastering concern that his utterance might 
lack not one perfecting touch or last fine shade of expression. | 

The incident seems to me to set in a golden light one aspect of his 
character that I wished particularly to detach and emphasise, namely Loyalty. 
Loyalty—whether to his friend or his art—-to principle, cause, or country—was 
the chief corner-stone of his character. For those who are left there remains 
but to cherish with answering loyalty and an abiding affection his memory and 
example. LEONARD BORWICK. 


From a newspaper I take this short summary of the composer’s career :— 

“Kelly was one of that brilliant group of comrades-in-arms at Gallipoli, 
which included Rupert Brooke, the poet, and Denis Browne, the musician. 
Born in 1881, Kelly went to Eton in 1893, leaving it for Balliol—with the Lewis 
Nettleship Scholarship—in 1899. After taking his degree he studied music for 
five years (1903 to 1908) at the Frankfort Conservatoire. Four years later he 
made his formal début in London as a pianist, but his musical career began at 
the age of five, when he played Mozart’s Sonatas by heart. It ended a few days 
before his death when he conducted the Hood Battalion Band in a performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture to the real thunder of the guns in place of 
the concert-room mimicry of them. 

“ A select circle knew him as a scholar and musician of great gifts iy high 
aims, but in the popular mind his title to fame rested on his achievements as an 
athlete. He rowed in the Eton eight in 1899; in the Oxford eight in 1903 ; 
won the Diamond Sculls three times (1902, 1903, and 1905), and rowed for 
England in the Leander eight at the Olympic Regatta of 1908. He joined the 
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Royal Naval Division on the outbreak of war, and served throughout the 
Gallipoli campaign, when he was wounded, mentioned twice in dispatches, and 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. He went with the Division to France 
in May, 1916, and gave his life for his country at the taking of Beaucourt, south 
of the Ancre, by the Hood Battalion on Nov. 13.” ! 


VI. SYMPHONY No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 - . Beethoven 
Allegro con brio. Allegro, leading to 
Andante con moto. Allegro, ending with Presto. 


This work shares with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony the distinction of 
being not only among the most popular but also among the least misunderstood 
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of musical classics. It has not failed to inspire “ roaring cataracts of nonsense ’ 
from commentators, but the nonsense has, for the most part, been confined to 
technical matters of little concern to the naive (or ideal) listener; though one 
heresy I shall discuss here, since on it depends one’s whole view of the difference 
between real composition and mere manufacture. Another immensely lucky fact 
conducive to the popular appreciation of this Symphony is that the famous phrase 
(made still more famous by Robert Louis Stevenson in. The Ebb Tide)—the 
phrase which describes the theme of the first movement as “ destiny knocking at 
the door ’’—is no mere figment of a commentator, but is Beethoven’s very own 
words. Mistakes and misreadings in this mighty work have been as frequent as 
anywhere; the very band-parts issued under the auspices of the “critical ” 
edition have some scandalously stupid editorial alterations; but not even the 
notorious old trick of changing the first three quavers into crochets has been able 
to make any headway against the overwhelming power and clearness of the whole. 

Some good, however, may be done by denouncing the heresy which preaches 
that “the whole first movement is built up of the initial figure of four notes.” 
It is well worth refuting, for it has led to most of the worst features of that 
kind of academic music which goes furthest to justify the use of the word 
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“academic” as a term of vulgar abuse. No great music has ever been built up 
of an initial figure of four notes. As I have said elsewhere, you might as well 
say that every piece of music is built up of an initial figure of ome note. You 


may alsc sav that the highest living creatures have begun from the single 
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nucleated cell, But no ultra-microscope has yet unravelled the complexities of 
the single living cell; nor, if the spectroscope is to be believed, are we yet very fully 
informed of the complexities of a single atom of iron; and it is quite absurd to 
suppose that the evolution of a piece of music can proceed from “a simple figure 
of four notes” on lines in the least resembling those of nature. As far as I 
know, Weingartner is the first writer who has pointed out the truth that the first 
movement of the C minor Symphony is really remarkable for the length of its 
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sentences; that the first sentences, instead of being “ built up” of a single figure, 
break up into other sentences of even greater variety and breadth; and that the 
composer who first really “ built up” symphonic movements out of short figures 
was not Beethoven but Schumann, whose handling of the larger forms became 
sectional, diffuse, and yet stiff for this very reason. 

Obviously the same argument applies to the whole theory of Wagnerian 
Leit-motif. Wagner attained full mastery over the broadest sweep of sequence 
that music has yet achieved. This alone suffices to refute the orthodox 
Wagnerian belief that his music is “built up” out of the scraps of theme to 
which the association of dramatic ideas and the general possibility of articula- 
ing big phrases into small figures can be made to reduce it. 

In the first fine careless rapture of Wagnerian analysis it was discovered that 
the “ four taps’ with which “ destiny knocks at the door” in the first movement 
recur elsewhere; once (quite accidentally, though in an impressive passage) in 
the slow movement, and very prominently in the second theme of that dream of 
terror which we technically call the Scherzo (Ex. 4). This profound discovery 
was supposed to reveal an unsuspected unity in the work; but it does not seem 
to have been carried far enough. It conclusively proves that the Sonata 
Appassionata, the G major Pianoforte Concerto, the third movement of the 
Quartet Op. 74, and, with the final consummation of a fifth tap, the Violin 
Concerto, all belong to the C minor Symphony; for the same rhythmic figure 
pervades them too. The simple truth is that Beethoven could not do without 
just such purely rhythmic figures at this stage of his art. It was absolutely 
necessary that every inner part in his texture should assert its own life; but at 
the same time it was equally necessary that it should not cause constant or rapid 
changes of harmony by doing so. Figures that can identify a theme while 
remaining on one note are the natural response to these requirements. In his 
later works Beethoven used more and more polyphony in Bach’s sense; and 
rhythmic figures no longer pressed into the foreground of his invention, though 
he could still use them when he wanted them. It is astonishing how many of 
Beethoven’s themes can be recognised by their bare rhythm without quoting 
any melody at all. 
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In selecting the following illustrations for the C minor Symphony I have 
been guided mainly by the purpose of counteracting the effects of the “ short 
figure” heresy, and secondly, by the chance of removing by numerals a mis- 
conception which is likely to arise from the notation of long sentences in such 
very short bars. Thus Ex. 1 evidently comprises only the first half of a big 


sentence. (The crotchet tails and the small added notes show the pathetic new 


light in which it appears at the very end of the movement.) 
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Ex. 2, which gives the opening of the Second Subject, shows firstly the way in 
which the famous rhythmic figure (a) pervades the whole movement, and secondly, 
with the aid of my numerals, the way in which the four-bar rhythm should be 


scanned— 








From the second and third bars of this quotation (marked 1 and 2 in the 
rhythmic periods) are derived, firstly, the famous diminuwendo of chords in 
dialogue between strings and wind near the end of the Development, and 
secondly, the furious opening of the Coda, one of the most powerful tuttis ever 
written, and written with incredibly few notes for its weight. Of the Recapitula- 
tion two observations may here be made: first that, as Weingartner points out, 
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the pathetic cadenza for the oboe at the end of Ex. 1 is the outcome of a 
melodic line which it has been tracing for the last 16 bars; and secondly, that it 
is really a mistaken reverence for Beethoven which puts up with the comic 
bassoon instead of horns when we have Ex. 2 in C major. Beethoven had not 
time to change the horns from E flat; but now that the modern horn has all the 
notes that were missing in Beethoven’s day there is no reason why his spirit 
should continue to put up with an unmitigated nuisance, even if we are sure 
that he put up with it in a mood of Shakespearean humour. The continuation 
of the passage has a bitter note that was not in the original statement. 

The Andante I have left without illustration. Shakespeare’s women have 
the same courage, the same beauty of goodness, and the same humour. In 
form the movement is unique—dimly suggested by Haydn’s special form of 
variations on two alternating themes. But here the themes are of quite peculiar 
types. Violas and ’cellos (it is curious that Beethoven never uses orchestral 
‘cellos for melody without doubling them by violas) state the first theme in a 
single broad phrase-the end of which the higher instruments echo and carry on 
into a series of echoing afterthoughts. Then the second theme begins, very 
simply, pauses on a wistful note, and suddenly bursts into a blaze of triumph 
in a remote key, C major (the tonic of the whole Symphony). The triumph 
dies away into a passage of profound mystery and pathos, which leads back to 
the key of the movement (A flat). The first theme now returns varied in notes 
twice as rapid as the time-beats (the kind of variation which in the eighteenth 
century would be called a double). <A clarinet holds a sustained note above with 
a boldness which led early critics to suspect a blunder. (Our friend Dvorak 
did not think so when he reproduced it in the slow movement of his 
first symphony). Again the second theme follows (likewise with a quicker 
accompaniment) and leads to its blaze of triumph, which again dies out in the 
recognition that its day is not yet come. A second double of the first theme 
follows in due course, but, instead of getting beyond the first phrase, is given 
three times, the last time forte, leading to a climax and a pause. Then there is 
an astonishing series of meditations and adventures, on which the second theme 
breaks with its full note of triumph. The reaction from this (in one of those 
profound passages which early critics found quite ridiculous because they listened 
with ears attuned to the proportions of a Mozart Symphony) leads to an exquisite 
treatment of the first theme smiling through tears in the minor mode. Then, 
after more meditative delay, it comes fortissimo (for the first and only time) on 
the full orchestra (note the imitation by the wood-wind, if you can hear it through 
the far from evenly-balanced scoring). This time the echoing afterthoughts 
follow; and nothing in music is bolder and more convincing than the profusion 
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with which these afterthoughts give rise to others until the whole movement 1s 
rounded off in perfect proportions which at no point have revealed to us what 
they are going to be until the last note has been struck. 

The third movement I will not attempt to describe, but there is one piece 
of information which is very interesting historically, and which commentators, 
including Sir George Grove, have failed to make as clear as it might be. My 
quotations are, again, furnished with numerals which show where the pulses of 
4-bar rhythm begin. (The movement has often been scanned wrongly from 
beginning to end, and the writer in Grove’s Dictionary who cites the trio as an 
unacknowledged case of 3-bar rhythm has blundered straight into the trap). 
Now it is well known that in the early editions there were two superfluous bars 
where this first theme returns after the trio. The 2nd and 3rd full bars (marked 
3 and 4 in my rhythmic numbers) were written twice, at first Jegato as in Ex. 3, 
and then in crotchets with rests, as they ought to be after the trio. Beethoven 
wrote to his publishers to correct the redundancy; but it still remained upheld 
as a stroke of genius forty years after his death. Some old band-parts in the 
Reid Library have it. 

How did it originate? The answer is that this movement was, until after 
its first performance, meant to be of the same form as the Scherzos of the 4th, 
6th and 7th Symphonies (compare also the Pianoforte Trios, Op. 70 No. 2.and 
Op. 97, and the String-Quartet, Op. 59 No. 2, Opp. 74, 95 and 132)—that is to 
say, the whole movement, trio and all, was to be given twice, and the breathless 
pianissimo final de capo was to be the third presentation of the main theme. The 
redundant bars were for the prima volta, and they led back to bar 4 of Ex. 3 
(here marked 1 in my rhythmic periods). The double-bar and $ that must have 
stood there at the time would have had the effect of making it impossible to mis- 


No, 3. 
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read the rhythm, and Beethoven had actually chosen this point for marking his 
repeat, though it forced him to write out those two bars which afterwards 
became redundant when the repeat was abandoned. That it was abandoned 
shows how Beethoven’s own special form of the round-and-round Scherzo, 
alternating twice over with its trio, had to yield to the terrific impressiveness of 
the emotions created by these themes. Probably the long repeat proved detri- 
mental, not to the great darkness that leads to the Finale (nothing could weaken 
that), but to the reappearance of the “ Scherzo” in the development of the Finale. 

In the Finale trombones appear for the first time in the history of the 
classical symphony. I quote a part of the first theme in order to show that it 


No. 6. 








is again a case of a magnificently long sentence, weighted with repetitions even 
more powerful than those of the first movement, inasmuch as they are not 
sequential repetitions, but plain reiterations on the same position in the scale. 





The main theme of the Second Subject (No. 7) I quote in order to point out 
that the minims in the ’cellos form an important figure (c) turned to powerful 


No. 8. 








account in the Development. The final theme of the Second Subject (No. 8) is 
destined to be worked up in the Presto Coda. 

Spohr, who thought the theme of the first movement scrappy and undigni- 
fied, and the whole Finale an orgy of vulgar noise, admitted that the reappearance 
of the “ Scherzo” in the middle of the Finale was a stroke of genius for which 
the rest of the work might be forgiven. It is indeed a stroke of genius. Spohr 
liked it because it was interesting as a feature of form. He evidently disbelieved 
or disapproved anything that could be said about emotional values in this 
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symphony, and so he can hardly have realised where the genius really lay in the 
stroke. Let us remember that the “Scherzo” had a tremendous emotional 
value, and then consider how it is to be reintroduced into the sustained triumph 
of the Finale. Anyone would think that there were only two ways of working 
the problem: first, to reproduce the mood just as it was. Of course it would 
no longer have the same effect-—and this would mean that the original impres- 
sion would be weakened in the retrospect. Secondly, then, something would 
need to be done to heighten the effect. This would probably amount to telling 
' fibs about it; if you cannot recover the sensations you felt during an earthquake, 
it is not much use telling as your own experience things about it that you could 
not possibly have known at the time. We can easily see, now that Beethoven 
has shown us, that his is the one true solution which confirms the truth of the 
past terror and the security of the present triumph; but no lesser artist could 
have found it. Beethoven recalls the third movement as a memory which we 
know for a fact but can no longer understand: there is now a noie of self-pity, 
for which we had no leisure when the terror was upon our souls: the depth and 
the darkness are alike absent, and in the dry light of day we cannot remember 
our fears of the unknown. And so the triumph resumes its progress and enlarges 
its range until it reaches its appointéd end. 
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2 CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in B minor, Op. 61 


Solo Violin—Mr ALBERT SAMMONS. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end g 
interval, bells will be rung. | : 


“ 


3. SINFONIA PASTORALE, Op. 68 
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I. OVERTURE to “ Euryanthe” : - “ - Weber 


Weber was consumptive from his birth, and he had no time to lose, and no 
disposition to lose it. Throughout his thirty years of life his time was lost for him 
by fools and humbugs. His master, Abt Vogler, to whom he always remained 
loyal, was one of the most devastating of musical humbugs ; he has been described 
for all time, not by Browning’s poem (to which Browning gave the wrong name on 
purpose), but by that great classical scholar, Otto John, who in his Lzfe of 
Mozart, characterises Volger as one of those musical philosophers who disguise 
their lack of solid musical schooling in a vast ostentation of general culture. 
Vogler’s other great pupil was Meyerbeer. It is a pity the two pupils did not 
exchange their physical constitutions. 

Euryanthe is both a more mature work of art and a more advanced develop- 
ment of Wagnerian music drama than Lohengrin, though it is a generation earlier. 
No one who knows Luryanthe thoroughly will consider this an extravagant 
statement: there are fully a dozen well-developed J/ezt-motifs waiting for the 
Wagnerian label-sticker; and the division into set numbers (arias, quartets, 
et cetera) is an illusory survival which could just as easily be foisted upon 
Lohengrin, or even upon WMeistersinger. While there is nothing quite so 
sublime in Auryanthe as the Prelude and the Grail-themes of Lohengrin, Weber 
remains throughout Euryanthe on a level from which he is both morally and 
technically incapable of sinking as Wagner often sinks in Lohengrin. The 
whole work is of such a quality that a single glance at an unknown fragment of 
it would convince you that here is the style of a great man; and there is no 
form of dramatic music—not even the finale, where Frezschiitz itself shows 
weakness—which is not here handled with freedom and power, 

Why, then, is this tremendous work so seldom heard? Has Lohengrin, in 
pique at Elsa’s want of faith, meanly revenged himself by stealing Euryanthe’s 
birthright ? 

Ask poor Weber what he thought of Frau von Chezy after he had got “old 
Chez” to remodel her libretto for the ninth time. Ask him how he came to 
call his beautiful and virtuous heroine Ennuyante. 

He was not the only composer “Old Chez” took in. Schubert was 
another victim; but his Rosamunde was only incidental music to a play; and, 
the play being lost, we do not know what it was about, except that she was 
Queen of Cyprus. It is, however, pretty clear to a musician, where the 
poetasteress’s power lay. She had fluent and typical words and images for 
all moods, and a good sense of contrast. These properties might readily induce 
a composer to commit himself long before he had time to grumble that her 
style consisted mainly of indications of the places where style ought to be, 
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This does not often worry a composer whose own style is enough for him. 
The trouble comes when a great composer like Weber awakens to the fact 
that he is devoting the magnificent commonsense of his highest structural power 
to a drama in which the emotions and contrasts, admirably adapted for music 
in themselves, are associated with events as crazy as the logic of dreams. The 
beautiful and virtuous Euryanthe is made to appear faithless to her Adolar 
by means of the treachery of her confidante Eglantine and the villain Lysiart. 
It is not injured innocence nor any lofty scruple nor tragic ignorance that 
prevents her from saying the very first thing a rational being would naturally 
say when first put into her position; it is simply that if she said it the whole 
story would collapse, and all poor old Chez’s verses and all her puppets could 
not put it-together again. For three whole acts all the situations are of this 
type: there are no other Gilbertian qualities. Among the most troublesome 
features of the whole affair is that everything seems to depend on the unseen 
ghosts of Emma and Udo, two ancestors whose exact relation to Adolar a 
mere Southron cannot even in these genealogical latitudes undertake to describe. 
But, anyhow, long ago they committed suicide; and Euryanthe, who had to 
live in a garden adjoining Adolar’s family vault, told the dread secret to 
Eglantine, who told Lysiart, who told Adolar, who saw at once that this proved 
that Lysiart had won his wager against Euryanthe’s truth. Weber did his best 
for these poor ghosts, and very shrewdly drew public attention to them by bring- 
ing the music of their story into the overture and demanding that the curtain 
should be raised for a few moments at that point to show Adolar’s family tomb. 

Such, then, is the stuff to which Weber devoted the greatest of all his 
works. I am not without hope that some day the right story may be found 
for his music ; but many attempts to improve the libretto have failed through 
lack of appreciation of Weber's sense of form. It is no use improving the play 
if you think Weber’s huge musical design does not matter. 

The overture begins with one of Weber’s brilliant tonic-and-dominant 
formulas, and then proceeds with Adolar’s act of faith— 











The whole First Subject is in the highest spirits of a brilliant and triumphant 
court in the age of chivalry. At length the Second Subject is heralded by a 
peal of drums and an amorous phrase from the violoncellos. Thereupon enters 
another of Adolar’s themes—his joy at the prospect of meeting Euryanthe— 
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After more passages of heraldic pomp the exposition comes to a climax with a 
new theme— 
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The Development is preceded by the music of the ghosts Emma and Udo in an 
extremely remote key— 
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Then the lively ¢empo, somewhat subdued, is resumed with an excellent contra- 
puntal development of Ex. 3 inverted as follows— 





With admirable clearness this works out its course and leads to a Recapitulation 


in which the Second Subject (Ex. 2) is triumphant throughout. And so to the 
brilliant end. 


Il. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in B minor, Op. 61 - Elgar 


Allegro, Andante. Allegro molto. 
Violin—Mr ALBERT SAMMONS. 


Elgar's Violin Concerto, like the “Enigma Variations” and probably like 
many other of its composer’s finest inspirations, is a character study. This is 
attested by its dedication to someone unnamed in the words prefaced in the 
score :—“ A gui esté encerrada el almade .. . (1910).” 

Of all external subjects for music the illustration of human character is the 
most purely musical; indeed it is hardly an external subject at all. Music 
either has character or it is meaningless, and the character either has human 
interest or none. We nourish our interest in the characters of animals by 
describing them in human terms; and if there is such a thing as “cosmic 
emotion ” it is nourished by contrasting the vastness of the universe with the 
insignificance of man, while at the same time priding ourselves in the fact that 

it is the human mind which recognises the contrast. The blank space which 
_ stands for the name of the person whose soul is enshrined in this Concerto, 
shows that nothing is to be gained by inquiring into the private affairs of 


. 
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Sir Edward Elgar and his friends. The soul of the music is musical and we 
need no further external programme. My analysis, therefore, will have nothing 
but musical facts to present to the listener. I give as nearly as possible a 
complete list of the themes, a policy which saves many a difficult paragraph of 
description. But the quotations, though numerous, are very short; and the 
listener will be grievously misled if he infers from this that the melodies 
represented by them are short. There is in fact the same danger here as there 
is in the orthodox discussion of Wagnerian Leit - Motif and such famous 
examples of the use of an all-pervading figure as the first movement of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony; the danger that the analysis may ignore the 
flowing paragraph in its fascinated study of the pregnant word. When such 
one-sided analysis is made a basis for the teaching of composition, the results 
may be paralysing or destructive; and there are such things as compositions 
that have no flow and no real coherence, because the composer has allowed 
himself or been encouraged to believe that a composition can be built upwards 
from single figures “logically” connected by a process which has little more 
logic in it than the construction of an argument according to grammatical rules 
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by a series of puns. 

The following fifteen quotations are, then, no more than the first words or 
leading words of the paragraphs and the processes which they initiate. I quote 
them thus briefly, not because the melodies are short, but because there are so 
many different long melodies and long processes based on the same figures that 
it is convenient to quote their common factors. If this work were a Wagnerian 
Opera, nothing would be easier than to label one pair of bars the motive of 
longing, and another the motive of ambition, and to imagine that the composer 
and the dramatist were both equally capable of designing a dramatic scene by 
permutations and combinations of some twenty such motives and titles, each 
consisting of six or seven such highly significant notes that the initiated listener 
is miraculously certain of their meaning. Unfortunately compositions on such 
lines do profess to exist; otherwise this kind of doctrine would not be worth 
‘refuting. But it is worth refuting if the refutation can save any student from 
imagining that real composition proceeds on such lines; and this Concerto 
provides an excellent refutation of it. I have heard it admired for the shortness 
of its themes, and | have heard it blamed for its lack of broad melodies. The 
answer to the mistaken admiration and blame is to be found in the fact that 
the first paragraph is an entirely straightforward matter containing three distinct 
and important themes— 


No. I. 





Even so it is not quite complete, but closes into the next paragraph, which 
works out in broad melodious sequences of urgent character a new theme— 


No. 4. 





INOs85; 





but the modulations to which it here gives rise (and this opening tutti has been 
throughout full of modulation) lead quickly to an excited climax in an 
extremely remote key, with a new figure closely allied to Ex. 2— 





This swings round in five bars back to B minor, where we have Ex. 4 in an inner 
part below new counterpoints, followed by a further development of Exs. 1 and 2. 
So far we have heard nothing of the solo violin. What we have been listening 

to is a fine modern example of the classical opening tutti of a Concerto. These 
six themes have been welded together in a continuous flow of melody. The 
changes of key, though far more remote and more frequent than those of any 
older concerto, have all been changes possible in a flow of melody; they have 
not been events marked off from each other by dramatic action. The master 
who is to hold this large orchestra spell-bound, and set all these themes out on 
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their various different planes, has not yet spoken. We have now reached the 
moment when the orchestra is eagerly awaiting him. The strings speak of him 
wistfully, as in the two bars represented by Ex. 1. Their sentence is finished for 
them by the master himself. This entry of the solo violin perfectly realises in a 
quite new way the true relation between the solo and the orchestra in the 
classical concerto form. After a short but broadly ruminating recitative, the 
violin, passing through Ex. 2, discusses Ex. 4 with the orchestra. Then Ex. 3 
(which, by the way, is obviously closely allied to Ex. 1) is developed through a 
wide range of keys as a rich transition passage, drifting slowly but surely, with 
the aid of its ally Ex. 6, to G major where Ex. 5 now blossoms out as a broadly 
lyric second subject. After this has been given free expression we are surprised 
for a moment by the appearance of Ex. I in its original key, a phenomenon 
which however does not mean a return to the tonic, inasmuch as one of the 
subtleties of the opening tutti was'that its first chords were ambiguous in key. 
Thus the oracle proves its tragic infallibility, for the key turns out to be F sharp 
minor, the dominant minor. Ex. 4 is worked up, with various derivatives from 
Ex. 1 and a new counterpoint from the solo violin, to a great climax in which 
Ex. 3 also plays its part; until at last the full orchestra crashes in with an 
impassioned tutti beginning with Ex. 4 and passing through remote keys with a 
still more impassioned development of what was once the calm lyric strain of 
Ex, 5. Ex. 1 joins powerfully in the stormy dialogue and soon brings the 
development round to the original key. Suddenly the storm subsides, and the 
solo violin re-enters, completing the half-spoken word of the orchestra as on its 
first entry, but with a quite new meaning, while muted horns murmur the 
rhythm of the first bar of Ex. 4. The effect is quite clearly that of a return to a 
recapitulation ; and what now follows has all the manner thereof. In actual fact 
it is very free. The main theme of the second subject (Ex. 5), for instance, 
appears almost at once below the meditative florid figures of the solo violin, and 
executes some beautiful remote modulations before the violin resumes the 
transition themes, Exs. 4, 3, and their accessories. It then appears again in 
sequences that recall its tentative appearance in the opening tutti; and 
when at last it settles down to a real feeling of recapitulation its key is not the 
tonic, but D major. This establishes the same balance of keys that Schubert has 
in his Unfinished Symphony ; but as the original course of Elgar’s second sub- 
ject swerved from G major to the dominant F sharp minor, it now has to take a 
different direction to swing round from D major to B minor, the main key. 
This it effects with more sombre dramatic force than before; the entry of the 
brass being particularly impressive where the violin resumes the discussion of 
Ex. 4 in B minor. From this point the Coda grafts itself on to the reéapitula- 
tion and, with the impetuous intervention of Ex. 2, brings the movement to its 
impassioned end with the first theme Ex. 1 and its variant, Ex. 3. 
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The Slow Movement is in the extremely remote key of B flat. There is 
something quaint in the fact that two modern violin concertos that are almost 
at opposite poles of artistic outlook, should both be in B minor and both have 
this exceptional key relationship in their slow movements. Of Saint-Saéns’s 
Third Violin Concerto it may be said without offence that it is all publicity, 
whereas Elgar’s Violin Concerto is one of the most intimate works of this 
century. In most respects the comparison between the two works sheds little 
light on either of them, but it is not an unfruitful observation to compare the 
most obvious single feature in the slow movement of each. Everybody who 
remembers the slow movement of Saint-Saéns’s B minor Violin Concerto 
instantly thinks of the passage where the violin plays arpeggios in harmonics 
two octaves above a clarinet. Everybody who remembers the slow movement of 
the Elgar Violin Concerto thinks of the way in which the orchestra first states 
eight bars of a naive melody, whereupon the solo violin enters with an equally 
naive counterpoint as an inner part— 


No. 7. 
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Soon the violin leads the orchestra into remote regions; and new themes 
appear— 





No. 9. 





No. Io. 
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In this key the first theme (Ex. 7 with its counterpoint) is resumed and leads 
through Ex. 8 to a broad new theme in D natural— 
No: iT. 





This, though it sets out very firmly in D, does not remain there long but fetches 
a compass quickly back to B flat, where, with the return to the main theme, we 
also have other themes freely recapitulated in their order, the last words being 
said by the orchestra with Ex. 10 pzanissemo answered by the violin with Ex. 9. 

The Finale is very rhapsodical and dramatic. Its outstanding features are 
an opening in which the solo violin seems to be playing a kind of prelude on a 
figure of rising turns. This requires no quotation until an inner part of the 
orchestra interpolates a theme which afterwards becomes important— 


No, 12. 





This appears to be a determining point, inasmuch as it brings the harmony to 
the crisis of closing in the key of B minor, which all this improvisatorial opening 
is intended to establish. It is obviously the right thing zesthetically that after 
the slow movement in the remote key of B flat the main key of the work should 
be thus rather specially emphasised. This impression once clearly conveyed, the 
harmony, after all, swerves boldly aside, and in D major there enters the most 
prominent theme in the finale— 
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Other themes that are used with a sense of being transitional material are 
Ex. 12 (soon taken up with majestic passion by the whole orchestra) and 
a combination of it with new figures— 


No. 14. 
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foreshadowing the second subject itself— 


VO. 15; 
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Out of these materials the scheme of exposition and recapitulation is easy 
to follow, and soon runs its course. It accordingly lands us in B major and 
now, in what is formally speaking the Coda of the work, comes the real series of 
events for which all this is a prelude. The second theme of the slow movement, 
Ex. 8, enters in B major adapted to the tempo of the finale, and is brought by 
both the solo violin and the orchestra through a wide range of key to a climax 
over which the themes proper to the finale (Exs. 13 and 12) return in full vigour. 
Suddenly the music dies away into the minor, and the themes of the first move- 
ment reappear slowly and mysteriously, Exs. I, 4, and 5, in the Cadenza which 
has become famous as one of the most original dialogues between a solo 
instrument and an orchestra that have ever been imagined. The device of the 
piszzicato tremolo which Elgar has invented in this passage ought henceforth to 
be a matter of common knowledge in orchestral music. There is nothing like it 
for filmy harmonious transparency and mystery ; and it is one of the simplest 
things in the world. But we wrong this Cadenza if we ascribe its zsthetic value 
to an orchestral effect: an artistic cook could rise to that intellectual height, 
The priceless thing is to find such devices invented in the service of music which 
enshrines,a soul. It is not a sensational effect ; and those who have heard of it 
by reputation and expect to be startled by it will be disappointed. It is simply 
a commonsense solution of the problem of providing an exquisitely faint 
harmony that will keep entirely in the background on any notes required. After 
the Cadenza, the introduction to the finale is resumed and leads to a brilliant 
coda in which Exs. 8, 15, and 3 conclude the work in triumph. 


Interval of ten minutes. 
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III. SINFONIA PASTORALE, OP. 68: - - Z Beethoven 


Awakening of happy feelings on getting out into the country. (Allegro ma non troppo.) 
By the brook side. (Andante molto mosso.) 

Merry gathering of the country folk. (Allegro), Zeading to 

Thunderstorm. (Allegro), leading to 


SHEPHERD’S SONG: Happy and thankful feelings after the storm. (Allegretto. ) 


The first and the last word of common sense about programme music in 
general was said by Beethoven on this Symphony in particular. He said it was 
“the expression of feelings rather than painting.” This has not prevented the 
usual roaring cataract of nonsense from descending upon this intensely musical 
work and swamping it in volumes of literature ; sometimes praising Beethoven 
for his intelligent anticipation of the true functions of music as a purely illus- 
trative art, but more often blaming him for leading music into so dangerous a 
by-path by sacrificing musical form to the demands of his external musical 
programme. The passage which has given most offence in this Symphony is 
the representation of the cuckoo, the nightingale, and the quail at the end of the 
slow movement. It may be worth while to state once for all that that passage is 
a master-stroke of pure musical form, differing from a dozen earlier examples in 
Beethoven’s works (and about a hundred in Haydn’s) only in ones essential 
respect, that it is by far the ripest in style, and in one un-essential respect, that 
persons who can tell the difference between the bird-calls of cuckoos, quails, and | 
nightingales can recognise something rather like them here. But for this 
unessential detail the passage would never have been supposed to be abnormal | 
at all. There is not a single treatise on musical form which shows enough 
observation of detail to bring the structure of this passage within the limits of 


its errors of observation. As for the thunderstorm, it is a monumental introduc- 
tion, dramatically cutting short a very typical Beethoven scherzo, and leading 
equally dramatically into a serene and spacious rondo. The only unusual thing 
about it is that it is in a quick tempo, whereas most introductions are slow. The 
kind of objection that is raised against the thunderstorm is the assertion that 
“the thunder comes first and the lightning afterwards”; as if anybody was quite 
sure that he had seen the first flash which preceeded the first loud thunderclap. 
Other extremely clever people have remarked that the use of the piccolo in this 
movement does not show that instrument at its best, since sustained notes are not 


- 


highly characteristic of it. In other words, a real thunderstorm would be an expen- 
sive and inefficient substitute for the piccolo, Beethoven, then, should have used 
the piccolo to imitate, not the whistling of the wind, which it does exceedingly 
well, but the more characteristic whistle of the railway guard. Let us be quite fair, 
then, and call it the bosun’s whistle, which might be in place in a storm; but 
then let us remember that this is not a storm at sea, but a thunderstorm that 
has interrupted something like a dance round the maypole, and which, far from 
_ being a danger, gives rise to “happy and thankful feelings” afterwards. In the 
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whole Symphony there is not a note of which the musical value would be altered 
if cuckoos and nightingales, and country folk, and thunder and lightning, and the 
howling and whistling of the wind, were things that had never been named by 
man, either in connection with music or with anything else. I remember having 
once been told that the Hebrew language has six distinct words for “lion.” 
Whether my information is correct we need not inquire, nor do [ profess to 
understand how Hebrew should show so much more intelligent interest in lions 
than any other languages except those of Africa. The point is that, whether we 
have words for lions and other common objects and events of the countryside, or 
whether we have no words, there are feelings evoked by these objects in propor- 
tion to our intelligent susceptibility ; and the great master of any language, 
whether that language be music, painting, sculpture, architecture, or speech, can 
invoke the deepest part of these feelings in his own terms. And his art will 
always remain pure as long as he holds to Beethoven’s dictum; which may 
be philosophically re-translated “more the expression of feelings than the 
illustration of things.” 

There is one more mare’s-nest over which we may stumble at the very 
beginning of this Symphony. Some twenty years ago, a Hungarian writer 
wrote a large book proving that Haydn was a Croatian composer, and that 
about half the themes of his finest works were Croatian folk-songs. There was 
a certain political motive behind this piece of research, and the writer probably 
rather overstated his case in the interests of one of the nineteen patriotisms of 
that most tragic part of Europe. Amongst other things he went on to surmise 
that most of the themes in the Pastoral Symphony are Rhenish folk-songs. I do 
not understand Hungarian and I have not been able to get a translation of the 
particular passage in which he maintained this. But it has been hastily assumed 
that the long foot-note in which this writer quotes the themes of the Pastoral 
Symphony is a quotation from the alleged folk-songs. Now it so happens that 
they are quoted exactly as they occur in the Pastoral Symphony, phrase-marks 
and all; and I venture to assert without the slightest fear of contradiction that 
the whole passage is merely intended to suggest the obvious fact that when 
Beethoven is writing a Symphony inspired by life in the country he uses 
appropriate types of melody. 
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We have then to deal with a perfect classical Symphony. Like every one 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies, some forty of Haydn’s, and at least seven out- 
standing ones of Mozart’s, this Symphony contains features that are not to be 
found in any other. Otherwise it would not be a classic. But Beethoven has 
told us, with certain very broad particulars (themselves more like universals), 
that this Symphony expresses his love of country life. If it does not express 
ours, so much the worse for us. 

The first movement opens at once with a very quiet melody full of lively 
figures— 




















The harmonisation throughout the first movement, the scherzo, and the finale, is 
of a rustic simplicity, asserting, with primitive directness, the tonic, dominant, 
and sub-dominant of whatever key it is in. There are very few definite drone- 
bass effects, but the possibility of them is never far off, and each figure of each 
theme is apt to be piled up in a long series of bird-song repetitions. Much time 
has been wasted in identifying other birds than Beethoven has mentioned in 
that famous place in the slow movement. Schindler, a solemn Boswell without 
the genius, who used to inscribe “ Ami de Beethoven” on his visiting card, bored 
Beethoven so fearfully with silly questions that Beethoven generally put him off 
with answers of the same quality, which answers have been faithfully transmitted 
to a gaping posterity. And so Beethoven’s “ yellowhammer” comes down to us 
as a bird with a compass of two octaves consisting of the arpeggio of G major; 
and it is only an unfortunate anachronism that has prevented the Jub-Jub bird 
and the Orient Calf from the Land of Tute from helping Beethoven to satisfy 
Schindler’s curiosity. The real meaning of these bird-song repetitions is, not 
that they represent birds in particular, but that birds themselves repeat their 
songs continually when they are happy and have nothing else to do. The 
Pastoral Symphony has the enormous strength of someone who knows how to 
relax. The strength and the relaxation are at their highest point in the slow 
movement, as we shall see when we come to it, but they are already gigantic in 
the first movement, which is in no respect but externals less powerful than that 
of the C minor Symphony. Nothing could be easier to follow, and yet nothing 
could be more unexpected than its course. The Transition, in which the first 
figure (a) of Ex. 1 is built up into phrases punctuated by subdued chuckles in 
the wood-wind, leads in three indolent strides to a Second Subject which slowly 
stretches itself out over tonic and dominant as a-sort of three-part Kound— 
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for the sake of a delicious variation of it in the Coda. 

The Development sets out in the sub-dominant, B flat, and therein proceeds 
slowly to pile up a long passage out of bird-song repetitions of figure (4). An 
immense stretch of the chord of B flat is followed by a still bigger stretch of the 
bright chord of D major with a slow crescendo to a fortissimo. This dies away, 
and the last two notes of the figure (@) are broken off in a comic dialogue 
between the bassoon and the violins. Then the first theme is given out again in 
G and here again figure (4) is piled up into an immense crescendo. This time 
the change of harmony is in the opposite direction from G to E, with the same 
climax and the same decline. A third time the theme starts in A major, and is 
now allowed to proceed to its second phrase, figure (e). This is then developed 
fluently in broad steps, moving simply through D and G minor to the dominant 
of F, where a /orézsszmo climax leads with exquisite warmth to the return of the 
First Subject in the tonic. The beginning of this Recapitulation is expanded 
and adorned by beautiful new counterpoints in the first violin. Otherwise the 
Recapitulation is quite regular, an imperceptible change of harmony being all 
that is required for the Transition. The Coda is grafted on to the Recapitulation 
by proceeding for a few bars as at the beginning of the Development. This 
brings us to the sub-dominant, B flat, in which key the first theme bursts out fore, 
but is instantly checked and gives place to a delightful dance-like variation of 
the cadence-theme (Ex. 3) in smooth triplets. It moves round to the tonic and 
there again bursts out forte and is developed to a broad climax. From this a 
Slow diminuendo \eads to a terse and lively phrase built out of figure (4), a very 
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different kind of treatment from that which it had in the Development; and 
then a clarinet turns figure (c) into a brilliant dance. When this has died away, 
the first three bars of Ex. 1 float upwards into the air as lazily and as imperturb- 
ably as a cloud. Suddenly the movement rouses itself, for everything must have 
an end, even if the last chords are as soft as the opening. : 

I have said that the Slow Movement is one of the most powerful things in 
music, and the statement can be proved by merely drawing up the facts as to its 
form. The form is that of a fully developed first movement. To achieve this 
in a slow Zempo always implies extraordinary concentration and terseness of 
design ; for the slow depo, which inexperienced composers are apt to regard as 
having no effect upon the number of notes that take place in a given time, is 
much more rightly conceived as large than as slow. Take a great slow move- 
ment, and write it out in such a notation as will make it correspond in real 
time-values to the notes of a great quick movement; and you will perhaps be 
surprised to find how much in actual time the mere first theme of the slow 
movement would cover of the whole exposition of the quick movement. Any 
-slow movement in full sonata form is, then, a very big thing. But a slow move- 
ment in full sonata form which at every point asserts its deliberate intention to 
be lazy and to say whatever occurs to it twice in succession, and which in so 
doing never loses flow and never falls out of proportion, such a slow movement 
is as strong as an Atlantic liner that should bear taking out of water and 
supporting on its two ends. The brook goes on for ever; the importance of 
that fact lies in its effect upon the poetic mind of the listener basking in the sun 
on its banks. The representation of its flow with the aid of two muted solo 
violoncellos is rightly one of the most famous strokes of genius in the history of 
the orchestra. The broken character of the first bars of the overlying theme, 
settling down in the later bars to an enthusiastic sustained melody— 





is a perfect explanation of the poet’s mood as shown by the natural way in 
which his thoughts and utterances would thus gradually take shape. The 
murmur of the brook becomes more continuous (in other words the accompani- 
ment is broken into semiquavers) throughout the rest of the movement; not 
because it has changed in itself, but because the poet is no longer attending to 
it. The whole first phrase is repeated, and there are bird-song trills above it. 
Now comes a new theme in which, as with other themes in this Symphony, there 
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is the tendency for various instruments to come in one after another in the 


fashion of a round— 
No. 5. 





In its formal aspect this theme might be guessed to be the transition-theme ; 
and if the highest aspects of form were for everything to turn out exactly as one 
.expects, it would be the duty of this theme to effect the transition. By so doing it 
might fulfil a comparatively low aspect of form ; but the highest aspect of form is 
to express the mood of the poet accurately. Transition-themes belong to some- 
thing a little nearer town. This theme is going to close quietly in the tonic, and 
if we are going to move to any other place on the banks of this brook, we will do 
so quite contentedly without any theme in particular. The music gathers itself 
up in quiet broken phrases and starts the first theme again. It follows the 
course of the brook (which is never tired) into the dominant, and there with all 
the requisite deliberation and breadth prepares for the Second Subject. This 
begins with a sort of tonic-and-dominant theme not unlike that of the first 
movement (Ex. 2). Beethoven intends no allusion any more than he does in 
‘the precisely similar case of the second subject of the finale. These themes have 
come out in the same type, because the moods and the situations are the same. 
But in each case the theme takes a different course. Here its richly melodious 
fourth bar drifts into a new phrase starting on a remote chord— 
No. 6, 





and repeating itself again and again as one instrument crowds in upon another. 
It comes to a massive cadence of which the final trill is dying away into dream- 
land; but it is so beautiful, and the sunlight has shifted through the trees to 
such new purpose, that we must look at the picture again. This time the 
cadence is still broader and the colouring is slightly grotesque, as if the poet 
were laughing at his own laziness, but it is all too beautiful not to be serious. 
Below the trill Ex. 5 re-enters and is answered by an increasing chorus of 
other voices. By far the finest account I have ever seen of the Pastoral 
Symphony has recently been written by the eminent composer Hans Pfitzner, in 
a pamphlet dealing with the whole theory of absolute music and programme 
music. I find myself in complete agreement with his view of the Pastoral 
Symphony, and gratefully borrow from him the notion that this particular 
theme, with its constant recurrences at cardinal points of the structure, closely 
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corresponds to the kind of mood in which one would say to oneself on a sleepy 
summer’s day by Beethoven’s brook, “ How beautiful!” The perpetual motion 
of the brook is now outlined in a short cadence subject which dies away gradu- 
ally. “And now comes one of the most masterly strokes in all classical form, a 
feature far more abnormal than the passage in the Coda representing the songs 
of the three birds. It is time for the Development to begin, and of course the 
Development should begin by discussing one of the existing themes. But just 
as we saw that Ex. § was too deeply satisfied with the beauty of the moment 
to set about any business of the transition theme, so we find that here there is no 
hurry to begin the Development. Having had the effrontery to give his second 
subject twice over, Beethoven has here the yet more sublime effrontery to start 
a new theme. It is another of these simple tonic-and-dominant affairs, the 
laziest of them all— | | 


No. 7. 





And Beethoven has no intention of following it up. It has the energy to move 
in its own stride into the brilliant key of G major, and now the Development is 
ready to begin. The first theme (Ex. 4) comes out on the oboe with several 
new accessories in the accompaniment, including poor Schindler’s giraffe- 
throated yellow-hammer and a slow descending arpeggio in the violins. 
(Weingartner advises that this last detail should not be brought out, as it makes 
the scoring too thick. I am unable to agree with him; as it seems to me that 
the thing which may best be kept in the background is the incessant rippling 
of the brook, which by this time cannot fail to be recognised, however slightly 
it is touched in; whereas this new detail, which is systematically elaborated 
throughout the development and recapitulation, is an integral part of the scheme 
and by no means easy to hear). The continuation of the theme is quite new 
and moves broadly to a cadence with a trill. Below the trill comes Ex. 5 
and moves ecstatically to E flat, the key of the sub-dominant and of shade. 
Here the whole process is repeated with new scoring and with the new accessory 
details still further enriched. The modulation which led from G to E flat is 
now begun in another direction and leads from E flat to G flat. (Precisely the 
same plan, with the same inexact correspondence, but with keys of the opposite 
colour, was to be found in the development of the first movement.) The deep 
shadow of this remote key of G flat becomes still deeper as C flat, which, 
changing enharmonically to B natural, swoops round to our original key B flat. 
At the outset of this wonderful passage the theme was that of the first subject 
with the murmur of the brook becoming articulately melodious in the clarinet 


and the bassoon. At the moment when the melody gathered itself up into a 
sustained phrase and made its enharmonic modulation, there came a phenomenon 
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full of deep meaning. From this point nothing is left of the melody but 
sustained notes and bird-song trills; the whole of the rest of the return to the 
main key is harmonic and rhythmic. In this as everywhere else the movement 
remains true to type, a perfect expression of happiness in relaxation. In its 
own due proportions the passage brings back the Recapitulation. This time 
the theme reaches its climax of rich scoring, the flute having the melody, the 
quick arpeggios of poor Schindler’s yellow-hammer being multiplied by three 
instruments in three different parts of the bar, and the slow descending arpeggios 
being similarly distributed among horns, clarinets, and the second flute. Thus the 
air is full of tiny sounds which no one can tell to be less vast and distant than the 
stars of the Milky Way. Beethoven does not give the First Subject a re-statement 
now, but passes on in two bars to the Second Subject. This he preserves in full, 
repetitions and all. It has never been heard in the Development, and to shorten 
it would be to violate the mood of the composition. And now after the cadence- 
theme comes the final consummation. There is a crescendo, but the melody is 
again drawn out into notes more sustained than any articulate phrase. Suddenly 
for a moment all is silent; we have no ears even for the untiring brook, and 
through the silence comes the voice of the nightingale, the quaint rhythmic 
pipe of the quail, and the syllabic yet impersonal signal of the cuckoo, This 
trio is answered by the motto of the whole movement, figure (a) from Ex. 4; 
and much nonsense might have been spared about this passage if the superior 
persons who regard it as violation of the absoluteness of music had taken the 
trouble to notice that the three birds make with this motto a perfectly 
normal four-bar phrase. Even if the whole passage were a new and irregular 
theme, it would still be a closer structure than, say, the last bars of the slow 
movement of the D minor Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, or of the whole 
last pages of the slow movement of the Violin Sonatas in F major, Op. 24, and 
in C minor, Op. 30, No.1. In fact it may safely be said that this Coda is a 
perfect example of the form which Beethoven had only just contrived to suggest 
rather too broadly and with rather insufficient means in that page in the C minor 
Violin Sonata. Once more the three birds are heard and answered by the poet; 
and with his motto theme a short dialague of wind instruments brings this 
gigantic movement to its beautiful close. 

The Scherzo may claim to be programme-music inasmuch as its programme 
implies all that is most typical of the strictest form of a Beethoven scherzo. 
Like its parent form the ‘minuet, the scherzo originates zsthetically in the 
general notion of dance-music, and in the specific notion of two dance melodies 
alternating with each other. And when Beethoven developed his own gigantic 
type of scherzo out of the minuet which had already in Haydn’s hands utterly 
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transcended its original limits, Beethoven, far from obliterating the typical dance 
character of the form, emphasised it to the utmost. He did not in his most 
typical examples allow the themes to become so developed as to give the 
movement a character of dramatic progress; on the contrary he insisted that, 
however large his scherzo and his trio might be in themselves, the listener 
should thoroughly realise that they were two dances that were going to 
alternate, not once, but twice, and, but for the intervention of some rather 
drastic closure, even thrice. Beethoven must have already found in his own day 
that the whole point of this was copiously misunderstood ; and there always 
will be people who imagine that the function and method of music is to convey 
information, so that what has been said clearly once need not be repeated to 
listeners of ordinary intelligence. Such people would, if they had their way in 
other matters, presumably dynamite out every part of every building which 
symmetrically repeated any other part. Experience very soon convinced 
Beethoven of the necessity of writing out the repeats of his typical scherzos in 
full, as performers will be more afraid to cut out whole written pages than to 
disobey a mere repeat-mark. But this has not protected his scherzos from 
serious damage to their typical character, and nowadays it is not preventing 
damage to much more dramatic structures. The whole question depends upon 
whether architectural and (what comes to the same thing for purposes of music) 
formal motives or dramatic impulses and processes preponderate. In discussing 
the C minor Symphony (which Beethoven produced at the same time as the 
Pastoral) I have pointed out that there too the Scherzo had originally been 
made to alternate twice with the Trio, and that, in consequence of traces of the 
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long repeat-mark being left in the score and parts, commentators were for many 
years puzzled by two superfluous bars at the return to the first theme, Beethoven 
had seen during the rehearsal for the first performance that the dramatic power 
of the scherzo of the C minor Symphony was far too intense for any such 
insistence on its dance-form. But here in the Pastoral Symphony it would be a 
blunder worse than any crime not to let Beethoven’s rustics have their dance out 
before the thunderstorm intervenes. The whole movement is thoroughly in 
character. It has Beethoven’s full wealth of contrasted themes, beginning with a 
couple in the brightly opposed keys of F and D major— 
No. 8. 
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The Trio begins, not (as some commentators would have it) with the change to 
2/4 time (there is a double bar there simply because the change of time demands 
it), but with the following delightful theme :— 





Sir Henry Hadow has wittily commentated upon the rustic bass notes supplied 
by the second bassoon who is “ never quite sure how many of them to put in.” I 
respectfully submit that the point is rather that the bassoon knows this so well 
that he is a little too proud of the fact. There is nothing merely realistic in this 
imitation of some rustic bass instrument that comes out a little too distinctly 
beneath the harmony. It is all part of the dazzling brightness of the poet’s 
holiday in the country, where the commonest things are enjoyed as if they had 
never been seen before. Anybody who says that the Pastoral Symphony is 
animated by the spirit of folk-music, may be enthusiastically supported by all 
who understand the spirit of anything. But anyone who says that the three 
themes we have hitherto quoted are actual folk-music, is talking obvious non- 
sense; those rhythms and key relationships did not exist outside classical 
symphonies. A real or at all events a possible folk-dance asserts itself 
boisterously in 2/4 time as follows :— 


No, Io. 





And now we have an instance of the clear characterisation of every instrument 
which Beethoven uses in this Symphony. Nothing is more familiar, or more 
often troublesome in the performance of classical works, than the primitive 
glaring set of notes to which the trumpets of classical days were confined. It is 
to be presumed that good players and good conductors did not allow the 
trumpets to run wild with their fragmentary signals and their frequent inability 
to provide suitable notes for rapid changes of harmony. Modern conductors 
and modern trumpet-players are constantly moderating the force of the trumpets 
in a classical ¢uttz ; but perhaps those who think this moderation a purely 
modern refinement are making rather hasty assumptions as to the stupidity of 
musicians in Beethoven’s time. Now, however, at this point in the Pastoral 
Symphony, the trumpet in its most primitive stage enters for the first time. In 
all the previous five Symphonies trumpets and drums were present from the 
outset, and were in no sense kept in reserve for special effects, In this Trio the 
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trumpets are active in the dance; they enter as personalities, and when they 
mark time on the notes of the chord of C, they crown the festivity. Their last 
note dies away romantically and leads back to the repetition of both Scherzo and 
Trio. When the Scherzo comes back for the third time it is shortened, its con- 
clusion being given presto; when suddenly there is a murmur of distant thunder 
and large rain-drops fall. This is what Beethoven obviously tells us by the 
titles of his movements. What he achieves is something much higher ;—it is 
the physical shock of terror, which, as everybody knows, is far more thrilling 
when all that is at stake is the prospect of getting one’s clothes wet than when 
there is any real human danger. Soon the thunderstorm bursts; and the 
thunder is very simply and efficiently represented by the entry of the drums, 
which are used in this Symphony for no other purpose. The rumbling passages 
of the ’cellos and double-basses are generally cited as Beethoven’s representation 
of thunder, but they are only a part of it; they give, not the roll and 
the clap of thunder, but the peculiar shuffling sound that pervades the air 
during a thunderstorm. The modulations of this thunderstorm are musically 
as fine as anything in art. Popular arrangements for pianoforte duet 
give a number of unauthorised indications as to what represents hail and 
what represents wind and all the other incidents of the thunderstorm. 
Some of these are fairly obvious and none of them affect the musical value 
of the piece. The storm moves in grand steps to its climax. This is markéd 
by the entry of the trombones (only two of them instead of the normal 
croup of three), and it would be best appreciated, both in its realism and in its 
ideal grandeur, by the listener who notices that the trombones fall into a slow 
articulate fragment of melody. Then the storm dies away until with the last 
distant mutterings of the thunder the oboes give a long slow fragment of bright 
sustained melody on the dominant of F. This has been aptly compared with a 
rainbow. Sir George Grove has noted that in Beethoven’s sketches this rainbow 
was itself derived by gradual transformation of the quaver figure of the rain-drops 
with which the storm begins. The real moral of this is that Beethoven found it 
easy thus to arrive at this passage in a sketch, but did not imagine, as so many 
theorists nowadays would inculcate, that any such process constitutes “logical 
development” when it comes to getting the real composition into shape. And 
so we come to the Thanksgiving after the Storm. It begins on the dominant 
with a kind of jodel on a pastoral pipe, which settles down into the following 
peaceful rondo-theme— 


No, II. 
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In accordance with the expression of utter leisure which dominates this 
Symphony, the theme is given three times, the second time an octave lower and 
the third time another octave lower on the full orchestra, the trumpets and 
trombones joining in with solemn glow. From the last two notes of this theme 
arises an important transition theme :— 


Nig 2s 





which leads to a short Second Subject of much the same type as that in the first 
movement. Like most of Beethoven’s rondo second subjects, this comes to no 
definite end, kut makes a point of leading back as. quickly as possible to the 
rondo theme, drifting back through its jodelling introduction. The rondo-theme 
with new details of scoring seems as if it was again going to be given more than 
once, but the repetition drifts towards the sub-dominant and leads to a middle 
episode, where a new theme comes with all the manner of being about to settle 
down to a broad cantabile :— 





But its very enthusiasm is too much for its strength. It modulates ruminatingly 
to the comparatively distant key of D flat, where it cannot resist the temptation 
of slipping back to C major as dominant of F, and anticipating a return to the 
rondo theme. A new semiquaver figure here requires quotation :— 














This passage soon leads back to the tonic, and again the jodelling above the 
new semiquaver figure leads into the main theme. This is now given in a 
brilliant variation, a semiquaver version on the top, a pizzicato version below. 
Then it is repeated with the semiquavers in the middle and the pizzicato version 
both above and below at different parts of the bar. Then for the third time the 
full orchestra has it, the semiquavers in the ’cellos and pizzicato version in the 
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horns (which need doubling to make it audible). The transition follows and is 
easily made to lead to the second subject in the tonic. So far the movement 
has been short and terse, in spite of the spacious effect of those repetitions of its 
main theme. But now comes one of Beethoven’s broadest codas, in which the 
theme is worked out first in a somewhat round-like scheme with new counter- 


points, leading to a grand solemn Zw/tz, glorious as the fields refreshed by the — 


rain. Suddenly this subsides into the passage which led to the round-like 
development of the main theme. Again we have this round-like development, 
but this time in the semiquaver variation; and now the ¢uftz rises to a solemn 
height and descends slowly to a not less solemn but very quiet song of 
thanksgiving on the figure of the main theme. At last the movement is dying 
away on the continuation shown in Ex. 14, with the jodel figure on a muted 
horn (an effect employed nowhere else by Beethoven). This is abruptly cut 
short by the final chords. 
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I. INTRODUCTION to “Tristan and Isolde” - - - Wagner 


Of all excerps from Wagner’s later operas this suffers least from adaptation 
to the concert-room; except, indeed, when it is welded together with the 
arrangement of Isolde’s Liebestod, which is in a totally different group of keys 
and only destroys the impression of the Vorspiel, which, in its turn, is not the 
most effective preparation for the Liebestod, or, indeed, for anything but what it 
was meant for—the whole opera, beginning at the beginning. 

But Wagner has furnished three most convincing pages of exquisite scoring 
and subtle rhythm to round off this Vorspiel in its own proper key ; which makes 
it all the more surprising and regrettable that it is so seldom heard alone with 
this finish, as on the present occasion. The “ Tristan” Vorspiel is, viewed in its 
own amazingly chromatic and subtle light, almost as continuous and single a 
process of unfolding the resources of harmony as is one of Bach’s simplest 
arpeggio-preludes. The tonic around which all the incessant modulation centres 
is A, at first minor, and then, in the middle and at the close (as added for 
concert performance), major. The scheme is simply the growing tension towards, 
and relaxation from, a climax of passion; and the passion is the love of Tristan 
and Isolde. All the themes are, in the opera, associated directly with that love, 
or with the fatal magic potion which caused it—except one figure heard in the 
bass and here marked (e), No. 4, which belongs to that dramatic motive of 
honour betrayed, whereby Tristan and Isolde were impelled by their tragic 
past to drink what they thought to be Death, but which proved to be the far 
more terrible Love that was to betray them again. 

The principal figures, which arise one by one till they gradually combine 
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and pervade the whole orchestra, are as follows. Most of them, it will be seen, 
are very closely allied— 





The climax brings in the trumpets with (0) of No. 1, The sudden dying down 
of the music led (originally) to another key (C minor), on which the curtain rose 
to the song of a sailor in the shrouds of the ship that takes Isolde to Cornwall 
as a captive bride for the king. In the concert version this key is evaded and 
the Vorspiel is most beautifully rounded off by a change to slow common time 
with the theme of Isolde’s Liebestod in A major— 





Among the many subtle beauties of this most successful of all Wagner’s 
concessions to concert orchestras, the new tonic position given to figure (0) 
at the end is especially happy ; it is, of course, transposed from the end of the 
Liebestod— 





Il. CONCERTO in G minor for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26, - Max Bruch 
Solo Violn—MrR CAMILLO RITTER. 
PRELUDE, Allegro moderato : /eading to 
Adagio. 


FINALE. Allegro energico. 


When Max Bruch died the other day at the age of 83, the news came to 
many as a revelation that he had lived so long. Though he never dominated 
the musical world as Spohr did in his own day, yet he was the type of an artist 
universally accepted as a master about whose works no controversy could arise 
because no doubt was possible as to their effectiveness and sincerity. Like 
Spohr, he achieved this mastery in all art forms; and, unlike Spohr, he 
developed no irritating mannerisms. If it were possible to imagine a large work 
by Spohr in which there were no cloying chromatic harmonies, the idea would 
closely correspond with that of a masterpiece by Max Bruch. At present it 
seems the correct thing to say that his G minor Violin Concerto is his only 
surviving work ; but the two other violin concertos (both in D minor) and the 
Scottish Fantasia need nothing but the attention of violinists to prove quite as 
grateful to performers as to the public. Moreover I find myself entirely in 
agreement with the writer of the article in Grove’s Dictionary who says that 
Bruch’s greatest mastery lies in the treatment of chorus and orchestra; and I 
have not the slightest doubt that a revival of Bruch’s Odysseus (which the writer 
regards as his most successful work) and, perhaps still more of his last choral 
work, Kyrie and Sanctus, from a Mass which | heard in Berlin in 1907, would 
make a fresh and stirring impression on any audience that is in a condition to 
listen naively to beautiful music for music’s sake. Very much poorer things 
have survived from the enormous output of Spohr, simply because players 
periodically rediscover their effectiveness. Spohr and Mendelssohn were so 
completely idolised by a masterful majority of musicians in their own day, that 
grave injustice was done to all music in which new and refractory elements were 
struggling for expression. The result was the kind of so-called Classical Period 
which should accurately be called Pseudo-Classical. The injustice of a pseudo- 
classical period produces with the swing of the pendulum another kind of 
injustice in the next generation. No art is allowed to have any merit that does 
not consist almost exclusively of new and refractory elements nobly struggling 
for expression. This does not repair the older injustice, it merely transfers it. 
Clever people tell us that you can train a poodle to produce pseudo-classical art. 
If this is true, you have only to shave your poodle hind part foremost and let its 
hair grow where formerly it was shaven, and the very same poodle will produce 
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art in which refractory new elements are nobly struggling for expression. But 
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after all, in the long run mastery tells. 

The lot of a fastidious artist conscious of mastery as a gift entrusted to him 
during a period of destruction, is not enviable ; nor, perhaps, do the wisest of 
masters so regard their own personal mastery or their own period. Brahms’s 
mastery was so great that it gave rise to furious controversy, but he knew how to 
save himself from the torments of the shockable ; and on the few occasions when 
he encountered Max Bruch his disposition to tease appeared at its worst. Lovers 
of music great and small ought, at this time of day, to show more gratitude to 
those who devote themselves to making beautiful things. It is not easy to write 
as beautifully as Max Bruch. “ But,” you will say, “that does not go to the root 
of the matter: perhaps the very reason why this beauty of yours bores us is that 
we see it is a mere matter of mastery over difficulty.” If you can see that in the 
case of Max Bruch, I give it up; but | find his case quite different. It is really 
easy for Bruch to write beautifully, it is in fact instinctive for him; and such 
instinct is a matter which all modern critics and psychologists are agreed to 
rate very high. Further, it is impossible to find in Max Bruch any lapses from 
the standard of beauty which he thus instinctively sets himself. I have only to 
call attention to the second subject of the rondo of this Concerto as a touchstone. 
There are several popular violin concertos which now hold the field, and in all of 
them the second subject of the rondo is a most regrettable incident, and is also 
the most popular feature of the work.. I forbear to name the instances but it is 
surely significant that this most successful of Max Bruch’s works shows one of 
its noblest features just where some of its most formidable rivals become vulgar. 

The Concerto is in three movements, only two of which are complete. 
Instead of the formidable organisation of a first movement in classical concerto 
form with a great orchestral exposition of themes afterwards to be fully 
developed in sonata form by the solo player, Bruch contents himself with a 
Prelude in which the solo violin enters into a solemn dramatic dialogue with the 
orchestra. The themes do not require quotation, though soon after the main 
key G minor has been established a contrasted melody, quite definite enough for 
a second subject, appears in the key of B flat. In spite of this, however, the 
manner of the whole movement is introductory ; it is an introduction so broad 
that it tends to take a definite shape; and it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that it was merely an abortive first movement. Thus its design is not 
cut short but is completed when, after the violin has returned to G minor, the 
orchestra comes storming in with a vigorous ¢ud¢éz, in which the gentle second 
theme has become an impassioned outburst in the minor. When this has run its 
course, it subsides into the opening phrases, and the declamation of the solo 
violin returns in greater elaboration. Suddenly the orchestra bursts out in 
pathetic enthusiasm on the dominant of E flat, and leads to the second 
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movement, a fully developed slow movement in sonata form. I quote the three 
main themes ; the first subject— 
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and the second subject as it appears in the bass below florid counterpoint 
(unquoted) of the solo violin— 


Noes; 
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The exposition of the second subject ends with Ex. 2, which is always used to 
effect cardinal action in the piece. By way of development we have an expanded 
version of the first subject in G flat, followed by the transition theme, Ex. 2, in 
the same key with a beautiful new melody above on the solo violin. By degrees 
this works round to the tonic, E flat, with a crescendo ; and now occurs with the 
entry of the orchestra, a most masterly and dramatic stroke of form which I 
summarise in outline— 


No. 4. 
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which shows how the first bar of Ex. 2 is taken up by one orchestral group after 
the other until the second subject enters grandly below and so carries us out on 
the full tide of its recapitulation. The coda is grafted very simply and naturally 
on to this and brings the movement to a peaceful end. 

The finale begins in the key of the slow movement with an excited crescendo 


TO 


anitcipating the figure of its main theme and swinging round to G major. It 
works out a broad and transparent scheme with the aid of its lively first 


subject— 


No. 5. 
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No. 6. 





There is no lack of rich accessory themes, but they can be appreciated without 
quotation. Max Bruch’s first Violin Concerto thoroughly deserves the great 
success it has always had. Nobody who can appreciate it will believe for a 
moment that its composer has written nothing else worthy of the like success. 


Interval of ten minutes. 
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Il]. SAPPHO, Prelude for Orchestra and Nine Fragments for 
Contralto - - - - - - Granville Bantock 


Singer—Miss DENNE PARKER. 


Prelude. V. The moon has set. 
I. Hymn to Aphrodite. VI. Peer of God he seems. 
II. I loved thee once, Atthis, long ago. VII. In a dream I spake. 
III. Evening Song. VIII. Bridal Song. 
IV. Stand face to face, friend. IX. Muse of the golden throne. 


There are any number of technical methods of setting words to music: and, 
until the thing has been done, there is no means of knowing whether the method 
is right. When the method is demonstrably correct or ingenious we may never- 
theless feel that we might prefer or think of other methods. When the words 
are great poetry this feeling is very likely to disturb us. But when the music is 
worthy of great poetry we have no leisure to attend to anything else. Great 
music has often idealised very inferior poetry, turning false sentiment into the 
truths the poetaster was misquoting: and if the composer can ignore the 
imperfections of the poet, so can we. The composer’s ideas are realities 
suggested by the words and adequately expressed by him. If the words and 
the music are alike great, so much the better: nor is there anything to prevent 
several totally different musical settings being alike perfect compositions of the 
same poem. No two people ever see the same rainbow, and no two people 
ever read the same poem: but the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of 
reflection, and where the eye receives the light it receives a complete rainbow. 
Now there is this phenomenon about a great musical setting of a great poem :— 
that the better you know the music the less conscious are you of anything 
extraneous to the words. The whole resources of the composer’s art seem to 
pour themselves into the words, which become vivid not by any process of 
illustration but by a peculiar and direct intensifying force. Nor need this 
depend on the selection the composer makes of the possible aspects and 
elements of the poem. Both Schubert and Brahms, for instance, show a vivid 
sense of the form of the poem: so that if you know the poem first through their 
music no great surprise awaits you when you afterwards read the poem without 
the music. On the other hand you might know the greatest things in Handel’s 
Samson by heart (and they are very great indeed) without ever tracing either 

the original metres of Milton’s Samson Agonistes or the mess Handel’s librettist 
has made in his adaptation of it. Nor would you easily guess from Bantock’s 
music how much poetic form Mrs Bantock has preserved in her text. But 
the music gives the words so directly and forcibly that except for the orchestral 
prelude there might seem to be nothing to say here but to present the words 
and recommend the listener to follow them. This excellent advice certainly 
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cannot mislead the listener: but it does not tell him everything. You may have 
a wonderful capacity for reading lyric poetry with a vivid idea of its force: but 
I question whether any reader except Bantock ever realised, for example, that 
when Sappho said of Atthis, “ Thou art nought to me,” she said it twice with 
fury and then, saying it a third time, her voice failed and betrayed her. 

This is no demonstrably correct or ingenious method of setting words :—it 
leaves no room for other possibilities. Other possibilities may become such 
realities in other great settings of the poem: but we know nothing of them 
while we listen to this. It is the truth: and each of these nine vocal 
pieces embodies an idea of this order of reality. The forms are completely 
free; in the Hymn to Aphrodite it is appropriate that the first stanza of invoca- 
tion should be reproduced at the end; accordingly this number ends in the key 
in which it began: and so does the tiny Evening Song: otherwise the opening 
key of each number (including even the Prelude) is merely its most convenient 
harmonic starting-point. There is only one way by which a composer can 
arrive at such settings as these compositions of Bantock. It cannot be done by 
illustrating the words. Sometimes a phrase will be graphically illustrated, as 
for instance (in the Hymn to Aphrodite) “ Beautiful, fleet thy sparrows drew thee 
hither”: sometimes a word which many a composer would regard as highly 
coloured will be left without change of tone, as (in No, II.) “ Scornful wert thou, 
none like to thee.” Bantock has no safe and ingenious method: he understands 
Sappho herself. Her imagery implies illustration: her passion must be sung, 
not merely orchestrated. 

It is enough, and not too much, to say of these compositions that they can 
inspire a British music-lover with the direct conviction that Sappho’s poetry is 
among the greatest things in art. 

I will now leave the rest to the text, giving first in the following nine 
quotations the principal themes in the Prelude which are used in the songs, with 
the words which they foreshadow. This list does not include more detailed 


allusions— 





No, V. “1 yearn and seek-—I know not what to do,” 





No, V. “ Fatal creature, bitter-sweet, yea, Eros shakes my soul.” 


[For the inner trumpet-part compare Ex. 8.] 
No. 4. 





No. 5. 





No. IV. Instrumental passage preceding and illustrating, “ Ah! a hue 
as honey pale o’erspreads thy.cheek.” 


No. 7. 





No, VI. “Sight have I none nor hearing,” etc. 


No. 8. 
4 4 
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Last two bars= No. VII. “ Death is evil,—the Gods have so judged,” etc. 





No. VII. “ Delicate Adonis is dying,” etc. 
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I. Hymn TO APHRODITE. 


Daughter of Zeus, immortal Aphrodite, 
Queen of the broidered throne, distress’d I pray thee, 
Weaver of wiles, break not my heart with anguish, 

O Goddess, hear me! 


Now hither come, as once before thou camest, 

Hearing my voice afar, and lean to listen ; 

Camest with golden chariot, leaving swiftly 
Thy father’s dwelling. 


Beautiful, fleet thy sparrows drew thee hither, 

Round the dark earth from heaven’s height descending, 

Whirled they with wings through deeps of middle ether, 
Fluttering came they. 


Then thou, blest one, with lips immortal smiling, 
Did’st ask—‘‘ Why weepest thou? what is befallen ? 
Whom would thy heart and beauty draw to love thee ? 
Who wrongs thee, Sappho ? 
She who spurns gifts shall give, who flies shall follow ; 
If she loves not, unwilling soon shall love thee.” 
Ah, come, from care release, fulfil my yearning ; 
Help, I beseech thee ! 


II. 


I loved thee once, Atthis, long ago, 

Thou loved’st another more than me ; 

Scornful wert thou, none like to thee ; 

Me thou forgettest—As thou wilt— 
Thou art nought to me. 


In the hereafter shall I be remembered, 
But thou shalt die, nor live in memory, 
For thou did’st not gather the roses of Pieria. 
Alone and obscure thou shalt wander, 
Even in the house of Hades 
Flitting among the shadowy dead. 


III. Eveninc Sona. 


Evening, thou bringest all that bright morning scatter’d, 
The tender lamb to the ewe, the babe to its mother ; 
Then Hesperus shines, of all stars the fairest : 

Around the cool breeze wanders through apple boughs, 
And slumber streams from quivering leaves 

While sweeter far than harp, than gold more golden, 
Singeth Spring’s messenger, the sweet voiced nightingale. 


i, piel 
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IV. 


Stand face to face, friend, and unveil the grace in thine eyes, 
All care let buffetting winds bear away ; 
For in the golden house of the singer the voice of lamentation may not be. 
Then come, O lyre divine, for me thine echoes awaken, 
So all night long, when sleep holds the eyes of the weary, 
Before the feet of Love may I set my tireless singing. 

Ah, delicate Love, 

More precious than gold, 

Sweeter than honey, 

Softer than rose-leaves, 

Beautiful Love! 


Thou hast the sun’s glory and splendour, 
Hungry Time can never devour thee ; 
Thou burnest us, thou bitter sweet, with a swift, with a subtle fire. 
We are broken by longing. 
At soft Aphrodite’s will, 
Let us drain a thousand cups of Love, — 
O my sweet, O my tender one. 


Ah! a hue as honey pale o’erspreads thy cheek, (Ex 6) 
Pale are thy lips and thy beautiful eyelids, 

As stars fade, when the lovely moon 

Lights up all earth with silver,— 

So there is none other whereunto I may liken thee. 


Ve 


The moon has set, and the Pleiades ; 
It is midnight ; time is going by, 
And I sleep alone. 
(Sappho dreams.) 1 
I yearn and seek—-I know not what to do— (Ex. 2) 
And I flutter like a child after her mother. 
For Love masters my limbs, and shakes me, 


Fatal creature, bitter-sweet— (Ex. 3) 
Yea, Eros shakes my soul, 
A wind on the mountain falling on the oaks. (Ex. 4) 


Alas, I shall be ever maiden, 
Neither honey nor bee for me. 


sa 


Peer of Gods he seems, who sits in thy presence, 

Hearing close thy sweet speech and lovely laughter, 

I beholding, all the life in my bosom 

Fluttering, fails me. 

For to see thee only, yea but a little 

Breaks my voice, my faltering soul is silent, 

Swiftly through all my veins a subtle fire runs, 

All my life trembles. 

Sight have I none; nor hearing, cold dew bathes me, (Ex. 7) 
Paler than I am, and in my madness 

Seem as one dead, yet dare I, poor and suppliant, 

Dare I to love thee. (Ex. 5) 
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VII. 


In a dream, I spake with the daughter of Cyprus, 
“Death is evil, the Gods have so judged : (Ex. 8) 
Had it been good, they would die.” 


Delicate Adonis is dying ; what shall we do? (Ex. 9) 
Beat your breasts, maidens, and rend your tunics. 
Ah, for Adonis! 


The dawn shall see thee no more, what shall we do? 
Nor dark-eyed Sleep the daughter of Night. 
Ah, for Adonis! 


NLL. 


O fair, O lovely ! 
As the sweet apple blushes on the end of the bough, 
By the gatherers overlook’d, 
Nay, but reach’d not till now. 
The bride comes rejoicing, let the bridegroom rejoice, 
No other, O bridegroom, like to her. 


Raise high the roof-beam, Hymenaeus ! 

Like Ares comes the bridegroom, 

Tow’ring as the Lesbian singer, ’mong men of other lands, 
Happy bridegroom, now is thy wedding come, 

And thou hast the maiden of thy heart’s desire. 


Bride, teeming with rosy loves, 

Fair as the Goddess of Paphos, 

Softly sporting, sweet to the bridegroom 

May Hesperus lead the rejoicing, 

Honouring Hera of the silver throne. 

Hail, bride ; hail, noble bridegroom ; all hail! 
O fair, O lovely. 


IX. 


Muse of the golden throne, O raise that strain, : (Ex. 1) 
Which once thou used to sweetly sing : 

Come, Cyprian Goddess, and in cups of gold 

Pour forth thy nectar of delight, 

Thou and thy servant, Love ! 


Come, rosy-armed, pure Graces, sweet-voiced maidens, come, 

With winged feet, dance round the altar fair, 

Trampling the fine soft bloom of the grass. 

Hither now, Muses, hither, 

Come ! (Ex. 9) 
(English version by H. F. B.) 
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IV. VARIATIONS for Orchestra on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, - Brahms 


The theme of this work comes from an unpublished Divertimento by Haydn 
for wind-band. The theme is inscribed Corale St Antonzz, a fact which tells us 
nothing, but which has led that otherwise attractively enthusiastic and well- 
informed biographer, Kalbeck, to read into Brahms’s variations a musical 
description of the temptation of St Anthony. If Brahms had lived to see this 
outrage on one of his most serenely beautiful monuments to the joy of sanity, 
Kalbeck might perhaps have found himself in danger of losing that friendship 
which put him into the position of Brahms’s biographer. We should have lost 
much that is of unique value, though we should have been spared the taint which 
even imparts a suggestion of impertinent romance to the pure, uncouth chivalry of 
the young Brahms’s attitude towards Clara Schumann in the first years of her 
widowhood. But if intimacy with a diamond so true and so rough as Brahms 
could not scarify the vulgarity out of his accredited biographer, we can at least 
give an independent listening to the music. It is quite as imaginative as any 
masterpiece that ever dealt with St Anthony’s trials; but whatever the tempta- 
tions it deals with, they never endangered the soul or the reason of saint or 
sinner. 

It is difficult to describe in words the shape of a beautiful vase or building; but 
nobody would think worse of the object because the description is necessarily 
statistical and dry. Now, it so happens that, apart from what instinct can give, 
by far the best way to obtain definite musical insight into the variations of 
Beethoven and Brahms is to grasp the form and proportions of their themes. 
Form and proportion are dull things to describe, but in music they produce 
such important subjects of instinctive enjoyment as we call “tunefulness” and 
“swing.” And, in such sets of variations as Beethoven and Brahms delighted in, 
the “swing” of the theme, as conveyed in its rhythmic form, is all-important. 
The “tunefulness” is important in another and somewhat paradoxical way. 
If the theme happens (as in the present case) to be a specially beautiful melody, 
well and good ; but mere embroidery of the most beautiful melody will soon 
become more tiresome than any number of plain repetitions if the melody has 
no such “swing” as repetition or variation may enhance. On the other hand, 
the most grotesque bare bass may make an ideal theme for variations, when 
the composer has Beethoven’s grasp of form; as we may see in the finale of the 
Erowca Symphony. And one effect of this grasp of form is to set the “tuneful- 
ness” free in the variations; there is no more need for them to keep on remind- 
ing us of the original melodic surface of the theme than there is for birds of 
paradise to remind us of crows because the anatomist knows that that is what 
they are in essential structure, 
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The listener need not try to recognise Haydn’s melody throughout Brahms’s 
variations ; he will have no difficulty in doing so wherever Brahms wishes ; and 
an elaborate analysis would show something like a nervous system of melodic 
connexions. But the appreciation of these is best attained through long 
familiarity; it is not the best way to acquire the familiarity, though it is 
Kalbeck’s way, and the way of too many teachers who train students to begin 
with the finishing touches. The promise of life is not there, but in the Vision of 
Dry Bones. 

No musical quotations are needed here beyond Haydn’s theme, the bones of 
which I give completely, as follows :— 
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Like a bell the solemn last five notes of this coda toll from beginning to end 
throughout the first variation (Poco pit antmato). This does not mean that the 
real order of events in the theme is altered ; it simply shows that the surface- 
melody is now completely free to discuss in any order whatever topics: are 
suggested by Haydn’s theme, or added to it by the variations ; meanwhile, in 
each variation you will still be borne irresistibly along by the same peculiar 
momentum of the three strains, first, of five bars ending in a half-close repeated 
with the substitution of a full-close ; second, of four rising bars answered by four 
falling bars ending on a half-close; third, of the last half of the first strain 
closing into a coda consisting of twice two bars and the five tolling chords. 
This descriptiori is as dry as the description of the Spenserean stanza, but the 
forms themselves are among the ijoveliest resources in music and poetry. 

The second variation (22 vzvace, in the minor mode) discusses the details 
of the first with some temper; the third variation (Con moto) is peaceful and 
flowing. 

With the fourth variation (Andante con moto; 3/8 time, in the minor), we 
have a pair of new melodies, melancholy, simple, and smooth. No one would 
guess that their combination is of an order of counterpoint which, at the 
beginning of the second strain, reaches to a development which the severest 
scholastic theorists have declared to be unattainable. It zs unattainable by 
conscious calculation ; but in great art these things happen, and the art takes no 
measure to conceal them—on the contrary, it owes its apparent simplicity to the 
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fact that they are effective where less highly organised processes would be 
awkward. The fifth and sixth variations (Vzvace 6/8, and Vivace 2/4) are 
brilliant from the outset of the fifth to the rousing close of the sixth. The 
seventh variation (Grazzoso 6/8) is the crowning point of new melody and new 
_lusciousness. Those who play this work in what is better called its co-equal 
form rather than its arrangement for two pianofortes, will know more of its 
gorgeous wealth of detail than any one orchestral performance will ever bring 
out; but it is characteristic of all classical polyphony, as we may see in the 
Eroica and Jupiter Symphonies, that while no two performances will bring out 
the same set of details, no performance need sound obscure and incomplete. 
Nature herself has more details than one aspect of light reveals in a scene, but 
the scene may be complete in any aspect. 

The eighth variation (Presto non troppo 3/4) is again in the minor, and 
strikes the only dark and mysterious note in the work. When it has hurried by 
in whispering awe, we hear the first five bars of Haydn’s theme as a solemn 
Ground-Bass harmonised in ecclesiastical style; and in this charmed five-bar 
circle the Finale (Andante €) moves— 











through various phases of triumph and meditation, until suddenly (as in 
Schumann’s first Symphony) the sound of a triangle and the stirring of 
busy life throughout the orchestra remind us of the “spring-time, the only 
pretty ring-time.” Then the charmed circle expands into the full sweep of 
Haydn’s third strain, and the glorious tune crowns everything until the last 
bell-strokes toll high and deep. 


EDINBURGH? DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET, 
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PROGRAMME 


1. OVERTURE to Goldoni’s Comedy, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
Op. 32, - - - - - - - Sinigagha 


2. CONCERTO in B flat major, Op. 83, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Brahms 


Solo Pianoforte—-Mr LEONARD BORWICK. 


‘ Interval of ten minutes. 


During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
8S wy 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


3. SCHERZO in G minor, for Orchestra, —- - : - Mendelssohn 


4. PIANOFORTE SOLOS—Third Scherzo, Op. 39, -) 
Barcarolle, Op. 60, : 


: : Chopin 


Mr LEONARD BORWICK. 


5. SYMPHONY in D minor (1841), - - - - - Schumann 
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I. OVERTURE to Goldoni’s Comedy, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
Op. 32 - - - - - : - Sinigaglia 


From Goldoni’s autobiographical memoirs I gather that “Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte” (The squabbles of the folk of Chiozza) is a comedy of market-town 
life. Sinigaglia’s Overture is full of sunshine and brilliant musical dialogue in 
a naively melodious language. The naiveté is that assumed by a master of 
artistic form and orchestral technique. The form is unorthodox but clear and 
easy to follow. Everything is in the brightest sunshine, and the shadows, even 
where trombones breathe staccato threats of vengeance and murder, are purely 
comic. It will suffice to quote two of the numerous themes. A characteristic 
unorthodox feature of the form is the lazy drop into the key of the sub-dominant 
for the second subject, and its reappearance in the dominant at a much later 
stage of the movement, after the market quarrels of the good people of Chiozza 
have been developed. 
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Il. CONCERTO in B flat major, Op. 83, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Brahms 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr LEONARD BORWICK. 
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Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro appassionato. 
Andante. 

Allegretto grazioso. 


Of all existing concertos in the classical form this is the largest. It is 
true that the first movement is shorter than either that of Beethoven’s E flat 
concerto or that of his violin concerto ; shorter also than that of Brahms’s own 
first concerto. But in almost every classical concerto the first movement is 
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as large or larger than the slow movement and finale taken together, and there 
is no scherzo. Here, in his B flat concerto Brahms has followed the first 
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movement by a fiery, almost tragic Allegro which, though anything but a 
joke, more than fills the place of the largest possible symphonic scherzo: the 
slow movement is easily the largest in any concerto, while the finale, with 
all its lightness of touch, is a Rondo of the most spacious design. We thus 
have the three normal movements of the classical concerto at their fullest and 
richest, with the addition of a fourth member on the same scale. 

This stormy extra Allegro appassionato rather puzzled Brahms’s friends 
at first. Like Beethoven, he was apt to answer questions according to the 
insight shewn by the questioner: and so, when he was asked why he inserted 
that movement, he said, ‘‘ Well, you see, the first movement is so harmless ”’ 
(simpel). 

Perhaps the music itself may give us more light. 

The first movement, in spite of appearances, does not (with due respect 
to the text-books) ‘‘ abolish the conventional opening tutti.’”’ It simply 
begins with an introductory statement of the first theme in dialogue between 
a horn, the pianoforte, and the wood-wind— 


No. I— 





Then the pianoforte bursts out alone with an energetic figure, and follows 
it with an impassioned and melodious cadenza preparing the way for the 
orchestra which begins the ‘‘ 


+) 


conventional opening tutti ’’ or (as it is better 
called) ritornello with a triumphant version of No. 1, passing rapidly on to 


a review of several themes, one of which— 


No. 2— 





with its vigorous sequels, the pianoforte will later on shew to be the principal 
part of the Second Subject. Here it is given in D minor, a key not used in 
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the rest of the movement, and concludes with a majestic short cadence-theme 
fortissimo for full orchestra, derived from the figures (a) (b) and (c) of No. 1. 


Among the important developments Brahms has given to the classical 
concerto form the introduction of a special foreign key peculiar to the ritornello 
is very significant. A step in that direction was taken by Beethoven with one 
of the themes in his G major concerto, but not with the effect of settling in 
one new key. Beethoven had in his C minor concerto nearly come to grief 
in the opening ¢u¢/7 by making his Second Subject appear with full preparation 
and emphasis in the key which is destined for it in the subsequent solo: and 
he had to execute a curious volfeface in order to bring the ¢utfi back again 
to its tonic. Even so it had for some two pages sounded for all the world 
like the beginning of a symphony in full musical action, instead of that pro- 
cessional array of themes which in the true concerto-form defers, while it 
prepares for, the entry of the solo; and the vo/te-face, though it gives rise to 
a beautiful moment, is patchy in itself, and comes too late to do more than 
puzzle the listener's sense of form. The pianoforte afterwards explains: but 
it explains the composer’s difficulties rather than the listeners’. Unfortunately 
the C minor concerto, being the crowning work of Beethoven’s first period, 
was much better appreciated by his contemporaries than the three perfect 
solutions and developments of the concerto-form which rank with the sym- 
phonies of his second period. It thus became the model on which the pseudo- 
classics or “‘academic” masters, such as Spohr and Hummel, worked. They 
ignored that curious wvolfe-face by which it shewed its tardy recognition of the 
difference between a ritorne//o and a symphonic exposition, and they accord- 
ingly shewed no recognition of the true function of the orchestra in concertos 
at all. No wonder, then, that the facile common-sense of Mendelssohn dis- 
missed this cumbrous symphonic exposition as an excrescence. But the real 
ritornello is a vital necessity if orchestra and solo are to do serious work 
together; and it was reserved for Brahms to re-discover it and enlarge its 
range of key without thereby giving it that dangerous false symphonic a//ure. 


From this foreign key the pianoforte brings us back to the tonic in three 
powerful chords (figure (a) of No. 1), and then proceeds to a broad and 
leisurely discussion of the first theme in dialogue with the orchestra. By 
degrees the design reveals itself as the real sonata-form exposition of First 
Subject and transition to Second Subject; that symphonic exposition for 
which all that we have hitherto had is but an introductory pageant. Several 
new themes and derivates appear, and the drift is steadily towards F major 
or minor, the normal key for the Second Subject. One important new theme 


needs quotation— 








” 
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for the quiet rhythmic figure (d), here marked in bold notes, underlies the 
whole of the Development-section. At present it leads up a long straight 
avenue to the Second Subject itself (No. 2). It was easy to see that there 
was passion therein when we heard it in the orchestra, and the usual experi- 
ence in concertos is that the orchestra can deliver with massive force what 
the solo-player can make subtle and delicate with eloquence and ornamenta- 
tion. But here Brahms surprises us: there is ornamentation, indeed, but 
the orchestral version of the Second Subject was very mild compared with 
the version given by the pianoforte. To the continuation a new theme is 
added (which clever speculators may, if they choose, derive from figures 
(a) and (b)—Brahms will not care), and a furious climax is reached, figure 
(a) booming in the bass beneath cataracts of trills until at last the pent-up 
orchestra bursts through with the fortissimo cadence-theme that closed the 
ritornello. (Yes—‘‘ you see, the first movement is so harmless.’’) 

The orchestra continues with an angry allusion to No. 2; at last there 
is a high wail from the clarinets, and, answering. from the darkness, the 
horn gives out the first theme (No. 1) sadly in F minor. The pianoforte 
carries on the dialogue as at the beginning of the work. When it reaches 
the energetic continuation which it formerly had as an.introductory solo 
the orchestra takes the lead. (This device, of giving to the orchestra what 
formerly belonged to the solo, is another of Brahms’s new resources; hitherto 
it had always been the solo that borrowed from the orchestra; and the com- 
posers who “‘ abolish the ritornello ’’ have done less than nothing towards 
this other side of the balance). 

Soon the key shifts to an immense distance (B minor), and we are in the 
full swing of the Development. ‘This now settles down to a‘witty dialogue 
on the rhythmic figure (d) from No. 3. The smooth melody that binds 
No. 3 together does not appear here, the foreground being occupied by a 
quite new theme given to the pianoforte. In the background, however, 
you will find the steps shewn in No. 3 systematically carried out in sequence 
through many rich modulations, all of which, however, group round and 
revert to B minor, their starting point. The details crowd closer and the 
action, which started in comedy, becomes serious. At last the figure (a) of 
the First Subject crashes in, and, while smoky arpeggios rise in the piano- 
torte, that figure and its continuation (c) move grandly from key to key, the 
bass slowly creeping upward, until a solemn calm is attained on a harmony 
still very distant from the tonic. Nevertheless, this harmony yields easily 
to the dominant of B flat, our tonic, and in sails the First Subject on the 
horn, taken up, as in the introduction, by the pianoforte. 





. 
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The Recapitulation, thus dramatically brought about, represents the 
First Subject only by its first two phrases, and passes from thence imme- 
diately to No. 3 in (or, rather, about) the tonic. From this point all is 
exactly reproduced in the tonic until we reach the furious cascade of shakes 
which revealed the ‘‘ harmless ’’ character of this gigantic movement. Here 
a momentary deviation into a foreign key gives a point of departure for the 
Coda. The tonic is restored with a sudden plunge into extreme darkness. 
Out of subdued mutterings the first theme again rises and hovers, while the 
air seems full of whisperings and the beating of mighty wings. Suddenly 
the sunlight breaks through, and the movement ends with a triumphant 
summary, in broad melodious flow, of those topics arising of the main theme 
that were left unaccounted for in the exposition and recapitulation. 

The second movement, a Scherzo in form if not in mood, is no less 
powerful than the first; and if it were a finale instead of being (as it obviously 
is by nature as well as position) a middle movement, we might be in two 
minds about calling it tragic, in spite of its jubilant central episode (or trio) 
and its elemental enjoyment of its own rage. Of its three principal themes 
the first two— 


No. 4— 
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are presented like a First and a Second Subject in a terse sonata-form exposi- 
tion. This exposition is repeated. Then a Development ensues, but we are 
surprised to find it soon veering round to the tonic (D minor), where, after 
a tremendous orchestra climax, there enters the jubilant new theme in the 
tonic major— 


No. 6— 
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which, with an important sequel, has much the effect of a trio. After this 
trio has thus been grafted on to the development we naturally have no mere 
Da Capo of the Scherzo, but a free sonata-like recapitulation of its materials 
(Nos. 4 and 5) in the tonic. Then there is a tremendous coda. A volume 
might be written on the way in which Brahms has blended the solo and the 
orchestra, with perfect freedom and adequate scope for both, in this unique 
movement. 

If there ever could be any doubt as to the purpose of that stormy second 
movement the first notes of the Andante should settle it. The key is B flat, 
the key of the first movement, and its emotion is a reaction after a storm, not 
after a triumph. Thus both in harmony and mood it would be fatally mis- 
placed immediately after the first movement. After the second its emotional 
fitness is perfect, while the harmonic value of its being in the tonic of the 
whole work is the value of a stroke of genius. It gives this slow movement 
a strangely poetic feeling of finality, though the slow tempo and lyric style 
make it obviously unlikely that it can really be the end. The first movement 
had its storms; the second movement was all storm, and here we are not 
only enjoying a calm, but safe at home again. 

The orchestra begins with a broad melody for a solo violoncello. 





Later on, an oboe joins the violoncello in dialogue; and in the last two bars 
the pianoforte enters with a new figure (b) and delivers a free monologue 
suggested by the first two bars of the theme (see especially figure (a)— 





(No composer has ever surpassed Brahms in the art of making a closely- 
woven passage seem as if it was extemporised whereas it really carries the 
communicating threads of a whole vast organisation.) 

The time of storms and anxieties is not yet past: the orchestra breaks in 
with much agitation, and the pianoforte transforms the calm figures of its 
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first solo (No. 8) into matter for a very impassioned dialogue with the 
orchestra. This is worked out on a large scale and with an energy which 
goes far to make this slow movement as difficult as the finales of ordinary 
concertos. At last, however, it comes to a mournful end in the tonic minor; 
there is a sudden modulation, and then, in F sharp major and in slower 
tempo, an entirely new melody rises. The pianoforte is accompanied by 
two clarinets. The melody consists of few notes spaced out like the first 
stars that penetrate the sky at sunset. When the strings join in, the calm is 
as deep as the ocean that we have witnessed in the storms of this huge piece 
of music. To crown all, the solo violoncello enters, still in F sharp major, 
with the main theme. A slight digression at the end of the first phrase 
brings the continuation round into the tonic, B flat; and then the rest of the 
movement is simply a recapitulation of its orchestral opening with the addi- 
tion of an ornamental pianoforte part, until the original entry of the piano- 
forte is reached (first two bars of No. 8). To this the pianoforte and violon- 
cello add a close, with a simple chain of shakes, a slow arpeggio, and soft 
final chords. 

And now we have the finale. What tremendous triumph shall it 
express? Brahms’s answer is such as only the greatest of artists can find; 
there are no adequate words for it (there never are for any art that is not 
itself words—and then there are only its own words). But it is, perhaps, 
not misleading to say here, as can so often be said with Beethoven, some- 
thing like this: 
world which our work has made safer and happier for them.”’ 





‘“ We have done our work—-let the children play in the 


There are no trumpets and drums in this finale. Neither are there any 
storms. There is abundance of young energy and grace, and there is all 
that greatness of design which, as Mozart and the Greeks have proved, is 
unfailingly sublime whatever the ostensible range of the subject. Here the 


ee 


emotional reaction is so convincing that, with all the ‘* roaring cataracts of 
nonsense ’’ that were poured out on the subject of Brahms’s concertos when 
they were new, it has, as far as I know, never been suggested that this finale 
was too light-hearted for the rest of the work. In the same way it has never 
been suggested by even the most sacerdotal Wagnerians that Die Meister- 
singer is in any way a slighter work than Tristan. Such cases are really 
well worth noting for the light which they throw on the relation between the 
“subject ’’ of a work of art and the emotions which the art itself calls forth. 

I will leave this great and childlike finale to call forth the right emotions 
without further analysis in words; but the listener may perhaps find some 
use in a specially full budget of quotations, as there is a very large number 
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of themes. I therefore subjoin the six principal ones in the order in which * 
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they occur, marking, as usual, with letters those figures which are used in 
derivative themes— 
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Interval of ten minutes. 
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III. SCHERZO in G Minor, for Orchestra : - - Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Symphony was written in 1824, when he was 
fifteen years of age. It now figures as his First Symphony, and is a clever piece 
of work, though hardly presenting any striking features that would make a 
revival interesting now. Inthe same year he produced his Octet for 4 Violins, 
2 Violas, and 2 Violoncellos. There are not many string octets in existence ; 
and where the necessary eight players find themselves together they would be 
tempted to do even a mediocre work that was decently written for the combina- 
tion. They would, for instance, gladly attack anything as good as Mendelssohn’s 
First (or Thirteenth) Symphony. But it so happens that his Octet is unmistak- 
ably a work of genius. Its first movement is an altogether admirable specimen 
of Mendelssohn’s most spirited and energetic style, and if sometimes the inner 
parts degenerate into orchestral ¢vemolo, Mendelssohn as the first offender has 
received the whole blame for a vice which is cheerfully condoned when later 
Russian composers indulge in it far more unscrupulously. The slow movement 
is rather vague in structure and theme, but extraordinarily beautiful in scoring 
and colour. I have no reason to doubt that, if produced under the name of a 
modern composer, it would be regarded as notably strange and romantic. The 
finale is very boyish, but so amusing that it wears a good deal better than many 
a more responsible utterance. As to the Scherzo, it is as far beyond praise as 
any great classic can be. It is not quite the first of Mendelssohn’s visits to his 
own fairy kingdom. There are two or three almost uncannily romantic scenes 
from that country in pianoforte works which he wrote at the age of twelve, and 
they are by no means very like each other. The Scherzo of the Octet is one of 
the profoundest of all his works, and eight string players might easily practise it 
for a lifetime without coming to an end of their delight in producing its marvels 
of tone-colour. But now the humour of the situation begins. On May 25th 
1829, Mendelssohn, being then twenty years of age, conducted his soz-dtsant 
First Symphony at a concert of the London Philharmonic Society. He dedi- 
cated the work to the Society, but, before producing it, came to the conclusion 
that its minuet was perhaps not very interesting, and so he swiftly arranged the 
Scherzo of the Octet for orchestra to take its place. This was neither the first 
nor the last time that this Scherzo proved a favourite piece. There is one occasion 
recorded in Mendelssohn’s letters where it was performed, and very well per- 
formed too, in a Roman Catholic Church at High Mass, much to Mendelssohn’s 
own scandalised amusement. Be this as it may, the orchestral version is quite 
as wonderful as the original, and it would be quite impossible to guess that it had 
ever existed in another form. Mendelssohn has drastically altered a great deal 
of the movement and has considerably shortened its by no means long develop- 
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ment. We must not hastily jump to the conclusion that all the alterations are 
in the nature of criticism of the earlier work. The new orchestral medium has 
inspired Mendelssohn with sharper contrasts and broader effects; and this has 
had the paradoxical result of compelling him to spend less time over gradual 
changes of colour and wealth of special detail for eight individual players. Also 
we know that many years later Wagner found it much easier to start the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra than to stop it. And this state of things he 
maliciously dubbed “the Mendelssohn tradition.” 

The whole piece drifts by in an intense fzanzsstmo and the lightest of 
staccatos, Its first theme is little more than a formula asserting the key after 


the manner of Scarlatti— 
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The Second Subject (the movement is in tiny but highly organised sonata-form) 
is a very definite theme starting in B flat, but gradually shifting to D major — 
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It ends ina staccato cadence figure, which becomes important in the development 
and coda— 
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A great deal might be written about the two versions of this movement, and 
it would be interesting some day to hear them together. I am not, however, so 
historical-minded as to think that the orchestral Scherzo has anything to gain 
by being swamped in the rest of the early Symphony in which Mendelssohn 
inserted it. The only reason I can see for its neglect as an item in our orchestral 
repertoires is the singular fact that it was first published in 1911. 


IV. PIANOFORTE SOLOS—Third Scherzo, Op. 39, - 


Barcarolle, Op. 60 - 5 7 Chopin 


Mr LEONARD BORWICK. 





V. SYMPHONY in D minor (1841) - - Aas - Schumann 
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This first version of what was afterwards known as Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony was published in 1891, fifty years after it was written. Schumann 
himself withheld it for ten years and then in 1851 produced it in the revised 
version now known as his Fourth Symphony. The revision effected many 
improvements in form, and included some remarkable changes in notation 
which indicate that Schumann thought his original notation likely to mislead 
conductors. Now when this is the case it will generally be found that the 
new notation misleads the conductor in the opposite direction, for it is the 
nature of all such cases to be on the border-line. Hence, if a composer has 
found that his old indication of tempo produced a tendency to drag, his new 
indication will certainly produce a tendency to hurry on the part of anyone who 
does not know the history and motive for the change. The other alterations in ° 
this Symphony concern the scoring; and herein lies a tragedy. The revised 
version is undoubtedly at all points easier to play—after a fashion. It has 
profited by experience and profited in the wrong way. In 1851 the Symphony 
appeared as Schumann’s fourth, but the original edition of the score explains 
that it was “sketched” shortly after the first Symphony ; so that the Symphonies 
known as the second and third were really the third and fourth. Brahms came 
into possession of this so-called sketch and found that it was a complete full 
score already full of interesting revisions. Schumann had in his first Symphony 
made some disconcerting discoveries as to the ways in which orchestral balance 
may go wrong ; but the material of that triumphantly melodious work had not 
presented him with many difficult problems of orchestration, and though the 
final result is not without its difficulties and risky passages, the first Symphony 
was probably on the whole an encouraging experience to him. Some years ago 
I was privileged to see two movements of a yet earlier unpublished Symphony 
which had cost Schumann an immense amount of trouble before he left it 
unfinished after making nearly two complete full scores and innumerable 
sketches. If he had finished this earlier Symphony he would almost certainly 
have been much happier in his experience of the orchestra; it gives every 
evidence that he was on the right track; it would have proved effective and not 
difficult for the orchestra, and the discouragement of his failure to finish it must 
have been perhaps greater than he himself realised. 

The success of what we now know as the First Symphony would of course 
retrieve this set-back. But then followed a greater discouragement, and one 
that involved perhaps the noblest and most ambitious inspiration that Schu- 
mann ever experienced. The D minor Symphony is perhaps Schumann’s 
highest achievement for originality of form and concentration of material. 
In revising it he increased the concentration in certain matters of detail ; 
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thus, for instance, the all-pervading restless theme of the first Allegro became an 
accompaniment to the triumphant opening of the Finale; and again, it is only 
in the revised version that we are expressly told to play the whole Symphony 
straight through as a single movement. But the essential differences in structure 
are quite inappreciable. The whole work was from the outset fully as advanced 
an example of free form and concentrated thematic continuity as any symphonic 
poem that ever professed to be revolutionary. So novel a work could not fail 
to be more risky in performance than its predecessor ; and when anything went 
wrong with a performance under Schumann’s direction, all he could do was to 
look distressed, or try not to look distressed, and ask the band to play it over 
again. Eventually he would make things safe by doubling the difficult or weak 
points, and so his score would become playable but opaque. In later works his 
orchestration took this final state of petrification as its starting point; but 
here in the D minor Symphony we have been privileged to rediscover what 
Schumann’s imagination could create before an imperfect kind of practical 
experience disappointed him. The later version contains some undoubted 
improvements, some of which ought to be (and shall be here) introduced into 
the original. And the ideal version of the Symphony would undoubtedly be 
arrived at by taking the later version as the text and striking out all superfluous 
doublings until we reach the clarity of the original. This is a very elaborate 
process ; but it has been executed recently in Germany and I hope on some 
future occasion to do something of the kind here. Weingartner applies a 
similar process to all Schumann’s scores ; and, whatever qualms one may feel 
about it on principle, there is no question that this original version of the 
D minor Symphony presents a justification perhaps not elsewhere to be found in 
the fine arts. 

Original as Schumann’s D minor Symphony is, there is one work which has 
inspired three of its most salient features, namely, the C minor Symphony of — 
Beethoven. Schumann’s introduction, with its broad melody— 























is a new type of symphonic opening ; the purely rhythmic transition to the allegro 
is a simple device which in the later version is filled out by foreshadowings of 
the main theme. The allegro itself— 
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shows unmistakably in the original notation that Schumann was here inspired 
by the first movement of the Beethoven C minor Symphony, with its exception- 
ally short exposition and its tendency to broaden ad infinitum as it proceeds. 
The comparison is worth making from Beethoven’s point of view as well as from 
Schumann’s ; it so completely proves that Beethoven, though popularly supposed 
to have founded the whole movement on the single phrase of four notes, 
deals from the outset in huge paragraphs, whereas Schumann never attempts to 
advance beyond square couplets. With these he conveys a very pleasant 
impression of sonata form; nor, so long as we do not expect anything dramatic, 
is there cause for cavil that his second subject is not only (like many of the 
greatest in Haydn and Beethoven) made of the same material as his first, but 
moves in couplets of exactly the same type— 























By degrees Schumann shows us, in his own boyish vein of slow thought and 
quick expression, that he is full enough of drama after all; but it will hardly 
develop on the lines of sonata form, and this Symphony is one of the few works 
in which Schumann has contrived to set himself free. He brings what has 
sounded like his exposition to an abrupt and formal end; and then starts an 
apparently orthodox line of development which goes through enormous 
sequences in various keys, building up in the process a pair of new contrasted 
themes, of which I reduce the first to a generalised version— 















































These, though the rhythm remains rigidly square, really do make very much 
_longer paragraphs than anything in the exposition. The process is repeated 
wholesale in another cycle of keys. There is no sign of a return to D minor for 
purposes of recapitulation ; nor would such a form be effective in the circum- 
Stances. What happens is that eventually the cycle of keys comes round to 
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D major and the episodic cantabile (Ex. 5) bursts out in the full orchestra and 
brings the movement to a triumphant and abrupt end. Whereupon (according 
to the indications of the revised version) we proceed straight to the next 
movement; a delicious little romance in which a plaintive lyric melody in tiny 
couplets— 




















is brought into unexpected alternation with the broad melody of the intro- 
duction. By way of central episode a solo violin embroiders the framework of 
this introduction with a beautiful arabesque in D major— 
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This is worked out in binary form with repeats, after which a few bars of the 
tiny opening couplets bring the movement’ to an end which it is hard to call 
A minor rather than the dominant of D. 

And now the Scherzo bursts in ; making a spirited tune play bass to rhythms 
in the wood-wind which reveal themselves as the first triumphant episodic 
theme (Ex. 4) in the middle of the first movement— 






































The Scherzo returns in due course and, under the influence of Beethoven, so 
does the Trio. It dies away and then comes a darkness before dawn which 
just avoids provoking comparison with that of the same point in Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, inasmuch as it is a quite definite series of developments of 
the main allegro figure (Ex. 2) with hints of Ex. 4. It leads majestically into 


a Finale which represents delightfully the effect of the enormous triumph 
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of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony upon this intensely thoughtful composer, 
who has never lost a certain boyish impulsiveness of expression. The theme is 
that of the Scherzo and of the middle of the first movement (Ex. 4), with 
no allusions to other figures (though in the final version Schumann added 


the main allegro figure’s bass, thus securing its survival in the Finale)— 
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In his simple sectional way, Schumann builds up a very effective sonata 
movement with an important transition theme— 
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and a second subject in which that of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony sets its cap at a rakish angle— 
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Nothing is more characteristic in the difference between the two scores than the 
natural dialogue of single wood-wind instruments which Schumann wrote here, 
and which he afterwards turned into a thick plaster for full wind-band. 

The development is broad and, discreetly avoiding the first subject, 
leads straight to a recapitulation of the second ; and then the movement expands 
with a fresh melody— 


ex. 13 


























into a Coda, which forms a fitting climax to the whole Symphony as a single 
design. The pace quickens to a presto without the slightest loss of dignity or 
balance. In this Finale, as in the first movement, there has been a change of 
notation ; from the 2/4 of this original version to the common time of the later. 
As with the first movement so here, information as to the change is valuable as 
giving the real zempfo and showing that we are much more likely to take the 
final version too fast than, with it in our minds, to take this version too slow. 
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SKETCH PROGRAMMES 


(Subject to alterations) 


- : - - - - Brahms 
. - - - - 2 Mozart 
. - - - - - General Reid 
- - - - Bach. Max Bruch 
- - “ - - Brahms- Dvorék 


Clarinet-—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 
Singer—Miss Dororuy SILK. 


_ THIRD CONCERT, 18th FEBRUARY 1922, at 8 p.m. 


- - - - - - General Reid 
> - - - - Emanuel Moor 
- - - - Ae aes Bach 
‘ - - : : “ Brahms 


-Pianoforte—Professor Tovey. 


URTH CONCERT, 25th FEBRUARY 1922, at 8 p.m. 


a E flat - - - - Haydn 
Hebridean Tone-poem for Orchestra) - - - * Bantock 
DAMOZEL_ - - - - Debussy 


- - - - - - - - Dvuorék 
* Tt is hoped that the composer will be present to conduct his own work. 
Singer—Miss Gretta Don. 
Mr Marcus Dops’ Cuorr. _ 
_ FIFTH CONCERT, 4th Marcu 1922, at 8 p.m. 
“(With the co-operation of the Edinburgh Royal Choral Union.) 
| Pie Pe caim Sea and Prosperous Voyage - : - - Mendelssohn 
jOLEMN Music (Blest Pair of-Sirens) Nite ele - Parry 
Concerto for Pianoforte, Violin, and ’Cello - - - Beethoven 
oF JESUS - : = - - - - Holst 
Pianoforte—Miss M. GrIERSON. 
Violin—M. CamiLLo RITTER. 
’Cello—Miss RutTH WaDDEL, | 
. SIXTH CONCERT, 11th Marcu 1922, at 8 p.m. ° 
(With the co-operation of the Edinburgh Royal Choral Union.) 
sto Act ILI. of Zannhiiuser - - : - - Wagner 
(in the original version ; first performance : as such in Edinburgh. ) 
MN OF JESUS - - - - - - - Holst 
TH SympHONY (Choral) —- s ° : : ‘ Beethoven 


Vocal Quartet—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


At the Fifth and Sixth Concerts certain items will be conducted by 
Mr GREENHOUSE ALLT. 
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PROGRAMME 


~ 


I. THIRD SYMPHONY in F major, Op. go, - - - Brahms 


2. ARIA, “ Siisser Trost” (Comfort sweet), from Church Cantata No. 151, Bach 


Miss DOROTHY SILK. 


3. SIXTH SOLO SONATA, - - - - - General Reid 


Clarinet-—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[ During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells wild be rung. | 


4. CONCERTO in A major for Clarinet and Orchestra (Kéchel’s 
Catalogue, No. 622), - - - : - Mozart 


Clarinet—Mr CHARLES DRAPER. 


5. AVE MARIA - - - - - : b Bruel 


Miss DOROTHY SILK. 


6. HUNGARIAN DANCES, from the Fourth Book, 
Brahms, orchestrated by Dvot 
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NOCHE SdepyiibD? eBid: 


I. THIRD SYMPHONY in F major, Op. 90 - - - Brahms 
Allegro con brio. Poco Allegretto. 
Andante. Allegro. 


Of Brahms’s four Symphonies, the Third is the shortest and, in externals, 
the most romantic and picturesque ; yet it is, next to the Double Concerto and 
the D minor Pianoforte Concerto, perhaps the most neglected of his orchestral 
works. It is also technically by far the most difficult, the difficulties being 
mainly matters of rhythm, phrasing, and matters of tone. These are unsuited 
to an age of hustle; but they are not to be dismissed as “bad scoring.” It is 
much easier to practise works in which all the difficulty contributes rather to the 
production of special effects rather than to musical ideas. There is certainly no 
reason why the music, as music, should not be among the most popular that 
Brahms ever wrote: and this was certainly the impression which the work made 
upon me when I first heard it thirty years ago. I give here with slight altera- 
tions the analysis I wrote for the Meiningen Orchestra when it played in London 
in 1902. 

The Symphony begins with three notes (a), which pervade the whole 
movement and even recur in the finale— 
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This closes in a quiet subsidiary, with bright and warm tone-colouring— 
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Figure (a) bursting out in the bass, answered by the violins, leads in a thrilling 
modulation to D flat, where No. 2 re-appears. Precisely the same process leads, 



































more gently but with yet more brilliant tone-colour, to A major, in which some- 
what remote key, after a little quiet preparation, the second subject begins with 
a most graceful eho theme in 9/4 time— 
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This has a second oa sists 8 thus— 
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The violins take up figure (@) freely inverted and, with a return to 6/4 time, 
figure (a) appears in a new form— 



































This leads, crescendo, to the cadence theme in A minor (partly derived from 
No. 5. Note (a) diminished in the inner parts) — 
8ves above and 7 
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! (a) diminished. ! 
The whole wind band takes this up fort/ssimo and the exposition ends stormily 
in the minor, and is then repeated, as usual, from the beginning. After the 
repeat the violins continue their last (syncopated) chords in sequences that 
quickly modulate to C sharp minor, where the development begins with an 


angry transformation of the gentle pastoral second subject (No. 3), its rhythm 
expanded so as to fit the 6/4 bars in pairs, thus— 
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The second part of the tune (No. 4) is then worked up in inverted canon through 
various keys— 
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(e) inverted. 








—and the excitement calms down till we are startled by an intensely serious 
passage in E flat, of all keys the most remote both from the tonic and from the 
other keys we have dwelt in. The horn gives out figure (a) like the beginning 
of a sustained melody (I need not quote, as the whole passage cannot fail to sur- 
prise the listener as much when he knows it by heart as when he hears it for the 
first time), while the deep notes of the contra-fagotto make the tone-colour darker 
than anything we have expected to hear. The passage ends, p27 sostenuto, in 
profound night, as figure (0) appears in many octaves, from the deepest possible 
notes of the contra-fagotto to the violins descending from their upper register. 
From this darkness and this distant key, E flat minor, we cannot conceive any 
near prospect of returning to F; yet the three great opening chords—(a) of 
No. 1—harmonised in a yet bolder way, burst forth with all the sudden splendour 
of a tropical sunrise, and we find ourselves in the full swing of the recapitulation 
before we have recovered breath. The transition-theme (No. 2) is so turned as 
to lead straight to D major, where the second subject (No. 3) appears in ordinary 
course. The repetition of its first phrase is omitted, and a slight change in its 
second part brings No. 5 into F major. So far, this shifting of keys in the 
course of the subject is just what Beethoven does in most cases where the second 
subject was in a remote key in the exposition; but Brahms, for reasons which 
appear in the coda, does not let his recapitulation remain in the tonic, but shifts 
it once more back to D minor, before No. 6 appears. The result is, that when 
No. 6 rises to a storm, as at the end of the first part, it is able to lead back to 
the first subject at the beginning of the coda with all the effect of another return 
to the tonic. The first theme is now given with greater force than ever, and 
(2) in the bass is in quite a new and surprising position (C, E flat, C) as a kind 
of dominant pedal. Figure (c) and the remaining figures of the theme are 
considerably developed ; and the splendid outburst is followed, as only a great 
composer could follow it, by the inevitable quiet glow of a sunset, as the two 
main figures (a) and (0) rise and fall through the sustained final chords. 

The slow movement, with its quiet pastoral character, is really one of the 
most solemn things Brahms ever wrote; and it would not be nearly so solemn 





but for its wonderful delicacy of touch. Its first theme is a dialogue between 
clarinets and the lower strings, <<. thus— 
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The continuation will explain itself, but the end of the theme must be quoted 


for future reference. 
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The sequel, in which the first figures (a, 4) are varied in semiquavers and made 
to modulate to the dominant, crescendo, needs no quotation. The impressive 
and mysterious passage in which figure (0) is treated in dialogue between basses 
and violins should be noted; and the strange melody that follows in the 
dominant like a second subject, is a thing to be taken more seriously ian first 


impressions indicate. 











In the lovely second part the quiet quaver figure of the violins and its 
equally naive and poetical inversion must speak for themselves, but it is 
necessary to quote the extraordinary series of harmonies that bring this section 


to a close. 
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This is immediately followed by an ornamental development of the first theme 
in the violoncellos, with triplets in the violins. I give the gist of the variation 
here— 

(a) _ a) 
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Passing through B major and other keys, with sequences of figure (0) in its 
original form with the new accompaniments, this comes to a climax as the bass 
reaches the tonic C and holds it as a pedal. The trombones enter, for the first 
time in the movement, and hold sustained chords, while figure (a) is passed from 
one wind-instrument to another, and the strings keep up a flow of semiquavers 
derived from the transition variation that followed the original statement of the 
first theme. At last the theme itself returns calmly with this flowing accom- 
paniment and several delightful details of ornament. It is given in full, and 
towards the end the flow of the accompaniment slackens. The last notes 
—(d), No. 10—give rise to a broad crescendo passage— 
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that dies away into the wonderful harmonies of No. 12, transposed to the tonic. 
Then some quiet descending sequences on the first theme over a tonic pedal 
while the violoncellos and basses repeat the rhythmic figure (e) of No. 12— 
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bring this movement to a quiet end, with chords that sound great depths of 
solemn beauty. Humperdinck did not escape them at the end of the prelude to 
Hansel und Gretel. 

The delightful Poco Ad/egretio is so easy to follow that I need only quote 
the beginnings of the theme of its first section and the two contrasted themes of 
its trio— 


va 





This melody, instead of being worked out in binary form like a Menuet, has 
a middle section in the tonic major (of all poetical and surprising things) with a 
delightful return through A minor to the first theme. 

The trio is in A flat, and contains two themes— 
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and No. 17, which, though contrasted, is derived from the last notes of its 
partner— 
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The da capo of the main section is complete and exact as to material, but the 
scoring, which was astonishingly rich the first time, is absolutely changed, and 
entirely new groups of the small orchestra here used come forward with the 
melody. A single line, developed from the strange chord that led to the trio, 
makes the coda of the movement. 

The Finale is very dramatic and terse: and it needs either a close analysis 
or none at all. The listener will do well to be prepared for short themes, 
extraordinary changes of mood, and romantic depth and poetic power. The 
opening theme is dark and quiet— 


Allegro. 





Figures (c) and (d) should not escape notice. A counter-statement follows 
shedding weird light on the theme by prolonging some of its notes, and putting 
(c) in the bass with (@) above. Then the key changes, and we have an exceed- 
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ingly solemn theme of a strange rhythmic character, with trombones and 
contra-fagotto— 
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To Sir Edward Elgar I owe the remark that this is the tragic outcome of 
the wistful theme in the middle of the slow movement (Ex. I1). 
Suddenly the first theme bursts out angrily in a transformed version— 

















This leads stormily to C minor where a new figure appears— 
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—the first notes of which (f/) make a bass to the second subject, which begins 
victoriously in C major, thus— 
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This, however, does not remain in triumph throughout. It leads to a climax in 
the minor, where several new themes and figures appear; among others a 
remarkable moment in the extreme distance of B minor, with figure (a) in the 


wind instruments. I quote the cadence-figure, which is necessary for future 
reference— 
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Figure (a) in various strange positions (eg., pzzzicato, augmented in the 
stringed instruments) leads angrily back to the first theme in the tonic. This is 
not given quite as at the outset; figure (¢c) is augmented, and the counter- 
statement is expanded, not in the original way, but by a new development of the 
fourth bar of the theme. This leads to a mysterious passage with (d@) augmented 
in combination with a broken version of (a, 4) in A flat minor— 
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Suddenly this is taken up by the whole orchestra forte, except the trombones, 
which, however, soon thunder out the solemn rhythmic theme (No. 19) with a 
new accompaniment of whirling triplets. This proceeds in sublime modulations 
till F major is reached, and then we find ourselves in the midst of the 
recapitulation, for the angry transformation of (a, 4), No. 20, appears suddenly 
in F minor. It gives place to other very clear variants of the theme, and 
develops figure (c) rapidly, leading to the transition figure No. 21, and so to the 
recapitulation of the second subject in the tonic with no alteration at all till we 
reach the cadence-figure, No. 23, which we are now startled to hear in com- 
bination with the first theme— 
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The short dialogue on (a) that led to the return from second subject to first 
now leads to the extremely remote key of B minor, where the coda begins 
mysteriously with a new version of the first theme on muted violas— 
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This soon leads back to F minor, and the wood-wind give us the original 
counter-statement, with its prolongations of notes here and there, its rich 
harmony, and its semiquaver accompaniment of violins (now muted), Suddenly 
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the mode becomes major, and the theme, augmented, becomes an eight-bar 
phrase, as follows— 


Un poco sostenuto. Pe 
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(a) of rst movement. 3, 
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Here we recognise the initial figure of the first movement. Before this is 
further developed we have a most beautiful passage in which the rhythmic 
theme, that was so wistful in No. 11, so sombre in Na. 19, and so tremendous 
in the development, expresses a happiness and calm that only increases its 
solemnity. It is like the end of Brahms’s first Violin Sonata with something 
tragic behind it. Then the initial figure of the first movement re-appears in 
combination with that of the finale; and the violins are heard floating down 
with the melody—No. |, figure (4)—-with which the symphony began so vigorously 
and which ends it with the romantic, quiet glow that we have now learnt to 
regard as its destined result— 















II]. ARIA, “Siisser Trost” (Comfort sweet), from Church Cantata No, 151, Bach 


Miss DOROTHY SILK. 


Comfort sweet by Jesu comes, 

Now to us is born a Saviour. 

Soul and Spirit joy thereat, 

For my gracious God has now given me a place in Heaven. 





General Reid 


Clarinet-—MR CHARLES DRAPER. 


1idsSIXTH SOLO-SONABA 


General Reid especially mentioned in his will the possibility of playing his 


From his point of view Mozart was a modern composer 


solos on a clarinet. 








whose development of the clarinet was still a novelty. 
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Interval of ten minutes. 
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IV. CONCERTO in A major for Clarinet and Orchestra (Kochel’s 


Catalogue, No. 622) - - - - . . Mozart 


Clarinet-—MrR CHARLES DRAPER. 


Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Ronbo (Allegro). 


As far as the art of writing for the instrument is concerned, Mozart may 
well be considered to have invented or at least discovered the clarinet. His 
three compositions in which the clarinet is the leading wind instrument, namely, 
the Clarinet Concerto, the Trio for pianoforte, viola and clarinet, and the Quintet 
for clarinet and strings, belong to the last year of his life and are among his 
most beautiful works. The concerto is in the full-sized classical form and by no 
means on a small scale. If it were a pianoforte concerto, it would be among the 
more important ones, though Mozart has avoided involving his sharply char- 
acterised solo instrument in any polyphonic discussions with the orchestra. 
Mr Forsyth in his admirable: book on “Orchestration” has quoted copiously 
from both Sir Charles Stanford’s Concerto and Mozart’s by way of showing 
among other things how the essentials of clarinet-playing remain the same 
to-day as they were in Mozart’s time. It is interesting to compare the orchestra 
of the two works. It stands to reason that in neither of them will clarinets be 
present in the background, but Mozart’s solo clarinet is in a different relation to 
its background than Sir Charles Stanford’s, for Sir Charles relies upon oboes 
as a contrast to his solo instrument in wind tone, whereas Mozart has only 
flutes, bassoons and horns. He thus surrounds his clarinet with no strong 
contrasts of tone at all, and yet there is no lack of relief. The softness of the 
flutes rather enhances the vitality of the clarinet. I quote three of the many 
themes of the first movement— 
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The slow movement will be recognised as well known by many listeners who 
have never before realised where it came from. I have heard it as a horn solo 
and as a violin solo, and in almost any form except that in which Mozart 


wrote it. 























The finale is a full-sized rondo of which the following are the main 


themes— 
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A point as fine as any in Mozart’s chamber and orchestral music is the 
freedom with which the second subject (Ex, 6) is treated in its recapitulation 
before leading to the spacious coda. 
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V. AVE MARIA - . - : - - Bruch 
(English version adapted from Scott.) 


Miss DOROTHY SILK. 


Ave Maria, hear my prayer! 
Thou can’st hear, tho’ from the wild, 
Yea, thou cans’t save amid despair, 
Safe may we sleep beneath thy care, 
Sweet mother! hear thy suppliant child. 
Foul demons of the earth and air 
From this their wonted haunt exiled, 
Shall flee before thy presence fair, 

O maiden mild, 

Ave Maria, stainless styled, 

Ave Maria ! 


The night is over, where tarries my lover? 
Where now shalt thou pillow thine aching head, 
Exiled from these my encircling arms, 
When night has fled, who knows, 

I may not find thee ’mid the dead ? 
Arrows fly, and lances they rattle, 
Norman, foremost aye in battle, 

Yet our serried ranks give way ! 
I see them sway ! 
The foe is upon them, 
They fall like grass ! 
Norman! wounded! Alas! 


Ave Maria! hear my prayer! 

The flinty couch we now must share 
Shall seem with down of eider piled, 
If only thy protection hover there, 
And thou hast smiled. 

We bow us to our lot of care, 
Beneath thy guidance reconciled, 
Maiden! hear a maiden’s prayer, 
Mother, O hear thy suppliant child! 
Ave Maria, maiden mild, 

Ave Maria! 


VI. HUNGARIAN DANCES, from the Fourth Book, 
Brahms, orchestrated by Dvorak 


EDINBURGH: DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET, 
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me oe? CONCERT, 18th FEBRUARY 1922, at 8 p.m, 


s 2 3 = = General Reta 
L 2 = = c Emanuel Moor 


5 : 2 = -- - Bach 
: : : - - - Dvorak 
_The eae will be played upon Mr Emanuel Moor’s Duplex Coupler Pianoforte 
Pianoforte-—Professor Tovey. 

= FOURTH CONCERT, 25th Fesruary 1922, at 8 p.m. 

ONY is E flat - - - - - - - Haydn 
(Hebridean Tone-poem for Orebeeina) . - - * Bantock 
“i DAMOZEL - - . eel Fh: Ta} Debussy 

5 - - - - - sie - Brahms 
a. ee Tti is hoped that the composer will be present to conduct his own work. 
so Singer—Miss Gretra Don. 
> 
ae Mr Marcus Dops’ Cuoir. 
- c 5 
» FIFTH CONCERT, 4th MARCH 1922, at 8 p.m. 
(V With the co-operation of the Edinburgh Royal Choral Union.) 
F ealea Sea and Prosperous Voyage - - - - Mendelssohn 
| Music (Blest Pair of Sirens) - - - - Parry 
Rro for Pianoforte, Violin, and Cello - - - Beethoven 
MN OF JESUS - - - aos = - Flolst 
é ; Pianoforte—Miss M. GRIERSON. 
= Violin—M. Camitio Rirrer. 
’Cello—Miss RutH WADDEL. 
A SIXTH CONCERT, 11th MARCH 1922, at 8 p.m. 
at (With the co-operation of the Edinburgh Royal Choral Union.) 
ee Act IIL. of Zannhiuser . - - . . Wagner 
(in the original version ; first performance as such in Edinburgh.) 
MN OF JESUS - Re - - - - - Holst 


aS Beezony (Choral) - - - - : - Beethoven 


Vocal Quartet—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


At a Fifth and Sixth Concerts certain items will be soneuets’ by 
Mr GREENHOUSE ALLT. 
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PROGRAMME 


I. SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98, - : “ Brahms 


2. AIR from Acizs and Galatea, “ Heart, the seat of soft delight,” Handel 


' Additional Accompaniments (Two Clarinets and Two Bassoons) 
by Mozart. 


Miss GRETTA DON. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


| During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


3. CARISTIONA, Hebridean Sea-Poem (after Marjory Kennedy- 
Fraser), for Small Orchestra, - - - Granville Bantock 


4. “THE BLESSED DAMOZEL,” - - - - - Debussy 


Miss GRETTA DON, Miss E. NAYSMITH-YOUNG, and 
Mr Marcus Dopbs’ CHOIR. 


5. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124, Beethoven 
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l. SYMPHONY NO. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 - - : Brahms 
Allegro non troppo. Allegro giocoso. 
Andante moderato. Allegro energico e passionato, 


This Symphony is one of the rarest things in classical music, a symphony 
which ends tragically. In drama a tragedy tells a story which a happy ending 
would weaken and falsify: in the music of the sonata forms this is not so: in so 
far as the first movement maintains a tragic note it may be said to tell its tragic 
story from beginning to end, and the other movements are free to provide the 
most refreshing emotional reactions from it. Brahms, in his Fourth Symphony 
and a few other great sonata-works (notably the Pianoforte Quintet and the 
Third Pianoforte Quartet), has done what Beethoven did only three times in all 
his works; he has given us a tragic finale. This finale is unique in form among 
all symphonic movements, and, as we shall see when we come to it, the form is 
by no means the scholastic display which contemporary criticism has imagined 
it to be, but a very powerful expression of a great dramatic truth. The first 
movement acts its tragedy with unsurpassable variety of expression and power 
of climax. The slow movement, heroic though in pastoral style and ballad 
measures, has also an eventful tale to tell. The third movement, in the place of 
a Scherzo, has all the features of such a blend of sonata-form and rondo as is 
common in finales; yet with all its bacchanalian energy it is evidently no finale ; 
it is not in the main key, and its extreme terseness, while increasing its energy, 
destroys what finality it might otherwise have had. After three movements so 
full of dramatic incident, what finale is possible? And how will the tragic note 
regain the domination after the triumph of the third movement ? 

The very reason why the finale of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony was such a 
stumbling-block to contemporary critics answers these questions. It is a 
passacaglia ; that is to say, a set of variations in moderately slow triple time on 
a theme, or ground, consisting of a single $-bar phrase. As this is one of 
the most ancient of musical forms and, as such, is taught to young students 
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at school, popular criticism assumes that, like the Ablative Absolute, it must be 
something extremely learned and difficult. Common sense would rather indi- 
cate that an ancient form that can be taught in schools must be something 
simple enough for primitive artists to produce and clear enough for schoolboys 
to understand. Brahms chose the form of Variations on a Ground for this 
finale, because dramatic activity (always on the ebb in finales, alike in drama 
and music, no matter what surprises effect the dénouement) was fully exploited 
in the other three movements; so that he desired a finale that was free to 
express tragic emotion without being encumbered by the logical and chrono- 
logical necessities of the more dramatic sonata-forms. The climax of the first 
movement is as great as ten minutes of crowded drama could make it; but the 
full tide of emotion that it implies can only be revealed in a finale in which the 
attention is directed to little else but emotional contrasts and climaxes. All 
successful sonata-finales, whether tragic or not, gain their emotional freedom 
by some simplification of this kind; and Brahms’s ground-bass ranks with 
Beethoven’s fugues as an extreme case of a law that can already be clearly seen 
in the looseness of phrasing and development which distinguishes even a sonata- 
form finale from a first movement. (See, for example, the finales of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appasstonata, and the 4th, 5th, and 7th symphonies). 

From the large procession of themes on which Brahms’s first movement is 
organised I make three quotations, marking, as always, with letters and brackets 
those “ figures” which are built up into fresh ideas in later developments. 

No one experienced in great music could fail to see that the long, quiet 
opening sentence is the beginning of a great and tragic work. 





























Its close is overlapped by a counter-statement in which the first phrase is 
divided antiphonally between the violins, the echo of the wood-wind is trans- 
ferred to the basses (in another part of the scale), and the wood-wind weave 
a beautiful tissue of new polyphony. At the 9th bar of this counter-statement 
(with the entry of figure (4) ) the harmony takes a new direction and moves 
towards the dominant, B minor, where, after a climax, an impassioned transition 
theme appears. This I do not quote, except for the spirited triplet figure (d) 
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which ends it and (as will be seen) plunges into the broad violoncello melody 
that begins the Second Subject. 
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The sequel rises through heroism (figure (@) ) to radiant happiness in a pro- 
cession of themes which economy forbids me to quote. Then comes a cloud of 
mystery— 


No. 3— 
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from which the triplet theme (@) emerges triumphant, and works up the Exposi- 
tion of this movement to an exultant climax, the final glory of which is its 
unexpected sweet and gentle close that leads back to E minor and the first 
theme (No. 1). 

With this resumption of the first theme the Development begins. As in the 
first counter-statement of Ex. 1,so here the gth bar sees a change in the trend of 
the harmony, and we are moved:to a more remote key. Figure (4) becomes 
more agitated, and forms the accompaniment to a new variation of the theme in 
G minor. Again at the 9th bar the same change of harmony carries it to the 
extreme distance of B flat minor. From this point the theme, in its new varia- 
tion, is carried through a passage of energetic action in which various orchestral 
groups answer each other, gaining and yielding ground in rapid sword-play until 
a close is about to be reached in the very key in which the Exposition had ended. 
Here, however, the theme of figure (@ ) (from No. 2) intervenes, no longer with its 
original bold spirit, but in hushed mystery. Then, through the solemn clouds of 
No. 3 (figure (e) ) the wood-wind utter plaintive fragments of the first theme (a) 
and its variation, rising through distant keys in slow chromatic steps, till we 
reach the very threshold of our tonic. And here again the theme of figure (¢) 
appears mysteriously. But it suddenly blazes into passion, and, plunging again 
into distant keys, leads to a solemnly heroic close in G sharp minor. (This close, 
and the fierce passage that leads to it, will be heard again at the catastrophe of 
the tragedy.) 

Now follows a new and very rich variation of the first theme. As usual 
the 9th bar, with figure (0), brings a change of harmony, and the figure is 
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passed from voice to voice in a series of wistful modulations, drifting steadily 
towards the tonic, E minor, in a long decrescendo. At last, in slow and solemn 
semibreves we hear the first notes of No. 1. The great cloud-figure of 
No. 3 (e) separates the first two steps of the theme, with all the majesty of 
the Norns prophesying the Twilight of the Gods. The rest of the theme is 
taken up from its fifth bar as if nothing had happened. 

We are now in the full swing of a perfectly regular Recapitulation. A 
slight change of harmony brings the impassioned transition theme (ending 
with No. 2) into the tonic, and the whole Second Subject with its radiant 
procession of themes follows in due course. Only when we approach the 
triumphant close there is a sudden catastrophic change of harmony, and we 
are confronted with a fiercer version of the sudden outburst of heroic passion 
which startled us in the middle of the mysterious part of the Development. 
This time the climax is evidently going to be greater. Suddenly the cloud- 
figure (a) becomes a whirlwind and the first theme bursts out /ortisstmo in 
the basses, answered by the violins, and is worked up in its entirety, together 
with the transition-theme (the unquoted part) and the whirlwind-figure, into 
a peroration which, from its inception to its final grim “ Amen,” bears com- 
parison with the greatest climaxes in classical music, not excluding Beethoven. 
And Brahms does not even use trombones for it. 

With a heroic call from the horns in a unison which suggests C major 
while emphasising the tonic note, the Andante lifts us from the world of our 
tragedy to some ancestral region of legend, the unforgotten source of the 
hero’s pride. The long and straightforward tune which begins with No. 4— 























is scored with delicious varieties of the blending of sustained tone with the 
pizztcato of strings. For all its ballad-like simplicity there are signs of drama 
in its structure, and we are not surprised when the strings take up the bow with 
the clear intention of breaking away from rigid stanzas and leading into the 
larger flow of a developed sonata-movement. Soon the dominant is reached ; 
and an energetic triplet figure prepares the way for the Second Subject which, 
as Ex. 5 shows, builds its broad melody on an “augmentation” of it. 


No. 5— 
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‘The continuation seems as if it was going to lead to a crowd of accessory 
themes, but it very soon shows signs of drifting back to the tonic. The drift 
is slow and its apparent indecision leads to one of the most beautiful modula- 
tions Brahms or any man ever wrote. By this modulation the main theme 
is brought back in the tonic, with gorgeous new scoring. At the point where 
it showed signs of dramatic freedom there now arises an energetic passage 
of polyphonic development. This leads to a powerful climax with the triplet 
figure of Ex. 5: which subsides quite suddenly, and then the Second Subject 
sails grandly in, with great and sumptuous harmony of divided strings. It 
is being repeated in soaring triumph, when suddenly it melts into tenderness ; 
a shadow comes over the harmony, and wistful questions from the clarinet and 
oboe bring back the close of the first theme with an added sweetness. On its 
last note the horns burst out with their opening call, and the conflict between 
the keys of C and E which we suspected at the outset now appears in full 
harmony as that solemn splendour which Palestrina would have recognised as 
the Phrygian Mode which he uses where doubts and fears are given full expres- 
sion in order to be convicted of ignorance by the voice from the whirlwind 
(e.g. the Motet and Mass O magnum mysterium). 

Within six or seven minutes Brahms’s third movement, perhaps the greatest 
scherzo since Beethoven, accomplishes a form which you may call either a 
sonata-rondo or a first movement, according to the importance you give to the 
fact that the first six bars of its main theme— 


No. 6— 




















and the quite fully organised and widely modulating Development. The 
shortness of the whole movement used to blind critics to its bigness of design ; 
and at one time people thought it clever to say that the Second Subject 
(Ex. 7) was too slight, a criticism which would have condemned nearly every 
Second Subject in Beethoven’s biggest Rondos and Sonata-form finales, as, 
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no doubt, in Beethoven’s day it did. A slender childish figure for a Second 
Subject is of the very essence of this phase of Brahms’s drama; and nothing 
can be more quaintly original (or, in the sequel, more productive of powerful 
results) than the way in which the counterstatement of this innocent tune is 
reduced to a staccazo outline, as indicated by the small notes in Ex. 7. 

What it throws into higher relief is the tiger-like energy and spring of the 
whole movement. Some idea of the terseness and swiftness of the action may 
be gained by noting that my first quotation (Ex. 6) contains three complete and 
sharply contrasted themes. All three have important variations, one of which I 
have tried to indicate by extra tails, while the others I have not space to quote. 
The third (c) with its abrupt plunge into E flat, produces perhaps the two most 
powerful strokes in the movement; firstly by means of the fact that the anxious, 
mysterious, questioning close of the Development is answered by it and not by 
the first theme, as the beginning of the Recapitulation; and secondly by its 
triumphant final outburst on the trumpets, for the first and only time in the 
tonic, C major, at the end. 

A piccolo, a contrafagotto and a triangle contribute with grotesque poetic 
aptness to the bacchanalian fury of this movement. 

So far, then, this symphony has shown us life and action. These are what 
its heroism fights for; but the hero is not fighting for his own happiness. He is 
to die fighting. After what I have said as to the meaning of Brahms’s choice of 
the passacaglia form, little remains but to give the theme— 


No. 8— 





and to catalogue the variations. The listener need not worry as to whether he 
can trace the theme in the variations. If and where he can, that is well, but 
beauty is skin deep, though it does need bones to keep it in shape. 

The theme, stated, with trombones, in harmonies too remarkable to be 
intended to bear repetition, descends angrily with rolling drums and fpzzzzcato 
chords into the depths of the orchestra (Var. 1), while plaintive melodies crowd 
above in the wood-wind (Var. 2), rising to a bold re-assertion of the theme 
(Var. 3). Then the violins take up the bow witha striding declamatory melody 
(Var.4,theme in bass), which becomes more flowing and is agitated by a lively cross- 
rhythm in the wood-wind (Vars. 5 and 6). A sharply rhythmic variation follows 
(Var. 7), and leads to a pair of stormy variations in semiquavers and triplet semi- 
quavers (Vars. 8 and 9). Plaintively the storm subsides into a pathetic dialogue 
of beautiful sustained harmonies between the violas and the wood-wind (Var. 10). 
The same harmonies underlie the April sunshine of the next variation (11), and 
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then the time changes to 3/2, twice as slow—which with triple time always pro- 
duces a momentary sense of cross-rhythm. ’ 

Now we have perhaps the most pathetic flute passage since Gluck’s won- 
derful adagio in the Elysian scene of Orfeo (Var. 12). The theme, which had 
been in the bass since Var. 4, is now in the outlines of the melody and the inner 
parts of the harmony. (I mention this merely as a safeguard against the tempta- 
tion some listeners feel to hunt for it.) With the next variation (13) the major 
mode quietly appears, in a pathetic dialogue between clarinet, oboe and flute. 
The cadence of this is reproduced in the two next variations (14, 15), which 
bring the trombones forward with the most touching and solemn passage in the 
whole symphony. When this has died wistfully away on an inconclusive chord, 
the original theme sternly reappears in the wind-band, to be fiercely cut, across 
by the indignant strings (Var. 16). Then there is a dramatically agitated 
variation (17) followed by a sonorously determined one (18), which leads to a 
pair of staccato variations increasing in energy and movement (19, 20)» The 
next (Var. 21) is the most volcanic outburst in the whole symphony. Sud- 
denly it gives way to a panic-struck and hushed s¢accato in which Var. 22 
hurries by. With Var. 23 the s¢accato triplets recover courage and strength, 
working easily up to a climax. This climax is of powerful and unexpected 
effect for it gives a sense of big design to the whole movement by making the 
next two variations (24, 25) reproduce in a blazing fortissémo the substance of 
the first two, while the 26th variation gives in an awestruck pzano what the third 
variation had given boldly. Now two specially graceful variations (27, 28), 
relieve the tension. Then in the next variation (29) we notice a quiet series of 
falling thirds which may remind some listeners of the theme of the first 
movement. I doubt, however, whether this was Brahms’s intention, and the 
doubt does not worry me. At all events this sequence of thirds, taken up 
energetically in the 30th and last regular variation, seems dramatically to set 
the Ground-bass reeling and staggering to its end, for the rhythm expands and 
there is an ominous rztardando. Then the theme bursts out with new harmonies 
in quicker time. Hesitating at the fifth bar, the Ground-theme suddenly finds 
that its second half (bars 5-8) is capable of executing a grand series of modula- 
tions (very apposite after all this confinement to one key) if the bass imitates 
the treble at two bars’ distance a semitone higher. With this resource, a com- 
pressed version of the Ground in crotchets, and a pathetic new derivative 
therefrom, one of the greatest orchestral works since Beethoven storms to its 
tragic close. 
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II. AIR from Acts and Galatea, “ Heart, the seat of soft delight,” - Handel 


Additional Accompaniments (Two Clarinets and Two Bassoons) 
by Mozart. 


Miss GRETTA DON. 


Acis, beloved of the nymph Galatea, is crushed under a rock hurled by the 
giant Polyphemus. Galatea uses her divine power and changes his blood into 
the river Acis or Acinius at the foot ef Mount Etna, thus immortalising him as 
a river-god. 

Heart, the seat of soft delight, 

Be thou now a fountain bright ! 

Purple be no more thy blood, 

Glide thou like a crystal flood. 

Rock, thy hollow womb disclose ! 

The bubbling fountain, lo! it flows ; 
Through the plains he joys to rove, 
Murmring still his gentle love. Gay. 


Interval of ten minutes 
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III. CARISTIONA, Hebridean Sea-Poem (after Marjory 
Kennedy-Fraser), for Small Orchestra, - - Granville Bantock 


The Lady Clanranald sat on the shore of Moydart watching the setting 
sun, and as she watched, she saw with the keen eye of a mother’s love and 
a mother’s pain, ‘wo ship~s sailing through the Western Sea. From the one, 
though sailing seaward, came the sounds of harping and of song, and of a 
bride’s laugh that was sweeter than both—while from the mast-top waved the 
Clanranald badge, a spray of purple heather fresh with the bloom of the hillside. 
From the other ship, though sailing homeward, came the sound of the croon 
and the keening for the dead—the bride of yesterday—the one-no-more of 
to-night—while from the mast-top drooped and withered a spray of purple 
heather. 


Behind the Bens of Rtim the sun had set, but the Lady of Clanranald sat 
on the shore of Moydart, wailing a mother’s wound to the night and the sea. 


O Caristiona—answer my cry— 
No answer to-night—the wound ! the wound! 


But only the night-hag answered, and the far-away keening of the Western Sea. 
(Kenneth Macleod.) 


The orchestral Sea-Poem “ Caristiona” may be regarded as in some sense the 
slow movement of the gigantic symphonic cycle of which at present we have 
the Hebridean Symphony as first movement, and “ The Sea Reivers,” as Scherzo. 
The song Carzstiona in the second volume of Mrs Kennedy-Fraser’s collection 
contains the main themes as quoted here (Ex. 1) except that of the middle 
episode—“ the sounds of harping and of song and a bride’s laugh that was 
sweeter than both” (Ex. 2). The later figure of Ex. 1 in 4/8 time, is deferred 
by Bantock to the end of the piece. The whole scheme, in short, is that of 
spacing out the original Hebridean Song so that, like some gigantic chorale- 
movement of Bach’s, the tune spans the whole movement in a single arch. In 
referring to Bach I do not mean to imply that the methods here adopted are 
polyphonic ; on the contrary the style is obviously both capable of polyphony 
and severely restricted to primitive mass effects and constant reiterations such 
as are in keeping with its archaic melodies. There are many great styles in the 
treatment of instruments, whether by players or by composers. Some of the 
greatest styles develop the resources of the instrument in a marvellous way in 
order to express ideas otherwise inexpressible ; but the burden of expression 
falls heavily upon the player and upon his instrument. It is wrong to say that 
such music is badly or unsympathetically written for the instrument: no other 
instrument could have expressed it at all and only the most consummate know- 
ledge of the instrument could have made it possible. Other styles there are, 


——_ 


equally rare, especially in connexion with the highest art, but wonderfully 
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encouraging to the performer wherever they are to be found. To anyone who 
knows anything of the pianoforte a glance at a page of Liszt’s writing shows 
that Liszt could not put his hand on the instrument without producing an 
extraordinarily convincing sound. It is equally clear that any work by Mozart 
for any combination of instruments (e¢,g., Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Viola, Violon- 
cello and Glass Harmonica; Divertimenti for 2 flutes, 5 trumpets, and 4 drums, 
etc.) will sound as if that combination was the most natural thing in the world. 
There is the same feeling about Bantock’s orchestration; every sound comes 
unrestrainedly from the instruments and stimulates each player to take a simple 
pleasure in producing the best possible tone. People exist who think that this 
quality of orchestration can be produced without imagination of a high order. 
It cannot, and it is quite different from that sleek trade-finish which entitles 
many a commonplace work to pass as “ well-written.” To describe the orchestral 
quality of Carzstiona as the result of its being “well-written” is about as 
inadequate as to ascribe the sound of Liszt’s Paysage to the fingering he indicated 
in one or two places. Poetic quality when it enters into these matters cannot 
possibly remain confined to them; and critics who think that there is any 
superiority in remaining ignorant of orchestration, will not get off the obligation 
to recognise the universal poetic beauty of such a work by grudgingly acknow- 
ledging that it sounds well. 
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tv. TRE’ BLESSED DAMOZEL,” - 2 3 Debussy 


Miss GRETTA DON, Miss E. NAYSMITH-YOUNG, AND 
Mr MARCUS DODS’ CHOIR. 


Debussy’s setting of the “Blessed Damozel” was sent by him to the 
Section des Beaux-Arts from Rome after he had obtained the Prix de Rome 
in 1884. It shocked professors by its unorthodoxy ; and the biographers have 
ever since pointed out how history repeated itself after similar events in the 
early career of Berlioz. There is really no close parallel, for Berlioz was a diffi- 
cult subject whose mastery in certain directions contrasted with such clumsiness 
in other directions as would bewilder the judgment of the best of critics in the 
best of circumstances ; his “ Mort de Cleopatre” (which caused all the trouble) is a 
work which nobody cares to revive, except for a single passage which Berlioz 
himself incorporated in a riper work, itself unproducible nowadays. Sir Henry 
Hadow has pointed out that the harmonic progression which most shocked the 
judges can be found in Mozart’s pianoforte works; so that, while on the one 
hand it was not so much the work itself as the subsequent fame of Berlioz that 
stultified the judges of his day, there is little or no question of its containing 
anything nearly as revolutionary as they seem to have thought it. In short 
Berlioz’s rejected work was not a masterpiece and was not epoch-making, 
though it was admittedly the best sent in for the competition. Debussy appears 
to have had no difficulty in obtaining the Prix de Rome in his Cantata 
“L’Enfant Prodigue.” “La Damoiselle Elue” shocked the Institute because 
it was throughout consistently on principles for which they were unaccustomed 
to legislate. There is no question whatever that it is a masterpiece; there 
is also no question whatever that it could at no time have fallen in with the 
requirements of a body of examiners proceeding on known principles. With 
our experience of Debussy’s later works we are able to recognise in it a wide 
range of resources in common with older music; Debussy had not as yet 
reduced his harmonic and melodic schemes to an alternation between whole- 
tone and pentatonic scales; nor had he consistently excluded all chord- 
progressions that depend on polyphonic principles. But he already freely 
used progressions that explicitly deny the polyphonic principles; that is to 
Say, progressions in which a chord simply moves up and down the scale as a 
primitive sensation instead of behaving as if each of its component notes were 
part of an independent line. In other words it was possible for an exception- 
ally stupid critic to point out that he wrote consecutive fifths, as it was possible 
for Artemus Ward to point out that Chaucer, though a man of “considerble 
literry parts, could not spel.” But I do not think this was the attitude of 
Debussy’s judges, nor do I see any parallel between his case and Berlioz’s, 
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The “Blessed Damozel” is a masterpiece, but it was possible to rule that its 
music is no more eligible for prize competition purposes than the poem would 
be eligible for the Newdegate. What really damned the Parisian adjudicators 
of Debussy and Berlioz was what always betrays itself in such cases, the 
clumsy admission that the condemned work was really the best sent in. 

The hardships of this work of genius did not cease with its recognition 
as not only the early work of a master but a masterpiece in itself. What 
Debussy set to music was a faithful and singable translation into French of 
the poem in its original form. The editor of the score with English text has 
taken Rossetti’s later version (as it may be found in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse)—a version in which every new reading, whatever its other merits, is to 
the disadvantage of the singer; and in several instances the editor has been 
unable to find any stanza corresponding to the one Debussy set. Mr Marcus 
Dods and I have done our best to restore the sense of the original version 
instead of incurring the desperate misfits produced by trying to sing a version 
on which the composer’s setting was never based ; but throughout the printed 
copies the English words have been set under Debussy’s notes in a very crude 
fashion with many clumsy repetitions, and there is dire necessity for a com- 
pletely new edition of the vocal score with English words. 

The orchestra begins with the figure of plain triads— 














which afterwards becomes associated with the fifth of the selected stanzas (“ The 
sun was gone now ”; etc.), reappearing at the end of the work, and serving gener- 
ally to indicate the vast calm of space in which this vision of Heaven is seen. 
Soon there follows a calm devout theme, not unlike those in Parsifal expressive 
of faith— 




















We meet with this in stanza 3 (... “lovers, .... spoke evermore among 
themselves their heart-remembered names”); stanza 6 (“Are not two prayers 
a perfect strength?”); and stanza 11, (“ Angels meeting us shall sing to their 
citherns and citoles”); and finally in the last stanza but one (“ Her eyes prayed, 


and she smil’d ”). 
These two themes expand broadly in the manner of a great introduction. 
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Still profoundly calm, but at a slightly quickened pace, a new theme appears to 


which all the introduction has been leading — 
Sey eee eee 


It may be taken as representing the Blessed Damozel herself; and it underlies 
all the stanzas that describe her :—stanzas 2 and 4, and (in combination with 
Ex. 1) stanza 5 (“And now she spoke through the still weather”); also 
































stanza 10 (“ Our love not once abashed or weak”) and stanza 12 (“ Only to live 
as once on earth with Love”) ; and lastly in the last two stanzas (“ She gazed 
and listened . . . And laid her face between her hands.”) The chorus for 
the most part goes straight through the words in very simple declamation with 
exquisitely coloured harmonies. When the Blessed Damozel herself speaks, she 
begins with a phrase—“I wish that he were come to me ”— 


SO a PS 


wish that he were come to me 
16 this, all this is when he comes 























which, in itself merely an appropriately musical declamation, first reveals its 
depth fully when we hear it again, to her last words “ All this is when he comes,” 
One other theme may be quoted, that which belongs to the words “ There will 
I ask of Christ the Lord thus much for him and me,” and to “ That living mystic 
tree Within whose secret growth the Dove Is sometimes felt to be,” since it is 
remembered with such moving effect pianzssemo at the very end of the work— 























For the rest, it will be found that the work can be easily followed by reading 
the selected stanzas of the original poem as given here with the marginal refer- 
ences to the musical examples. Every detail in the orchestra illustrates the 
words which Debussy had before him. In spite of all that can be done short of 
preparing a new English edition of the music, there are still some annoying 
misfits and one or two ineradicable repetitions of words in the setting. 
For these Debussy is in no wise to blame. His French declamation is supremely 
natural, and he has no repetitions whatever : but there are unfortunately far 
more syllables in the French text than in Rossetti’s. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex, 


2) 


- 3) 


THE BLESSED: DAMOZEL. 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was eget) like ripe corn. 


Afounn het lovers, newly met 
’Mid deathless love’ s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 

Their heart-remembered names ; 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until ber bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Reha her bended arm. 


The sun was gone now ; ee Brie moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when ge! sang ees 


ey] wish ent he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 
“ Have I not prayed in Heaven P—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength P 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


‘When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 
I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 
As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 





(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


. (Ex. 
(Ex. 


(Ex. 


(Ex. 


I¢ 
** We two will lie 7’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
5) Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 


“ We two,” she said, “ will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 
3) Not once abashed or weak : 
And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“‘ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles : 
2) And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


5) “There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 
Only to live as once on earth 
3) With Love,—only to be, 


As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.” 


3) She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 
4) “All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes pray’d, and she smil’d. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
3) Was vague in distant spheres ; 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 
5, 1) 
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V. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124, - Beethoven . 


This overture, written to inaugurate a new theatre in Vienna, is unique in 
form. It consists of a solemn slow march (No. 1), followed by a passage of very 
rhythmic fanfares for trumpets, through which bassoons may be faintly heard in 
a sound suggestive of hurrying footsteps; then there is the tread of some con- 
course not less excited, but more certain of its goal; a moment of solemn calm ; 
silence, and the first faint stirring of a movement impelled from some vast dis- 
tance by a mighty rushing wind, which then seizes us in the career of a great 
orchestral fugue (No. 2), rising from climax to climax in a world which is beyond 
that of action or drama, because all that has been done and suffered is now 
accomplished, and proved not in vain. 


No. 1— 














No. 2— F 
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I. OVERTURE, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” Op. 27, - Mendelssohn 


The inspiring cause of Mendelssohn’s “ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt ” 
is a short poem or pair of contrasted poems by Goethe. Neither in English nor 
in German does the mere title indicate the meaning of the poems to the prosaic 
modern reader, who naturally thinks of the calm sea as the essential condition 
of a good channel crossing. But the poet’s sea voyage is not by steamship, and 
his calm sea is an anxious matter. “ Deep silence broods over the waters; the 
sea rests without movement; and the mariner is troubled at the sight of the 
smooth levels around him. No breath of air from any quarter; the deathly 
silence is awful; throughout the enormous distance not a ripple stirs.” 
Mendelssohn’s treatment of this part of Goethe’s poem clearly resembles that of 
a very little known work of which I have only once heard a performance, and 
which there is no reason to suppose Mendelssohn himself had seen, though it had 
been in existence for some years; namely, Beethoven’s choral setting of the 
poems,,Op. 112. It is interesting to see how the two conceptions begin to 
diverge when the essential condition of the prosperous voyage comes. Both 
composers are delightfully realistic on quite different lines when they depict the 
rise of the wind. Beethoven, who is composing a setting of the actual words for 
chorus (a medium in which he was never fully in practice) is severely restricted, 
and the words have not much to gain from choral expression. “ The clouds are 
torn apart, the sky is clear, and Aeolus takes off the chains of anxiety. The 
winds rustle, the seaman bestirs himself; hasten, hasten, the waves divide; the 
distance approaches ; already I see land.” Beyond the contrast between a slow 
and a quick ¢zempo, and the possibility of some pzavo echoes and repetitions by 
semi-chorus, there is very little chance of building up the vocal setting of the 
“ Prosperous Voyage” into more than an appendix to the “Calm Sea.” The 
opportunity is far greater for a purely instrumental piece ; and accordingly as 
soon as Mendelssohn has broken into the profundities of the calm by a faint 
breath of zephyr in the flute all the conditions are ready for a first-rate piece of 
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broadly impressionistic music. It is unnecessary to quote the themes, though 
there are several of them; one very familiar figure as old as the hills has been 
explicitly quoted in a passage of the highest poetic power in the Romance of 
Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations— 


Grae 


Speaking generally, it is quite ridiculous to regard Mendelssohn in this work, 








and in several others among his ripest conceptions, as proceeding on orthodox 
classical lines. There is no doubt that the work is a classic; but its form is 
entirely peculiar to itself, and the clue to it is the study of Goethe’s little poem 
of which I have attempted to give the prose meaning. An amusing and 
effective point in the whole scheme is the pompous triumphant finish, not in a 
quicker tempo but allegro maestoso twice as slow, indicating not only the sight of 
land but the arrival and welcome (evidently official) given to the voyagers. But 
before we allow ourselves to smile a superior smile thereat, we had better wait 
for the last three chords, which are a poetic surprise of a very high order. 


HQT SOLE NEN EM US IGMe ¢ : - Sir C. Hubert H. Parry 
Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Parry’s setting of Milton’s Ode was produced in 1887, and though it is not 
his first important choral work it marks an epoch in British musical history. It 
represents classical choral writing at the height of maturity and natural resource. 
There was plenty of good English choral writing before it ; the musical discipline 
of our old-fashioned University degree examinations has retained, though in a 
sadly debased form, too many vestiges of 16th-century culture, and British 
musicianship was throughout the 19th century too much concentrated on the 
training of church choirs, to remain ignorant of the practice as well as the theory 
of vocal harmony. We were, no doubt, in a sad and stagnant backwater of 
musical culture, but, as a modern poet has remarked, 


“Allis not false that’s taught at public schools,” 


and our knowledge of vocal writing has been a real enough thing as far as it 
went. It ought to be quite easy to see how immensely further Parry’s work has 
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taken it. You have only to consider the experienced writer of words for 
music, the musical journalist who purveyed oratorio-libretti to the Festival com- 
poser with one hand, while with the other he wrote hostile criticisms of the 
composers who preferred Milton and Robert Bridges; and we shall soon see 
what was needed to rescue British music from its contentment with that state of 
culture to which it pleased Mr Chorley to call it. Let us begin by reading the 
first sentence of Milton’s poem :— 


“ Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mix’t power employ, 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce; 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee ; 
Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow,” 


There ; that is not the whole sentence for it ends only with a comma, but it is the 
first possible stopping-place after telling what Voice and Verse are to do. The 
style is not in the least long-winded ; the clauses are thoroughly varied in length 
and none of them clumsy. But the composer who would set this to music must 
be able to produce a musical paragraph of the same structure. Not only that, 
but if his musical paragraph is merely declamatory it will be no paragraph at all, 
however just the emphasis. Many a talented and cultivated musician has taken 
the greatest pains to give the right emphasis to each and every word of a 
passage of prose or verse; and in so doing has arrived at something which 
sounds, in the first place, as if the singer was talking right across the beautiful 
instrumental accompaniment which contains all the real musical sense, and, in 
the second place, was delivering these words as instructions to a well-meaning 
but rather stupid servant. The greatness of Parry’s life-work is shown here in 
the fact that his mass of pure eight-part harmony sweeps through this whole 
verse-paragraph in a perfectly natural flow of melody. There is no nonsense of 
the kind so familiar to conventional musicians, where words are repeated when 
there are too many notes for them in the tune, and notes are repeated where 
there are too many syllables for the tune in the words. The only clause which 
Parry repeats here is the line “ And to our high-raised phantasy present”; and 
this is no vain repetition, nor is it a rhetorical point to emphasise those words. 
It does not emphasise them ; it does not even suggest that anybody is saying 
them twice over. The eight-part chorus is broken up into its main divisions and 
we hear these words in one group of voices after another till they gather 
together again “in that undisturbed song of pure concent,” thus throwing into 
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relief the meaning of the word ‘concent.’ Now let us proceed a stage further 
with this verse-paragraph : — 


“ And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly :” 


And so after broadening to a great climax in the bright foreign key in which 
this passage has been set, the orchestra bursts in with its introductory theme, 
‘which will be heard the third and last time at the very end of the work. 

Milton gas not yet come to a full stop, and Parry in holding the immense 
structure together by this return of the orchestral introduction does not violate 
Milton’s continuity, for the orchestra has not played more than eight bars when 
the chorus, without interrupting the symphony or diverting its course, re-enters 
with a counterpoint of its own, singing in octaves for the first time. This use of 
plain octaves carries our musical consciousness back to the ages when the octave 
was the only “ perfect concord” accepted ; and it is the exact translation of 
Milton’s notion of “ undiscording voice and perfect diapason.” Parry knew his 
musical history as Milton knew his classical scholarship, but it follows no more 
in his case than in Milton’s that he worked this all out quasi-etymologically with 
no direct instinct to inspire him. We may not rashly put the composer on the 
same supreme plane as the poet; but it is not too much to say that the failure 
to appreciate Parry will generally be found to coincide with a failure to appre- 
ciate Milton. One negative thing is obviously instructive in Parry’s treatment 
of his text; and most people would call it by the misleading name of “ reserve.” 
I well remember the indignation of an Oxford contemporary of mine, full of the 
resources of modern orchestration, when he found that Parry used no such 
measures as might be taken by forced notes on stopped horns to illustrate the 
“harsh din” which “broke the fair music.” But Parry has given it perfectly 
adequate vocal expression for a chorus that is deploring the fact instead of 
describing it; nor did Parry see reason to interest himself in any orchestration 
beyond what is suited for supporting and relieving his chorus. Otherwise, no 
doubt, instead of letting the chorus sing in peace about the “ Cherubic host 
touching their immortal harps of golden wires,” he might have directed our 
attention to all sorts of glissandos and harmonics on half-a-dozen mortal harps 
with cat-gut “wires”; and this no doubt would have greatly helped to bring out 
the continuity of Milton’s paragraph. A change of rhythm to triple time, a 
change of mode to the key of G minor, and a sufficiently but not extravagantly 
high chord on the words “harsh din,” are exactly to the point as Parry uses 
them. The words stand out as if there were no musical artificialities whatever 
to come between them and us. Parry’s devices are adequate in exactly the same 
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way as are Milton’s unexpected pauses in the long line “ Jarred against nature’s 
chime, and with harsh din.” Let us finish the verse-paragraph from the point 
where the symphony was resumed :— 


“That we on Earth, with undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 
As once we did, till disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 


Here is Milton’s first full stop! And here, too, in spite of (or rather because of) 
his beautifully clear form, is Parry’s first real full stop; for the orchestra now 
enters with a new theme and thus carries the mind definitely away from any 
longer retrospect over what has been so firmly welded together. The new 
theme (it is only a single figure) rises and falls in wistful sequences. At last it 
dies away in the depths ; and the sopranos re-enter with a melodious cantabile 
in a common time considerably quicker than that of the first part; this is 
answered by the tenors and soon brought into four-part harmony ; whereupon, 
with a further quickening of time, the final theme bursts out and is developed in 
a stirring fugato rising from climax to climax until the orchestra crowns the last 
chords by an allusion to its opening theme. The words consist of the four 
remaining lines of the Ode; they bear repetition because they are clearly the 
summary and object of the whole poem, and they need repetition because with 
them, and especially with the last line (the theme of the fugato) lies the possi- 
bility of making a musical climax that shall balance the rest of the music as 
these four lines in themselves balance the huge verse-paragraph which has led 


to them :— 
“*Q, may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 
To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light! 


Interval of ten minutes 


= a 


Ill. TRIPLE CONCERTO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. 56, - - - - = - - Beethoven 


Pianoforte—Miss M. GRIERSON, Mus.B. (Edin.). 
Violin —M. CAMILLO RITTER. 
'Cello—Miss RUTH WADDEL. 


Once or twice in the middle of Beethoven’s career we are met with what 
is usually described as a reversion to an earlier style. This description is not 
more accurate than most current orthodoxies as to Beethoven’s development ; 
and it generally means that.certain works make a less powerful and less definite 
impression on us than others. A close study and a sympathetic hearing of such 
works is a valuable experience not obtainable from the greater works. Without 
the Triple Concerto Beethoven could not have achieved the Pianoforte Concertos 
in G and E flat nor the Violin Concerto. It is in some sense a study for these 
works; and if it were not by Beethoven, but by some mysterious composer who 
had written nothing else and who had the romantic good fortune to die 
before it came to performance, the very people who most enjoy blaming 
Beethoven for writing below his full powers would show the strongest disposition 
to acclaim it as the work of a still greater.composer. Instead of vaguely 
observing that it is not as interesting as Beethoven’s other works, let us take it 
on its own terms. 

None of Beethoven’s three previous concertos had satisfied him as to the 
treatment of the great opening orchestral Ritornello. In the first two he had 
allowed the orchestra to develop themes and sequences in a rather discursive 
way ; in the third (in C minor) he had frankly begun like the exposition of a 
symphony, and had allowed the orchestra to change its mind rather abruptly 
just after that impression had been irrevocably conveyed. He is now going 
to solve triumphantly the real problem of stating the vast procession of themes 
on the orchestra in such a way as to avoid allowing any group to stand out as 
a second subject firmly placed in a foreign key by means of a highly organised 
transition. If the procession can thus be kept, so to speak, on one plane, then 
the solo instrument or instruments can produce the grandest dramatic effects by 
spacing all this material out and adding their own material in such a way as to 
produce a gigantic sonata form, with the second subject group in a suitable 
foreign key. But the opening ¢m¢zz, in maintaining its processional movement, 
must also have its own dramatic character, and must arouse in more than a 
negative way some expectation that the orchestral crowd is going to be addressed 
and dominated by an individual. 


The true solution of an art problem is very often first achieved on 
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the largest possible scale. Beethoven thoroughly enjoyed spacing out this 
first solution of his mature form of Concerto on the huge scale required by 
three solo instruments of which the pianoforte will generally demand its 
separate statement of each theme, and the violin and ’cello (as a pair) their own 
statement. The dimensions of nearly everything except the opening ¢ud¢7 in 
this Concerto are thus about twice those of any normal concerto, even on 
Beethoven’s scale. And then he is so profoundly interested in the elements of 
trio writing with an orchestra as a back-ground, that his pianoforte part is very 
light, his violoncello has, in virtue of its opportunities and position, quite the lion’s 
share of the ensemble, and—the material both of ornaments and of themes is 
severely simple. Players and conductors who do not like art for art’s sake put 
all this more simply and say that the work is dull. It is nothing of the kind. 
It is a work in which sometimes (as in the second subject of the Finale) 
the themes descend to dryness; and it is a work of extraordinary severity 
and purity of style; and lastly it demands both from performers and listeners 
the fullest recognition of the grand manner in every detail. 
The statement of the opening theme franizsszmo in the basses— 
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is one of these mysterious simplicities peculiar to very great works. If the 
composer were Cherubini, every history of music would refer to it as epoch- 
making ; and indeed the continuation is in its severe formality not unlike what 
Cherubini might have made of it. The ensuing crescendo is in Beethoven’s grand 
style, but not beyond an altogether earlier power of invention. I quote its climax 
for reasons which will appear later— 




















Suddenly the unapproachable Beethoven shows himself very quietly in the calm 
entry of what is afterwards to become the second subject— 























Formal as this theme appears, it gives us something which only the very greatest 
composers can achieve—that Greek unity of extreme simplicity with extreme 
subtlety which is the highest quality in art. It appears here in G major, but 
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under circumstances which make it impossible for the ear to take that seriously. 
We simply accept it as the dominant of C, and are not in the least surprised 
when the theme continues in that key. A beautiful purple patch—: 
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asserts for a moment a note of romantic solemnity, but leads to another tonic- 
and-dominant tributary theme in the same nonchalant marching rhythm as 


Ex. 3— 
Beg 


























Then there is a very formal and emphatic process of “presenting arms” in 
G major, which again cannot possibly be taken as a really established key. 
There is something surprising and mysterious in the way which this passage 
lets fall an unharmonised cadence figure, but it is quite natural that, this being 
so, the cadence figure should go a step further and end emphatically in C— 

















Evidently we are waiting for something or somebody. 

The violoncello enters quietly with Ex. 1 as the main theme, the violin 
answers it in the dominant, and the two move back to the tonic with great 
breadth, gracefully ushering in the pianoforte, which, with its third statement, 
rounds off the theme in trio dialogue with proportionate brilliance and climax. 
The orchestra then surprises us by bursting in with a totally new theme— 





The solo trio takes this up calmly and proceeds to shed an entirely unexpected 
light upon the whole past and future of the movement by modulating towards a 
key of which no hint has been given, the key of A, the sub-mediant. The pre- 
parations for this are laid out on a huge scale, and we have the full power of 
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Beethoven revealed in the radiant effect of the entry of Ex. 3 as second subject 
in A major. The violoncello and the violin have divided its two phrases 
between them, and the orchestra begins vigorously with a counter-statement, 
which, however, the solo trio instantly catch up as a variation, carrying it through 
the purple patch shown in Ex. 4, which now of course develops on a large scale 
and comes to a deliberate close in A minor. Or rather, just as it is going to 
do so, the violin and the ’cello rush in with an immensely energetic new theme— 

















The first four bars of this they turn into an expanded variation, and then they 
join the pianoforte in a vigorous counter-statement, presenting it in yet another 
variation, and expanding and delaying the close in the grandest style. Indeed, 
the close is interrupted by a sudden gzano, and the approach and building up of 
the characteristic trill is an intense pzanzsszmo unsurpassed even by the closely 
similar passages in the Violin Concerto. The orchestra burst in with the new 
transition theme (Ex. 7), and in the unexpected key of F major; from this it 
passes back to A minor, in which key it concludes matters with the passage of 
“presenting arms” at the end of the opening ¢uttz. And now is revealed the 
mystery of the unharmonised cadence which this otherwise formal passage let fall 
(Ex. 6), That cadence is once more to swing round to A major while the violon- 
cello embroiders a beautiful cantabile upon it and passes straight on to an 
immense restatement of the opening theme in A major. The solo trio works 
this out at complete leisure as at the outset; as if there were no such things as 
modulating developments to trouble about. They have no difficulty, however, 
in starting the development, when they choose, with a sudden plunge into B flat ; 
indeed the trio seems rather to have been storing energy for this very purpose, 
and pursues a simple and direct course of dialogue in staccato triplets while the 
wood-wind accompany with the quaver figure of Ex. 1. Soon the dominant of C 
is reached ; the violoncello and the violin, joined in due course by the pianoforte, 
call for the recapitulation in an expressive cantabile followed by provocative 
references to Ex. 1 in a diminuendo that reaches an exciting pzanzsstmo, until 
suddenly the anticipatory scales gather up strength and bring back the orchestra 
with the first theme in full harmony and full scoring. 

In the recapitulation Beethoven shows an appreciation of a point established 
by Mozart, in that he follows this time the course of the original ¢u¢¢z, breaking 
the fortisstmo so that the solo trio can participate in Ex. 2, which is now so 
developed as to lead to the solo transition material on the dominant of C. This 
brings the second subject with all its solo accessories into C major; and fresh 
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light is shed upon the vigorous new solo theme, Ex. 8, by the fact that after the 
first four bars it is continued throughout in the major. In due course the 
orchestra bursts out again with Ex. 7 in the key of A flat. This is so worked as 
to lead easily back to C; and we are now surprised by a huge symphonic Coda 
in which the solo trio calmly takes up a phrase which has not been heard since 
the opening ¢uztd (Ex. 5), and follows it up by making something very brilliant 
and full of colour out of the passage of “presenting arms” (Ex. 6). This 
broadens out and makes, for the last time, one of Beethoven’s characteristic 
ptiantssimo climaxes which settles down to a beautiful cantabile for the solo trio, 
while the orchestra has fragments of the main theme in the bass. Then 
the orchestra wakes up (fz allegro) pulling the figure of that theme into 
a livelier form and so the huge movement comes to a brilliant end. 

The more one knows it, the more arguable it seems that this very large 
architectural design and this very severe study in pure colour could not perhaps 
have been achieved with themes more capable of diverting attention from these 
gualities. It is rather like Mozart’s writings for wind band; compositions in 
which Mozart actually goes the length of practically avoiding any theme which 
is not purely a formula. In no case of this type will any sensible person suppose 
that the composer’s invention is at fault. It may be significant that the great 
composer does not often restrict himself to problems of the kind, but leaves it to 
pedagogues like Reicha to turn out by the hundred perfect solutions of such a 
problem, for example, as that of writing for five wind instruments that by no 
human possibility can blend. But when a composer of Beethoven’s or Mozart’s 
calibre does give us solutions to an extraordinary art-problem, it is well to listen 
with some less elementary prepossessions than those of critics who are blandly 
unaware that there is anything problematic in the matter. 

The slow movement foreshadows that of the E flat Concerto in the dark 
and solemn tone colour of its opening melody with the muted violins— 





The melody however is severe and reserved; though here as elsewhere in the 
by-ways of Beethoven’s art it would have become famous for its warmth and 
breadth if it had been ascribed to Cherubini. After the fourth bar, the violoncello 
lifts the whole continuation to a higher octave. As the melody comes to its 
close the pianoforte enters with a florid accompaniment and the whole is restated, 
the first four bars being given by the wood-wind, and the rest continued by the 
violin and violoncello in the heights. The resulting impression is that of a very 
large opening indeed; and this impression is strengthened by the broadly 
dramatic sequel which swings slowly round to the dominant of C on which the 
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solo trio proceed to make preparations in an intense fzaniss¢mo. What they are 
preparing for turns out to be not a central episode but the Finale. 

The style of the polonaise was not uncommon for Rondos and Finales in Beet- 
hoven’s time (an example may be found in the slow movement of one of Mozart’s 
pianoforte sonatas), but Beethoven has left us only three polonaises ; one in the 
middle of the Serenade trio, Op. 8; one a solitary pianoforte piece, Op. 89, dedi- 
cated to the Tzarina ; and the Finale of this Concerto. In all these cases, his con- 
ception of the polonaise has none of the formidable temper of Chopin’s polonaises. 
Nor is it over-dressed or in any other way resembling the styles of Spohr and Weber 
who, when they write a polacca brillante—which is the only kind they ever do 
write—are inclined to make a very smart-society person of it indeed. Otherwise 
all three of Beethoven’s polonaises are eminently aristocratic and charmingly 
feminine. The genius and romance of the main theme lies in its exquisite 
modulation to E major and back again, for which reason I quote ten bars— 
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There is a crowd of orchestral and transitional accessories which will turn up at 
the end of the movement in the Coda. They and the very formal second 
subject do not require quotation; but the listener should look out for the 
characteristic way in which the second subject lands on its sub-dominant and 
there seems to evaporate until the chord flutters down among the three solo 
players as a tonic chord and so leads back to the first theme. The second 
episode fills the middle of the movement with two contrasted themes which no 
one but Beethoven could have written. Against the athletic energy of the first— 











This leads to a very dramatic passage of preparation on the dominant of C; 
and when the placid main theme returns it is accompanied with one of the 
most Beethovenish of thunderous trills in the pianoforte. A full recapitulation 
of the first episode ensues, which in due course evaporates on the sub-dominant 
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chord. This chord the solo trio now turns into something rather more mysterious, 
which instead of leading to the first theme, delights us by drifting into Ex. 12. 
This leads melodiously back to the dominant of C, but instead of a thunderous 
trill we have a more matter of fact pause of anticipation. Then the first theme 
astonishes us by trotting away at a brisk pace in duple time— 


Ex. 13— 


Se ra Se 


§2, cease 


a version which, after due statement and following up, the orchestra transforms 





























into the following— 


Ex. 14— 


A es 


fae zacrea eee ipa 


The orchestra stops abruptly on a 6/4 chord ; whereupon the solo trio execute 

















a written-out cadenza accompanied with occasional chords on the orchestra, and 
suddenly dropping into a pzavzssemo at its climax. The final trill swells out and 
fades away; and then the full beauty of Beethoven’s design is revealed in the 
fact that instead of ending brilliantly in this double-quick zespo, the polonaise 
theme returns in its original rhythm, broken up into dialogue for the solo trio, 
punctuated by acclaiming chords from the orchestra, and finally settling down in 
calm triumph to the unquoted accessory themes before the transition. These 
rise to an end the brilliance of which lies just in its perfect ceremonial and 
formal fitness. 
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“THE HYMN OF JESUS,” Op. 37, - : : Gustav Holst 
Chorus—ROYAL EDINBURGH CHORAL UNION. 


The “ Hymn of Jesus” is a poem found in the apocryphal Acts of St. John. 
Mr Holst has set an English version of it for two full choruses, a semi-chorus of 
trebles and altos, and orchestra. The score is very full, and the resources of its 
style range through all the centuries in which music has been intelligible to 
western ears down to the present day. There is no essential novelty in the 
musical zsthetics of Strauss, nor in the diametrically opposite musical zsthetics 
of Ravel, which may not be found in this score, and found in its clearest and 
simplest form. There is no musical truth known to Palestrina that is not also 
to be found here, if our analysis is broad enough and deep enough to reach the 
fundamental principles. There are older truths still, truths of musical resonance 
that are older than Palestrina’s classical harmony. These lie deeper than that 
treatment of complex chords as mere primitive sensations which we find in 
Debussy and Ravel. It would therefore be entirely mistaken to ascribe to 
French influence the rising triads in the oft-repeated Amen in the semi-chorus. 
Generally speaking, the work gives no motive for question as to its musical 
origins. I shall not easily forget the first impression I had on merely reading 
it. The whole of the music seemed to have projected itself into the words and 
vanished. Or, rather, the words seemed to shine in the light and depth of a vast 
atmosphere created by the music. But nobody, having once read the music, 
could say whether the poem by itself would have made the right impression at 
all. It is obviously inspired by the profoundest emotional sense of the Eucharist 
and all that that implies; and in its archaic symbolism it evidently demands 
to be rendered into the simplest English without regard for any prejudices 
against plain words. Accordingly the only way to describe it is to set out the 
words and mention here and there the mode and ¢emfo of their musical treatment. 

The work begins with an orchestral prelude. Trombones declaim freely 
(as if uttering the words) the plain-chant hymn Pange lingua :-— 


Pange lingua gloriosi Rehearse, oh tongue, the battle 
Praelium certaminis, of glorious strife, and above the 
Et super crucis trophaeum trophy of the Cross tell out the 
Dic triumphum nokilem noble triumph, how the World’s 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis Redeemer, being sacrificed hath 
Immolatus vicerit. Amen. vanquished. 


The last note becomes a far-off chord which fades into others in distant keys on 
various groups of the orchestra. Once more the Hymn is sung by a cor anglais 
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and this dies away into slow swinging chords in three flutes below which resounds 
a long-drawn impassioned cry. The chords float down, and from the depths is 
heard the first line of another solemn hymn (Verzlla Regis) on the organ pedals. 
Then another slow figure of swinging chords mounts gradually upwards to 
extreme heights and swings on indefinitely while a distant group of sopranos 
sings a stanza of the plain-chant hymn Vexzlla Regs :— 


The King’s banners come forth, 

Shines the Cross’s mystery, 

On that Passion'Tree whereon in the 
flesh is hung the Creator of all flesh. 


Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget Crucis mysterium 
Quo carne carnis Conditor 
Suspensus est patibulo 


This is answered by tenors and basses with the first stanza of Pange lingua ; the 
Amen of this is echoed by a few instruments in the orchestra; the slow swinging 
chords die away ; there is a short silence, and then the Hymn begins with the 
full double chorus. 


HYMN OF JESUS. 





Double Chorus 
Semt-Chorus (distant) 
Double Chorus 
Semt-Chorus 

Double Chorus (softly) 
Semt- Chorus 


Double Chorus ( aspera 
spoken) 


Semt-Chorus 


Glory to thee, Father ! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, Word! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, O Grace ! 
Amen. 


Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit ! 
Amen. 


Double Chorus (singing, 
building up the harmony 


part by part) 
(antiphonally) 


Glory to Thy Glory, 
We praise Thee, O Father, 
We give thanks to Thee, O Shadowless Light! Amen. 


This is the exordium to the Hymn, which now begins; telling of mysteries which 
the anthropologist recognises as older than Christianity, and the Christian recognises as 
before all worlds. 


Chorus LI. Fain would I be saved: 
Chorus I. And fain would I save. 
Semt-Chorus  . ‘ : Amen. 

Chorus 11. Fain would I be released ; 
Chorus I. And fain would I release. 
Semt-Chorus  . 7 : Amen. 


Now the two choruses begin to overlap 


. 
> 
6 - 





Chorus LI. 
Chorus I. 

Chorus Il. 
Chorus J. 

Chorus LT. 
Chorus I. 

Chorus II. 
Chorus J. 

Chorus I1. 
Chorus I. 

Chorus I. and II. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I, and II. 
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Fain would I be pierced ; 
And fain would I pierce. 
Fain would I be borne ; 
Fain would I bear. 

Fain would I eat ; 

Fain would I be eaten. 
Fain would I hearken ; 
Fain would I be heard. 
Fain would I be cleansed ; 
Fain would I cleanse. 

I am Mind of All! 
Amen. 

Fain would I be known. 


Allegro 5/4—two unequal beats in the bar :— 


Sas 
Semt-Chorus 

Chorus I. 

Chorus LI. 

Chorus I. and /1. 
Semt-Chorus 

Chorus LI. 

Chorus I. and I. 


Chorus I., II., and Semt- 
Chorus (dispersedly) 


Chorus I. and IT. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I. ana LT. 


Chorus I. and I. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I. and 11. 


Semi-Chorus 
Chorus IT. 
Chorus J. 
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Divine grace is dancing ; 
Divine grace is dancing. 
Fain would I pipe for you ; 
Dance ye all. 

Amen. 

Fain would I lament ; 
Mourn ye all. 


Amen. 
The Heavenly spheres make music for us ; 
Amen ; 


The Holy Twelve dance with us ; 
All things join in the dance. 


Short orchestral fz¢7¢z : 


Ye who dance not, know not what we are knowing ; 
Amen. 


Fain would I flee ; 
And fain would I remain. 


Amen. 
Fain would I be ordered ; 
And fain would I set in order. 


The rhythm here begins to broaden ; alternating 5/4 with 5/2: 


Chorus TT. 
Chorus J. 


Fain would I be infolded ; 
Fain would I infold, 
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Chorus LI. : . { I have no home ; 
Chorus J. : ; } In all I am dwelling. 
Chorus II... : : I have no resting-place ; 
Chorus I. ; ; I have the earth. 
Chorus IT. é ; ; I have no Temple ; 
Chorus I, : 4 : And I have Heaven. 


The rhythm has now become a slow and solemn 5/2: 


Chorus Land JI. . ; To you who gaze, a Lamp am I: 

Semt-Chorus . : é Amen. 

Chorus Iandl[Il. . ; To you that know, a Mirror. 

Semt-Chorus  . Amen. 

Choris andi. , : To you who knock, a Door am I: 
To you who fare, the Way. 

Semt-Chorus land [I, . Amen. 


Chorus I. and ITI. (to the 
to the first line of Pange 


lingua) : , é Give heed unto my dancing : 
In Me who speak, behold yourselves ; 
Semi-Chorus  . ; : Amen. 
Chorus Land Il. . And beholding what I do, keep silence on my 
mysteries. 


The first line of Vexi//a Regis is faintly heard on the organ pedals; and then the 
orchestra takes up the swaying chords of the introduction. 


Chorus I.and Il. . ; Divine ye in dancing what I do; 
For yours is the passion of man that I go to endure. 


Sound of distant trumpets with strange harmonies are heard, answered by the 
Vexilia Regis, rapidly intoned in.the thin high tenor of the bassoons. The sopranos of 
both choruses in unison take it up exultantly, without words, to the martial sound of 
- side-drums. It dies away suddenly into the cloudy chords which we heard in the three 
flutes, with the long-drawn impassioned cry resounding below them, towards the end of 
the prelude. ‘The double chorus re-enters above an enormously deep pedal note: 


Chorus ILand /I. . : Ye could not know at all ; 
What thing ye endure, 
Had not the Father sent Me to you as a Word. 


Resuming and developing the above passage from the prelude : 


Chorus IandJll. . : Beholding what I suffer ; ye know Me as the Sufferer. 
And when ye had beheld it, ye were not unmoved ; 
But rather were ye whirled along, 
Ye were kindled to be wise, 








Chorus I. and TI. 


Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I, and 11. 


Semti-Chorus 
Chorus I, and IT. 
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Had ye known how to suffer, 

Ye would know how to suffer no more. 

Learn, and ye shall overcome. 

Behold in Me a couch: 

Rest on Me! 

Amen. 

When I am gone, ye shall know who I am; 
For I am in no wise that which I seem. 

When ye are come to Me, then shall ye know: 
What ye know not will I myself teach you. 
Fain would I move to the music of holy Souls ! 
Know in Me the Word of wisdom. 


The chorus dies away on a mysterious discord, and after a silent pause concludes :— 


Chorus. IT and IT. 


Semt-Chorus 

Chorus I. and II 
Semt-Chorus 

Chorus I. and II. 
Semt-Chorus I. and 11. 


And with Me cry again 
Glory to Thee, Father ! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, Word ! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit ! 
Amen. 
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I, OVERTURE to “Die Zauberfléte” - = - 4 Mozart 
Readers of Mr Lowes Dickinson’s “‘ The Magic Flute” will not be surprised 
eat, my choosing Mozart’s Overture to the most ethereal and ideal of his works 
as companion to Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Mr E, J. Dent’s book on the Operas of Mozart includes all his researches into the 
origins and purposes of “ Die Zauberflote” ; and a remarkable performance that was 
given of it under his and Mr Clive Carey’s direction at Cambridge some years 
_ ago (before the war) marked a new epoch in the British appreciation of Mozart 
in general and of this supreme achievement in particular. It is now well known 
‘that the apparently nonsensical pantomime which constitutes its libretto 
is, in spite of having been begun with more trivial intentions, a Masonic 
“manifesto with the loftiest and most universally human motives. Goethe 
saw all that it implied, and actually wrote a second part to it, bringing 
its historical and political allusions up-to-date, and projecting his prophetic 
imagination into the future. This second part is by no means a mere scenario, 
and is well worth study to those who chose to go deeply into the meaning 
Mozart’s opera had for persons of a later generation whose culture was 
not primarily musical. Mr Lowes Dickinson’s allegory is not concerned with 
any such literary history; it represents the thoughts of a poet-philosopher on 
the present predicament of human society, and it takes its title from Mozart’s 
; Opera because the philosopher is deeply susceptible to music and understands 
the full range of Mozart’s ideals. In Mozart’s Masonic fairyland the ideas 
_of universal brotherhood are realised on no false assumptions of equality, and no 
oppression of the lower by the higher. Tamino and Pamina pass through 
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the ordeals of fire and water and enter into their kingdom in the light of Isis. 
The simpleton Papageno, who knows nothing of all this, and cannot hold 
his tongue, nevertheless finds his Papagena when he is reminded to play upon his 
elockenspiel instead of hanging himself. In these holy halls revenge is unknown ; 
the enemy is forgiven and his doom is that he has made himself powerless. 
This spirit is reflected by Mozart in what is, if comparisons are possible, 
on the whole the greatest of his Overtures. He has no opportunity here for 
the sublime terror of the introduction to the Overture to Don Gziovannz, where 
he foreshadows the music of the ghostly statue; nor can he produce a dramatic 
thrill by so diverting the end of his Overture as to lead to the rise of a curtain 
on a scene of adventure at nightfall. His task is simply to produce a formal 
Overture on a grand scale, combining without offence an almost religious 
solemnity with the lightness of touch required by other features of his panto- 
mime. It is strange that so littlhe comment has been made of the fact that 
Mozart’s overtures are, with little or no paraphernalia of definite allusions to 
themes in the operas, so closely fitted each to its individual purpose that it would 
be quite impossible to interchange them. The solemn use of trombones here 
and the all-pervading contrapuntal treatment of the opening subject (itself in 
fugue) make this by far the most intellectual and, with all its brilliant cheerful- 
ness, the most serious Overture hitherto written for the stage. Gluck, in the 
overtures to /phigénite en Aulide and in Alceste, had struck a lofty tragic note with 
primitive means; but it needed all the power of Mozart to strike a lofty 
intellectua] note in the overture to a work the serious aspects of which were so 
entirely symbolic that it outwardly presents the appearance of a nonsensical 
pantomime. The only definite allusion to the rest of the Opera is in the 
“ three-fold chord” that intervenes between the exposition and the development. 
This solemn chord, given out by the wind band three times three with pauses, is 
a Masonic signal which is heard at every turning point in the action. 

Among many interesting uncatalogued items in the Reid Library is a 
publication by André (the original publisher of many of Mozart’s works), 
consisting of the full score of this Overture exactly as it stands in Mozart’s 
autograph, with certain parts printed in red; the red print corresponding to all 
that in Mozart’s autograph was written later than the rest of the score. It has 
so happened that Mozart here used a much paler ink for the filling out than he 
had for the skeleton score which he drafted first. I here compress into as few 
staves as possible a passage from the second subject which shows an interesting 
alteration, where a little introductory run for the clarinet has been suppressed. 
The pale ink (or red print) I indicate by smaller notes, 
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SOOUTIE PCY MNGO Ee le pas : = Gustav Holst 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


The “ Hymn of Jesus” is a poem found in the apocryphal Acts of St. John. 
Mr Holst has set an English version of it for two full choruses, a semi-chorus of 
trebles and altos, and orchestra. The score is very full, and the resources of its 
style range through all the centuries in which music has been intelligible to 
western ears down to the present day. There is no essential novelty in the 
musical esthetics of Strauss, nor in the diametrically opposite musical esthetics 
of Ravel, which may not be found in this score, and found in its clearest and 
simplest form. There is no musical truth known to Palestrina that is not also 
to be found here, if our analysis is broad enough and deep enough to reach the 


fundamental principles, There are older truths still, truths of musical resonance 


that are older than Palestrina’s classical harmony. These lie deeper than that 
treatment of complex chords as mere primitive sensations which we find in 
Debussy and Ravel. It would therefore be entirely mistaken to ascribe to 
French influence the rising triads in the oft-repeated Amen in the semi-chorus. 
Generally speaking, the work gives no motive for question as to its musical 
origins. I shall not easily forget the first impression I had on merely reading 
it. The whole of the music seemed to have projected itself into the words and 
vanished. Or, rather, the words seemed to shine in the light and depth of a vast 
atmosphere created by the music. But nobody, having once read the music, 
could say whether the poem by itself would have made the right impression at 
all. It is obviously inspired by the profoundest emotional sense of the Eucharist 
and all that that implies; and in its archaic symbolism it evidently demands 
to be rendered into the simplest English without regard for any prejudices 
against plain words. Accordingly the only way to describe it is to set out the 
words and mention here and there the mode and demo of their musical treatment. 

The work begins with an orchestral prelude. Trombones declaim freely 
(as if uttering the words) the plain-chant hymn Pange lingua :— 


Pange lingua gloriosi Rehearse, oh tongue, the battle 
Praelium certaminis, of glorious strife, and above the 
Et super crucis trophaeum trophy of the Cross tell out the 
Dic triumphum nobilem noble triumph, how the World’s 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis Redeemer, being sacrificed hath 
Immolatus vicerit. Amen. vanquished. 


The last note becomes a far-off chord which fades into others in distant keys on 
various groups of the orchestra. Once more the Hymn is sung by a cor anglais 
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and this dies away into slow swinging chords in three flutes below which resounds 
a long-drawn impassioned cry. The chords float down, and from the depths is 
heard the first line of another solemn hymn (Vexrzlla Regis) on the organ pedals. 
Then another slow figure of swinging chords mounts gradually upwards to 
extreme heights and swings on indefinitely while a distant group of sopranos 
sings a stanza of the plain-chant hymn Vexzlla Regis :— 


Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget Crucis mysterium 
Quo carne carnis Conditor 
Suspensus est patibulo 


The King’s banners come forth, 

Shines the Cross’s mystery, 

On that Passion Tree whereon in the 
flesh is hung the Creator of ail flesh. 


This is answered by tenors and basses with the first stanza of Pange lingua; the 
Amen of this is echoed by a few instruments in the orchestra; the slow swinging 
chords die away ; there is a short silence, and then the Hymn begins with the 
full double chorus. 


HYMN OF JESUS. 


Double Chorus ‘ Glory to thee, Father ! 
Semt-Chorus (distant) : Amen. 


Double Chorus 
Semt-Chorus 

Double Chorus (softly) 
Semt-Chorus 


Double Chorus ( aspera 
spoken) 
Semt-Chorus 


Double Chorus (singing, 
building up the ed 
part by part) 
(antiphonally) 


Glory to Thee, Word! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, O Grace! 
Amen. 


Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit ! 


Amen. 


Glory to Thy Glory, 
We praise Thee, O Father, 


We give thanks to Thee, O Shadowless Light! Amen. 


This is the exordium to the Hymn, which now begins; telling of mysteries which 
the anthropologist recognises as older than Christianity, and the Christian recognises as 
before all worlds. 


Chorus II. Fain would I be saved: 
Chorus I. ; . 2 And fain would I save. 
Semt-Chorus . . “ Amen. 

Chorus IT. Fain would I be released : 
Chorus J. : ‘ F And fain would I release. 
Semt-Chorus . ; : Amen. 


Now the two choruses begin to overlap. 


Chorus LI. 
Chorus I. 

Chorus Ll. 
Chorus J. 

Chorus LI. 
Chorus I. 

Chorus LI. 
Chorus I. 

Chorus Il. 
Chorus J. 

Chorus I. and Ll. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I. and LI. 
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Fain would I be pierced ; 
And fain would I pierce. 
Fain would I be borne ; 
Fain would I bear. 

Fain would I eat ; 

Fain would I be eaten. 
Fain would I hearken ; 
Fain would I be heard. 
Fain would I be cleansed ; 
Fain would I cleanse. 

I am Mind of All! 
Amen. 

Fain would I be known. 


Allegro 5/4-—two unequal beats in the bar :— 


oe ae ae 
= 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus L. 
Chorus LI, 
Chorus I. and 11. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus LI. 
Chorus I. and 11. 


Chorus f., I1., and Semt- 
Chorus (atspersedly) 


Chorus I. and Ll. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I. ana LT, 


Chorus I. and Tl. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I. and Ll. 


Semt-Chorus 
Chorus LZ. 
Chorus I. 


> > 


Ca yt lhe [ot a 
— —- 


Divine grace is dancing ; 
Divine grace is dancing. 
Fain would I pipe for you ; 
Dance ye all. 

Amen. 

Fain would I lament ; 
Mourn ye all. 


Amen. 
The Heavenly spheres make music for us ; 
Amen ; 


The Holy Twelve dance with us ; 
All things join in the dance. 


Short orchestral fut: 


Ye who dance not, know not what we are knowing; 
Amen. 


Fain would I flee ; 
And fain would I remain. 


Amen. 
Fain would I be ordered ; 
And fain would I set in order, 


The rhythm here begins to broaden ; alternating 5/4 with 5/2: 


Chorus IT. 
Chorus J, 


Fain would I be infolded ; 
Fain would I infold. 


Chorus I/. 

Chorus I. 

Chorus IT. 

Chorus I. 

Chorus IT. 
— Chorus TI. 


Chorus I. and /1. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I. and I. 
Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I, and I. 
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I have no home ; 

In all I am dwelling. 

I have no resting-place ; 
I have the earth. 

I have no Temple ; 
And I have Heaven. 


The rhythm has now become a slow and solemn 5/2 


To you who gaze, a Lamp am I: 
Amen. 

To you that know, a Mirror. 
Amen. 

To you who knock, a Door am I: 


To you who fare, the Way. 
Semt-Chorus 1. and 11. Amen. 


Chorus I. and ITI. (to the 
to the first lines of penke 


lingua) Give heed unto my dancing : 
In Me who speak, behold yourselves ; 
Semt-Chorus Amen. 
Chorus I. and L1. And beholding what I do, keep silence on my 
mysteries. 


and then the 





The first line of Vexilla Regis is faintly heard on the organ pedals ; 
orchestra takes up the swaying chords of the introduction. 


Divine ye in dancing what I do; 
For yours is the passion of man that I go to endure. 


Chorus I. and I1. 


Sounds of distant trumpets with strange harmonies are heard, answered by the 
Vexilia Regis, rapidly intoned in the thin high tenor of the bassoons. The sopranos of 
‘both choruses in unison take it up exultantly, without words, to the martial sound of 
side-drums. It dies away suddenly into the cloudy chords which we heard in the three 
flutes, with the long-drawn impassioned cry resounding below them, towards the end of 


the prelude. ‘The double chorus re-enters above an enormously deep pedal note: 


Ye could not know at all; 
What thing ye endure, 
Had not the Father sent Me to you as a Word. 


Chorus I. and 11. 


Resuming and developing the above passage from the prelude : 


Beholding what I suffer ; ye know Me as the Sufferer. 
And when ye had beheld it, ye were not unmoved ; 
But rather were ye whirled along, 

Ye were kindled to be wise. 


Chorus I. and 11. 


Chorus I. and LT. 


Semt-Chorus 
Chorus I, and IT. 
(slow and deep) 


Semt-Chorus . 
Chorus I, and LI. 


Io 


Had ye known how to suffer, 
Ye would know how to suffer no more. 
Learn, and ye shall overcome. 

(A high trumpet here cries out the first line of Pange lingua.) 
Behold in Me a couch: 
Rest on Me! 
Amen. 
When I am gone, ye shall know who I am ; 
For I am in no wise that which I seem. 
When ye are come to Me, then shall ye know: 
What ye know not will I myself teach you. 
Fain would I move to the music of holy Souls ! 
Know in Me the Word of wisdom. 


The chorus dies away on a mysterious discord, and after a silent pause concludes :— 


Chorus. I and Il. 


Semt-Chorus 

Chorus I. and LI. 
Semt-Chorus 

Chorus I. and LT. 
Semt-Chorus I. and 71. 


Interval of ten minutes 


And with Me cry again 
Glory to Thee, Father ! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, Word ! 
Amen. 

Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit ! 
Amen. 





II 


ew tr SYMPHONY in D minor,.Op. 125, - 2 Beethoven 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Vocal Quartet-—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


Miss FLORA MANN. Mr STEUART WILSON. 
Miss LILLIAN BERGER.  #£=Mr CLIVE CAREY. 
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It is well known that Beethoven had in his earliest period the ambition 
to set Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” This project had in itself nothing to do with 
the idea of a choral symphony. At the time he was sketching his Eighth and 
Ninth Symphonies, he had already made up his mind that the next symphony 
should be in D minor, though he did not jot down any themes for it. This 
project again had nothing to do with Schiller’s Ode. Years later, after the 
Choral Symphony had been produced, Beethoven, perhaps in a moment of 
depression, said to some friends that the choral finale was a mistake, and that 
perhaps he might some day write an instrumental finale. This, in fact, had 
been his first intention, and the early sketches of the Ninth Symphony give 
the theme of the finale of the great A minor Quartet in D minor as the finale 
of the Symphony. Beethoven had not hitherto written much choral music ; 
and the study of that stagnant backwater of musical history, the choral art as 
practised by composers for the church and the stage in Vienna at the beginning 
of the 19th century, does not reveal the existence of anything like a “good 
school” in this branch of composition. Nobody cares for the choral works 
of Beethoven’s contemporaries, and so the extravagant compass Beethoven 
assigns to his voices looks like some enormous violence of Beethoven’s genius ; 
whereas it is but little worse than the habits of contemporaries of his who 
were under no excitement whatever. Other difficulties more enormous and 
less effective in Beethoven’s choral writing arise from the fact that his two great 
choral works, the Ninth Symphony, and the Mass in D, are for him, morally 
speaking, early works in this art. The Mass in D is longer than the whole 
of the Ninth Symphony, and is choral from beginning to end; yet, enormously 
difficult as is the Mass, the finale of the Choral Symphony is more exhausting 
in twenty minutes than the whole Mass in an hour and a quarter. In other 
words, the choral writing of the Mass shows a notable advance. 

Beethoven was only 57 when he died of a complication of disorders 
aggravated by a neglected chill. Constitutionally, in spite of his deafness and 
the moodiness it naturally engendered, he was on the whole a healthier and 
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stronger man than, say, Samuel Johnson; and there is nothing but accident 
that deprived the art of music of a fourth period in Beethoven’s development, 
which should have been distinguished by a body of choral work fully equal in 
power and perfection to the Symphonies and String Quartets. 

The arguments which would persuade us that the choral finale of the 
Ninth Symphony is the outcome of a discontent with instrumental music are 
by this time discredited. Wagner committed some indiscretions on these lines, 
but they were too obviously grist to the official Wagnerian mill to survive in 
a musical civilisation which recognises Wagner as one among the greatest 
composers instead of putting him into a category which excludes all the rest 
of music. On the other hand, those arguments are equally futile which would 
persuade us that the choral finale was a “ mistake,” because of some fundamental 
fallacy in the introduction of voices and words intoa Symphony. Contemporary 
performances, and contemporary judgements of the work, gave Beethoven 
abundant cause for moments of depression. At Aachen not only did the 
choral parts not arrive in time for performance, but the conductor, Beethoven’s 
favourite pupil Ries, had to make large cuts in the slow movement simply 
because the orchestra could not master its difficulties. The only way to 
understand, not only the choral finale, but the other three movements of the 
Symphony, is to attend strictly to the music from its own point of view as 
Beethoven wrote it; and not to be distracted by what he may have said about 
it when he was thinking of writing something else. We have no right to 
dismiss it as a mistake until we have thoroughly followed its meaning, whether 
we like it or not. The more we study it from whatever point of view, the more 
obvious do its real mistakes become; and the more obvious they become, the 
more readily, and even impatiently, will the music-lover with a sense of 
proportion dismiss them from his mind as trivial accidents. The question as 
to the “legitimacy” of bringing voices and words into a Symphony is an 
exploded unreality. Professor Andrew Bradley, without saying a word about 
music, exploded it for all time when, in his inaugural lecture in the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford in 1901, he discussed “ Poetry for Poetry’s sake,’ and showed 
the fundamental fallacy in theories of artistic “absoluteness,” viz.: the fallacy 
of separating form from matter at all. In the case of a choral symphony the 
essential facts are these; first, that all instruments and all harmonic and 
contrapuntal arts imitate, on the one hand, voices, and on the other hand, 
dance rhythms or pulse rhythms: secondly, and consequently, the voice is the 
most natural as well as the most perfect of instruments as far as it goes; so that 
its introduction into instrumental music arrests the attention as nothing else will 
ever do, and hence must not be admitted without the intention of putting it 
permanently in the foreground: thirdly, that the introduction of the voice 
normally means the introduction of words, since that is how the human race 
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uses its voice: and lastly, that it follows from this that the music must concern 
itself (conventionally or realistically or how you please) with the fit expression 
of the sense of the words. The correct application of Professor Andrew Bradley’s 
philosophy (a classical statement of the case which, though not. addressed 
to musicians, every musician should know) will show that there is no inherent 
impossibility in thus reconciling the claims of absolute music with those of 
the intelligent and intelligible setting of words. There is no part of Beethoven’s 
choral symphony which does not become the clearer to us for assuming that the 
choral finale is right; and there is hardly a point that does not become difficult 
and obscure as soon as we fall into the habit which assumes that the choral 
finale is wrong. I am not arguing that it is necessary to prove that it or any 
other work of art is perfect. That is never necessary, and most people would 
rashly say that it is never possible. All that is required is a point of view which 
assumes that Beethoven is not an inattentive artist who cannot keep his own 
plan in mind, until we have clear evidence to the contrary. If Beethoven were 
a Berlioz, a Bruckner, or a Mahler, we should find him out all the sooner by 
assuming that he is nothing of the kind. Hot-headed enthusiasts for these three 
composers fail to realise the gravity of their inconsistencies, because they assume 
that Beethoven was no better. The criticism which discovers the inconsistencies, 
starts by assuming that these composers are as consistent as Beethoven. They 
break down under the test, but the critic who has applied it admires them more 
than the blind enthusiasts, because he sees more in the art of music wherever he 


finds it. 


If a great work of art could be made responsible for all subsequent failures 
to imitate it, then Beethoven might have had cause for doubting whether the 
opening of his Ninth Symphony was worth the risk. It is a privilege of the 
greatest works of art that they can, if they will, reveal something gigantic in 
their scale, their range, and their proportions at the very first glimpse or moment. 
This power is quite independent of the possibility that other works may be 
larger ; it is primarily a matter of proportion, and the actual size enters into the 
question only when the work of art is brought by some unavoidable accident 
into relation with the actual size of the spectator. Thus Macaulay once shrewdly 
observed that the size of the Great Pyramid was essential to its sublimity, “ for 
what could be more vile than a pyramid thirty feet high?” And thus the faithfui 
reproduction of the noblest proportions will not give sublimity to an architectural 
model that you can put under a glass case. The truth is that in architecture, 
the size of the human frame is one of the terms, perhaps the principle term, of 
the art. In pictures this is not so, or rather it is so with a more elastic 
relativity : you can give any proportions you like to your pictures by introducing 
human figures or other known objects on whatever scale you please. Music has, 
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like architecture, a fixed element to deal with, the subtlest and most implacable of 
all. It is no use comparing the dimensions of music for a few instruments with 
those of music for vast masses: the string quartets of Beethoven are in the most 
important of all their dimensions fully as large as the symphonies. It is no use 
saying that the string quartet is a pencil drawing, and the symphony an oil 
painting or a fresco: pencil drawings are not executed on the scale of frescoes. It is 
no use saying that the string quartet is monochrome, while the symphony has all 
the tone colours of the orchestra : people who seriously talk of string-quartet style 
as monochromatic are probably tone-deaf, and certainly incapable of recognising 
anything short of the grossest contrasts in orchestral music. Yet there is what 
you may call a dimensional difference between a string quartet and an orchestra ; 
and the difference is hardly greater in volume of tone than in range of tone 
colour. These differences, again, cannot fail to have some effect on the 
architecture of the works designed for few or for many instruments, but such 
effects on the designs are not less subtle than profound; and the composer 
himself is so far from recognising them until his plans are matured that, as we 
have already seen, Beethoven for a long time thought that what eventually became 
the finale of his A minor Quartet was to be the finale of the Ninth Symphony. 


The all-pervading constant element in musical designs is time. Beethoven's . 


chamber music (extending the term so as to include everything from one to 
eight instruments) is for the most part on the same time-scale as his symphonies. 
That scale was from the outset so large that his First Symphony, a masterly 
little comedy, shows him taking the precaution to design his first independent 
orchestral work on a smaller scale than much that he had already written for 
solo instruments. But while it was obvious from the outset that his compositions 
were on the largest known scale, it only gradually became evident that that 
scale was growing beyond all precedent. Beethoven himself did not avow this 
fact until he recommended that the Eroica Symphony, being longer than usual, 
should be placed nearer the beginning than the end of the concert.* And the 
Eroica does not from the outset promise to be larger than the Second Symphony, 
nor indeed in its first sketches did it show any signs of being so large. 
Contemporary critics throughout Beethoven’s career were continually deceived 
as to the scale of his designs, or they would not so constantly have considered 
Beethoven inferior to Mozart in power of construction. With the rarest 
exceptions they always listened to a work of Beethoven in the expectation that 
its proportions would be those of a work of Mozart; and the mere measurement 
of the actual length of the work as a whole, would not suffice to correct that 


* His notion of ‘‘nearer the beginning than the end” was “after, perhaps, an 
overture, an aria, and a concerto.” When he produced his next symphony, the Fourth, 
he preceded it with the First, the Second, and the Eroica. Four hours was short for a 
concert in those days. 
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assumption, for several very perfect works of Mozart may be found which are 
considerably longer than some characteristic great work of Beethoven. The 


enlargement of the time-scale is not a matter of total length ; it is a matter of 


contrasts in movement. Mozart’s aesthetic system does not admit of such broad 
expanses side by side with such abrupt and explosive actions as are perfectly 
natural in Beethoven’s art. The first signs of intelligence in this matter came 
from those contemporary critics of Beethoven who had the sense to be bewildered 
by many things which are now accepted inattentively. Two of Weber’s notorious 
gibes will clear up the matter once for all. He regarded the introduction to the 
Fourth Symphony as a monstrous and empty attempt to spread some four or five 
notes over a quarter of an hour. This shows that he had a sense of something 
new in Beethoven’s time-scale. The other case was that of the sustained note 
five octaves deep towards the end of the first movement of the Seventh 
Symphony ; a feature which he declared showed that Beethoven was now ripe 
for the mad-house. This shows that he perceived something unprecedented in 
Beethoven’s scale of tone. Now the scale of tone is a very much more difficult 
matter to discuss than the scale of time, and 1 must be content, for the present, 
to leave all statements about it in the form of dogmatic assertion. It naturally 
is more easily measured in orchestral works than in works where there is less 
volume of tone to deal with; but again, as with the time elements, it is not a 
question of the actual volume, but of the range of contrast. In Beethoven’s 
string quartets it is not less manifest than in his orchestra. In short, just as it is 
possible in the very first notes of a work to convey to the listener the conviction 
that this is going to be something on a large scale of time, so is it possible, 
however small the instrumental means employed, to arouse in the listener a 
confident expectation of an extraordinary depth and range of tone. 

The opening of the Ninth Symphony is an immediate revelation of 
Beethoven’s full power in both of these ways. Of all single works of art,—of all 
passages in a work of art, the first subject of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony has had the deepest and widest influence on later music, 
Even with an ordinary instrumental finale, the Ninth Symphony would have 
remained the most gigantic instrumental work extant ; its gigantic proportions are 
only the more wonderful from the fact that the forms are still the purest outcome 
of the sonata style. The choral finale itself is perfect in form. We must insist 
on this, because vast masses of idle criticism are still nowadays directed against 
the Ninth Symphony and others of Beethoven’s later works in point of form; 
and these criticisms rest upon uncultured and unclassical text-book criteria as to 
musical form ; mere statements of the average procedure warranted to produce 
tolerable effect if carefully carried out. We shall never make head or tail of 
the Ninth Symphony until we treat it as a law unto itself. That is the very 
treatment under which Berlioz and Bruckner break down; and it is also the 
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treatment under which a Mozart Symphony proves itself to be a living 
individual, though he wrote so many other symphonies externally similar 
in form. 

The opening of the Ninth Symphony is, then, obviously gigantic. It is 
gigantic in relation to the sonata style of which it is still a perfect specimen. 
But its gigantic quality is so obvious in itself, that it has been the actual and 
individual inspiring source of almost all the vast stream of modern music that 
has departed from the sonata style altogether. The normal opening for a 
sonata movement is a good, clear, pregnant theme. Whatever happens before 
the statement of such a theme is evidently introductory, and the introduction is 
generally so separable that it is in an obviously different tempo, whether or not it 
does itself consist largely of something broadly melodious. But it would hardly 
do to call the opening of the Ninth Symphony an introduction: it is impossible 
to imagine anything that more definitely plunges us into the midst of things. 
No later composer has escaped its influence. Nearly all modern music not on 
sonata lines, and a great deal that is on sonata lines, assumes that the best way 
to indicate a large scale of design is to begin with some mysteriously attractive 
humming sounds, from which rhythmic fragments gradually detach themselves 
and combine to build up a climax. When the climax is a mighty theme in 
unison for the whole orchestra, and the key is D minor, the resemblance to 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony becomes almost absurd. And this is actually the 
case in Bruckner's Third and Ninth Symphonies; while he hardly knows how 
to begin a first movement or finale without along tremolo. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the typical opening of a modern orchestral work has become as 
thoroughly conventionalised on these lines as any tonic-and-dominant sonata 
formula of the 18th century. There is no objection to this, so long as the 
composer can draw the rest of his work to scale. Only through life-long 
mastery of the sonata style could such an opening be continued in anything 
resembling sonata form ; and the crushing objection to the forms of Berlioz and 
Bruckner is not their departure from sonata principles, but their desperate 
recourse to them in just the most irrelevant particulars. Another set of 
difficulties arises when the composer continues such an opening without relying 
upon sonata forms. The orthodox reproach that is levelled against symphonic 
poems is that of formlessness: it is generally a foolish reproach because it is 
based on some foolish text-book notion of form as the average classical pro- 
cedure. The real trouble with an unsuccessful symphonic poem is generally 
that it either fails to maintain the scale set up by its Ninth Symphony type of 
opening, or it even makes a more radical failure to come to a definite beginning 
on any scale at all; as for instance, in the extreme case of Liszt’s “Ce qu’on 
entend sur la montagne.” This work consists of an introduction to an intro- 
duction to a connecting link to another introduction to a rhapsodic interlude 
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leading to a free development of the third introduction leading to a series of still 
more introductory developments of the previous introduction, leading to a solemn 
slow theme (which, after these twenty minutes, no mortal power will persuade 
any listener to regard as a real beginning), and so eventually leading backwards 
to the original mysterious opening by way of conclusion. 

The whole difference between Wagner and such interesting but uncon- 
vincing pioneers is that Wagner, when he abandoned the sonata time-scale, 
thoroughly mastered his own new proportions. He talked partisan nonsense 
about Beethoven’s attitude to “absolute” musical forms, but he made no 
mistakes in maturing his own musical style; and the fact that his medium was 
music-drama must not mislead us into denying the validity of his mature sense 
of musical form as a factor in the purely instrumental music of later times. 

This opening of the Ninth Symphony has, then, been a radiating point for 
all subsequent experiments for enlarging the time-scale of music; and the 
simplest way to learn its lessons is to set our mind free to expect in the Ninth 
Symphony to find the broadest and most spacious processes side by side with 
the tersest and most sharply contrasted statements and actions. There are 
listeners (indeed their complaint is one of the intellectual fashions of the day) to 
whom it is a cause of nervous irritability that the Ninth Symphony is recognised 
by orthodoxy as the most sublime musical composition known. Orthodoxy 
happens to be perfectly right here, and for the same reason as it is right about 
Handel’s “ Messiah,’ and Bach’s “ Matthew Passion” and “ Mass in B minor.” 
These things do not rest upon fashion, they rest upon the solid fact that these 
works deal truthfully with sublime subjects. As a modern poet has remarked, “All 
is not false that’s taught at public schools,’ and if there are large numbers 
of contemporary music lovers who are in heated revolt against the aesthetics of 
Beethoven’s music, that is a nervous condition which concerns nobody but 
themselves. There will always be still larger numbers of music lovers who have 
not yet heard anything like as much classical music as they wish to hear. 
It is just as well that they should realise that there is nothing more than 
an irritated condition of nerves behind the talk that now goes on as to the need 
of a revolt against Beethoven. No artist of such a range as Beethoven has ever 
set up a tyranny from which revolt is possible. We hear a great deal about 
the way in which English music was “crushed by the ponderous genius of 
Handel.” It was crushed by nothing of the sort; it was crushed simply by the 
fact that the rank and fashion of English music patrons would for centuries 
listen only to Italian singers and Italian composers. Handel’s methods were 
Italian, and he benefited accordingly. The real objection that is felt against 
Beethoven’s aesthetics is the eternal dread felt by the artist of genre in the 
presence of the sublime. The present run of musical fashions in Great Britain 
is eminently towards the most specialized genres of French music, and these 
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genres do not aim at the sublime. They thus do not blend well with the Ninth 


Symphony, though they are conspicuously free from the false sublime that | 
would blend infinitely worse. It is no easy matter to find the right modern. 


company for this greatest of Beethoven’s works, but it has been found on the 
present occasion. 

We have seen that there are two factors which cause the impression 
of the enormous size in the opening of the Ninth Symphony. ‘The one factor, 
that of proportion in time, we have already dealt with, and on that head 
all that remains is to explain how it is that the actual length of the opening 
is not exceptionally great. Indeed, the whole first movement as Sir George 
Grove has pointed out is, though the greatest of Beethoven’s compositions in 
this form, by no means the longest. And this does not mean that it is more 
terse than longer movements such as the first movement of the Eroica 
Symphony. Those longer movements are not diffuse; but the com- 
pression of Beethoven’s later style is balanced by a still wider power 
of expansion. What happens is that, as we have already pointed out, the 
range of contrasts in phrase-length is greater; and the result is that more 
space is gained by compression than will ever be filled up by expansion. 
Sir George Grove pointed out how, already as soon as the first mysterious 
sounds begin to make their crescendo, the rhythmic fragments are compressed 
and hurried. So much, then, for the rhythmic side of this opening. 

The rest of its enormous effect is the result of the scale of tone. And 
here, again, the Ninth Symphony, like the Fifth and the “ Leonora” Overtures, 
teaches us that there is for the massive treatment of the orchestra a criterion 
which many modern orchestral composers have entirely forgotten. Orchestral 
music since Beethoven has undergone its greatest developments chiefly at the 
hands of composers who contemplated music from the standpoint of the theatre. 
It is true that Liszt wrote nothing for the theatre, and that Berlioz’s operas 
were brilliant failures; but the fact remains that nearly everything that marks 
an advance in 19th-century orchestral technique since Beethoven, is an advance 
in essentially dramatic orchestration; and this in the narrow sense, that the 
characteristic orchestral discoveries would be far more useful in an opera than 
in a purely symphonic work. Finally, it is universally admitted even by 
partisans, that Liszt and Berlioz did not often achieve complete mastery of their 
art problems, and that if we are to find a style for the post-Beethoven orchestra 
which we can always confidently expect will say what it means and mean what 
it says, we must turn to the later music-dramas of Wagner. It is no more 
necessary to prove that these are perfect works of art than to prove the perfec- 
tion of ethics, theology, science, and sentiment throughout Parad7se Lost. But 
you can, on the whole, find mastery wherever you look in the later works of 
Wagner just as you can with Milton, without taking any precaution to select 
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specially inspired passages; whereas with Liszt and Berlioz, you will find 
mastery about as sporadically as you will find it in Walt Whitman. Wagner 
is, in short, the most authoritative classic of the orchestral technique of the age 
after Beethoven ; and Wagner’s life’s work is for the stage. 

Now there are two far-reaching consequences of this that we must take into 
account before we adopt Wagner as a criterion for the symphonic orchestra. 
The composer for the stage (like the composer of symphonic poems on the basis 
of Liszt and Berlioz) is constantly occupied by illustrating something outside 
the music. This may tend to limit his capacity for inventing sounds which do 
not obviously illustrate something external; and it mzs¢ limit his opportunities 
for developing such sounds. The purely symphonic composer has no use for 
illustrative sounds unless they are also useful to a purely musical design ; and, 
as soon as they are so useful, their imitative aspect ceases to attract notice. 
There is a very large class of orchestral procedure which is thus common to the 
symphonic orchestra and the stage; and so long as music confined itself to 
Mozart’s range of expression the distinction between symphonic and dramatic 
orchestration remained a subtlety. In music of that period you might perhaps 
be able to distinguish between first-rate and second-rate mastery of the orchestra 
in this way, that with second-rate composers the dramatic orchestral devices 
lacked musical point, while the musical devices lacked dramatic point. But the 
divergence of interests did not as yet amount to this, that a composer could 
write symphonic orchestration which would be impossible in stage music. All 
that had happened was.that much that was tolerable or even effective on the 
stage, would be too thin and commonplace for the symphonic orchestra: The 
mature works of Wagner are far too highly organised in all respects for this to be 
so crudely the case; but it is self-evident that the orchestration of Wagnerian 
opera contains much that is not only out of place but inadequate for symphonic 
writing. And this is practically a more important truth to the modern com- 
poser than the converse truth, that the mastery of a symphonic style for full 


modern orchestra is in itself no qualification for the handling of operatic orches- 


tration. There are far more composers who can write a good modern opera 
than there are composers of good modern symphonies. 

But this profound esthetic distinction between the dramatic and symphonic 
in orchestration is not more important than the very much simpler practical fact 
which determines the opera-writer’s orchestral outlook. Ninth-tenths of the 


 opera-writer’s orchestration is designed for the accompanying of voices. It does 


not matter whether, like Wagner, he puts all his invention into the orchestra and 
gets the voice to declaim through the orchestral design as it best can, or whether, 
like Mozart, he puts his primary invention into the voice. Whatever he does, 
he knows that the voice must be heard somehow; and his orchestral climaxes 


are severely restricted to situations in which there is either no solo singing, or the 
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voices are able actually to interrupt the full orchestra, and so to convey an 
ingenious illusion of dominating the storm when all the time the orchestra gives 
way to the singer with the readiest tact. The imagination of the public and of 
students is impressed by the extent to which Wagner enlarged the orchestra ; 
and Wagner is one of the greatest composers in the handling of massive 
orchestration; but massive orchestration seems such a simple thing, and the 
immense majority of Wagner’s interesting orchestral devices are so closely 
associated with the singer on the stage (even where they are not actually 
accompanying the voice), that very few critics and students pay much attention 
to Wagner’s handling of an orchestrai tutti. Hence there arises a conception of 
the modern orchestra as an organisation which on the one hand can make an 
alarmingly loud noise, and on the other hand can indulge in astounding com- 
plexities of musical spider-lines. The attempts of ordinary go-ahead composers 
to handle the tutti of a modern orchestra with no technique at all, or perhaps 
with a humdrum military bandmaster’s technique, can hardly fail to produce a 
noisy impression; “noisiness” being a popular term for bad balance of tone. 
The position, then, with commonplace exploitations of the modern orchestra, is 
that the tuttis are apt to be scored with no technique to speak of, and that the 
rest of the writing, though often very interesting and clever, is unwittingly based 
upon a conception which reduces itself to the art of accompanying a voice. 
Again and again the inner history of an ambitious piece of contemporary 
orchestration has been that it was scored in some complicated and interesting 
way and that after the usual disheartening experiences of inadequate rehearsals, 
the composer has found that the full passages had better be expressed in the 
old scrubbing-brush of tremolo, with the theme entrusted to the trumpet as the 
only person capable of carrying it through. 

The real method for scoring a tutti will be found in Wagner, in Richard 
Strauss, and Elgar, and a very few other composers since Beethoven ; and it will 
be found to be in all essentials surprisingly like Beethoven’s method. Now the 
clue to the whole orchestration of the Ninth Symphony is to be found in the 
statement of I forget what French writer that the whole work, or at all events a 
great part of it, is one grand tutti. This must not be taken to mean that it is 
full of useless doublings, or that it does not contain numberless passages in 
which single instruments weave delicate threads. What it does mean is that the 
composition is for a whole orchestra employed for its own sake, and that no part 
of its asthetic system is concerned with the accompaniment of anything else— 
until, of course, the voices enter in the finale. And there we find proof of how 
curiously irrelevant that present-day style of criticism is which patronises 
Beethoven for having “attempted” in the Ninth Symphony, an orchestration 
which only the resources of Wagner could have enabled him to carry out 
successfully. No such criticism can tackle the choral part of the Symphony at 
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all; for, whatever may be said against Beethoven’s choral writing (and that 
subject is no strong feature in modern orchestral progress) Beethoven is com- 
pletely at his ease in accompanying the voice. There is, in fact, very little 
trouble with the orchestration of the choral finale; nor is there much difficulty 
in getting the slow movement to sound clear, although there is a prevalent and 
very gross misunderstanding of a certain horn passage therein, which we will 
discuss in its place. The whole set of difficulties of the orchestration of the 
Ninth Symphony is confined to the first movement and to one famous theme in 
the Scherzo. Wagner adjusted these matters easily ; Weingartner adjusts them 
more accurately : with a large orchestra such as that of Dresden, with 150 players, 
and triple wind (six flutes, six oboes, and so on) the adjustment becomes purely 
the business of the conductor, and of someone marking the extra wind parts 
according to his directions. The first movement of the Ninth Symphony is no 
doubt the most troublesome of all Beethoven’s scores, but no virtuoso has ever 
written a work for the pianoforte which does not, in proportion to its size, 
throw far more responsibility upon the player for adjusting its balance of 
tone. 

The first thing, then, to realise about the Ninth Symphony is that it is 
a work for the orchestral tutti; and that nine-tenths of the patronising criticism 
that is nowadays directed against it is based ona judgement that is frankly 
incapable of following any genuine orchestral tutti whatever. If your ear is 
accustomed entirely to the pianoforte, the clearest organ-playing in the world 
will be a chaos of echoes to you. If you know nothing but music for the full 
orchestra, your first impressions of the finest string quartet will consist mainly of 
squeak and scrape. And if your only conception of the orchestra is funda- 
mentally operatic, it is no use to argue that Beethoven’s symphonies are so often 
performed that you have nothing to learn from them; a cathedral choir-boy 
may have sung in the church services every day, and yet have escaped under- 
standing the English of the Bible and Prayer Book. I have noticed that any 
truly symphonic orchestration sounds to me, for the moment, impenetrably 
thick after I have got my ears into focus for operatic or otherwise illustrative 
modern orchestration. Of course the impression is only momentary, because I 
know by experience that such impressions are mere physiological effects of 
contrast ; the mind learns its accommodations just as the eye or the ear. But 
it will not learn its accommodations if it is told that there is no moon because 
the first step out of a brilliantly lighted room seems to be a step into pitch 


darkness. 
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ANALYSIS. ge 
I. Allegro ma non troppo, wn poco maestoso. 
II. Scherzo. Molto vivace alternating with Presto. 
Ill. Adagio molto e cantadile alternating with Andante moderato. 


IV. Finale. resto alternating with quotations from previous movements, and 
leading to Allegro assaz; leading to recapitulation of Presto with a 
Baritone solo followed by the Choral Finale, which consists of varia- 
tions and developments of the theme of the 4Z/egro assaz as follows : — 


Allegro assat: theme and two variations (quartet and chorus), A/legro 
assat vivace alla marcia: variation with tenor solo and male chorus ; 
fugal episode ; variation with full chorus. ; 


Andante maestoso: new theme with full chorus. 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato: double fugue on the two themes. 


Allegro ma non tanto (with changes of tempo) leading to Prestésstmo: 
Coda with quartet and chorus. 


FIRST MOVEMENT. 


When we compare the opening of the Ninth Symphony with many of those 
imitations of it that have almost become a normal procedure in later music, two 
characteristic features reveal themselves. First, that, as has already been 
indicated, Beethoven achieves his evidences of gigantic size in a passage which 
is, as a matter of fact, not very long; and secondly that this moderate length is 
filled with clearly marked gradations, the succession of which becomes more 
rapid as the intensity increases. It is interesting to see how few composers in 
the history of music have by any, refinement of technique and apparatus 
mastered the natural esthetics of climax as shown in any of Beethoven's 
crescendos, and most simply of all in this opening. External details have been 
echoed by later composers with excellent, though sometimes obviously borrowed 
effect. Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony even gets in Beethoven’s characteristic 
anticipation of the tonic chord on an outlying bassoon under the dominant chord 
‘before the full orchestra bursts in with the mighty unison theme. he a 














But such resemblances are fatal; there is only one Ninth Symphony opening, 
and that is Beethoven’s. If anybody else could get those proportions right, he 
would arrive at Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and not his own. If his own is 
going to be different enough to justify its existence, it will not adopt, long after 
its harmonies have moved into all manner of foreign keys and emotional tones, 
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a characteristic external detail the whole point of which was that the harmony 
had not yet begun to move atall. And the real sublimity of Beethoven’s concep- 
tion has not yet fully appeared with the entry of the mighty unison theme in the 
tonic after this mysterious crescendo on the dominant (mysterious by the way, 
because, as the harmony was nothing but bare fifths and octaves, that character- 
istic anticipation by the bassoon was the first indication that it was not the 
tonic chord of either A major or A minor), This opening is indeed gigantic, 
but its full power begins to manifest itself in the fact that it is not unwieldy. 
The mighty unison theme leads to a variety of short melodic and harmonic 
sequences, no two phrases being of easily predictable length, and it comes to a 
kind of full close very characteristic of Beethoven’s latest work, a close in which 
the tonic chord has been arrived at without the intervention of the dominant as 
a penultimate. And so the theme, as Weingartner says, disappears into the 
ground like some Afrit vanishing in a column of smoke. And now we find 
ourselves on the tonic, with the same mysterious bare fifth quivering and 
growing until it pervades the whole orchestra. Immediately before the climax 
bursts upon us, the bass changes the harmony, this time in the unexpected 
direction of B flat ; and in this key the unison theme bursts out again, soon to 
make its way back to the dominant chord, where another new and terse theme 
appears. 








This new theme leads, by a movement of its last three notes downward in a very 
few further steps, to the famous pathetic introduction to the second subject; a 
passage which attracted the eager attention of the musical symbolists who 
surrounded Liszt, on account of its superficial and entirely accidental resemblance 
to the theme of the “ Ode to Joy.” 








It cannot be too often or too strongly urged that no such thematic resemblances 
are of the slightest importance unless the composer himself establishes the 
connexion on the spot by the most unmistakable formal methods. We shall 
find plenty of such methods in the Ninth Symphony and in any late work of 
Beethoven, which will conclusively prove that what is said about Beethoven's 
revolutionary tendencies in musical form is, for the most part, nonsense which it 
would be a mistaken courtesy to treat as anything but ignorance. Here it 
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will suffice to say that Beethoven’s forms become more and more precise in his 
later works; and that if thereby they become less and less like each other, this is 
what anybody who understands the nature of artistic forms as compared to 
living forms ought to expect. I am obliged to leave these general statements 
dogmatic where I am dealing with only one work ; if proof is required I am 
ready for it with any work and any part of a work in Beethoven’s third period ; 
no very large field of survey, comprising, as it does, only thirteen works in sonata 
form, and not half-a-dozen other important compositions. 

The second subject, which we have now arrived at, consists of a large 
number of different themes grouped into paragraphs of every imaginable size 
and shape. Of these I quote five:—the consolatory opening cantabile divided 


between wind instruments of contrasted tone ; 

















the energetic theme with its contrast between sharp rhythm and cantabile, lead- 


ing to the famous modulation into a distant key (flat supertonic) 



































which in its turn leads to the most flowing and elaborate paragraph in this 
exposition where all is so flowing and rich; and so to the complicated and 
expressive dialogue between wind and strings, a difficult passage where Wagner's 
and Weingartner’s suggestions are valuable in the interests of clearness ; 
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and the final triumphant tutti on the tonic chord of B flat, which ends the 
exposition and collapses dramatically on to the dominant of D and back to the 
cloudy opening. 




















In discussing the first subject we saw the advantage of terseness in the very 
act of establishing an impression of immense size, for we noted that Beethoven 
was enabled thereby to give two great waves rising from mystery to their 
sublime crash. It might be argued that these two great waves are perhaps not 
so enormous as the longer passages often achieved by later composers, where it 
is inconceivable that the passage should be given twice over inits entirety. Very 
well, then, Beethoven can do this greater type of passage also. The mysterious 
opening is now going to develop; it remains intensely quiet without crescendo, 
its periods are marked by a distant boom of drums and flashes of red light from 
the trumpets, an extraordinarily solemn resource in the primitive classical treat- 
ment of these instruments already well-known to Mozart and often used by him 
with sublime effect. The novelty in the present instance consists in the very low 
pitch of the trumpets. The harmonies drift through a major chord to the 
sub-dominant. The passage still remains intensely quiet, but in the sub- 
dominant the articulate main theme gathers shape in dialogue between the wind 
instruments. Suddenly on a fierce discord the energetic rhythmic figure of 
Ex. 8 bursts out on the full orchestra. The following plaintive treatment of 
figure (4) then makes, with the addition of four closing chords, a six-bar phrase. 

















This closes into G minor, and the dialogue on figure (a) is resumed. This time 
it leads to C minor and again Ex. 8 intervenes on the full orchestra and yields 
to the six-bar phrase. This time the last two bars are repeated crescendo, and 
the orchestra plunges into a vigorous triple fugue with figure (4) (Ex. 1) for its 
main subject and a pair of admirably clear and contrasted counterpoints. This 
drifts with the grandest and simplest breadth straight through from C minor to 
G minor, D minor and so to A minor. On reaching this key its energy abates 
until it subsides into a famous and exquisitely plaintive passage which 
Sir George Grove was fond of quoting as an example of Beethoven's peculiar 
use of the word cantabile, Grove indicates that Beethoven applies the term 
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rather specially to passages of a simplicity which makes them liable to be 
overlooked. To this we may add that as long as Beethoven refrains from using 
the German language he can hardly find any other word that will give the © 
player the chance of putting what the Germans call /uzzgkert into his rendering. 
Beethoven does not want to prescribe en¢imzss¢mo sentimento here ; his best chance 
of getting what he wants is to tell the player to sing, and, as the passage is 
intensely quiet and does not lend itself to obvious swellings of tone, the mere 
action of getting a singing quality into its calm will go far to express its 
inwardness.* i 

This A minor cantabile develops itself almost happily in its own touching 
way (notice, for example, the place where the whole mass of wood-wind gathers 
itself together in a staccato crescendo). Suddenly, with child-like pathos the 
main theme of the second subject (Ex. 4) appears. The basses take it up in 
F major, and in that consolatory key the dialogue on figure (0) is resumed. 
Nothing indicates that the situation is going to change in any near future. The 
development has, in fact, been on fully as large a scale as the rest of the 
movement, but the present passage has every appearance of being in the middle 
of its flow. If Beethoven had left the movement unfinished here, no mortal 
could have made a better guess at the sequel than that somehow or other 
Beethoven would climb to another climax and from it build a passage of 
anticipation of return which should surpass in length and excitement any of the 
famous returns he had achieved before; such as the return to the tonic in the 
Eroica Symphony, or the return three times anticipated in the first movement of 
the first Rasoumovsky Quartet. It would be, however, very difficult to know 
exactly what a long and exciting preparation of a return is to prepare for in this 
case, for the opening of the Ninth Symphony is itself a long and exciting 
passage of preparation. ‘There are people who talk a-przorz nonsense about the 
sonata forms as if these forms were stereotyped moulds into which you shovel 
your music in the hope that it may set there like a jelly. The real facts of 
sonata form seem complicated only because we have to describe them in purely 
musical terms, just as the facts of pictorial forms would seem enormously 
complicated if we had to describe them in geometrical terms. In reality such a 
fact of sonata form as this matter of “return to the tonic for the first subject,” is 
the barest definition of the capacity of the music to make us expect to return to 
anything whatever. 


* I know of no more crushing evidence of an inability to understand expression of 
this type than is furnished by Debussy’s beautiful arrangement of Schumann’s pedal 
pianoforte Studies. The French composer shows all his exquisite sensibility for pianoforte 
tone and his scrupulous scholarship in every note of these arrangements, yet where 
Schumann writes ¢zzig Debussy translates it ¢vés exfressif/, which is as flatly the opposite 
term as any two languages could supply between them, 
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And all that I can say in illustration of Beethoven’s conduct of this great 
development simply illustrates the dramatic truth that he has so contrived the 
course of events as to make us feel thoroughly in the swing of an almost 
happy conversational episode, when suddenly, with a change of harmony, 
four abrupt bars carry us roughly into the tonic major and the whole develop- 
ment is at once a thing of the past, a tale that is told. 

This return to the recapitulation is utterly unlike any other in 
Beethoven’s works; and we shall always find that in these cardinal features 
of form, no two works of Beethoven are really alike. In this matter of 
return to the first subject Beethoven achieved every conceivable gradation, 
from. famous record-breaking lengths of anticipation to not less record- 
breaking abruptness; nor did he neglect the possibilities of bringing 
about the return with all Mozart’s quiet formal beauty and symmetry. The 
present catastrophic return now reveals fresh evidence of the gigantic size 
of the opening. Hitherto we have known the opening as a pianissimo, and 
only the subtlety of Beethoven’s feeling for tone has enabled us to feel that 
it Was vast in sound as well as in spaciousness. Now we are brought into 
the midst of it, and instead of a distant nebula we see the heavens on tire. 
There is something very terrible about this triumphant major tonic, and it is 
almost a relief when it turns into the minor as the orchestra crashes into the 
main theme, no longer in unison, but with a bass rising in answer to the 
fall of the melody. Each phrase given out by the strings is now echoed 
by the wood wind (it is ridiculous to complain of Beethoven’s orchestration 
here when the whole difficulty of such passages might easily be remedied by 
simply doubling and trebling certain of the wind parts,—a purely financial 
question). The whole first subject is thus amplified on the one hand by this 
dialogue treatment, while on the other it is mightily compressed by being 
gathered up in one single storm from the outset of its introduction down to 
its abrupt subsidence into the consolatory preparation for the second 





subject. 
From this point the recapitulation follows bar for bar the course of the 


exposition, but there are new details of far reaching significance. There is 
an interesting historic process in the expression of pathos in sonata form. 
The first great master in whose hands sonata forms became definitely 
dramatic is Haydn. When Haydn writes a sonata movement in the minor 
mode, his second subject will certainly be in the relative major key. What 
will happen to it in the recapitulation? If the work is of Haydn’s maturity 
and the character of the movement is blustering and impetuous, Haydn’s 
sunny temperament is almost certain to impel him to recapitulate his second 
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subject in the major, and so to end with child-like happiness. Not so 
Mozart, who rises to his highest pathos by translating the second subject 
from the relative major to the tonic minor, and translating it by no means 
literally, but in every way heightening the pathos in both harmony and 
melody. Beethoven has further resources at his command, and his practice 
in such a case depends upon his power to design a coda equal in importance 
to the whole development of a movement. Accordingly if Beethoven 
chooses to recapitulate the whole of his second subject in the tonic major, 
this does not commit him to a happy ending; on the contrary it is, for him, 
a powerful expression of tragic irony. Nowhere since Greek tragedy do we 
so forcibly feel the pathos of the messenger who comes with what has the 
appearance of good news but which really brings about the catastrophe, 
as when we have in a tragic work of Beethoven the comfort of the recapit- 
ulation of the second subject in the tonic major. In the Ninth Symphony, 
however, Beethoven has achieved a yet more powerful pathos; he can get 
both major and minor wherever he pleases. For six bars the second 
subject proceeds happily in the major, and then, sorrowfully repeating the 
5th and 6th bars in the minor, continues in minor; with the exception of 
the pleading second phrase of Ex. 6. The wonderful modulation to the 
flat supertonic in this passage looks much simpler as a modulation from 
D minor to E flat than it did when it was written as a modulation not from 
C flat but to B natural. Gevert and other eminent writers on music have 
~ argued from this that it actually sounds less remarkable here; but with all 
respect I submit that they are misled by appearances. The modulation was, 
in the first instance as in the second, a simple modulation to the flat super- 
tonic, and if Beethoven chose in the first instance to spell it in an extra- 
ordinary fashion, that is no reason for playing it out of tune. Classical and 
modern music from the time of Mozart onwards is constantly offering us 
passages in which the notation is enharmonic while the sense is diatonic. 
On the other hand many real enharmonic changes are not visible in the 
notation at all. The real difficulty here between the first and the second 
passage is that in the first instance the whole context is in a major key 
whereas now in the recapitulation we are in the minor tonic, and so to this 
extent it is true that the modulation to the flat supertonic is less remote. 
On the other hand it is more pathetic and Beethoven contrives to heighten 
the pathos by a subtle change in the position of the loud figure. From the 
following crescendo onwards, all the rest of the recapitulation is in the 
minor, including the once triumphant energetic close (Ex. 8). 

What is going to happen next? Put this into technical language, and 
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ask how Beethoven is going to begin his coda. The superior person who 
assumes that everything is silly as soon as it can be designated by a technical 
term, will hereupon quote the gentleman who asked the painter where he was 
going to put his brown tree. But this is not a true parallel to our question. 
_ A fair parallel would be, what are you going to put in the middle distance 
on the left hand side of your picture; or what form of dome, tower or spire 
are you going to have in the middle of your cathedral roof. These technical 
terms for the sonata forms describe no more than the points of the compass, 
and there is no more resemblance between the immortal works of art, even in 
_the most particularised of these forms, than there is between them and 
works in totally different forms. If we once more imagine that the move- 
ment be left unfinished at this point, we should find it just as difficult to 
guess the next event as we did at the end of the development. The coda of 
the first movement of the Eroica Symphony began with an astounding and 
mysterious modulation which carried it off into distant keys. Other codas of 
Beethoven begin as if to lead into the development again in the same way 
as the close of the exposition did; others bring the main theme or some 
other theme out in a great climax; others settle down at once to a comfortable 
tonic-and-dominant swinging passage on some important figure. Nearly 
every great coda will contain some such passage as its most natural means of 
expressing finality in the action of the piece. I suppose that if we did not 
know how Beethoven’s coda was to begin here, our first guess would be 
some dramatic stroke of genius. Bruckner’s most enthusiastic admirers are 
the first to deplore the fatal ease with which their master strikes his 
dramatic stroke whenever his huge creations try to lift their acreage of limbs 
without muscles to work them. One of the reasons why the first movement of 
the Ninth Symphony dwarfs every other first movement, long or short, that 
has been written before or since, is that, more evidently than in other com- 
‘positions, it shows that no member of its organisation is so large as to lose 
freedom in its function as part of a larger whole. The whole, when it has 
been heard, proves greater than the sum of its parts. In works of art which 
take time instead of space it is inevitable that the highest organisation should 
be concentrated towards the beginning; thus the first movement of a great 
classical work is normally the most highly organised. What has just been said 
of the first movement of the Ninth Symphony is true of every other mature 
work of Beethoven. It is only more easily seen here, and more profitably 
pointed out because of the enormous influence this particular movement has 
had upon later music dealing with totally different forms. The technicali- 
ties or points of the compass of sonata form are merely relative; the prin- 
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ciples of form are universal. As every part of the Ninth Symphony presents 
us with a constantly increasing impression of greatness in due proportion 
to a whole which is still greater than the sum of its parts, so does this move- 
ment stand towards the rest of the Symphony. It matters not that the 
other movements are all simpler in organisation; or rather, it is necessary 
that they should be. The simplicity means increase of breadth and it is so 
organised that the mind is always fully occupied with the right actions and 
reactions. 

And now for Beethoven’s Coda. We have just heard the end of the 
Exposition, an emphatic close to one of the most flowing and elaborate 
paragraphs ever written in music or words. And instead of any abrupt 
modulation, Beethoven quietly and in a gentle vein of melancholy con- 
tinues a flowing dialogue with the figures of the mighty first subject (Ex. 1) 
as if mysterious introductions and stormy outbursts were but old ancestral 
memories. The form of the dialogue is that which arose out of the 
mysterious introduction at the beginning of the development, but the tone- 
colour is not mysterious now; it is a grey noonday. Gradually and without 
change of key, the dialogue rises in an impassioned crescendo and bursts into 
a stormy paragraph developing Ex. 6, which is followed up by a sequence 
based on Ex. 8. Suddenly the whole mass of strings stands hushed and 
overawed while the horns softly in the full major tonic are heard developing 
figure (b) of the main theme. This moment of distant happiness has never 
-been surpassed for tragic irony in music or literature. It is very char- 
acteristic of Beethoven, and many parallel passages can be found, besides 
what has been adduced above as to his habit of finding room for the major 
tonic in recapitulations where his main key was minor. Here it is evident 
that his translating most of his second subject into the minor was done as 
much for the sake of throwing this passage into relief as for its own pathos 
at the moment. Soon the whole mass of strings takes the theme up in 
four octaves, while isolated wood-wind instruments give out the semiquaver 
counter-subject of the big fugue passage in the development. The strings 
carry on their quaver figure in a menacing crescendo; neither in numbers 
nor in tone do the wood-wind make the slightest effort to be heard through 
‘this crescendo; but as Weingartner points out, there is something 
peculiarly fascinating in the very effect of their disappearance behind this 
rising granite mass of sound, and their quiet emergence again as the mass 
subsides. No sooner has it subsided than Ex. 6 bursts out again with the 
utmost passion. (In the score the entry of the first violin of this theme 
shows a capricious change of octave which is almost certainly due to an 
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accidental omission of the octava sign; it is always corrected accordingly 
in performance, and rightly. Other cases of the kind are frequent through- 
out the Symphony, but are sometimes much more difficult to deal with as 
Bethoven purposely made capricious changes of octave a feature of his later 
style.) This passage suddenly ends with the pathetic ritardando phrase (Ex. 9) 
which preceded the triple fugue passage in the development. It now leads 
to the final tragic passion. We have noted that a great symphonic coda is 
pretty sure to contain a passage that swings from tonic to dominant on some 
important igure. One such passage we had when those horns entered so’ 
suddenly in the tonic major. We now have another such tonic-and-dominant 
passage in the minor with the famous dramatic muttering in semitones of 
the whole mass of strings beginning with the basses and rising until it is 
five octaves deep in the violins. Next to the opening of the Symphony 
this passage has been more imitated by ambitious later composers than any 
other in music, classical or modern. As Beethoven has it, the universal 
quality in it is its normal truth of emotional tone and musical form; its 
unique quality is that the melody that is sung above it is to all intents and 
purposes quite new. ) 























Of course the rhythm in dotted notes vaguely recalls the figure of the open- — 
ing, which is more clearly alluded to by the trumpets and drums; but the 
fact remains that Beethoven here shows himself perfectly capable (as he has 
done elsewhere though never in a movement on so colossal a scale) of intro- 
ducing at the very last moment a theme that has never been heard before. 
The procedure is perfectly logical. This melodic expression is external and 
emotional; the logic is no more to be looked for in melodic connexions of 
figure here than it is to be relied upon where such connexions are abundant : 
like all musical logic it lies in the proportions of the rhythms and _ para- 
graphs. And so it is the most natural thing in the world that the paragraph 
should finally burst into the mighty unison of the main theme and so end 
the tragedy abruptly, yet in the fulness of time, with its own most pregnant 
motto. 
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SCHERZO. 


After tragedy comes the satiric drama. The next movement is, as Sir 
George Grove remarks, at once the greatest and the longest of Beethoven’s 
Scherzos. ‘The chord of D minor is thrown at us by the strings in a rhythmic 
figure which pervades the whole; the drums tuned in octaves supply the 
minor third of the chord, and it is only as the work proceeds that we realise 
how this grotesque introduction makes an eight-bar phrase. 














Then the strings begin a very regular five-part fugue on the following sub- 
ject, the wood-wind marking the first of every bar. 





until almost the whole orchestra is mysteriously alive and busy. Soon 
there is a short crescendo, and the theme bursts out in a tutti. Suddenly 
the key swings round towards C major, the flat 7th (a relationship, by the 
way, which Beethoven had only once before brought into prominence, and 
that in one of his most mysterious imaginations, the ghostly slow movement 
of the D major Trio, Op. 70, No. 1). On the dominant of this key there is 
an exquisitely harmonious passage of preparation, after which nothing less — 
than a broad second subject bursts out in the wood-wind which the strings 
furiously accompany with the octave figure. 








With Beethoven’s scoring the theme cannot be heard with less than double 
wind, and even triple wind would be better (as at Dresden, for instance, 
where there are six flutes and six oboes, etc.) who can divide the parts 
among themselves according to their importance. For less well-endowed 
orchestras, the measures indicated by Wagner and Weingartner are 
absolutely necessary. They have this disadvantage that the horns, to which 
Beethoyen could not give the melody because of their imperfect scale, now 
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have the effect of throwing the weight of tone into the lower octaves. The 
trouble about all difficulties of balance with Beethoven is that his feeling for 
tone-colour is invariably poetical and Beethovenish, while the obvious ways 
of getting correct balance are apt to produce tone which is neither. 

So far the Scherzo, including this grotesque opening, has proceeded in 
clear four-bar periods. Beethoven’s scherzos, however, will never per- 
manently settle down to the spin of a sleeping top: before the swing of the 
rhythm can cease to stimulate us it will be enlivened by some momentary 
change of period. Here in the first lull we have a six-bar period; 
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the wood-wind echo its last.four bars, and then the exposition is brought to 

















a tonic-and-dominant end in an even number of two-bar phrases with a new 


Soar lini eisai 
Be 


The initial figure now moves down a series of thirds in a harmonious 


figure. 

















pianissimo dialogue between strings and wind. Having thus reached a 
D minor chord it stops abruptly and the exposition is repeated from the 
beginning of the fugue-theme. After the repeat the development begins by 
carrying on the dialogue in descending steps of thirds which are so managed 
as to lead crescendo through an enormous range of key until the dialogue 
ends angrily on the dominant of E minor, a key entirely alien to D minor. 
And now comes the famous passage in three-bar rhythm, ritmo di tre battute, 
which has drawn the attention of commentators to this Scherzo as containing 
an interesting rhythmic effect presumably not to be found elsewhere. The 
truth is that this passage differs from incidents such as that quoted (Ex. 14) 
only in being extended over a wide region systematically enough for the 
special mention of three-bar periods to save trouble in construing it. It is 
carried out in great simplicity and breadth through E minor and A minor. 
Suddenly the drums burst in with their figure on F, and the whole passage 
continues perfectly happily in F major. The entry of the.drums has often 
been described as throwing the three-bar periods out again. It does nothing 
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of the kind; it goes on making three-bar periods, giving figure (a), while 
the wind continue with figure (6b). The key shifts in a leisurely way round 
to D minor. Now that we are in the tonic again, suddenly without the 
slightest break, the rhythm relapses into four-bar periods, various instru- 
ments taking the theme up bar by bar. 
































The harmony drifts towards E flat (the flat supertonic) on the dominant of 
which the drums and horns mysteriously build up figure (a) into a chord. 
At last there is a crescendo, the chord suddenly changes to D minor, and the 
whole orchestra bursts out with the main theme in a tutti which stands for 
a recapitulation of the first subject. The key changes to B flat, where 
we have the harmonious transition passage. Again two odd bars are 
inserted bringing the passage on to the dominant of D; it is now expanded, 
with suggestions of the minor mode; and the second subject then bursts out 
at first in JD major, but from the gth bar onwards it is translated into 
D minor. Otherwise this recapitulation is quite regular. The dialogue on 
figure (a) leads back to the development which is marked to be repeated, 
an injunction which in these days of hustle is not often followed. After- 
wards this dialogue leads very simply to a short imitative coda. 
The tempo is hurried until the octave figure is compressed into duple time as 
tollows, 
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and here a great confusion has arisen from the history of a certain change 
of Beethoven’s way of writing the ensuing trio. The autograph shows that 
the bars of the trio were originally half their present length, and that the 
time was 2/4. With this notation it would have been impossible to con- 
duct the trio too, fast; and it is quite certain from the very nature of the 
connecting passage that Beethoven’s intentions is that two crotchets of the 
trio should correspond roughly to three (that is, one bar) of the Scherzo. 
| say roughly, because a stringendo has intervened, and if the bar corres- 
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ponds too exactly to the original tempo the effect will be heavy and stiff. 
Beethoven has given metronome marks throughout the Symphony, and they 
have been much studied; with the general effect of confirming Beethoven’s 
own recorded dissatisfaction with efforts so to fix the tempi. They do 
serve, however, to prove what tempo corresponds to what other tempo; and 
in general they prove relative tempi. Unfortunately, through the aid, per- 
haps, of a misprint, the trio, now that the notation is changed, still has a 
metronome mark indicating that its bars correspond to the bars of the 
Scherzo; with the result that for the best part of a century violent efforts 
were made to take it twice as fast as it has any business to go. There is no 
possible doubt of Beethoven’s real intentions; and the best tradition has no 
‘more been misled by the metronome mark than scholars would be misled by 
the reading mumpsimus instead of sumpsimus. 

The trio thus violently brought into being out of the stretto of the 
Scherzo, proceeds with heavenly happiness on the following combination 
of themes. 


























The upper melody is as old as the art of music. Beethoven had already 
written something very like the whole combination, bass and all, long ago in 
the trio of the Scherzo of his Second Symphony. Moreover, in some of the 
earlier sketches for the Ninth Symphony he reverts very nearly to the exact 
terms of this passage in the Second Symphony. The difference between the 
mature final idea and these earlier versions is that the final conception makes 
a point of its simplicity. The idea in the Second Symphony was child-like 
only in so far as it is without affectation and without introspection. A child- 
prodigy like Mozart or Mendelssohn might have invented it quite spon- 
taneously as regards infant mental activity, but without any more under- 
standing than is employed in the child’s special faculty of mimicry. In the 
Ninth Symphony the meaning is very different; this naive self-repetition with 
delicate differences (see the notes marked *) that carry more weight than they 
seem aware of; this swarm of fresh themes all ending in full closes; this 
piling up of the primitive little theme into a climax of mere tonic-and- 
dominant and merely square rhythms but of grandiose proportions: all this 
is true of the child as seen by the poet who recognises that the outward 
semblance belies the squl’s immensity. 
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If Beethoven had read Wordsworth he would never have forgiven him 
for speaking of ‘‘ fading into the light of common day.’’ Nowhere is 
Beethoven’s power more characteristically shown than when his ordinary 
daylight bursts in upon the trailing clouds of glory; as the mere formal 
da capo of the Scherzo bursts in when the climax of the trio dies romantic- 
ally away. 

If this Scherzo had been on a less gigantic scale, Beethoven would un- 
questionably have done as he did with his earlier great Scherzos, and caused 
the alternating cycle of Scherzo and trio to go at least twice round; that is 
to say, the Scherzo would again lead to the trio, the trio would again be 
given in full, the Scherzo would come round yet again and show every 
sign of again drifting into the trio, whereupon some drastic stroke would 
cut the process short. This double recurrence is possible only where the 
main body of the Scherzo is worked out on a scale not greatly transcending 
what we may call the melodic forms, at least in its first strain. We have 
seen that the present Scherzo, quite apart from the trio, is a fully differen- 
tiated and developed sonata movement; and the miracle therein is that it has 
never lost the whirling uniform dance-movement character essential to the 
classical scherzo. Amid all the variety of Beethoven’s works you will 
always thus find each individual movement true to type. The minuet had 
already come to be regarded by Haydn and many of his contemporary critics 
as too slight an art-form longer retain its place in the growing scheme of 
classical symphonies. Haydn’s own minuets tended more and more to 
toreshadow the Beethoven scherzo, while Mozart’s minuets never show what 
we may call the scherzo temperament; yet Mozart’s are sometimes capable in 
their own calm way of being quite as big as the other movements of which they 
form part. The most significant thing about the Beethoven scherzo is that 
it becomes worthy of its position in Beethoven’s most gigantic works, not 
by abandoning the dance character, but by emphasising it. There are 
people who apply to music certain 18th-century methods of criticising poetry ; 
methods which simply measure the amount of information that would be 
conveyed if the art in question were reduced to prose. To such critics the 
double repetitions of Beethoven’s scherzos are an idiotic mystery. Why 
should Beethoven say the same thing three times over in the same words ? 
Why should dancers dance three times round the same ball-room? That 
depends upon the size of the ball-room, not upon the interest of its decora- 
tions. The size of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony makes double repeti- 
tions out of the question; but an adequate expression of the characteristic 
perpetual circle is attained when for the second time the Scherzo leads into 
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the trio, and the first phrase (Ex. 18) starts on its course surrounded in a 
blaze from the whole orchestra, breaks off abruptly, and is closured by the 
two bars which have just led to it for the second time. 


ADAGIO. 


In the slow movement Beethoven explores melody to its inmost depths. 
All musical form is melody ‘“‘ writ large ’’; but there are forms in which the 
composition is felt not primarily as a single whole but as a series or colony of 
identical melodic schemes. The obvious case of this is the form of a theme 
with variations. The external form of the whole set of variations can tell us 
little about the composition except the number of variations, and the points, 
if any, at which they cease to confine themseleves within the bounds of the 
theme. We are forced from the outset to attend to the emotional and other 
contrasts produced by their grouping; so that the analysis of a set of varia- 
tions becomes instantly and automatically an analysis of style. The primi- 
tive simplicity of the external quasi-collective organism leaves us _ with 
nothing else to understand except the structure of the theme. Now when a 
great set of variations exists as a composition by itself, there is full scope 
for the variations to explore many aspects of the theme beyond the melody. 
Some of the greatest works in variation form have been based on 
themes of which melody was by far the most insignificant aspect. 
In these cases at least the phrase-rhythm of the theme will be found to be 
specially distinctive, so that its identity may be recognised in a totally 
different melody with totally different harmonies and totally different metric 
thythm. In fact, this condition of things, which Sir Hubert Parry called 
rhythmic variation, is the highest type of independent variation form. If 
the phrase-rhythm is not strong enough to support entirely new harmonies 
and melodies, then the harmonic scheme must be strong enough to support 
new melodies: the phrase-rhythm, strong or weak, is prior to everything 
else and cannot be altered without dissolving the sense of variation form. 
(Most modern sets of variations do thus dissolve the classical conception of 
the form, and compensate for the loss by retaining the melody far more 
constantly than Beethoven and Brahms think worth while.) 

Now all this may seem a digression, inasmuch as the variations in the 
Ninth Symphony, both in the slow movement and the choral finale, are purely 
melodic. But it is worth while drawing attention to the fundamental import- 
ance of phrase-rhythm in all classical variations; because until this is grasped 
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the vaguest ideas are apt to prevail as to the value of purely melodic varia- 
tions; and cases have been known where composers have introduced most 
interesting variations into works in sonata form and wondered why pro- 
cedures perfectly justifiable in an independent variation work somehow did 
not prove satisfactory in the sonata environment. We must not lose grasp of 
the principle that all sonata form works through external melody. It follows 
trom this that variations must stick to the melody of their theme if they are 
to form part of a sonata scheme. It is also certain that a variation which is 
faithful to the melody is also faithful to the phrase-rhythm. It is not good 
criticism to dismiss with contempt a merely ornamental variation as a poor 
thing; it isa simple thing, but it is also safe. If it is stupid that is because the 
composer has a bad style. In the hands of the great composers the orna- 
mental variation reaches the sublime just because of its utter simplicity and 
dependence upon the melody of the theme. In other words, the theme is 
pre-eminently sublime, and the variations are its glory. Some of the critics 
who have sneered at melodic variations should be more careful to make sure 
that they can recognise them. I have seen more than one of the strictest of 
Beethoven’s late slow movements in variation form described as “‘ a group of 
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detached episodes with no discoverable connexion ’’ by writers who are 
very full of ‘‘ the progress that has been made in the variation form since 
Beethoven’s time.’”’ And the subject is not a matter of speculative opinion; 
speaking generally I may say that no statement is made in any analysis of 
mine which the reader cannot verify for himself by following it in the score. 

The slow movement of the Ninth Symphony is a set of variations on two 
alternating themes; at least, we could say so if the second theme had more 
than one variation. On strict formal principles it does not matter whether 
the theme is actually varied at all so long as it is repeated: for instance 
most of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony is zsthetically 
a set of variations, though the very essence of its variations is the cumulative 
effect of their repeating the same combination of melodies with no change 
except growing fulness of orchestration. In the Ninth Symphony Beethoven 
carries to its highest development a scheme for which he has given us only 
one exact counterpart, the Lydian Hymn of Thanks in the A minor Quartet ; 
though he had written two earlier variation movements depending upon a 
pair of alternating themes, the slow movement of the Fifth Symphony, and 
the first Allegretto which does duty for slow movement of the great E flat 
Trio, Op. 70, No. 2. For all purposes except that of the antiquarian, Haydn 
invented the idea of making variations on two alternating themes; whichever 
theme was in the major, the other is in the minor, both themes are complete 
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binary melodies with repeats, and the first impression on the listener is that 
the second theme is a contrasting episode like the trio of a minuet. Then the 
first theme returns, perhaps unvaried in its first strain which, however, is 
repeated with ornamental variation, the rest of the theme continuing in the 
varied state. Then, just as Beethoven’s most characteristic scherzos go 
twice through their cycle of repeating their trio, Haydn goes on to a varia- 
tion of his second theme, and his scheme often goes far enough to include a 
third variation of the second theme before the fourth variation of the first 
expands into a Coda. Beethoven in his great E flat Trio adopts Haydn’s 
form exactly, with the mock-tragic difference that, his first theme being in 
the major, he makes his Coda end in pathetic childish wrath with a develop- 
ment of the minor theme. In the Fifth Symphony the two themes grow one 
out of the other in a more subtle way than Haydn’s, and the second theme, 
though starting in the tonic, makes its point in the famous triumphant out- 
burst in a bright foreign key. This is the only recorded sign of preparation 
for the bold and subtle art-form invented by Beethoven in the slow movement 
of the Ninth Symphony and the A minor Quartet. In these cases the two 
alternating themes are in brilliantly contrasted keys and tempi. In the Ninth 
Symphony the formal effect is enriched by the fact that the second theme is, 
on its second reappearance, in another contrasted key, so to speak twin, but 
not identical twin, with its first key. The scheme is as follows— 


(1.) First theme B flat major; +; 

(2.) Second theme (Andante moderato) D major #; 

(3.) Variation of first theme in tonic; 

(4.) Second theme in G major almost unvaried except for new scoring. 
As B major led back to B flat, so G major leads back to E flat 
‘as if to resume the first theme therein. This involves 

(5.) a modulating episode which will be described in due course. The 
episode leads suddenly back to the tonic where 

(6.) a complete second variation is given. At the point where the 
second theme should appear, the change of harmony which led 
back to it is not forthcoming. 

(7.) The rest of the movement is Coda, and the strong back-bone of the 
most complicated parts of this Coda consists of repetitions of 
melodic figures of the first theme as will be shown in our 
musical illustrations. 


Now let us look at the themes. I need not quote the two bars of intro- 
duction, famous as they are for their profound pathos, I write the melody 
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on one stave numbering its phrases; and on the upper stave I write the echoes 
of each phrase given out by the wood wind. 
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It will be seen that at first these echoes punctuate a melody that without them 
would be in symmetrical square phrases; but at last the wind instruments 
tend to develop something independently complete out of them, and end by 
taking over the climax of the main melody itself. They hesitate, how- 
ever, at its close and, while so hesitating, faint in the bright light of a 
change to a remote key. The second theme is a single strain swinging 
along with glorious tenderness and warmth in its new key and rhythm. 
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The small notes in the musical illustration indicate the fragmentary counter- 
point which enhances the effect of its immediate repetition. Its last bar is 
echoed with a change of harmony which plunges us back into the rich 
shadows of the main theme. Nowhere is the art of florid ornament more 
consummate than in the first violin part of the two complete variations in 
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this slow movement. I say the first violin part, because the point of these 
variations is that while the melody is given in Beethoven’s finest florid 
ornament, the echoes of the wood wind remain unvaried. If we had been 
given the theme, echoes and all, as the subject for a work in variation form, 
we might have felt at a loss to see what sort of variation could be made of it. 
To preserve the echoes as an unvaried background is a stroke of genius self- 
evident only because Beethoven has accomplished it. (He could not have 
accomplished it at once; for the first sketches of the theme show that at one 
time he seriously thought of making the wind instruments repeat regular 
whole sections instead of fragmentary echoes.) Now when the wood wind 
take over the climax of the theme they still keep their part unvaried; and 
the great change of harmony leads without effort to G major instead of D 
major. The melody of the second theme is not varied, but the scoring is 
now bright instead of deep, and the counterpoint added by the first violins 
is lighter. At the end, the change of harmony leads to E flat, and the 
clarinets give out the first two bars of the main theme unvaried. This is 
taken up by a horn, the clarinets giving a syncopated counterpoint. 
The slow figure of the theme descends into the depths and the key shifts to 
C flat major. The syncopated counterpoint is now given to the horn, the 
notes in this distant key being such as the horn player of Beethoven’s time 
could produce only as closed notes by skilful use of his hand in the bell of 
the instrument. These notes are all very muffled and mysterious; they are 
not easy to produce in this way, and they therefore occurred so rarely in 
orchestral music that conductors used to need some experience and decision 
to protect themselves and Beethoven against the round assertion of the 
average player that the passage was impossible.* 


* Tt is now of course, perfectly easy, and is usually played with a full round 
tone and an expression of almost boastful confidence. Musical writers whom one 
would have suspected of having a reputation to lose, quote it as showing how 
Beethoven’s prophetic spirit anticipated the invention of the valve horn. Richard 
Strauss in his edition of Berlioz’s Instrumentation, reprints Berlioz’s whole 
chapter on the natural horn with all its information as to what was and was not 
possible in the way of closed notes; and then adds a footnote to say that this 
chapter is now of only historical interest. As a matter of fact, Berlioz quotes 
(without acknowledgment and with slightly different notation) the very bar in this 
passage of Beethoven’s which was reputed to be the climax of impossibility, and 
demonstrates that it is skilfully written although it begins with a difficult note; 
whereas, transposed an octave, it would be impossible though it began with a good 
note. There is one thing in connexion with this passage which it is impossible 
to treat with patience or courtesy; the kind of criticism and the kind of perform- 
ance which pre-supposes that Beethoven was a fool who wrote a pointless bundle 
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The whole character of the passage is profoundly reflective, tender and 
remote. Its dying fall seems about to be echoed; but instead of an echo the 
tone becomes rich and full, and the harmony brightens into a full daylight of 
the tonic. ‘The second and last variation bursts in with the richest ornament 
achieved in music since Bach; and now we may appreciate fully the deep 
simplicity of Beethoven’s most elaborate conceptions, inasmuch as through- 
out this variation the wood-wind have the theme without ornament except 
in so far as it is adapted to the prevailing triplet rhythm. The violins are 
silent while the wind instruments finish each phrase with its unadorned 
echo. In due course the point is reached where the wood-wind are dwelling 
upon the final cadence before breaking into one or other of the distant keys 
in which the second theme appeared. Instead of the exquisite soft foreign 
chord there is now a sudden resolute modulation to the sub-dominant and an 
outburst of solemn triumph in which the trumpets enter for the first time. 
The drums also have their first forte; the drum-part being elsewhere through- 
out this movement remarkable for soft mysterious, soft rhythmic figures. 
The solemn outburst of triumph yields to a pleading development of the 
first two notes of the theme without ornament. 


of difficulties for an instrument of which the properties had been perfectly well 
known to him since he was ten years of age. The critic or conductor who does 
not know the effect of closed-note passages, an effect totally different from that 
of the sordine, has no qualifications whatever for tackling a Beethoven Sym- 
phony. It does not follow from this that it is the duty of the modern horn 
player to play this passage with exactly the old technique. He would realise 
Beethoven’s intentions better than that by so using his ventils that the necessary 
closing of the notes with the hand does not exceed the margin of ordinary risks. 
But the person who supposes that Beethoven meant this to sound in the least like 
an open-note passage, supposes amongst other things that Beethoven purposely 
instructed the horn player to put the wrong crook on to his instrument, for it so 
happens the passage would be a quite ordinary affair if the horn were in 
E natural instead of E flat. There is no mystery about it at all. It ought to be the 
locus classicus for the adroit use of closed notes as a tone-colour. Every French 
composer already knew the use of that colour since Méhul exploited it in an 
opera written in 1794. The only puzzle about the passage is why not merely 
here, but throughout the slow movement, such a leading part is given to the 
fourth horn; and possibly that puzzle might be solved if we could see a list of the 
horn players either at the London Philharmonic Concert for which Beethoven 
wrote the Symphony, or at its first performance under his own observation. One 
could quite understand his writing a special horn part for someone known to him 
who was just beginning to make his way as an orchestral player in London. At all 
events, if an experienced composer writes extraordinary passages for a fourth 
horn, it is a very plausible inference that he knows the particular person who is 
going to play them. We have abundant evidence that Beethoven often consulted 
players on technical points and then wrote accordingly. 























Mark well its four distinct entries within two bars and note that the calm 
continuation in the tonic with what has the freshness of a new melody is 
simply an ornamental version of figure (a). As it proceeds, listen to the bass 
and you will find that the whole first phrase of the theme is moving upwards 
two bars at a time, each pair of bars being repeated. 


















































Again the solemn triumph bursts out on the sub-dominant. Now see what 
becomes of the two bars of modulating sequence on figure (a). The magni- 
ficent plunge into the sombre key of D flat with the four bars in which its 
consequences are worked out; these are the magnified version of those two 
bars, twice as slow and with richer harmonic detail. 























They lead back to the new version of figure (a) which now continues happily, 
echoed bar by bar with another new figure (note the dialogue between the 


drums and the basses). 
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Then the second phrase of the theme is taken up and treated in the same way ; 
at first two bars at a time, then its last bar alone, until it expands into a final 
broad melodious climax. At last nothing is left but the solemn rhythmic 
figure of the drums and the basses, the dying sigh of the clarinets, and the 
throbbing of the strings, from which last arises one final majestic crescendo. 
And hereupon the movement, like most of Beethoven’s late slow movements, 
closes with subtle allusions to figures of the principal melody, in such a way 
as to fill the last bar with articulate musical speech up to its last quarter. 


FINACE. 


The great problem for Beethoven in the composition of the Ninth Sym- 
phony was obviously that of providing a motive for the appearance of the 
chorus. The general scheme of the whole Symphony as a setting for Schiller’s 
‘* Ode to Joy ”’ is simple and satisfactory enough. The first movement gives 
us the tragedy of life.» The second movement gives us the reaction from 
tragedy to a humour never purely joyful except in a childhood which is 
itself pathetic when contemplated from that distance of time at which alone 
it can be appreciated. The slow movement is beauty of an order too sublime 
tor a world of action; it has’no action, and its motion is that of the stars in 
their courses,—concerning which, however, Beethoven has_ surprising 
things to tell us later on. But it is a fundamental principle in Beethoven’s 
art that triumph is to be won in the light of common day. Only twice in all 
his works (Sonatas Op. 109 and 111) has Beethoven allowed the conclusion 
of the whole matter to rest in a slow movement of this type—a paradise like 
that of Dante, in which the only action and the only movement is the ascent 
trom Heaven to higher Heaven as measured by the enhanced glory in 
Lieatrice’s eyes. 

Now we shall find that this account of the first three movements of the 
Ninth Symphony is Beethoven’s own; and the Ninth Symphony is not the 
first work in which he had attempted something of the kind, viz., a search for 
a theme on which the mind could rest as a final solution of typical human 
doubts and difficulties. The Fantasia, Op. 77, adumbrates a search for 
happiness through a storm of conflicting emotions and humours: so bold 
is the sketch and so violent the contrasts during the conflict, that the work 
is hardly to be understood except in the light of the Ninth Symphony. Again 
in the Choral Fantasia a solo pianoforte executes a massive and cloudy intro- 
duction (which at the first performance Beethoven extemporised); the 
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orchestra enters group by group, exchanging rhetorical questions with the 
pianoforte; and then the pianoforte settles down to a placid melody not 
unlike a childish foreshadowing of the great choral melody in the Ninth 
Symphony; a set of variations ensues which passes through various tempi 
and keys with developing episodes; until a dramatic crisis is reached giving 
rise to further questions which are answered by the entry of voices, bring- 
ing the matter to a conclusion with a short ode in praise of music. 

In the Ninth Symphony, Beethoven’s plan is to remind us of the first 
three movements just as they have been described above; and to reject them 
one by one as failing to attain the joy in which he believes. After all three 
have been rejected a new theme is to appear, and that theme shall be hailed 
and sung as the Hymn of Joy. Beethoven’s first plan was that a baritone 
should express all this process in words from the outset in an impassioned 
recitative. The orchestra was to start with a confused din expressing terror 
and violence, the singer was to rebuke it, whereupon the orchestra was to 
give out the opening of the first three movements after each of which the 
singer was to point out that it was not to the purpose; until, on the appear- 
ance of the new theme the singer accepted it with triumph and set it to 
Schiller’s Ode. Beethoven sketched all the recitative with the necessary 
words; like all sensible people he made no effort to achieve a literary style 
in such a sketch, but wrote the flattest prose to indicate what was going on. 
In any case it would have been a mistake to aim at poetic diction when 
ex hypothesi not only the poem is not vet begun, but the music of it has 
not been found. Plain prose is absolutely necessary to this scheme if such 
a recitative is to be sung at all; that being so, Beethoven had no such vanity 
as would prevent him from speedily recognising that he had better commit 
himself to the smallest amount of plain prose that could possibly suffice. 
Moreover, words without metre may be prose, but music without metre is 
recitative ; and recitative, especially in a Symphony, is by all historic associa- 
tion either the most lofty symbolism, or it is pretentious rubbish. Away, 
then, with these paragraphs of amateur prose attempting to describe 
emotions which only music can express. Let the basses of the orchestra 
seem on the point of articulate speech with their passionate recitative. 
Everything is there without words, nor could any words do justice to the 
pathos with which the recitative, after furiously rejecting the tragic solemnity 
of the first movement, seems to hope wistfully for something better, only to 
be stung into indignation by the playful theme of the Scherzo. At the 
appearance of the slow movement the pathos touches perhaps the greatest 
height ever attained in recitative; fully as great as Bach and Handel achieved 
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in accompanied recitative with voice and with Bible words. A few wind 
instruments give a halo of mysteriously luminous harmony above the basses 
so long as these remain softened. Then for a moment the passion breaks 
out again in despair, and now comes the new theme. 
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At once the situation is changed; the recitative of the orchestral basses 


























greets the new theme with exultation. The wind band closes the recitative 
with the old appropriate final chords, and instantly the basses take up the 
theme and give it out in full. (It is customary to make an impressive pause 
before this definite entry of the theme; but Beethoven’s notation of the final 
chords of the recitative is against this reading. There is no meaning in his 
putting the last chord at the end of a triple time bar unless it is to have the 
special rhythmic effect of leading straight into the next bar. It may be 
argued that this effect is not convincing ; but whether it convinces us or not it 
is thoroughly characteristic of Beethoven’s later style and, like all such 
features, is the only possible alternative to an effect which, if convincing, 
is also the kind of commonplace Beethoven studiously avoids.) 

Here now is the great theme which is to carry the stanzas Beethoven 


has collected from Schiller’s ‘‘ Ode to Joy.’’ The melody is in two parts 
of which the second is always repeated. 
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When the basses have given out the whole melody unharmonised, with its 





repeat, the violas in unison with the violoncellos go through it again in a 
higher octave also with the repeat. The double basses have a melodious 
counterpoint, forming with the melody a very interesting two-part harmonic 
framework to which a solitary bassoon adds an inner part melting occasion- 
ally into unison with the melody in a very subtle way.* The first violins enter 


* It has been suggested that the second bassoon should play with the double- 
basses and that its omission is due to some misunderstanding of an abbreviation 
in the autograph. I can see no sign of misunderstanding in the original edition 
of the score which we have in the Reid library. Beethoven was too good a proof- 
reader to leave so voluminous a mistake uncorrected, 
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in the soprano octave, and the theme is now in transparent widespread four- 
part harmony, to which the solitary bassoon adds a more symphonic colour 
by doubling the melody at every odd pair of bars (see bars 3-4, 7-8, etc.). 
With the repeat there is now a crescendo: then the theme bursts out in the 
full wind band, the trumpets blazing at high pitch with the melody, which is 
so simple that they can play every note of it in spite of the imperfect scale 
the trumpet had in Beethoven’s time. (And yet such is Beethoven’s delicate 
feeling that in one place in the 11th bar he avoids a note which the trumpet 
has already played, because at this moment it is so harmonised as to suggest 
something beyond the natural character of the instrument.) 

After the repeat the last four notes (a) of the theme are taken up and 
turned into a neat Codetta which henceforth becomes an integral part of the 
theme as treated in future variations. 


























I give it here as it occurs in the choral statements. 

This Codetta is developed in energetic sequences rising to a climax in 
which fine detail is crowded together in short phrases such as we find in the 
most elaborate paragraphs in the first movement or in Beethoven’s latest 
Sonatas and Quartets. A quite new phrase with a ritardando now appears 
sounding a reflective note which becomes mysterious in a change to an 
extremely remote key (poco adagio). y 
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This is brushed cheerfully aside; but the doubt which it suggested receives 
























tragic justification in the renewal of the panic of the introduction, which bursts 
out with greater violence than ever. 

And now comes the revelation. The human voice is heard, summing 
up the beginning and the end of those instrumental recitatives. Beethoven's 
one piece of verbal prose is, after all, as fine as any master of style could 
make it. The situation demands a careful abstention from any diction that 
encroaches on poetry. Critics may cavil at the word angenehm, which the 


” 


dictionary tells us means ‘‘ agreeable ’’ or “* pleasant ’’: but a German ear 


would be accustomed to it as a Biblical word without losing its familiar 
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prosaic sense. Beethoven says ‘‘ Oh friends, not these sounds; but let us 


attune our voices more acceptably and more joyfully.’’ * 


The wood wind give their first foreshadowing of the theme, the singer 
cries ‘‘ Freude ’’ and is answered by the chorus basses; and then the singer 
gives out the great theme as a setting of the first stanza of Schiller’s Ode. 
The repeat.of the second half is given by the chorus in octaves without the 


sopranos, and then the orchestra concludes with the Codetta. 


Sing then of the heav’n descended 
Daughter of the starry realm, 
Joy, by love and hope attended 
Joy whose raptures overwhelm ; 
Joy whose magic re-uniteth 
All that custom sternly parts, 
Brothers all whom joy delighted, 
Reconciler sweet of hearts. 


(Lady Macfarren’s version.) 


The next stanze is given by the vocal quartet, and the second part of it 
repeated by the full chorus in fuil-part harmony, the orchestra again con- 


cluding with the Codetta. 


Ye who own the crowning treasure, 
Loyal heart of faithful friend, 
Ye whom love is woe and pleasure, 
To our strain your voices lend, 
Yea, who-e’er ’mid life’s delusion 
One fond heart hath called his own, 
Join us, but on him confusion 
Who nor love nor joy hath known. 


The third stanza is given in an ornamental variation by the quartet (prob- 


ably the most difficult passage ever written for voices). 


Draughts of joy from cup o’erflowing 
Bounteous Nature freely gives, 

Grace to just and unjust shewing, 
Blessing ev’rything that lives. 

Wine she gave to us and kisses, 
Friend to gladden our abode; 

E’en the worm can feel life’s blisses, 
And the Seraph dwells with God. 


Again the full chorus repeats the second part with the utmost triumph, and 
this time the Codetta is accompanied by massive vocal harmonies dwelling 


* Bulow wickedly used the phrase by way of prelude on the pianoforte 


when he had to play immediately after a dismally bad singer. 
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ce 


upon the last line—‘‘ und der Cherub steht vor Gott.’’ This is expanded 


with a modulation which suddenly plunges to the dominant of a darker key, 
B flat. 

The blaze of glory vanishes. The solemn silence is broken by 
grotesque sounds in the depths of darkness. These sounds gather into 
thythm, and take shape as the melody transformed into a military march, 
mysteriously distant, and filling a vast harmonic interval between deep bass 
and its shrill treble. Ruskin has finely described the Grotesque Ideal as a 
true artist’s attitude towards things too sublime for human understanding ; 
and that is unquestionably one of Beethoven’s reasons for this treatment of 
the stanza in which the poet exhorts mankind to run their course as joyfully 
as the stars in the heavens. 

But there was another motive which impelled Beethoven towards the 
Grotesque Ideal here. He had dismissed all illusions about Napoleon as 
soon as Napoleon made himself Emperor, but he had not dismissed the 
poet’s ideals of war and victory. No artist, certainly no musician, has 
more forcibly sounded the true note of military music than Beethoven. He 
did not often write or wish to write a military march, but whenever he did 
he struck with unerring accuracy the formidable note which should underlie 
the strains which are to inspire those who march to them. Nowhere has 
the terror of war been so simply and so adequately presented as in the Dona 
nobis pacem of the Mass in D. Beethoven indulges in no silly realism (we 
may ignore his pot-boiler, the Battle Symphony) : he tells us no details about 
war, but he unfailingly gives the note of terror wherever war is symbolised. 
In this light we must read the military character of his setting of Schiller’s 
stanza about the stars in their courses. Thomas Hardy has said of the facts 
of astronomy that when we come to such dimensions the sublime ceases and 
ghastliness begins. Beethoven is not afraid of the depths of the starry 
spaces—not more afraid than he was of Napoleon’s armies; and so it is his 
military note which he sounds when Schiller compares heroes with the stars 
in their courses. 

Glad as suns through ether wending. 
Flaming course with might pursue, 

Conquest in your train attending 
Speed ye, brothers glad and true. 


A solo tenor declaims the stanza triumphantly, but in broken phrases 
which seem to stagger dizzily across the rhythms of the variation. A male- 
voice chorus joins in on the repetition of the second part, which is concluded 
with the Codetta. Then the orchestra breaks into a double fugue of which 
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the one subject is derived from the original melody, and the second teas ie 
from its transformation into march rhythm. 
































This double fugue is worked out with great energy, passing through various . 


keys, and aiming at the dominant of B on which there is a mighty unison 
climax. As this dies away, three notes of the main melody appear softly in 
B major, then again in B minor. ‘The bass drops in an impressive way from 
B to A which we shall recognise again later, 





























and then the full chorus bursts out with the first stanza of the poem set to 
the unvaried original theme, while the whole string band accompanies with a 
running bass in the triplet rhythm. After the repeat the orchestra begins 
the Codetta but breaks off abruptly at its second bar. A mighty new 
theme appears sung by the tenors and basses and supported by the bass 
trombone, the first entry of the trombone since the Scherzo. This is the 
song of the universal brotherhood of man, well-placed in harmonious 
reaction from that military note associated with the stars in their courses. 






































The sopranos take up the new theme; and then the basses answer with 
another and yet more solemn note, ‘‘ Brothers above the starry vault there — 
surely dwells a loving Father.’ * This again is repeated in full harmony — 


* Lady Macfarren’s translation, though skilfully designed for singing, here 
reverses Schiller’s and Beethoven’s conception, the point of which is not to fall 
prostrate, but to rise from prostration and look upwards to the Father above the 


starry vault. / 
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by all the voices. To strike these solemn notes is only too easy for a small 
artist; but great artists, when they strike them, do as Beethoven does; they 
show by instinct, not by antiquarian knowledge, that these are the oldest 
harmonies in the world. Beethoven had opportunities for understanding 
the church modes as used by Palestrina; he was not as completely cut off 
trom them by temperament and training as was, for instance, Mendelssohn. 
On the other hand he had nothing like the scholarship in such matters shown 
in modern times by Sir Charles Stanford and Mr Holst. Yet here, as in 
the “‘ Incarnatus ’’ of the Mass in D and in the Lydian slow movement of 
the A minor Quartet, he shows exactly the Palestrina instinct for the expres- 
sion of awe, mystery and infinity in terms‘of pure concord and subtle inter- 
mixture of key. 
And now comes the stupendous claim that Joy is meant to raise us from 
our prostrate awe to the starry heights where the Godhead dwells. I give a 
literal translation, as here the printed English versions fail : 


Ye millions, do you fall prostrate? 
Dost thou, oh World, feel the presence of the Creator? 
Seek Him beyond the starry vault! 
Above the stars He surely dwells. 


This is the central thought of the Ninth Symphony, and it also underlies 
-Beethoven’s whole treatment of the liturgical text of his Mass in D, where we 
have throughout the Gloria, the Credo, and the Sanctus three conceptions 
continually emphasised; first ‘the divine glory, secondly, and always in 
immediate contrast, the awe-struck prostration of mankind, and thirdly, the 
human divinity of Christ (*‘ Qui propter nos homines ”’ 
est ’’). 

As in the Mass in D so here in the Ninth Symphony the thought of 
divine glory overawes at first only to inspire action. The chorus breaks into 


; ‘et homo factus 


a torrential double fugue on the two main themes, the invocation to Joy, and 
the appeal to the brotherhood of mankind. 
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This fugue (the standard example of Beethoven’s extreme demands on the 
voices, justified in this instance by convincing effect) rises to its notorious 
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climax in which the sopranos hold a high A for 12 bars. After this terrific 
outburst there is an abrupt plunge into the deepest prostration, from which 
again mankind raises itself in contemplation of the Father above the starry 
vault. And now, before the final climax, comes that full revelation of 
Beethoven’s range which is seldom absent from his greatest works; the note 
which only the greatest poets can master, and which lesser artists avoid 
because it offends their pride. The main theme has been given several 
complete variations for the orchestra and for the voices; it has been 
developed in episodes and interludes: the second theme has been stated; 
and the two themes have been combined in a double fugue. Now comes the 
Coda. And the note of the Coda is the purest happiness of childhood; 
nothing like it had been sounded in music since Mozart’s “‘ Magic Flute ’’; 
and if we are shocked at the notion of comparing Beethoven’s endless Round 












































with the happiness of Papageno and Papagena, why, then the poet and the 
composer may twit us with our slavery to fashion which sternly separates 
what the magic of joy unites again. Beethoven regards this child-like note 
as the very consummation of joy in Gloria Dei Patris. There is 
only one way to understand an artist of Beethoven’s range and that is to 
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assume that he means what he says and that he has ample experience 
of the best way to say it. It is not necessary to assume that he 
is infallible; but it is quite idle to compare his range of style with something 
narrower, and to rule out as in bad taste whatever exceeds those limits. It 
is strange but true also of other artists besides Beethoven, that the very 
points which give most offence to superior persons are just those in which the 
great artist most whole-heartedly echoes his predecessors. Not only does 
the Round just quoted recall Papageno and Papagena, but when it 
suddenly drops into a slow tempo (poco adagio) as Papageno and Papagena 
did, it rises to one of Mozart’s most characteristic forms of medial cadence; 









































indeed we confidently expect the notes I have put in brackets; but here the 
Round intervenes again gathering itself up as before into the full chorus; 
so leading again to the poco adagio. And here a miracle happens. The 
solo voices enter in a bright new key, B major, and turn the Mozartian medial 
cadence into a wonderful florid cadenza that expands grandly and ends on 
the heights in this distant region. It is the same region to which, after 
the military variation of the stars in their courses, the energetic instrumental 
fugue led, and now the same thing happens as happened then (Ex. 30), 
but in a much more subtle and simple form. The key of B major becomes 
minor, and while its upper notes are still being held the bass drops down to 
A. It is as if the four solo voices had ascended into the heavens and had 
then expressed by their change of harmony the link between heaven and 
earth. ‘The orchestra at first hesitating but with growing confidence, repeats 
the message (that is to say, this mysterious step in the bass) 
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and in a moment the whole mass of singers and voices is ablaze with the 
wildest outburst of joy. In all this final fury with the big drum, cymbals 
and triangle marking time with frenzied persistence, Beethoven maintains 
his Greek simplicity and subtlety of proportion. It is only in externals 
that the music seems to break all bounds; the substance and form is as 
exactly measured as the most statuesque coda of any string-quartet, and most 
of all in that supreme stroke of genius, the sudden drop into a slow triple 
time (saestoso) with a lyric turn of melody on the words “Daughter of 
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Thus it is that the chorus finishes, and then the orchestra rushes headlong 

















to the end. Even here there is no waste of energy, no chaos nor anything 
perfunctory. The very last bars are a final uprush of melody which 
happens to be quite new and might easily have been an important theme. 
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Third Brandenburg Concerto in G major. 


‘Concerto for Cembalo in D minor (twice). 


Concerto for Two Violins. 

Church Cantata, “ Verniigte Ruh,” for Alto, with Orchestra and 
Organ Obligato. 

Church Cantata, “ Geist und Seele,” for Alto, with Orchestra and 
and Organ Obligato. 

Aria, ‘‘ Comfort sweet” (from Cantata ‘‘Siisser Trost”), for Soprano, 
with Flute Obligato. 

Prelude to “ Sappho” (twice). 

** Sappho,” the entire set of Nine Songs, with Prelude. 

A Hebridean Symphony (twice). 

* Caristiona ” (Hebridean Sea Poem). 

Third (“ Eroica”} Symphony (twice). 

Fourth er kony (twice). 

Fifth Symphony (twice). 

Sixth (Pastoral) Symphony. 

Seventh Symphony (twice). 

Eighth Symphony. 

Ninth (Choral) Symphony. 

Overture to ‘‘ Egmont” (twice). 

Overture for ‘“‘ Consecration of the House” (three times). 

Overtures to ‘“‘ Leonora” Nos. 2 and 3 (in same Concert). 

Overture to “ Coriolanus.” 

Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 

Violin Concerto, 

Triple Concerto for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 

Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra. 

Overture to ‘‘ King Lear.” 

“Scéne d’Amour” from “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Third Symphony (twice). 

Fourth Symphony (three times). 

Second Pianoforte Concerto in B flat (twice). 

Violin Concerto. 

Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello. 

Tragic Overture. | 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn. 

Rhapsody for Alto Solo, Male Chorus, and Orchestra. 

Hungarian Dances (Bk. IV.), orchestrated by Dvorak (three times). 

Ave Maria, for Soprano and Orchestra. 

Violin Concerto in G minor. - 

Larghetto from Pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 

“The Blessed Damozel,” for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Female 
Chorus, and Orchestra. 

Symphony, “The Fall of Phaéton.” 

Three Songs with Orchestra. 

First Symphony in D major (twice). 

Second Symphony in D minor. 

Concerto for Violoncello. 

Symphonic Variations. 

Scherzo Capriccioso. 

Hungarian Dances, see Brahms, 

“Enigma” Variations. 

Violin Concerto, 

Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
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Aria, ‘‘ Where’er you walk,” from “ Semele.” 
Aria, “‘ Vieni, torna,” from ‘‘ Teseo.” 
Symphony (Salamon No. 3) in E flat. 
Symphony (Salamon No. 12) in B flat (twice). 
Oxford Symphony. 
“The Hymn of Jesus,” 
Orchestra (twice). 
Variations tor Violin and Orchestra. 
Serenade for Flute and Small Orchestra. 
Elegy for Strings (in memory of Rupert Brooke). 
“‘ Hebrides” Overture. 
Overture, “‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 
Scherzo for Orchestra (after the Octet) (twice). 
Violin Concerto. 
Peasant’s Cradle Song. 
Symphony in E flat. 
Symphony in G minor. 
Symphony in C major. 
Pianoforte Cencerto in A major (Kéchel’s Catalogue 414) 
Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kéchel 488). 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 
Violin Concerto in A major. 
Clarinet Concerto (twice). 
Flute Concerto in D major. 
Flute Concerto in G major. 
Andante for Flute and Orchestra, 
Overture to “The Impresario ” (twice). 
Overture to “ The Magic Flute.” 
Three Sets of Orchestral Dances (twice). 
Aria from ‘“ The Seraglio.” 
Aria, ‘‘ Un aura amorosa,” from ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte.” 
Aria (with Violin Obligato), ‘‘ Non temer,” from “ Idomeneo.” 
Variations for Orchestra. 
**Blest Pair of Sirens,” for Chorus and Orchestra. 
Three Marches and Six Sonatas. 
‘Conte Féerique ” for Orchestra. 
The Song of Lehl. i 
‘Phaeton ” (Symphonic Poem for Orchestra). ; 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 
Unfinished Symphony. 
Symphony in C major (twice). 
Symphony in D minor (earlier version of 1841), (first performance 
in Great Britain). 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 
Overture to ‘‘ Manfred.” 
Overture, ‘‘ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” 
* Normandy,” Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Clarinet Concerto. 
Pathetic Symphony. 
Pianoforte Concerto in A major. 
Prelude to ‘La Princess Lointaine.” 
Scene from Act III. of ‘‘ The Bride of Dionysus.” 
Faust Overture. 
Siegfried Idyll. 
Lohengrin’s Narrative. 
Prelude to “ Tristan and Isolde.” 
Overture to “ The Ruler of the Spirits.” 
Overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe.” 
Overture to “‘ Oberon.” 
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Six Light Pieces __ 


Vespers. 2s. 6d. net in Two Books, 2s. net ‘each 
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FESTIVAL SERIES BORDER Set 
ls. each Jan each 
Charlie is my darling ; 
Jock o’ Hazeldean Now ready 
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The Auld Fisher A CG. ‘BUNTE! 
My Luve’s in Germany af 
My Nannie’s awa’ — Jenny Nettle S 
She’s Fair and Fause The Twa Cor 
Wandering Willie 


Spinning Wheel. ar Sor 
Fair Helen of Kirkconnel — STELLA ea 
Fareweel to my Hame Bonnie Braes" it 


SLX SONGS : 

From a Child’s Garden of Verses 
Set to Music by R. Sterndale Bennett — “a 
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THE SIXTIETH SESSION OF 


BRED ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


INSTITUTED IN 1841 





THE REID ORCHESTRA 


mee Vie S bert oA St ON 


FIRST CONCERT 


USHER HALL, SATURDAY, 3rp FEBRUARY 1923 


at 8 p.m. 


Pianoforte 
PROFESSOR ERNST V. DOHNANYI 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—M, CAMILLO RITTER 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 
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Music Hall, George Street 
Edinburgh 
MONDAY, 19th FEBRUARY 1923, at 8.15 





CONCERT 


The Dutch . 
. . Quartet 


1st Violin HERMAN LEYDENSDORFF 
2nd Violin - JuLius RONTGEN 
Viola - BRAM MENDES 
’Cello - - THOMAS CARNIVEZ 
Professor 
Donald Francis Tove 
Piano 
Bi BAe 
Reserved Unreserved 
TICKETS -- < - 5/9; 3/63 2/4; and 1/= 


(including Tax) 
PATERSON, SONS & OO. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 
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= PROGRAMME 
1. CANZONA DorRIcaA for Orchestra : 2 = - D. F. Tovey 
a gn dSemoriam—JAMES WALKER, C.A., LL.D. 
Po . | 
ae. CONCERTO ia C minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Op. 37) - Beethoven 
® 
7 Pianoforte—Professor ERNST v.. DOHNANYI. 
Lnterval of ten minutes. 
: [During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLOS -. : ae : a a Dohnanyt 


a. Variations on a Hungarian Air, Op. 29. 

6. Capriccio in A minor, Op. 23, No. 3. 

c. Pastorale (Hungarian Christmas Carol). 

ad. Concert-study in E major, Op. 28, No. 5. 

e. Concert-study (Capriccio) in F minor, Op. 28, No. 6. 


Professor ERNST V. DOHNANYI. 


4. PREAMBULE; Pas D’ACTION; MARIONETTES; and MAZURKA, 


from Scenes de Ballet, Op. 52 - - . - Glazounow 





BOSENDORFER GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
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IL. CANZONA DORICA, for Orchestra - r - D. F. Tovey 


$n Aemoriam 
JAMES WALKER, C.A., LL.D. 


No man and no organisation ever lost a truer and wiser friend than the 
conductor and members of the Reid Orchestra have lost, since their last season, 
by the sudden death of Dr James Walker. His keen interest in music obviously 
lightened the burden of the heavy work in the interests of the Reid Chair of 
Music which he undertook with such cheerful zest ; and that this was a pleasure 
to him cannot but add to the permanent joy of our gratitude. And yet it was 
not less obvious that so long as he was convinced that he was acting for 
the good of the University, or for any good purpose within his reach, his work 
for the orchestra would have displayed the same ingenuity, the same wisdom, 
and the same energy, even if music itself had given him little or no pleasure, 
His help in any difficulty on any subject had the quality of seeming to come 
from a man who had nothing else to distract his attention ; his was the optimism 


that knows the worst, and the knowledge that neglects no precaution and misses 


no hint of a remedy. 
It was my intention to dedicate my second symphony to him, and it shall be 
dedicated to his memory. It shall be written, as he would have wished me to 
write it, under the normal circumstances and impulses of musical composition. 
Meantime the Seventh Season of the Reid Orchestral Concerts opens with the 
most personal tribute that I can, without undue and inartistic haste, find to 
commemorate our sense of irreparable loss and of good that can never be taken 
from us. I select the slow movement of my first symphony, as being an elegiac 
movement suitable for this puropose. Next year I shall consider myself 
as acting in accordance with his inclinations if I produce the entire symphony, 
and also, when it is ready, the second symphony which he knew I intended to 
compose and dedicate to him. The second symphony will not, any more than 
the first, attempt directly to portray him. The only way to achieve anything 
like his perfect simplicity and freedom from the apparatus of persons who aim at 
being impressive, is to get on with one’s work for its own sake. . 

The slow movement of my first ‘symphony is a set of variations on two 
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alternating themes. The first is’ in the style of a choral-tune in the Dorian 
Mode (hence the title Canzona Dorica), that mode being treated in accordance 
rather with the practice of Palestrina than with the doctrine of the theorists. 
Ex. 3 gives the five clauses of this tune; and Exs. 1 and 2 give the figures of the 
interludes between these clauses— 












































The choral-tune, with its interludes, is followed by a variation in which flutes 
and strings take the alternate clauses with new counterpoints. When the fifth 
clause is reached its penultimate repeated minims are prolonged in modulating 
harmonies, from which there suddenly arises, in a bright remote key and new 
time, a new melody, given in its entirety in Ex. 4— 









































Of its two strains one is in 3-bar phrases, and the other in 2-bar phrases; 
and the main figure of the first strain (bars 4-5-6) will be seen to be a 
transformation of Ex. 1. On the repetition of the second strain the close is 
expanded and the harmony reverts to the Dorian mode in which Ex. I returns 
in and leads to the second variation. In this the first interlude-figure be- 
comes the following fugue-subject— 














which is developed independently to an agitated climax while the phrases 
of the chorale are heard tolling in the extreme bass, and also, one by one, 
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in the violins; until at the climax the whole orchestra meets on the last 
note. Then there is a sombre dramatic development of Ex. 2, from which 
there suddenly emerges the whole second theme Ex. 4; not, however, in 
the bright key of E major, but in C major. The repeats, however, swing 
round to E major; and the end drifts into E minor where the time changes 
imperceptibly back to that of the choral-tune. The trombones then play 
the whole choral-tune, starting from E minor (in a Dorian aspect). The 
elaborate accompaniment contains the counterpoints of both the previous 
choral-variations, besides a variety of new fluttering figures in the violins. When 
the fifth clause is reached the repeated minims are expanded as at the end of 
the first variation, the modulations now drifting steadily to the final close in 
G major; Ex. 1 in plain major harmony, resolving upon the last chord. 


Ii, CONCERTO in C minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 37 - - FY etiam - - Beethoven 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR ERNST V. DOHNANYI. 


Allegro con brio. 
Largo. 


Ronbo. Allegro vivace; Presto. 


Beethoven’s Third Concerto was projected at the same time as his first and 
“second; neither of which, as he openly avowed, were so important as this, 
for which he was reserving his best efforts. It is one of the works in which we 
most clearly see the style of his first period preparing to develop into that 
of his second. The main theme— : 








is a group of pregnant figures which nobody but Beethoven could have invented 
at all, which Beethoven could have found just as useful in his latest works, 
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but which-he here states, quite successfully and_unselfconsciously, in the tonic 
and dominant symmetries that still interested him for their own sake in his 
first period. With the transition theme— inelh NCI 








he emphasises the barest harmonic formulas with a youthful sententiousness 
peculiar to an artist who has grown conscious. that: these formulas are still 
necessary but no longer interesting, and that until some totally new light can be 
shed on them they are best left undecorated. (Two other works in the same 
key, the C minor Quartet, Op. 18, No. 4, and the C minor Violin Sonata, show 
the same drastic simplicity at this juncture). | 

Now comes a turning point in the history of the classical concerto. The 
opening orchestral ritornello of the first movement in the concerto-form had 
been developed by Mozart on a scale that has not to this day been surpassed ; 
with the result that the entry of the solo instrument must, if it means anything 
at all, mean an event impressive because long delayed. If, then, long delayed, 
it must be long expected; and the expectation must be roused by the music 


and not merely by the title of the item on the programme. Mozart’s opening 


tuttis are among the highest triumphs of art in their command of what we may 
call expectant exposition ; no two examples are identical in plan or in relation 


to what the solo part does in developing and supplementing their material. 


And when we talk our complacent orthodoxies about Mozart’s forms as a 
restraining influence on Beethoven’s first period we fail to realise that these 
forms were to Beethoven no more the subjects of academic orthodoxy than the 
forms of Richard Strauss are to the young composers of to-day. Nor indeed 


have Mozart’s concerto-forms beencodified even yet with anygreater accuracy than | 


that of a child’s hieroglyph of the human form as a disc supported on a triangle 
with two five-pronged forks attached as hands. At all events Beethoven 
had something better to do than to consult text-books on the subject of concerto- 
form. He did not immediately achieve Mozart’s perfect solution of the problem 
of the opening ¢u¢zz ; indeed it is arguable that he did not at first grasp what the 
problem really was. In his first two concertos the orchestra enjoys itself in 
ruminating developments which, like so many of the happy thoughts in 
Schubert’s large instrumental works, stray away from the purpose of exposition. 
In the C minor Concerto Ex. 2 takes direct dramatic action and leads to a long 
symphonic passage of preparation for the Second Subject in its destined new 
key. This is sheer symphonic exposition ; it rouses no expectation of the entry 





ae 
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of a solo instrument, and, as we shall find, leaves nothing essential for the piano- 
forte to add when its time comes. The Second Subject enters— 

















a cantabile midway between a Mozart heroine and the heroine of Beethoven’s 
“Coriolanus” overture. Suddenly the orchestra seems to realise that it has no 
right to take the drama into its own hands, that its function is not drama but 
chorus-like narrative; and, with a modulation in itself dramatic, the melody 
calmly turns round to C major and is followed by a series of cadence-phrases in 
the tonic minor (including derivatives of Ex. 1) which bring this, the longest of 
all Beethoven’s concerto Zzu¢tzs, to a massive formal close. 

The works of Beethoven that have had the most influence on later composers 
are rather these transitional compositions than the compositions which Beethoven 
himself based on the experience he gained therein. It is the C minor Concerto 
that has ever since been taken as the normal classical example, and not the. 
G major and E flat Concertos, which are supposed to introduce bold innova- 
tions. Yet it is only in these later works and in the Violin Concerto, with the 
voluminous preparatory exercise of the Triple Concerto, Op. 56, that Beethoven 
achieves Mozart’s methods of handling the opening ¢Zftz, p/us his own methods 
of setting the solo free. Spohr, Hummel, Chopin (in his F minor Concerto) 
and even Joachim in his Hungarian Concerto, all took Beethoven’s C Minor 
Concerto as henceforth their model for concerto-form ; and they all regarded as 
an inimitable and individual stroke of genius the one feature (the sudden shift 
back to the tonic during the announcement of the Second Subject) by which 
Beethoven rectifies something that dangerously resembled a mistake. This 
stroke being thus regarded as unorthodox, the “classical” opening ¢u¢té hence- 


' forth became accepted as an ordinary symphonic exposition prefixed, for 


reasons impious to seek out, to a sonata for a solo instrument with orchestral 
accompaniment. No wonder the easy common-sense of Mendelssohn abolished 
this convention; but the possibilities of concertos with no scope for big 
orchestral organisation became fascinating to the virtuoso jerry-builder; and 
until Brahms tackled the true problem again the vitality of concerto-forms was 
becoming the vitality of undesirable things. 

Beethoven, then, has in this C minor opening ¢u¢¢z recognised and saved a 
dangerous situation in the nick of time. The pianoforte can now enter and 
re-state the exposition that the orchestra has given. Beyond two introductory 
bars of scales (dramatically useful in later entries) and a slight expansion of the 
passage of preparation for the Second Subject the pianoforte follows the 
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opening ¢u¢td bar for bar until the Second Subject (Ex. 3) has arrived. Here 
there is of course no need for the volte-face made in the original ¢wtéz: the 
pianoforte is now at length free to expand the material into a brilliant group of 
new phrases. These consist mainly of developments of figure (0) in Ex. 1 with 
running accompaniments, culminating in a long shake below which clarinets and 
horns enter with a triumphant version of the whole theme. Then the full orchestra 
bursts out with its cadence-phrases and soon proceeds to shed new light on the long 
passage of preparation for the Second Subject (between Ex. 2 and Ex. 3) by 
giving it in the dominant, G minor. The pianoforte intervenes with its intro- 
ductory scales, and settles down to a pathetic cantabile development of Ex. 1, 
the figure (4) unifying the whole design by persisting as an accompaniment. In 
broad and distinct steps the threshold of C minor is reached, and, after suitable 
preparation, the First Subject begins the Recapitulation /ortesszmo. After the 
close of the Second Subject (the triumphant clarinets beneath the final shake 
now becoming trumpets) the orchestra enters in the minor and soon leads to the 
usual pause for a cadenza, which Beethoven leaves to the player to compose or 
extemporise. After the cadenza it was usual for the orchestra to conclude the 
movement formally with the last few bars of the opening ¢w¢i#z: but Mozart had 
already found ways of using the solo-instrument in the coda, notably in his 
C minor Concerto, a work which influenced Beethoven profoundly and conspicu- 
ously both as a whole and in detail. And so here the final trill of the cadenza 
leads to an unexpected turn of harmony which, together with the quiet entry 
of the drums with figure (2), is one of Beethoven’s most typical strokes of 
genius. The pianoforte retains the whole conduct of the coda, and ends the 
movement with scales recalling its first entry. 

The Largo is the most fully developed slow movement in all Beethoven’s 
concertos, and a fortzor¢ in any concerto. In his later concertos the slow move- 
ments lead into the finales; gaining thereby various dramatic subtleties and 
depths by release from the necessity of completing their own design. But in the 
C minor Concerto we have one of the great independent symphonic slow move- 
ments, reaching the climax of Beethoven’s powers of solemn expression in his. 
first period, and indeed quite in keeping with all that he found to say in his 
second. The shock of the first chord, in its remoteness from the C minor of the 


rest of the work— 
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is in itself a feature of Beethoven’s second period, though his earlier works are 
constantly busy with practising the command of such resources. The impulse 
came from Haydn, who tried all such experiments; the effect of precisely this 
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one case on later composers has been direct and obvious ; e¢.g., in Brahms'’s first 
Symphony and in his third Pianoforte Quartet. 

An ornate transition theme leads to what enters as a well-defined Second 
Subject in the dominant — 


Ex J. ya 





This is followed in due course by a sombre episode in dark keys (with 
cloudy pianoforte arpeggios accompanying a slow dialogue in the winds). The 
episode, which has the function of a development, drifts steadily towards the 
tonic, E major, and so returns in its own good time to the First Subject. 
Instead of recapitulating the transition and the Second Subject, Beethoven 
makes a broad coda out of the orchestral pendants to the First Subject, having 
already redistributed the dialogue as between solo and orchestra. 

The shock of E major after C minor is chiefly concentrated in one note, 
G sharp, the major third of E, and so near in pitch to A flat that on keyed 
instruments the same note has to serve for both. Haydn had, in the last and 
greatest of his pianoforte sonatas, ventured upon this shock in a still more 
paradoxical form, as between the keys of E flat and E natural (equivalent in 
this case to F flat). He accordingly began his finale with a theme which first 
taps rhythmically at G natural, and, having duly explained this as third of 
E flat, proceeds to show that the next step is A flat. 

The first two notes of Beethoven’s Finale are a more immediate and drastic 
summary of a similar process— 


Ex.6 





This great Rondo is an admirable study in temper, well worthy of the wisdom 
that inspired the tragic style of the other movements. Among the comparisons 
which this Concerto is always provoking by reason of its singularly direct 
influence on later composers, three finales are conspicuous—those, namely, of 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto, Brahms’s first Pianoforte Concerto, and 
Mendelssohn’s C minor. It is astonishing how closely both Brahms and 
Joachim have followed the scheme of this finale even in such details as the 
structure of the transition passages and the fugue-passage of development after 
the second episode. The interest in comparing Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio 
finale, is different ; it is a warning against giving tragic weight to emotions 
which in real life relieve themselves in a gust of temper. Mendelssohn’s first 
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theme is in much the same temper as Beethoven’s, and promises a not less 
spirited career ; his second theme is in an enthusiastic mood which would be 
rather shocked by an apparent lack of moral indignation in Beethoven’s 


optimism— 





And for the consolatory middle episode and triumphant end of his finale 
Mendelssohn unfortunately bursts into tears and a chorale. Beethoven’s way of 
sounding the depths is more religiously consistent with his opening ;— 





This comfortable and leisurely tune is followed by a little fugue on the 
main theme (Ex. 6) beginning in F minor. The pianoforte intervenes 
dramatically and carries us to a remote key which is the more impressive in that 
it happens to be that of the slow movement. From this the steps back to 
C minor are broad and firm, and the anticipation of the return to the rondo- 
theme is duly exciting. The Recapitulation of both main theme and Second 
Subject (Ex. 7) is complete and regular. But the coda is utterly unexpected. 
In the ¢wttzs of the main theme the oboe had already made a splendid point by 
appearing with the theme in the major, transforming its initial G, A-flat into 
G-sharp, A-natural. Now the pianoforte, entering after an ornamental cadenza, 
takes up this idea in the following new tempo and rhythm— 


es GE 


The rest of this Presto is a brilliant series of fresh cadential phrases, the last 
of which— 
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may possibly be regarded as a transformation of Ex. 7. - 


Interval of ten minutes. 
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feet lANOFORTE SOLOS. - - : - We Dohnanyt 


a, Variations on a Hungarian Air, Op. 29. 
6. Capriccio in A minor, Op. 23, No. ce 

c. Pastorale (Hungarian Christmas Carol). 
ad, Concert-study in E major, Op. 28, No. 5. 


e. Concert-study (Capriccio) in F minor, Op. 28, No. 6. 


PROFESSOR ERNST V. DOHNANYI. 


IV. PREAMBULE:; PAS D’ACTION; MARIONETTES; 
AND MAZURKA, FROM SCENES DE BALLET, OP. 52 Glazounow 


The Préamble begins with flourishes of trumpets, upon which the orchestra 
piles up a series of brilliant introductory figures in a lively tempo. At last it 
settles down to an indolent 6/8 movement with a thrumming accompaniment 

and a graceful tune, the various phases of which, given out by different groups 
of the orchestra in turn, gradually overlap and combine with each other, until at 
last the horns: penetrate louder and louder with the opening trumpet flourishes 
which bring this Prelude adroitly to an end. 

The Pas d’Action is a slow movement in which a luscious melody ramifies 
into amorous dialogue between upper and lower instruments, and also between 

strings and wind. 

_ The Marionettes dance on fine wires supported by a trill on muted violins. 
They never get out of breath. How this is managed by a human piccolo can be 
discovered only by seeing the score, and is no matter for the naive listener, 

The last two chords of the Marionettes are repeated with a new and rather 
formidable colour, and it becomes evident that something, not to be called life- 
like, but very much alive, very serious, and in the highest animal spirits, is 
approaching. I frankly own to an unbounded admiration for this piece. Like 
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Chopin’s Mazurkas, it is a consummate achievement in its genre; a 
the opposite pole from any of Chopin’s moods, humorous, nea paodcile 
morbid, or excited. it is the mood of an athlete at the top of his form. All is 


better than expectation and yet nothing is unexpected. Life and the game is 
good, and there are moments of relaxation ; pus who wants to make a joke 


while the game is in full swing? 


EDINBURGH ; PRINTED BY DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET, 
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"SECOND CONCERT, ea tarang: 10th February. 
Tue EpinsurcH Roya. CHORAL Union. 
THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 







Miss FLORA MANN. STEVART WILsoNn. 
Miss LILLIAN BERGER. = CLIVE CAREY. 
Pranoforte—DOoNnaLD FRancis Tovey. 
Facies) for Pianoforte, Chorus, and rie eah - : 2 Beethoven 
NTASIA, Op. 77; for Pianofortealone - = - . - - : Beethovess 
INTH SYMPHONY ~ - = ‘ " : - - Beethoven 
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THIRD CONCERT, Saturday, 17th February. 


Solo Strings—Tur DutcH QUARTET. 


Ist Violin— HERMAN LEYDENSDORFF. Viola— BRAM MENDEs, 
_\ 2nd Violin—JuLIus ROENTGEN. *Cello—THoMas CARNIVEZ, 


VERTURE, “Leonora,”No,.2 - — - = NS - Beethoven 
a Bseiv for Violin and Orchestra ae 4 - eo . Mozart 

e VIOLIN ConcERTO] - - Sn - - Nardint 
a INCERTO in C minor for Two Violins (restored from the Clavier version) Bath 
NCERTO for Violin, Viola, and Navonesnes with ae eEpeaae Julius Roentgen 
hae * ean No. 3 _ / . ; | Besthoven 













Hae CONCERT, Saturday, roth March. 
Vocal Quartet—-Tue ENGLISH SINGERS. 
Chorus—THE EDINBURGH RoyaL CHoraL UNION. 


TA, “Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Mevaee.y cee Soll . Bre Beethoven Hf 
D Fucus for Strings a ae Ga footers -', = Beethoven: 
IN Mass i in D- Seat. al eet - = Bi Aiienn Go a Nk - Beethoven 


FIFTH CONCERT, Shiurday, 17th March. 


_ Pianoforte—Joun Petrig Dunn. 
iG iiseserse GLapDys CLARKE, 
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soem Soneee Sa 24th March, 
| Singer —Miss DENNE PARKER, - oR 
Violoncello—Madame Gunumrmina Succia, 
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pRa’s INCANTATION (from “ The Bride of Dionysus,” Act Il, ya - D.f, Tovey 
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THE SIXTIETH SESSION OF 
met ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


INSTITUTED IN I841 





THE REID ORCHESTRA 


SVN be Hea S KAS: ON 


SECOND CONCERT 


meer HALL, SATURDAY, toro FEBRUARY 1923 


at 8 p.m. 


Chorus 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION 


Vocal Quartet 
THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


Miss LILLIAN BERGER. Mr CLivE CAREY. 
Miss FLorA MANN. Mr StTEvART WILSON. 
Conductors 


Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—M. CAMILLO RITTER 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


PROGRAMME 


1. FANTASIA for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 80, - Beethoven 
Pianoforte—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 
THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


2. FANTASIA, Op. 77, for Pianoforte, - : - - Beethoven 


Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


3. NINTH SYMPHONY, in D minor, Op. 125 : - - Beethoven 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 
Vocal Quartet—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


Conductor—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


PIANO 1S_S33q1g@) STEINWAY 











Professor Donald Francis Tovey 
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I. FANTASIA for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 80, - Beethoven 
Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 


EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 
THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 
Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


Adagio. (Pianoforte Solo.) C minor. 

FINALE. Allegro, (Introductory dialogue with orchestra). 

Meno allegro. C major (Statement of theme, with group of variations and coda). 
Molto allegro. C minor (Variation followed by development). 

Adagio. A major (Slow variation with coda, eading to 

Alla Marcia: assai vivace. F major (Variation followed by development). 
Allegro. C minor (the first introductory a//egro resumed). 


Allegretto moderato quasi Andante con moto. C major. (Vocal statement of 
the theme to a poem by Kuffner). 


Presto (Coda). 


There are certain works of Beethoven that seem foreign to his style; yet 
they are historically among the most characteristic landmarks in his art. They are 
the works in which he is really breaking fresh ground. The great works which 
fully reveal his conquests come later, and show no more violence than these 
almost quaintly conciliatory fore-runners which legitimate his claims. The 
Choral Fantasia is the herald, many years in advance, of the Choral Symphony. 
It is in a light vein which admits, for example, of little cadenzas in a style Beet- 
hoven had elsewhere long ago regarded as inadmissible except perhaps when he 
was extemporising in a frivolous mood. It has also a touch of the insolent 
bravado of an “academic” masterpiece: and if we ask how the result can be 
anything but insufferable we shall find that the answer shows pretty clearly 
where Beethoven’s spirit parts company with “academicism.” It is just because 
the mood is naively gay and the form conspicuously new, that the result is so 
delightful as to put to shame the long faces which solemn Beethoven-lovers some- 
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times pull over such lapses. The insolence of “academicism” is always standing 
on its dignity, and its forms are neither new nor old, but purely diplomatic. 

A glance at the list of movements given above will make the plan of Beet- 
hoven’s work clear. The introductory pianoforte solo is the finest written record 
we have (except one cadenza to the early C major concerto) of what Beethoven’s 
manner must have been in one of his many styles of extempore playing. It was 
not written down until long after the disastrous first performance of the work.* 

The orchestra enters with the tread of conspirators; then there are horn- 
calls, with oboe echoes, in a rhythmic figure that foreshadows figure (a) of the 
theme, which the pianoforte states in full— 


No. 1— 





Pie ae 4 5 6 7 8 ha 


Few things in the history of music are more curious than the family likeness of 
this soft-limbed child-like tune (an earlier song of Beethoven’s) to that con- 
summation of manhood in melody the choral theme of the Ninth Symphony. 
The comparison, as the present statement and group of variations gets more and 
more playful, is so quaint as to inspire affection for the Fantasia rather than con- 
tempt ; why should one not feel kindly to the child who is father to such a man? 
The plan of the work obviously follows the lines of many an ode to St Cecilia: 
the characters of various instruments and groups (the flute, oboe, clarinet and 
bassoon, and solo string-quartet) are exhibited in turn, and then various styles of 
music are passed in review on a larger scale. But first the full orchestra bursts 
out with the theme, and appends to it a Codetta— 


No; 2— 





which has the same function as that executed with more subtlety by a similar 
codetta at just the same point in the Ninth Symphony. The pianoforte takes 
it up and soars aloft into a cheerful cadenza from which it bursts into a violent 
temper with the variation in C minor (Molto allegro 2/2). To this it appends 








* December 22, 1808, in a hall where the heating-apparatus failed and the orchestra broke down in the 
A major Adagio. The Fantasia came at the end of a programme in which the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, 


the Fourth Concerto, an Aria, and about half of the C major Mass were performed, all for the first time! — 


Beethoven also extemporised another Fantasia (possibly Op. 77) as well as the introduction to this work. 
The concert can hardly have taken less than 34 hours. 


a 


aaa iyo 


wiebe 
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a cadence-phrase on the harmonic lines of the Codetta, and continues it in 
a gradual modulation to a very distant key, where it begins another variation 
ofthe theme. Three bars (5, 6, 7) of this are promptly taken up by the violins 
in a gently ruminating passage in three-bar rhythm, which suddenly flares up 
in A minor and eventually leads to the Adagio variation in A major 6/8 (in 
dialogue with clarinets), gentle, pleading, and ornate. Here too the Codetta 
is used to bring about the slow dramatic change to the March, in F major. 

The March-variation again is followed by a codetta phrase, and then comes 
a passage of great poetic power in which the pianoforte moves in a dream 
of solemn concords while fzzzzcato strings in subdued agitation feel for the 
first notes of the theme (figure (2) ). Suddenly there is a crash: the orchestra 
introduction is resumed, and leads to the return of the original theme (a little 
slower). Solo voices bring it in, with the following poem, which the chorus 
takes up at the third stanza, and the Codetta follows (“receive the gifts 
of Art divine”) and leads to triumphant final developments. 


Soft and sweet thro’ ether winging 
Sound the harmonies of life ; 

Their immortal flowers springing 
Where the soul is free from strife. 


Peace and joy are sweetly blended, 


Calm without and joy within us 
Is the bliss for which we long, 
If of Art the magic win us, 
Joy and calm are turned to song. 


With its tide of joy unbroken 


Music’s flood our life surrounds ; 
What a master mind hath spoken 
Through eternity resounds. 


Like the waves alternate play ; 
What for mastery contended 
Learns to yield and to obey. 


Oh! receive, ye joy-invited,* 
All the gifts of Art divine : 
When to love is power united 
Music makes the Gods benign. 


When on Music’s mighty pinion 
Souls of men to heaven rise, 

Then doth vanish earth’s dominion, 
Man is native to the skies. 


Il, FANTASIA, Op. 77, for Pianoforte - - Beethoven 
PROFESSOR TOVEY. 


This illustration of the quest of joy is sometimes described as the Fantasia in 
G minor; but a couple of dominant scales and a single Adagio cadence-phrase 
constitute the only assertion of that key in the whole scheme. It must begin in 
some key (as Beethoven wrote it early in the 19th century and not in the 2oth); 
and an essential point in its design is that whatever key it starts in must 





* The translator evidently intends by this phrase to introduce an allusion to the Ninth Symphony 
and Schiller’s Ode to Joy. The rest of the stanza I have been compelled to change on account of the 
tangle of vocal impossibilities it involved. The whole question of musical translation is full of difficulties 
that make it a duty to sacrifice elegance and ease. 
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never be heard again. The opening scales are a note of interrogation; the 
Adagio cadence-phrase is an expression of resigned hopelessness. The question 
and the hopeless resignation are repeated in F minor, a key contradictory to 
G minor. If Beethoven wished to build a design on the harmonic basis thereby 
implied he could easily explain the contradiction (the openings of the Waldstein 
Sonata and the Sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 1, are on much the same principle) ; but 
his intention is to drift entirely away. A new theme in a new rhythm begins 
tenderly in the remote key of D flat; the note of interrogation interrupts 
drastically. The new theme pleads its cause again, with an anxious turn of 
harmony ; the note of interrogation becomes menacing. A child-like Allegretto 
enters, with confiding zest ; it becomes shy and anxious, with good reason, for 
the chords which now thrust it aside are angry and persistent, ending in- 
dignantly with the old note of interrogation. A fiery Allegro in D minor builds 
itself up in formal phrases, but shows no better capacity to develop than its 
predecessors. It quickly exhausts itself, and a solemn change of harmony to 
another immensely distant key (A flat) leads to a deep impulse towards thoughts 
that are neither childish nor angry. The new idea is a slow rhythm, not yet 
ready for melody— 


Adagio 
lod ‘ad le fe | @ eo o @ | @ @ f er 





> > — 


The interrogatory scale becomes subdued and wistful. The solemn harmonies 
move steadily towards a certain key (the dominant of B). This key arouses a 
wild and tragic excitement, and the ensuing Presto has, what none of the 
previous movements have shown, a clearly introductory character; that is to 
say, it is not an idea that enters as a beginning and fails to continue; its whole 
outlook is forwards, and it presses on until the solemn rhythm re-enters and 
leads, with a glow of welcome, to a Theme and Variations in B major, the 
object of all these questions and efforts. 


che 
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The seventh variation broadens out into a Coda, in which the note of 
interrogation reappears only in order to give itself the pleasure of a happy 
affirmative; and so when the theme also pretends to suggest doubts as to its 
key the scale-figure, no longer a note of interrogation, dismisses this impromptu 
with a laugh. 


Interval of ten minutes. 





Il. NINTH SYMPHONY, in D minor, Op. 125, - _ Beethoven 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 
Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


Vocal Quartet—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


Miss FLtora Mann. Mr STEUART WILSON. 
Miss LILLIAN BERGER. Mr CtLiveE CarEY. 


Peete IN MUSICAL ART. 


It is well known that Beethoven had in his earliest period the ambition 
to set Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” This project had in itself nothing to do with 
the idea of a choral symphony. At the time he was sketching his Eighth and 
Ninth Symphonies, he had already made up his mind that the next symphony 
should be in D minor, though he did not jot down any themes for it. This 
project again had nothing to do with Schiller’s Ode. Years later, after the 
Choral Symphony had been produced, Beethoven, no doubt in a moment of 
depression, said to some friends that the choral finale was a mistake, and that 
perhaps he might some day write an instrumental finale. This, in fact, had 
been his first intention, and the early sketches of the Ninth Symphony give 
the theme of the finale of the great A minor Quartet in D minor as the finale 
of the Symphony. Beethoven had not hitherto written much choral music; 
and the study of that stagnant backwater of musical history, the choral art as 
practised by composers for the church and the stage in Vienna at the beginning 
of the 19th century, does not reveal the existence of anything like a “good 
school” in this branch of composition. Nobody cares for the choral works 
of Beethoven’s contemporaries, and so the extravagant compass Beethoven 
assigns to his voices looks like some enormous violence of Beethoven’s genius ; 
whereas it is but little worse than the habits of contemporaries of his who 
were under no excitement whatever. _Other difficulties more enormous and 
less effective in Beethoven’s choral writing arise from*the fact that his two great 
choral works, the Ninth Symphony and the’ Mass in D, are for him, morally 
speaking, early works in this art. The Mass in D is longer than the whole 
of the Ninth Symphony, and is choral from béginning to end; yet, enormously 
difficult as is the Mass, the finale of the Choral Symphony is more exhausting 
in twenty minutes than the whole Mass in an hour and a quarter. 

Beethoven was only 57 when he died of a complication of disorders 
aggravated by a neglected chill. Constitutionally, in spite of his deafness and 
the moodiness it naturally engendered, he was on the whole a healthier and 
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stronger man than, say, Samuel Johnson; and there is nothing but accident 
that deprived the art of music of a fourth period in Beethoven’s development, 
which should have been distinguished by a body of choral work fully equal in 
power and perfection to the Symphonies and String Quartets. 

The arguments which would persuade us that the choral finale of the 
Ninth Symphony is the outcome of a discontent with instrumental music are 
by this time discredited. Wagner committed some indiscretions on these lines, 
but they were too obviously grist to the official Wagnerian mill to survive in 
a musical civilisation which recognises Wagner as one among the greatest 
composers, instead of putting him into a category which excludes all the rest 
of music. On the other hand, those arguments are equally futile which would 
persuade us that the choral finale was a “ mistake” because of some fundamental 
fallacy in the introduction of voices and words intoa Symphony. Contemporary 
performances, and contemporary judgements of the work, gave Beethoven 
abundant cause for moments of depression. At Aachen not only did the 
choral parts not arrive in time for performance, but the conductor, Beethoven’s 
favourite pupil Ries, had to make large cuts in the slow movement simply 
because the orchestra could not master its difficulties. The only way to 
understand, not only the choral finale, but the other three movements of the 
Symphony, is to attend strictly to the music from its own point of view as 
Beethoven wrote it; and not to be distracted by what he may have said about 
it when he was thinking of writing something else. We have no right to 
dismiss it as a mistake until we have thoroughly followed its meaning, whether 
‘we like it or not. The more we study it from whatever point of view, the more 
obvious do its real mistakes become; and the more obvious they become, the 
more readily, and even impatiently, will the music-lover with a sense of 
proportion dismiss them from his mind as trivial accidents. The question as 
to the “legitimacy” of bringing voices and words into a Symphony is an 
exploded unreality. Professor Andrew Bradley, without saying a word about 
music, exploded it for all time when, in his inaugural lecture in the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford in 1901, he discussed “ Poetry for Poetry’s sake,’ and showed 
the fundamental fallacy in theories of artistic “absoluteness,” viz.: the fallacy 
of separating form from matter at all. In the case of a choral symphony the 
essential facts are these; first, that all instruments and all harmonic and 
contrapuntal arts imitate, on the one hand, voices, and on the other hand, 
dance rhythms or pulse rhythms: secondly, and consequently, the voice is the 
most natural as well as the most perfect of instruments as far as it goes; so that 
its introduction into instrumental music arrests the attention as nothing else will 
ever do, and hence must not be admitted without the intention of putting it 
permanently in the foreground: thirdly, that the introduction of the voice 
normally means the introduction of words, since that is how the human race 
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uses its voice: and lastly, that it follows from this that the music must concern 
itself (conventionally or realistically or how you please) with the fit expression 
of the sense of the words. The correct application of Professor Andrew Bradley’s 
philosophy (a classical statement of the case which, though not addressed 
to musicians, every musician should know) will show that there is no inherent 
impossibility in thus reconciling the claims of absolute music with those of 
the intelligent and intelligible setting of words. There is no part of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony which does not become the clearer to us for assuming that the 
choral finale is right; and there is hardly a point that does not become difficult 
and obscure as soon as we fall into the habit which assumes that the choral 
finale is wrong. I am not arguing that it is necessary to prove that it or any 
other work of art is perfect. That is never necessary, and most people would 
rashly say that it is never possible. All that is required is a point of view which 
assumes that Beethoven is not an inattentive artist who cannot keep his own 
plan in mind, until we have clear evidence to the contrary. If Beethoven were 
a Berlioz, a Bruckner, or a Mahler, we should find him out all the sooner by 
assuming that he is nothing of the kind. Hot-headed enthusiasts for these three 
composers fail to realise the gravity of their inconsistencies, because they assume 
that Beethoven was no better. The criticism which discovers the inconsistencies, 
starts by assuming that these composers are as consistent as Beethoven. They 
break down under the test, but the critic who has applied it admires them more 
than the blind enthusiasts, because he sees more in the art of music wherever he 


finds it. 


If a great work of art could be made responsible for all subsequent failures 
to imitate it, then Beethoven might have had cause for doubting whether the 
opening of his Ninth Symphony was worth the risk. It is a privilege of the 
greatest works of art that they can, if they will, reveal something gigantic in 
their scale, their range, and their proportions at the very first glimpse or moment. 
This power is quite independent of the possibility that other works may be 
larger ; it is primarily a matter of proportion, and the actual size enters into the 
question only when the work of art is brought by some unavoidable accident 
into relation with the actual size of the spectator. Thus Macaulay once shrewdly 
observed that the size of the Great Pyramid was essential to its sublimity, “ for 
what could be more vile than a pyramid thirty feet high?” And thus the faithfui 
reproduction of the noblest proportions will not give sublimity to an architectural 
model that you can put under a glass case. The truth is that in architecture 
the size of the human frame is one of the terms, perhaps the principal term, of 
the art. In pictures this is not so, or rather it is so with a more elastic 
relativity : you can give any proportions you like to your pictures by introducing 
human figures or other known objects on whatever scale you please. Music has, 
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like architecture, a fixed element to deal with, the subtlest and most implacable of 
all. It is no use comparing the dimensions of music for a few instruments with 
those of music for vast masses: the string quartets of Beethoven are in the most 
important of all their dimensions fully as large as the symphonies. It is no use 
saying that the string quartet is a pencil drawing, and the symphony an oil 
painting or a fresco: pencil drawings are not executed on the scale of frescoes. It is 
no use saying that the string quartet is monochrome, while the symphony has all 
the tone colours of the orchestra : people who seriously talk of string-quartet style 
as monochromatic are probably tone-deaf, and certainly incapable of recognising 
anything short of the grossest contrasts in orchestral music. Yet there is what 
you may call a dimensional difference between a string quartet and an orchestra ; 
and the difference is hardly greater in volume of tone than in range of tone- 
colour. These differences, again, cannot fail to have some effect on. the 
architecture of the works designed for few or for many instruments; but such 
effects on the designs are not less subtle than profound; and the composer 
himself is so far from recognising them until his plans are matured that, as we 
have already seen, Beethoven for a long time thought that what eventually became 
the finale of his A minor Quartet was to be the finale of the Ninth Symphony. 
The all-pervading constant element in musical designs is time. Beethoven’s 
chamber music (extending the term so as to include everything from one to 
eight instruments) is for the most part on the same time-scale as his symphonies. 
That scale was from the outset so large that his First Symphony, a masterly 
little comedy, shows him taking the precaution to design his first independent 
orchestral work on a smaller scale than much that he had already written for 
solo instruments. But while it was obvious from the outset that his compositions 
were on the largest known scale, it only gradually became evident that that 
scale was growing beyond all precedent. Beethoven himself did not avow this 
fact until he recommended that the Eroica Symphony, being longer than usual, 
should be placed nearer the beginning than the end of the concert.*. And the 
Eroica does not from the outset promise to be larger than the Second Symphony, 
nor indeed in its first sketches did it show any signs of being so large. 
Contemporary critics throughout Beethoven’s career were continually deceived 
as to the scale of his designs, or they would not so constantly have considered 
Beethoven inferior to Mozart in power of construction. With the rarest 
exceptions they always listened to a work of Beethoven in the expectation that 
its proportions would be those of a work of Mozart; and the mere measurement 
of the actual length of the work as a whole would not suffice to correct that 








* His notion of ‘‘nearer the beginning than the end” was “after, perhaps, an 
overture, an aria, and a concerto.” When he produced his next symphony, the Fourth, 
he preceded it with the First, the Second, and the Eroica. Four hours was short for a 
concert in those days. 
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assumption, for several very perfect works of Mozart may be found which are 
considerably longer than some characteristic great work of Beethoven. The 
enlargement of the time-scale is not a matter of total length; it is a matter of 
contrasts in movement. Mozart’s aesthetic system does not admit of such broad 
expanses side by side with such abrupt and explosive actions as are perfectly 
natural in Beethoven’s art. The first signs of intelligence in this matter came 
from those contemporary critics of Beethoven who had the sense to be bewildered 
by many things which are now accepted inattentively. Two of Weber’s notorious 
gibes will clear up the matter once for all. He regarded the introduction to the 
Fourth Symphony as a monstrous and empty attempt to spread some four or five 
notes over a quarter of an hour. This shows that he had a sense of something 
new in Beethoven’s time-scale. The other case was that of the sustained note 
five octaves deep towards the end of the first movement of the Seventh 
Symphony ; a feature which he declared showed that Beethoven was now ripe 
for the mad-house. This shows that he perceived something unprecedented in 
Beethoven’s scale of tone. Now the scale of tone is a very much more difficult 
matter to discuss than the scale of time, and I must be content, for the present, 
to leave all statements about it in the form of dogmatic assertion. It naturally 
is more easily measured in orchestral works than in works where there is less 
volume of tone to deal with; but again, as with the time elements, it is not a 
question of the actual volume, but of the range of contrast. In Beethoven’s 
string quartets it is not less manifest than in his orchestra. In short, just as it is 
possible in the very first notes of a work to convey to the listener the conviction 
that this is going to be something on a large scale of time, so is it possible, 
however small the instrumental means employed, to arouse in the listener a 
confident expectation of an extraordinary depth and range of tone. 

The opening of the Ninth Symphony is an immediate revelation of 
Beethoven’s full power in both of these ways. Of all single works of art,—of all 
passages in a work of art, the first subject of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony has had the deepest and widest influence on later music. 
Even with an ordinary instrumental finale, the Ninth Symphony would have 
remained the most gigantic instrumental work extant ; its gigantic proportions are 
only the more wonderful from the fact that the forms are still the purest outcome 
of the sonata style. The choral finale itself is perfect in form. We must insist 
on this, because vast masses of idle criticism are still nowadays directed against 
the Ninth Symphony and others of Beethoven’s later works in point of form ; 
and these criticisms rest upon uncultured and unclassical text-book criteria as to 
musical form ; mere statements of the average procedure warranted to produce 
tolerable effect if carefully carried out. We shall never make head or tail of 
the Ninth Symphony until we treat it as a law unto itself. That is the very 
treatment under which Berlioz and Bruckner break down; and it is also the 
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treatment under which a Mozart Symphony proves itself to be a living 
individual, though he wrote so many other symphonies externally similar 
in form. 

The opening of the Ninth Symphony is, then, obviously gigantic. It is 
gigantic in relation to the sonata style of which it is still a perfect specimen. 
But its gigantic quality is so obvious in itself, that it has been the actual and 
individual inspiring source of almost all the vast stream of modern music that 
has departed from the sonata style altogether. The normal opening for a 
sonata movement is a good, clear, pregnant theme. Whatever happens before 
the statement of such a theme is evidently introductory, and the introduction is 
generally so separable that it is in an obviously different tempo, whether or not it 
does itself consist largely of something broadly melodious. But it would hardly 
do to call the opening of the Ninth Symphony an introduction: it is impossible 
to imagine anything that more definitely plunges us into the midst of things. 
No later composer has escaped its influence. Nearly all modern music not on 
sonata lines, and a great deal that is on sonata lines, assumes that the best way 
to indicate a large scale of design is to begin with some mysteriously attractive 
humming sounds, from which rhythmic fragments gradually detach themselves 
and combine to build up a climax. When the climax is a mighty theme in 
unison for the whole orchestra, and the key is D minor, the resemblance to 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony becomes almost absurd. And this is actually the 
case in Bruckner’s Third and Ninth Symphonies; while he hardly knows how 
to begin a first movement or finale without along tremolo. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the typical opening of a modern orchestral work has become as 
thoroughly conventionalised on these lines as any tonic-and-dominant sonata 
formula of the 18th century. There is no objection to this, so long as the 
composer can draw the rest of his work to scale. Only through life-long 
mastery of the sonata style could such an opening be continued in anything 
resembling sonata form ; and the crushing objection to the forms of Berlioz and 
Bruckner is not their departure from sonata principles, but their desperate 
recourse to them in just the most irrelevant particulars. Another set of 
difficulties arises when the composer continues such an opening without relying 
upon sonata forms. The orthodox reproach that is levelled against symphonic 
poems is that of formlessness: it is generally a foolish reproach because it is 
based on some foolish text-book notion of form as the average classical pro- 
cedure. The real trouble with an unsuccessful symphonic poem is generally 
that it either fails to maintain the scale set up by its Ninth Symphony type ot 
opening, or it even makes a more radical failure to come to a definite beginning 
on any scale at all; as for instance, in the extreme case of Liszt’s “Ce qu’on 
entend sur la montagne.” This work consists of an introduction to an intro- 
duction to a connecting link to another introduction to a rhapsodic interlude 
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leading to a free development of the third introduction leading to’a series of still 
more introductory developments of the previous introduction, leading to a solemn. 
slow theme (which, after these twenty minutes, no mortal power will persuade 
any listener to regard as a real beginning), and so eventually leading backwards 
to the original mysterious opening by way of conclusion. 

The whole difference between Wagner and such interesting but uncon- 
vincing pioneers is that Wagner, when he abandoned the sonata time-scale, 
thoroughly mastered his own new proportions. He talked partisan nonsense 
about Beethoven’s attitude to “absolute” musical forms, but he made no 
mistakes in maturing his own musical style; and the fact that his medium was 
music-drama must not mislead us into denying the validity of his mature sense 
of musical form as a factor in the purely instrumental music of later times. 

This opening of the Ninth Symphony has, then, been a radiating point for 
all subsequent experiments for enlarging the time-scale of music; and the 
simplest way to learn its lessons is to set our mind free to expect in the Ninth 
Symphony to find the broadest and most spacious processes side by side with 
the tersest and most sharply contrasted statements and actions. There are 
listeners (indeed their complaint is one of the intellectual fashions of the day) to 
whom it is a cause of nervous irritability that the Ninth Symphony is recognised 
by orthodoxy as the most sublime musical composition known. Orthodoxy 
happens to be perfectly right here, and for the same reason as it is right about 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” and Bach’s “ Matthew Passion” and ‘Mass in B minor.” 
These things do not rest upon fashion, they rest upon the solid fact that these 
works deal truthfully with sublime subjects. Asa modern poet has remarked, “All 
is not false that’s taught at public schools,” and if there are large numbers 
of contemporary music lovers who are in heated revolt against the aesthetics of 
Beethoven’s music, that is a nervous condition which concerns nobody but 
themselves. There will always be still larger numbers of music lovers who have 
not yet heard anything like as much classical music as they wish to hear. 
It is just as well that they should realise that there is nothing more than 
an irritated condition of nerves behind the talk that now goes on as to the need 
of a revolt against Beethoven. No artist of such a range as Beethoven has ever 
set up a tyranny from which revolt is possible. We hear a great deal about 
the way in which English music was “crushed by the ponderous genius of 
Handel.” It was crushed by nothing of the sort; it was crushed simply by the 
fact that the rank and fashion of English music patrons would for centuries 
listen only to Italian singers and Italian composers. Handel’s methods were 
Italian, and he benefited accordingly. The real objection that is felt against 
Beethoven’s aesthetics is the eternal dread felt by the artist of genre in the 
presence of the sublime. The present run of musical fashions in Great Britain 
is eminently towards the most specialized genres of French music, and these 
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genres do not aim at the sublime. They thus do not blend well with the Ninth 
Symphony, though they are conspicuously free from the false sublime that 
would blend infinitely worse. 

We have seen that there are two factors which cause the impression 
of the enormous size in the opening of the Ninth Symphony. The one factor, 
that of proportion in time, we have already dealt with, and on that head 
all that remains is to explain how it is that the actual length of the opening 
is not exceptionally great. Indeed, the whole first movement as Sir George 
Grove has pointed out is, though the greatest of Beethoven’s compositions in 
this form, by no means the longest. And this does not mean that it is more 
terse than longer movements such as the first movement of the Eroica 
Symphony. Those longer movements are not diffuse; but the com- 
pression of Beethoven’s later style is balanced by a still wider power 
of expansion. What happens is that, as we have already pointed out, the 
range of contrasts in phrase-length is greater; and the result is that more 
space is gained by compression than will ever be filled up by expansion, | 
Sir George Grove pointed out how, already as soon as the first mysterious 
sounds begin to make their crescendo, the rhythmic fragments are compressed 
and hurried. So much, then, for the rhythmic side of this opening. 

The rest of its enormous effect is the result of the scale of tone. And 
here, again, the Ninth Symphony, like the Fifth and the “ Leonora” Overtures, 
teaches us that there is for the massive treatment of the orchestra a criterion 
which many modern orchestral composers have entirely forgotten. Orchestral — 
music since Beethoven has undergone its greatest developments chiefly at the 
hands of composers who contemplated music from the standpoint of the theatre. 
It is true that Liszt wrote nothing for the theatre, and that Berlioz’s operas 
were brilliant failures; but the fact remains that nearly everything that marks 
an advance in 19th-century orchestral technique since Beethoven, is an advance 
in essentially dramatic orchestration; and this in the narrow sense, that the 
characteristic orchestral discoveries would be far more useful in an opera than 
in a purely symphonic work. Finally, it is universally admitted even by 
partisans, that Liszt and Berlioz did not often achieve complete mastery of their 
art problems, and that if we are to find a style for the post-Beethoven orchestra 
which we can always confidently expect will say what it means and mean what 
it says, we must turn to the later music-dramas of Wagner. It is no more 
necessary to prove that these are perfect works of art than to prove the perfec- 
tion of ethics, theology, science, and sentiment throughout Paradrse Lost. But 
you can, on the whole, find mastery wherever you look in the later works of 
Wagner, just as you can with Milton, without taking any precaution to select 
specially inspired passages; whereas with Liszt and Berlioz, you will find 
mastery about as sporadically as you will find it in Walt Whitman. Wagner 
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is, in short, the most authoritative classic of the orchestral technique of the age 
after Beethoven ; and Wagner's life’s work is for the stage. 

Now there are two far-reaching consequences of this that we must take into 
account before we adopt Wagner as a criterion for the symphonic orchestra. 
The composer for the stage (like the composer of symphonic poems on the basis 
of Liszt and Berlioz) is constantly occupied by illustrating something outside 
the music. This may tend to limit his capacity for inventing sounds which do 
not obviously illustrate something external ; and it mst limit his opportunities 
for developing such sounds. The-purely symphonic composer has no use for 
illustrative sounds unless they are also useful to a purely musical design ; and, 
as soon as they are so useful, their imitative aspect ceases to attract notice. 
There is a very large class of orchestral procedure which is thus common to the 
symphonic orchestra and the stage; and so long as music confined itself to 
Mozart’s range of expression the distinction between symphonic and dramatic 
orchestration remained a subtlety. In music of that period you might perhaps 
be able to distinguish between first-rate and second-rate mastery of the orchestra 
in this way, that with second-rate composers the dramatic orchestral devices 
lacked musical point, while the musical devices lacked dramatic point. But the 
divergence of interests did not as yet amount to this, that a composer could 

_ write symphonic orchestration which would be impossible in stage music. All 
that had happened was that much that was tolerable or even effective on the 
stage, would be too thin and commonplace for the symphonic orchestra. The 
mature works of Wagner are far too highly organised in all respects for this to be 
so crudely the case; but it is self-evident that the orchestration of Wagnerian 
opera contains much that is not only out of place but inadequate for symphonic 
writing. And this is practically a more important truth to the modern com- 
poser than the converse truth, that the mastery of a symphonic style for full 
modern orchestra is in itself no qualification for the handling of operatic orches- 
tration. There are far more composers who can write a good modern opera 
than there are composers of good modern symphonies. 

But this profound esthetic distinction between the dramatic and symphonic 
in orchestration is not more important than the very much simpler practical fact 
which determines the opera-writer’s orchestral outlook. Ninth-tenths of the 
opera-writer’s orchestration is designed for the accompanying of voices. It does 
not matter whether, like Wagner, he puts all his invention into the orchestra and 

gets the voice to declaim through the orchestral design as it best can, or whether, 
like Mozart, he puts his primary invention into the voice. Whatever he does, 
he knows that the voice must be heard somehow; and his orchestral climaxes 
are severely restricted to situations in which there is either no solo singing, or the 
voices are able actually to interrupt the full orchestra, and so to convey an 
ingenious illusion of dominating the storm when all the time the orchestra gives 
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way to the singer with the readiest tact.. The imagination of the public and of 
students is impressed by the extent to which Wagner enlarged the orchestra ; 
and Wagner is one of the greatest composers in the handling of massive 
orchestration; but massive orchestration seems such a simple thing, and the 
immense majority of Wagner’s interesting orchestral. devices are so closely 
associated with the singer on the stage (even where they are not actually 
accompanying the voice), that very few critics and students pay much attention 
to Wagner’s handling of an orchestrai tutti. Hence there arises a conception of 
the modern orchestra as an organisation which on the one hand can make an 
alarmingly loud noise, and on the other hand can indulge in astounding com- 
plexities of musical spider-lines. The attempts of ordinary go-ahead composers 
to handle the tutti of a modern orchestra with no technique at all, or perhaps 
with a humdrum military bandmaster’s technique, can hardly fail to produce a 
noisy impression ; “noisiness” being a popular term for bad balance of tone. 


The position, then, with commonplace exploitations of the modern orchestra, is _ 


that the tuttis are apt to be scored with no technique to speak of, and that the 
rest of the writing, though often very interesting and clever, is unwittingly based 
upon a conception which reduces itself to the art of accompanying a voice. 
Again and again the inner history of an ambitious piece of contemporary 
orchestration has been that it was scored in some complicated and interesting 
way ; and that, after the usual disheartening experiences of inadequate rehearsals, 
the composer has found that the full passages had better be expressed in the 
old scrubbing-brush of tremolo, with the theme entrusted to the trumpet as the 
only person capable of carrying it through. ae 

The real method for scoring a tutti will be found in Wagner, in Richard 
Strauss, and Elgar, and a very few other composers since Beethoven ; and it will 
be found to be in all essentials surprisingly like Beethoven’s method. Now the 
clue to the whole orchestration of the Ninth Symphony is to be found in the 
statement of I forget what French writer that the whole work, or at all events a 
great part of it, is one grand tutti. This must not be taken to mean that it is 
full of useless doublings, or that it does not contain numberless passages in 
which single instruments weave delicate threads. What it does mean is that the 
composition is for a whole orchestra employed for its own sake, and that no part 
of its esthetic system is concerned with the accompaniment of anything else— 


until, of course, the voices enter in the finale. And there we find proof of how 


curiously irrelevant that present-day style of criticism is which patronises 
Beethoven for having “attempted” in the Ninth Symphony an orchestration 
which only the resources of Wagner could have enabled him to carry out 
successfully. No such criticism can tackle the choral part of the Symphony at 
all; for, whatever may be said against Beethoven’s choral writing (and that 
subject is no strong feature in modern orchestral progress) Beethoven is com- 
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pletely at his ease in accompanying the voice. There is, in fact, very little 
trouble with the orchestration of the choral finale; nor is there much difficulty 
in getting the slow movement to sound clear, although there is a prevalent and 
very gross misunderstanding of a certain horn passage therein, which we will 
discuss in its place. The whole set of difficulties of the orchestration of the 
Ninth Symphony is confined to the first movement and to one famous theme in 
the Scherzo. Wagner adjusted these matters easily ; Weingartner adjusts them 
more accurately : with a large orchestra such as that of Dresden, with 150 players, 
and triple wind (six flutes, six oboes, and so on) the adjustment becomes purely 
the business of the conductor, and of someone marking the extra wind parts 
according to his directions. The first movement of the Ninth Symphony is no 
doubt the most troublesome of all Beethoven’s scores, but no virtuoso has ever 
written a work for the pianoforte which does not, in proportion to its size, 
throw far more responsibility upon the player for adjusting its balance of 
tone. 

The first thing, then, to realise about the Ninth Symphony is that it is 
a work for the orchestral tutti; and that nine-tenths of the patronising criticism 
that is nowadays directed against it is based on a judgement that is frankly 
incapable of following any genuine orchestral tutti whatever. If your ear is 
accustomed entirely to the pianoforte, the clearest organ-playing in the world 
will be a chaos of. echoes to you. If you know nothing but music for the full 
orchestra, your first impressions of the finest string quartet will consist mainly of 
squeak and scrape. And if your only conception of the orchestra is funda- 
mentally operatic, it is no use to argue that Beethoven’s symphonies are so often 
performed that you have nothing to learn from them; a cathedral choir-boy 
may have sung in the church services every day, and yet have escaped under- 
standing the English of the Bible and Prayer Book. I have noticed that any 
truly symphonic orchestration sounds to me, for the moment, impenetrably 
thick after I have got my ears into focus for operatic or otherwise illustrative 
modern orchestration. Of course the impression is only momentary, because I 
know by experience that such impressions are mere physiological effects of 
contrast ; the mind learns its accommodations just as the eye or the ear. But 
it will not learn its accommodations if it is told that there is no moon because 
the first step out of a brilliantly lighted room seems to be a step into pitch 
darkness. 
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ANALYSIS. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
II. Scherzo, Molto vivace alternating with Presto. 
III, Adagio molto e cantabile alternating with Andante moderato. 


IV. Finale. /res¢o alternating with quotations from previous movements, and 
leading to Allegro assaz; leading to recapitulation of Presto with a 
Baritone solo followed by the Choral Finale, which consists of varia- 
tions and developments of the theme of the A//egro assai as follows : — 


Allegro assat: theme and two variations (quartet and chorus), AZ/egro 
assat vevace alla marcia: variation with tenor solo and male chorus ; 
fugal episode ; variation with full chorus. 


Andante maestoso: new theme with full chorus, 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato: double fugue on the two themes. 


Allegro ma.non tanto (with changes of tempo) leading to Prestissémo: 
Coda with quartet and chorus. 


FIRST MOVEMENT. 


When we compare the opening of the Ninth Symphony with many of those 
imitations of it that have almost become a normal procedure in later music, two 
characteristic features reveal themselves. First, that, as has already been 
indicated, Beethoven achieves his evidences of gigantic size in a passage which 
is, as a matter of fact, not very long; and secondly that this moderate length is 
filled with clearly marked gradations, the succession of which becomes more 
rapid as the intensity increases. It is interesting to see how few composers in 


the history of music have by any refinement of technique and apparatus — 


mastered the natural zxsthetics of climax as shown in any of Beethoven's 
crescendos, and most simply of all in this opening. External details have been 
echoed by later composers with excellent, though sometimes obviously borrowed 
effect. Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony even gets in Beethoven’s characteristic 
anticipation of the tonic chord on an outlying bassoon under the dominant chord 
before the full orchestra bursts in with the mighty unison theme. 




















But such resemblances are fatal; there is only one Ninth Symphony opening — 


and that is Beethoven’s. If anybody else could get those proportions right, he 
would arrive at Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and not his own. If his own is 
going to be different enough to justify its existence, it will not adopt, long after 
its harmonies have moved into all manner of foreign keys and emotional tones, 
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a characteristic external detail the whole point of which was that the harmony 

. had not yet begun to move at all. And the real sublimity of Beethoven’s concep- 
-tion has not yet fully appeared with the entry of the mighty unison theme in the 
tonic after this mysterious crescendo on the dominant (mysterious by the way, 
because, as the harmony was nothing but bare fifths and octaves, that character- 
istic anticipation by the bassoon was the first indication that it was not the 
‘tonic chord of either A major or A minor). This opening is indeed gigantic, 
but its full power begins to manifest itself in the fact that it is not unwieldy. 
The mighty unison theme leads to a variety of short melodic and harmonic 
sequences, no two phrases being of easily predictable length ; and it comes to a 
kind of full close very characteristic of Beethoven’s latest work, a close in which 
the tonic chord has been arrived at without the intervention of the dominant as 
a penultimate. And so the theme, as Weingartner says, disappears into the 
ground like some Afrit vanishing in a column of smoke. And now we find 
ourselves on the tonic, with the same mysterious bare fifth quivering and 
growing until it pervades the whole orchestra. Immediately before the climax 
the bass changes the harmony, this time in the unexpected direction of 
B flat; and in this key the unison theme bursts out again, soon to make 
its way back to the dominant chord, where another new and terse theme 
appears. 











This new theme leads, by a movement of its last three notes downward in a very 
few further steps, to the famous pathetic introduction to the second subject; a 
passage which attracted the eager attention of the musical symbolists who 
surrounded Liszt, on account of its superficial and entirely accidental resemblance 
to the theme of the “ Ode to Joy.” 





It cannot be too often or too strongly urged that no such thematic resemblances 
are of the slightest importance unless the composer himself establishes the 
connexion on the spot by the most unmistakable formal methods. We shall 
find plenty of such methods in the Ninth Symphony and in any late work of 
Beethoven, which will conclusively prove that what is said about Beethoven’s 
revolutionary tendencies in musical form is, for the most part, nonsense which it 
would be a mistaken courtesy to treat as anything but ignorance. Here it 
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will suffice to say that Beethoven’s forms become more and more precise in his 
later works ; and that if thereby they become less and less like each other, this is 


what anybody who understands the nature of artistic forms as compared to- 


living forms ought to expect. I am obliged to leave these general statements 
dogmatic where I am dealing with only one work; if proof is required I am 
ready for it with any work and any part of a work in Beethoven’s third period ; 
no very large field of survey, comprising, as it does, only thirteen works in sonata 
form, and not half-a-dozen other important compositions. 

The second subject, which we have now arrived at, consists of a large 


number of different themes grouped into paragraphs of every imaginable size 
and shape. Of these I quote five:—the consolatory opening cantabile divided 
between wind instruments of contrasted tone ; 














the energetic theme with its contrast between sharp rhythm and cantabile, lead- 


ing to the famous modulation into a distant key (flat supertonic) 


























which in its turn leads to the most flowing and elaborate paragraph in this 
exposition where all is so flowing and rich; and so to the complicated and 
expressive dialogue between wind and strings, a difficult passage where Wagner's 
and Weingartner’s suggestions are valuable in the interests of clearness ; 
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and the final triumphant tutti on the tonic chord of B flat, which ends the 
exposition and collapses dramatically on to the dominant of D and back to the 
cloudy opening. 


Ex$ 























In discussing the first subject we saw the Havanese of terseness in the very 
act of establishing an impression of immense size, for we noted that Beethoven 
was enabled thereby to give two great waves rising from mystery to their 
sublime crash. It might be argued that these two great waves are perhaps not 
so enormous as the longer passages often achieved by later composers, where it 
is inconceivable that the passage should be given twice over in its entirety. Very 
well, then, Beethoven can do this greater type of passage also. The mysterious 
opening is now going to develop; it remains intensely quiet without crescendo, 
its periods marked by a distant boom of drums and flashes of red light from 
the trumpets, an extraordinarily solemn resource in the primitive classical treat- 
ment of these instruments already well known to Mozart and often used by him 
with sublime effect. The novelty in the present instance consists in the very low 
pitch of the trumpets. The harmonies drift through a major chord to the 
sub-dominant. The passage still remains intensely quiet, but in the sub- 
dominant the articulate main theme gathers shape in dialogue between the wind 
instruments. Suddenly on a fierce discord the energetic rhythmic figure of 
Ex. 8 bursts out on the full orchestra. The following plaintive treatment of 
figure (4) then makes, with the addition of four closing chords, a six-bar phrase. 























This closes into G minor, and the dialogue on figure (a) is resumed. Now it 
leads to C minor, and again Ex. 8 intervenes on the full orchestra and yields 
to the six-bar phrase. This time the last two bars are repeated crescendo, and 
the orchestra plunges into a vigorous triple fugue with figure (4) (Ex. 1) for its 
main subject and a pair of admirably clear and contrasted counterpoints. This 
drifts with the grandest and simplest breadth straight through from C minor to 
G minor, D minor and so to A minor. On reaching this key its energy abates 
until it subsides into a famous and exquisitely plaintive passage which 
Sir George Grove was fond of quoting as an example of Beethoven’s peculiar 
use of the word cantabile. Grove indicates that Beethoven applies the term 
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rather specially to passages of a simplicity which makes them liable to be 
overlooked. To this we may add that as long as Beethoven refrains from using 
the German language he can hardly find any other word that will give the 
player the chance of putting what the Germans call /uzxzgkeit into his rendering. 
Beethoven does not want to prescribe zxtisszmo sentimento here ; his best chance 
of getting what he wants is to tell the player to sing, and, as the passage is 
intensely quiet and does not lend itself to obvious swellings of tone, the mere 
action of getting a singing quality into its calm will go far to express its 
inwardness.* 

This A minor cantabile develops itself almost happily in its own touching 
way (notice, for example, the place where the whole mass of wood-wind gathers 
itself together in a staccato crescendo). Suddenly, with child-like pathos the 
main theme of the second subject (Ex. 4) appears. The basses take it up in 
F major, and in that consolatory key the dialogue on figure (4) is resumed. 
Nothing indicates that the situation is going to change in any near future. The 
development has, in fact, been on fully as large a scale as the rest of the 
movement, but the present passage has every appearance of being in the middle 
of its flow. If Beethoven had left the movement unfinished here, no mortal 
could have made a better guess at the sequel than that somehow or other 
Beethoven would climb to another climax and from it build a passage of 
anticipation of return which should surpass in length and excitement any of the 
famous returns he had achieved before; such as the return to the tonic in the 
Eroica Symphony, or the return three times anticipated in the first movement 
of the first Rasoumovsky Quartet. It would, however, be difficult to know 
exactly what a long and exciting preparation of a return is to prepare for in this 
case; for the opening of the Ninth Symphony is itself a long and exciting 
passage of preparation. There are people who talk a-przorz nonsense about the 
sonata forms as if these forms were stereotyped moulds into which you shovel 
your music in the hope that it may set there like a jelly. The real facts of 
sonata form seem complicated only because wé have to describe them in purely 
musical terms, just as the facts of pictorial forms would seem enormously 
complicated if we had to describe them in geometrical terms. In reality such a 
fact of sonata form as this matter of “return to the tonic for the first subject,” is 
the barest definition of the capacity of the music to make us expect to return to 
anything whatever. 





* I know of no more crushing evidence of an inability to understand expression of 
this type than is furnished by Debussy’s beautiful arrangement of Schumann’s pedal 
pianoforte Studies. The French composer shows all his exquisite sensibility for pianoforte 
tone and his scrupulous scholarship in every note of these arrangements, yet where 
Schumann writes zzzig Debussy translates it ¢vés expressi/, which is as flatly the opposite 
term as any two languages could supply between them. 
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And all that I can say in illustration of Beethoven’s conduct of this great 
development simply illustrates the dramatic truth that he has so contrived the 
course of events as to make us feel thoroughly in the swing of an almost 
happy conversational episode, when suddenly, with a change of harmony, 
four abrupt bars carry us roughly into the tonic major and the whole develop- 
ment is at once a thing of the past, a tale that is told. 

This return to the recapitulation is utterly unlike any other in 
Beethoven’s works; and we shall always find that in these cardinal features 
of form, no two works of Beethoven are really alike. In this matter of 
return to the first subject Beethoven achieved every conceivable gradation, 
from famous record-breaking lengths of anticipation to not less record- 
breaking abruptness; nor did he neglect the possibilities of bringing 
about the return with all Mozart’s quiet formal beauty and symmetry. The 
present catastrophic return now reveals fresh evidence of the gigantic size 
of the opening. Hitherto we have known the opening as a pianissimo, and 
only the subtlety of Beethoven’s feeling for tone has enabled us to feel that 
it Was vast in sound as well as in spaciousness. Now we are brought into 
the midst of it, and instead of a distant nebula we see the heavens on fire. 
There is something very terrible about this triumphant major tonic, and it is 
almost a relief when it turns into the minor as the orchestra crashes into the 
main theme, no longer in unison, but with a bass rising in answer to the 
fall of the melody. Each phrase given out by the strings is now echoed 
by the wood wind (it is ridiculous to complain of Beethoven’s orchestration 

here when the whole difficulty of such passages might easily be remedied by 
simply doubling and trebling certain of the wind parts,—a purely financial 
question). The whole first subject is thus amplified on the one hand by this 
dialogue treatment, while on the other it is mightily compressed by being 
gathered up in one single storm from the outset of its introduction down to 
its abrupt subsidence into the consolatory preparation for the second 
subject. 

From this point the recapitulation follows bar for bar the course of the 
exposition, but there are new details of far reaching significance. There is 
an interesting historic process in the expression of pathos in sonata form. 
The first great master in whose hands sonata forms became definitely 
dramatic is Haydn. When Haydn writes a sonata movement in the minor 
mode, hiS second subject will certainly be in the relative major key. What 
will happen to it in the recapitulation? If the work is of Haydn’s maturity 
and the character of the movement is blustering and impetuous, Haydn’s 
sunny temperament is almost certain to impel him to recapitulate his second 
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subject in. the major, and so to end with child-like happiness. Not so 
Mozart, who rises to his highest pathos by translating the second subject 
from the relative major to the tonic minor, and translating it by no means 
literally, but in every way heightening the pathos in both harmony and 
melody. Beethoven has further resources at his command, and his practice 
in such a case depends upon his power to design a coda equal in importance 
to the whole development of a movement. Accordingly if Beethoven 
chooses to recapitulate the whole of his second subject in the tonic major, 
this does not commit him to a happy ending; on the contrary it is, for him, 
a powerful expression of tragic irony. Nowhere since Greek tragedy do we 
so forcibly feel the pathos of the messenger who comes with what has the 
appearance of good news but which really brings about the catastrophe, 
as when we have in a tragic work of Beethoven the comfort of the recapit- 
ulation of the second subject in the tonic major. In the Ninth Symphony, 
however, Beethoven has achieved a yet more powerful pathos; he can get 
both major and minor wherever he pleases. For six bars the second 
subject proceeds happily in the major, and then, sorrowfully repeating the 
5th and 6th bars in the minor, continues in minor; with the exception of 
the pleading second phrase of Ex. 6. The wonderful modulation to the 
flat supertonic in this passage looks much simpler as a modulation from 
D minor to E flat than it did when it was written as a modulation from B flat not 
to C flat but to B natural. Gevert and other eminent, writers on music have 
argued from this that it actually sounds less remarkable here; but with all 
respect I submit that they are misled by appearances. The modulation was, 
in the first instance as in the second, a simple modulation to the flat super- 
tonic ; and if Beethoven chose in the first instance to spell it in an extra- 
ordinary fashion, that is no reason for playing it out of tune. Classical and 
modern music from the time of Mozart. onwards is constantly offering us 
passages in which the notation is enharmonic while the sense is diatonic. 
On the other hand many real enharmonic changes are not visible in the 
notation at all. The real difficulty here between the first and the second 
passage is that in the first instance the whole context is in a major key 
whereas now in the recapitulation we are in the minor tonic, and so to this 
extent it is true that the modulation to the flat supertonic is less remote. 
On the other hand it is more pathetic, and Beethoven contrives to heighten 
the pathos by a subtle change in the position of the loud figure. From the 
following crescendo onwards, all the rest of the recapitulation is in the 
tainor, including the once triumphant energetic close (Ex. 8). 

What is going to happen next? Put this into technical language, and 
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ask how Beethoven is going to begin his coda. The superior person who 
assumes that everything is silly as soon as it can be designated by a technical 
term, will hereupon quote the gentleman who asked the painter where he was 
going to put his brown tree. But this is not a true parallel to our question. 
A fair parallel would be, what are you going to put in the middle distance 
_ on the left hand side of your picture; or what form of dome, tower or spire. 
are you going to have in the middle of your cathedral roof. These technical 
terms for the sonata forms describe no more than the points of the compass, 
and there is no more resemblance between the immortal works of art, even in 
the most particularised of these forms, than there is between them and 
works in totally different forms. If we once more imagine that the move- 
ment be left unfinished at this point, we should find it just as difficult to 
guess the next event as we did at the end of the development. The coda of 
the first movement of the Eroica Symphony began with an astounding and 
mysterious modulation which carried it off into distant keys. Other codas of 
_ Beethoven begin as if to lead into the development again in the same way 
as the close of the exposition did; others bring the main theme or some 
other theme out in a great climax; others settle down at once to a comfortable 
tonic-and-dominant swinging passage on some important figure. Nearly 
every great coda will contain some such passage as its most natural means of 
expressing finality in the action of the piece. I suppose that if we did not 
know how Beethoven’s coda was to begin here, our first guess would be 
some dramatic stroke of genius. Bruckner’s most enthusiastic admirers are 
the first to deplore the fatal ease with which their master ‘strikes his 
dramatic stroke whenever his huge creations try to lift their acreage of limbs 
without muscles to work them. One of the reasons why the first movement of 
the Ninth Symphony dwarfs every other first movement, long or short, that 
has been written before or since, is that, more evidently than in other com- 
positions, it shows that no member of its organisation is so large as to lose 
freedom in its function as part of a larger whole. The whole, when it has 
been heard, proves greater than the sum of its parts. In works of art which 
take time instead of space it is inevitable that the highest organisation should 
be concentrated towards the beginning; thus the first movement of a great 
classical work is normally the most highly organised. What has just been said 
of the first movement of the Ninth Symphony is true of every other mature 
work of Beethoven. It is only more easily seen here, and more profitably 
pointed out, because of the enormous influence this particular movement has 
had upon later music dealing with totally different forms. The technicali- 
ties or points of the compass of sonata form are merely relative; the prin- 
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ciples of form are universal.. As every part of the Ninth Symphony presents 
us with a constantly increasing impression of greatnéss in due proportion 
to a whole which is still greater than the sum of its parts, so does this move- 
ment stand towards the rest of the Symphony. It matters not that the 
other movements are all simpler in organisation; or rather, it is necessary 


that they should be. The simplicity means increase of breadth and it is so | 


organised that the mind is always fully occupied with the right actions and 
reactions. . 

And now for Beethoven’s Coda. We have just heard the end of the 
Exposition, an emphatic close to one of the most flowing and elaborate 
paragraphs ever written in music or words. And instead of any abrupt 
modulation, Beethoven quietly and in a gentle vein of melancholy con- 
tinues a flowing dialogue with the figures of the mighty first subject (Ex. 1) 
as if mysterious introductions and stormy outbursts were but old ancestral 
memories. \ The form of the dialogue is that which arose out of the 
mysterious introduction at the beginning of the development, but the tone- 
colour is not mysterious now; it is a grey noonday. Gradually and without 


change of key, the dialogue rises in an impassioned crescendo and bursts into | 


a stormy paragraph developing Ex. 6, which is followed up by a sequence 
based on Ex. 8. Suddenly the whole mass of strings stands hushed and 
overawed while the horns softly in the full major tonic are heard developing 
figure (b) of the main theme. This moment of distant happiness has never 
been surpassed for tragic irony in music or literature. It is very char- 
acteristic of Beethoven, and many parallel passages can be found, besides 
what has been adduced above as to his habit of finding room for the major 
tonic in recapitulations where his main key was minor. Here it is evident 


that his translating most of his second subject into the minor was. done as — 


much for the sake of throwing this passage into relief as for its own pathos 


at the moment. Soon the whole mass of strings takes the theme up in — 


four octaves, while isolated wood-wind instruments give out the semiquaver 
counter-subject of the big fugue passage in the development. ‘The strings 
carry on their quaver figure in a menacing crescendo; neither in numbers 
nor in tone do the wood-wind make the slightest effort to be heard through 
this crescendo; but as Weingartner points. out, there is something 
peculiarly fascinating in the very effect of their disappearance behind this 
rising granite mass of sound, and their quiet emergence again as the mass 
subsides. No sooner has it subsided than Ex. 6 bursts out again with the 
utmost passion. (In the score the entry of the first violin of this theme 


shows a capricious change of. octave which is almost certainly due to an ~ 
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accidental omission of the octava sign; it is always corrected accordingly 
in performance, and rightly. Other cases of the kind are frequent through- 
out the Symphony, but are sometimes much more difficult to deal with as 
Bethoven purposely made capricious changes of octave a feature of his later 
style.) This passage suddenly ends with the pathetic ritardando phrase (Ex. g) 
which preceded the triple fugue passage in the development. It now leads 
to the final tragic passion. We have noted that a great symphonic coda is 
pretty sure to contain a passage that swings from tonic to dominant on some 
important hgure. One such passage we had when those horns entered so 

_ suddenly in the tonic major. We now have another such tonic-and-dominant 
passage in the minor with the famous dramatic muttering in semitones of 
the whole mass of strings beginning with the basses and rising until it is 
five octaves deep in the violins. Next to the opening of the Symphony 
this passage has been more imitated by ambitious later composers than any 
other in music, classical or modern. As Beethoven has it, the universal 
quality in it is its normal truth of emotional tone and musical form; its 
unique quality is that the melody that is sung above it is to all intents and 
purposes quite new. 





























Of course the rhythm in dotted notes vaguely recalls the figure of the open- 
ing, which is more clearly alluded to by the trumpets and drums; but the 
fact remains that Beethoven here shows himself perfectly capable (as he has 
done elsewhere though never in a movement on so colossal a scale) of intro- 
ducing at the very last moment a theme that has never been heard before. 
The procedure is perfectly logical. This melodic expression is external and 
emotional; the logic is no more to be looked for in melodic connexions of 
figure here than it is to be relied upon where such connexions are abundant : 
like all musical logic it lies in the proportions of the rhythms and _para- 
graphs. And so it is the most natural thing in the world that the paragraph 
should finally burst into the mighty unison of the main theme and so end 
the tragedy abruptly, yet in the fulness of time, with its own most pregnant 
motto. 
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SCHERZO. 

After tragedy comes the satiric drama. The next movement is, as Sir 
George Grove remarks, at once the greatest and the longest of Beethoven’s 
Scherzos. The chord of D minor is thrown at us by the strings in a rhythmic 
figure which pervades the whole; the drums, tuned in octaves, supply the 
minor third of the chord, and it is only as the work proceeds that we realise 
how this grotesque introduction makes an eight-bar phrase. 























Then the strings begin a very regular five-part fugue on the following sub- 
ject, the wood-wind marking the first of every bar. 





until almost the whole orchestra is mysteriously alive and busy. Soon 
there is a short crescendo, and the theme bursts out in a tutti. Suddenly 
the key swings round towards C major, the flat 7th (a relationship, by the 
way, which Beethoven had only once before brought into prominence, and 
that in one of his most mysterious imaginations, the ghostly slow movement 
of the D major Trio, Op. 70, No. 1). On the dominant of this key there is 
an exquisitely harmonious passage of preparation, after which nothing less 
than a broad second subject bursts out in the wood-wind which the strings 
furiously accompany with the octave figure. 








With Beethoven’s scoring the theme cannot be heard with less than double 
wind, and even triple wind would be better (as at Dresden, for instance, 
where there are six flutes and six oboes, etc.) who can divide the parts 
among themselves according to their importance. For less well-endowed 
orchestras the measures indicated by Wagner and Weingartner are 
absolutely necessary. They have this disadvantage that the horns, to which 
Beethoven could not give the melody because of their imperfect scale, now 
have the effect of throwing the weight of tone into the lower octaves. The 
trouble about all difficulties of balance with Beethoven is that his feeling for 
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tone-colour is invariably poetical and Beethovenish, while the obvious ways 
of getting correct balance are apt to produce tone which is neither. 

So far the Scherzo, including its grotesque opening, has proceeded in 
clear four-bar periods. - Beethoven’s scherzos, however, will never per- 
manently settle down to the spin of a sleeping top: before the swing of the 
thythm can cease to stimulate us it will be enlivened by some momentary 
change of period. Here in the first lull we have a six-bar period; 




















the wood-wind echo its last four bars, and then the exposition is brought to 
a tonic-and-dominant end in an even number of two-bar phrases with a new 
figure. 
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The initial figure now moves down a series of thirds in a harmonious’ 
pianissimo dialogue between strings and wind. Having thus reached a 
D minor chord it stops abruptly and the exposition is repeated from the 
beginning of the fugue-theme. After the repeat the development begins by 
carrying on the dialogue in descending steps of thirds which are so managed 
as to lead crescendo through an enormous range of key until the dialogue 
ends angrily on the dominant of E minor, a key entirely alien to D minor. 
And now comes the famous passage in three-bar rhythm, ritmo di tre battute, 
which has drawn the attention of commentators to this Scherzo as containing 
an interesting rhythmic effect presumably not to be found elsewhere. The 
truth is that this passage differs from incidents such as that quoted (Ex. 14) 
only in being extended over a wide region systematically enough for the 
special mention of three-bar periods to save trouble in construing it. It is 
carried out in great simplicity and breadth through E minor and A minor. 
Suddenly the drums burst in with their figure on F, and the whole passage 
continues perfectly happily in F major. The entry of the drums has often 
been described as throwing the three-bar periods out again. It does nothing 
of the kind; it goes on making three-bar periods, giving figure (a), while 
the wind continue with figure (b). The key shifts in a leisurely way round 
to D minor. Now that we are in the tonic again, suddenly without the 
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slightest break the rhythm relapses into four-bar periods, various instru- 
ments taking the theme up bar by bar. 


























The harmony drifts towards E flat (the flat supertonic) on the dominant of 
which the drums and horns mysteriously build up figure (a) into a chord. 
. At last there is a crescendo, the chord suddenly changes to D minor, and the 
whole orchestra bursts out with the main theme in a tutti which stands for 
a recapitulation of the first subject. The key changes to B flat, where 
we have the harmonious transition passage. Again two odd bars are 
inserted bringing the passage on to the dominant of D; it is now expanded, 
with suggestions of the minor mode; and the second subject then bursts out, 
at first in D major, but from the goth bar onwards it is translated into 
D minor. Otherwise this recapitulation is quite regular. The dialogue on 
figure (a) leads back to the development which is marked to be repeated, 
an injunction not often followed in these days of hustle. Afterwards this dia- 
logue leads very-simply to a short imitative coda. The tempo is hurried until 
the octave figure is compressed into duple time as follows, 




















and here a great confusion has arisen from the history of a certain change 
of Beethoven’s way of writing the ensuing trio. The autograph shows that 
the bars of the trio were originally half their present length, and that the 
time was 2/4. With this notation it would have been impossible to con- 
duct the trio too fast; and it is quite certain from the very nature of the 
connecting passage that Beethoven’s intention is that two crotchets of the 
trio should correspond roughly to three (that is, one bar) of the Scherzo. 
| say roughly, because a stringendo has intervened, and if the bar corres- 
ponds too exactly to the original tempo the effect will be heavy and stiff. 
Beethoven has given metronome marks throughout the Symphony, and they 
have been much studied; with the general effect of confirming Beethoyen’s 
own recorded dissatisfaction with efforts so to fix the tempi. They do 
serve, however, to prove what tempo corresponds to what other tempo; and 
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in general they prove relative tempi. Unfortunately, through the aid, per- 
haps, of a misprint, the trio, now that the notation is changed, still has a 
metronome mark indicating that its bars correspond to the bars of the 
Scherzo; with the result that for the best part of a century violent efforts 
were made to take it twice as fast as it has any business to go. There is no 
possible doubt of Beethoven’s real intentions; and the best tradition has no 
more been misled by the metronome mark than scholars would be misled by 
the reading mumpsimus instead of sumpszmus.* 

The tric thus violently brought into being out of the stretto of the 


Scherzo, proceeds with heavenly happiness on the following combination 
of themes. 


























The upper melody is as old as the art of music. Beethoven had already 
written something very like the whole combination, bass and all, long ago in 
the trio of the Scherzo of his Second Symphony. Moreover, in some of the 
earlier sketches for the Ninth Symphony he reverts very nearly to the exact 
terms of this passage in the Second Symphony. The difference between the 
mature final idea and these earlier versions is that the final conception makes 
a point of its simplicity. The idea in the Second Symphony was child-like 
only in so far as it is without affectation and without introspection. A child- 
prodigy like Mozart or Mendelssohh might have invented it quite spon- 
taneously as regards infant mental activity, but without any more under- 
standing than is employed in the child’s special faculty of mimicry. In the 
Ninth Symphony the meaning is very different; this naive self-repetition with 
delicate differences (see the notes marked *) that carry more weight than they 
seem aware of; this swarm of fresh themes all ending in full closes; this 
piling up of the primitive little theme into a climax of mere _ tonic-and- 
dominant and merely square rhythms.but of grandiose proportions: all this 
is true of the child as seen by the poet who recognises that the outward 
semblance belies the soul’s immensity. 





* Since this analysis was in the press Sir Charles Stanford wrote to the Zzmes 
(March 4th, 1922) conclusively proving, by a photograph of the page in question in the 
original edition, that the original metronome mark was for a minim and not a semibreve. 
The old edition in the Reid Library corresponds ‘with the photograph in all respects 
except that it has no metronome marks at all, It is probably a reprint. 
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If Beethoven had read Wordsworth he would never have forgiven him 
for speaking of ‘‘ fading into the light of common day.’’ Nowhere is 
Beethoven’s power more characteristically shown than when his ordinary 
daylight bursts in upon the trailing clouds of glory; as the mere formal 
da capo of the Scherzo bursts in when the climax of the trio dies romantic- 
ally away. 

If this Scherzo had been on a less gigantic scale, Beethoven would un- 
questionably have done as he did with his earlier great Scherzos, and caused 
the alternating cycle of Scherzo and trio to go at least twice round; that is 
to say, the Scherzo would again lead to the trio, the trio would again be 
given in full, the Scherzo would come round yet again and show every 
sign of again drifting into the trio, whereupon some drastic stroke would 
cut the process short. This double recurrence is possible only where the 
main body of the Scherzo is worked out on a scale not greatly transcending 
what we may call the melodic forms, at least in its first strain. We have 
seen that the present Scherzo, quite apart from the trio, is a fully differen- 
tiated and developed sonata movement; and the miracle therein is that it has 
never lost the whirling uniform dance-movement character essential to the 
classical scherzo. Amid all the variety of Beethoven’s works you will 
always thus find each individual movement true to type. The minuet had 
already come to be regarded by Haydn and many of his contemporary critics 
as too slight an art-form longer retain its place in the growing scheme of 
classical symphonies. Haydn’s own} minuets tend more and more to 
foreshadow the Beethoven scherzo, while Mozart’s minuets never show what 
we may call the scherzo temperament; yet Mozart’s are sometimes capable in 
their own calm way of being quite as big as the other movements of which they 
form part. The most significant thing about the Beethoven scherzo is that 
it becomes worthy of its position in Beethoven’s most gigantic works, not 
by abandoning the dance character, but by emphasising it. There are 
people who apply to music certain 18th-century methods of criticising poetry ; 


methods which simply measure the amount of information that would be 


conveyed if the art in question were reduced to prose. To such critics the 
double repetitions of Beethoven’s scherzos are an idiotic mystery. Why 
should Beethoven say the same thing three times over in the same words ? 
Why should dancers dance three times round the same ball-room? That 
depends upon the size of the ball-room, not upon the interest of its decora- 
tions. The size of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony makes double repeti- 
tions out of the question; but an adequate expression of the characteristic 
perpetual circle is attained when for the second time the Scherzo leads into 
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the trio, and the first phrase (Ex. 18) starts on its course surrounded in a 
blaze from the whole orchestra, breaks off abruptly, and is closured by the 
two bars which have just led to it for the second time. 


ADAGIO. 


In the slow movement Beethoven explores melody to its inmost depths. 
All musical form is melody ‘‘ writ large ’’; but there are forms in which the 
composition is felt not primarily as a single whole but as a series or colony of 
identical melodic schemes. The obvious case of this is the form of a theme 
with variations. The external form of the whole set of variations can tell us 
little about the composition except the number of variations, and the points, 
if any, at which they cease to confine themselves within the bounds of the 
theme. We are forced from the outset to attend to the emotional and other 
contrasts produced by their grouping; so that the analysis of a set of varia- 
tions becomes instantly and automatically an analysis of style. The primi- 
tive simplicity of the external quasi-collective organism leaves us with 
nothing else to understand except the structure of the theme. Now when a 
great set of variations exists as a composition by itself, there is full scope 
for the variations to explore many aspects’ of the theme beyond the melody. 
Some of the greatest works in variation form have been based on 
themes of which melody was by far the most insignificant aspect. 
In these cases at least the phrase-rhythm of the theme will be found to be 
specially distinctive, so that its identity may be recognised in a totally 
different melody with totally different harmonies and totally different metric 
thythm. In fact, this condition of things, which Sir Hubert Parry called 
rhythmic variation, is the highest type of independent variation form. If 
the phrase-rhythm is not strong enough to support entirely new harmonies 
and melodies, then the harmonic scheme must be strong enough to support 
new melodies: the phrase-rhythm, strong or weak, is prior to everything 
else and cannot be altered without dissolving the sense of variation form. 
(Most modern sets of variations do thus dissolve the classical conception of 
the form, and compensate for the loss by retaining the melody far more 
constantly than Beethoven and Brahms think worth while.) 

Now all this may seem a digression, inasmuch as the variations in the 
Ninth Symphony, both in the slow movement and the choral finale, are purely 
melodic. But it is worth while drawing attention to the fundamental import- 
ance of phrase-rhythm in all classical variations ; because until this is grasped 
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the vaguest ideas are apt to prevail as to the value of purely melodic varia-— 
tions; and cases have been known where composers: have introduced most 
interesting variations into works in sonata form and wondered why. pro- 
cedures perfectly justifiable in an independent variation work somehow did 
not prove satisfactory in the sonata environment. We must not lose grasp of 
the principle that all sonata form works through external melody. It follows 
from this that variations must stick to the melody of their theme if they are 
to form part of a sonata scheme. It is also certain that a variation which is 
faithful to the melody is also faithful to the phrase-rhythm. It is not good 
criticism to dismiss with contempt a merely ornamental variation as a poor 
thing; it isa simple thing, but it is also safe. If it is stupid that is because the 
composer has a bad stvle. In the hands of the great composers the orna- 
mental variation reaches the sublime just because of its utter simplicity and 
dependence upon the melody of the theme. In other words, the theme is 
pre-eminently sublime, and the variations are its glory. Some of the critics 
who have sneered at melodic variations should be more careful to make sure 
that they can recognise them. I have seen more than one of the strictest of 
Beethoven's late slow movements in variation form described as “‘ a group of 
by writers who are 


”” 


detached episodes with no discoverable connexion 
very full of ** the progress that has been made in the variation form since 
Beethoven’s time.’”’ And the subject is not a matter of speculative opinion ; 
speaking generally I may say that no statement is made in any analysis of 
mine which the reader cannot verify for himself by following it in the score. 

The slow movement of the Ninth Symphony is a set of variations on two 
alternating themes; at least, we could say so if the second theme had more - 
than one variation. On strict formal principles it does not matter whether 
the theme is actually varied at all so long as it is repeated: for instance, 
most of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony is esthetically 
a set of variations, though the very essence of its variations is the cumulative 
effect of their repeating the same combination of melodies with no change 
except growing fulness of orchestration. . In the Ninth Symphony Beethoven 
carries to its highest development a scheme for which he has given us only 
one exact counterpart, the Lydian Hymn of Thanks in the A minor Quartet; 
though he had written two earlier variation movements depending upon a 
pair of alternating themes, the slow movement of the Fifth Symphony, and 
the first Allegretto which does duty for slow movement of the great E flat Trio, 
Op. 70, No. 2." For all purposes except that of the antiquarian, it was Haydn 
who invented the idea of making variations on two alternating themes ; whichever 
theme was ir: the major, the other is in the minor, both themes are complete 
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binary melodies with repeats, and the first impression on the listener is that 
the second theme is a contrasting episode like the trio of a minuet. Then the 
first theme returns, perhaps unvaried in its first strain which, however, is 
repeated with ornamental variation, the rest of the theme continuing in the 
varied state. Then, just as Beethoven’s most characteristic scherzos go 
twice through their cycle of repeating their trio, Haydn goes on to a varia- 
tion of his second theme, and his scheme often goes far enough to include a 
third variation of the second theme before the fourth variation of the first 
expands into a Coda. Beethoven in his great E flat Trio adopts Haydn’s 
form exactly, with the mock-tragic difference that, his first theme being in 
the major, he makes his Coda end in pathetic childish wrath with a develop- 
ment of the minor theme. In the Fifth Symphony the two themes grow one 
out of the other in a more subtle way than Haydn’s, and the second theme, 
though starting in the tonic, makes its point in the famous triumphant out- 
burst in a bright foreign key. This is the only recorded sign of preparation 
for the bold and subtle art-form invented by Beethoven in his slow movements 
of the Ninth Symphony and the A minor Quartet. In these cases the two 
alternating themes are in brilliantly contrasted keys and tempi. In the Ninth 
Symphony the formal effect is enriched by the fact that the second theme is, 
on its second reappearance, in another contrasted key, so to speak twin, but 
not identical twin, with its first key. The scheme is as follows— 


(1.) First theme B flat major; 4; 


(2.) Second theme (Andante moderato) D major #; 
(3.) Variation of first theme in tonic; 


(4.) Second theme in G major almost unvaried except for new scoring. 
As B major led back to B flat, so G major leads back to E flat 
as if to resume the first theme therein. This involves 


(5.) a modulating episode which will be described in due course. The 
episode leads suddenly back to the tonic where 


(6.) a complete second variation is given. At the point where the 
second theme should appear, the change of harmony which led 
back to it is not forthcoming. 


(7.) The rest of the movement is Coda, and the strong back-bone of the 
most complicated parts of this Coda consists of repetitions of 
melodic figures of the first theme, as will be shown in our 


musical illustrations. 
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Now let us look at the themes. I need not quote the two bars of intro- 
duction, famous as they are for their profound pathos. I write the melody 


on one stave numbering its phrases; and on the upper stave I write the echoes 
of each phrase given out by the wood wind. 
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It will be seen that at first these echoes punctuate a melody that without them 
would be in symmetrical square phrases; but at last the wind instruments 
tend to develop something independently complete out of them, and end by 
taking over the climax of the main melody itself. They hesitate, how- 
ever, at its close and, while so hesitating, faint in the bright light of a 
change to a remote key. The second theme is a single strain swinging 
along with glorious tenderness and warmth in its new key and rhythm. 
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The small notes in the musical illustration indicate the fragmentary counter- 
point which enhances the effect of its immediate repetition. Its last bar is 
echoed with a change of harmony which plunges us back into the rich 
shadows of the main theme. Nowhere is the art of florid ornament more 
consummate than in the first violin part of the two complete variations in 
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this slow movement. I say the first violin part, because the point of these 
variations is that, while the melody is given in Beethoven's finest florid 
ornament, the echoes of the wood wind remain unvaried. If we had been 
given the theme, echoes and all, as the subject for a work in variation form, 
we might have felt at a loss to see what sort of variation could be made of it. 
To preserve the echoes as an unvaried background is a stroke of genius self- 
evident only because Beethoven has accomplished it. (He could not have 
accomplished it at once; for the first sketches of the theme show that at one 
time he seriously thought of making the wind instruments repeat regular 
whole sections instead of fragmentary echoes.) Now when the wood wind 
take over the climax of the theme they still keep their part unvaried; and 
the great change of harmony leads without effort to G major instead of D 
major. The melody of the second theme is not varied, but the scoring is 
now bright instead of deep, and the counterpoint added by the first violins 
is lighter. At the end, the change of harmony leads to E flat, and the 
clarinets give out the first two bars of the main theme unvaried. This is 
taken up by a horn, the clarinets giving a syncopated counterpoint. 
The slow figure of the theme descends into the depths and the key shifts to 
C flat major. The syncopated counterpoint is now given to the horn, the 
notes in this distant key being such as the player on the ordinary horn of 
Beethoven’s time could produce only as closed notes by skilful use of his 
hand in the bell of the instrument. These notes are all very muffled and 
mysterious; they are not easy to produce in this way, and they therefore 
occurred so rarely in orchestral music that conductors used to need some 
experience and decision to protect themselves and Beethoven against the 
round assertion of the average player that the passage was impossible. It 
was, indeed, extremely difficult, but Berlioz, in the chapter which Strauss 
declares (in editing the Grand Traité d’Instrumentation) to be of merely 
historic interest, quotes the very bar that culminates the difficulty, and 
demonstrates that it is skilfully written for the hand-horn. Now it has been 
discovered that Beethoven gave all these passages in this movement to the 
fourth horn, because he knew a fourth horn player who possessed a pioneer 
two-valved specimen of the ventil-horn! The moral is not that we ought to 
play these passages with a boastful confidence to shew that modern instru- 
ments make them child’s-play, but that we ought to admire the sense of 
style and practical wisdom with which Beethoven uses the pioneer new 
instrument in the way best calculated to graft its resources on to the old stock. 

The whole character of the passage is profoundly reflective, tender and 
remote. Its dying fall seems about to be echoed; but instead of an echo the 
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tone becomes rich and full, and the harmony brightens into a full daylight of 
the tonic. The second and last variation bursts in with the richest ornament 
achieved in music since Bach; and now we may appreciate fully the deep 
simplicity of Beethoven’s most elaborate conceptions, inasmuch as through- 
out this variation the wood-wind have the theme without ornament except 
in so far as it is adapted to the prevailing triplet rhythm. The violins are 
silent while the wind instruments finish each phrase with its unadorned 
echo. In due course the point is reached where the wood-wind are dwelling 
upon the final cadence before breaking into one or other of the distant keys 
in which the second theme appeared. Instead of the exquisite soft foreign 
chord there is now a sudden resolute modulation to the sub-dominant and an 
outburst of solemn triumph in which the trumpets enter for the first time. 
The drums also have their first forte; the drum-part being elsewhere through- 
out this movement remarkable for mysterious, soft, rhythmic figures. The 
solemn outburst of triumph yields to a pleading development of the first two 
notes of the theme without ornament. 
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Mark well its four distinct entries within two bars and note that the calm 
continuation in the tonic with what has the freshness of a new melody is 
simply an ornamental version of figure (a). As it proceeds, listen to the bass 
and you will find that the whole first phrase of the theme is moving upwards 
two bars at a time, each pair of bars being repeated. 
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Again the solemn triumph bursts out on the sub-dominant. Now see what 
becomes of the two bars of modulating sequence on figure (a). The magni- 
ficent plunge into the sombre key of D flat, with the four bars in which its 
consequences are worked out; these are the magnified version of those two 
bars, twice as slow and with richer harmonic detail. 























They lead back to the new version of figure (a) which now continues happily, 
echoed bar by bar with another new figure (note the dialogue between the 
drums and the basses). 


























Then the second phrase of the theme is taken up and treated in the same way ; 
at first two bars at a time, then its last bar alone, until it expands into a final 
broad melodious climax. At last nothing is left but the solemn rhythmic 
figure of the drums and the basses, the dying sigh of the clarinets, and the 
throbbing of the strings, from which last arises one final majestic crescendo. 
And hereupon the movement, like most of Beethoven’s late slow movements, 
closes with subtle allusions to figures of the principal melody, in such a way 
as to fill the last bar with articulate musical speech up to its last quarter. 
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FINALE. 


The great problem for Beethoven in the composition of the Ninth Sym- 
phony was obviously that of providing a motive for the appearance of the 
chorus. The general scheme of the whole Symphony as a setting for Schiller’s 
‘‘ Ode to Joy ”’ is simple and satisfactory enough. The first movement gives 
us the tragedy of life. The second movement gives us the reaction from 
tragedy to a humour never purely joyful except in a childhood which is 
itself pathetic when contemplated from that distance of time at which alone 
it can be appreciated. The slow movement is beauty of an order too sublime 
tor a world of action; it has no action, and its motion is that of the stars in 
their courses,—concerning which, however, Beethoven has surprising 
things to tell us later on. But it is a fundamental principle in Beethoven’s 
art that triumph is to be won in the light of common day. Only twice in all 
his works (Sonatas Op. 109 and 111) has Beethoven allowed the conclusion 
of the whole matter to rest in a slow movement of this type—a paradise like 
that of Dante, in which the only action and the only movement is the ascent 
from Heaven to higher Heaven as measured by the enhanced glory in 
Beatrice’s eyes. 

Now we shall find that this account of the first three movements of the 
Ninth Symphony is Beethoven’s own; and the Ninth Symphony is not the 
first work in which he had attempted something of the kind, viz., a search for 
a theme on which the mind could rest as a final solution of typical human 
doubts and difficulties. The Fantasia, Op. 77, adumbrates a search for 
happiness through a storm of conflicting emotions and humours: so bold 
is the sketch and so violent the contrasts during the conflict, that the work 
is hardly to be understood except in the light of the Ninth Symphony. Again 
in the Choral Fantasia a solo pianoforte executes a massive and cloudy intro- 
duction (which at the first performance Beethoven extemporised); the 
orchestra enters group by group, exchanging rhetorical questions with the 
pianoforte; and then the pianoforte settles down to a placid melody not 
unlike a childish foreshadowing of the great choral melody in the Ninth 
Symphony; a set of variations ensues which passes through various tempi 
and keys with developing episodes; until a dramatic crisis is reached giving 
rise to further questions which are answered by the entry of voices, bring- 
ing the matter to a conclusion with a short ode in praise of music. 

In the Ninth Symphony Beethoven’s plan is to remind us of the first 
three movements just as they have been described above; and to reject them 
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one by one as failing to attain the joy in which he believes. After all three 
have been rejected a new theme is to appear, and that theme shall be hailed 
and sung as the Hymn of Joy. Beethoven’s first idea was that a baritone 
should express all this process in words, from the outset, in an impassioned 
recitative. The orchestra was to start with a confused din expressing terror 
and violence, the singer was to rebuke it, whereupon the orchestra was to 
give out the opening of the first three movements after each of which the 
singer was to point out that it was not to the purpose; until, on the appear- 
ance of the new theme the singer accepted it with triumph and set it to 
Schiller’s Ode. Beethoven sketched all the recitative with the necessary 
words; like all sensible people he made no effort to achieve a literary style 
in such a sketch, but wrote the flattest prose to indicate what was going on. 
In any case it would have been a mistake to aim at poetic diction when 
ex hypothest not only is the poem not yet begun, but the music of it has 
not been found. Plain prose is absolutely necessary to this scheme if such 
a recitative is to be sung at all; that being so, Beethoven had no such vanity 
as would prevent him from speedily recognising that he had better commit 
himself to the smallest amount of plain prose that could possibly suffice. 
Moreover, words without metre may be prose, but music without metre is 
recitative ; and recitative, especially in a Symphony, is by all historic associa- 
tion either the most lofty symbolism, or it is pretentious rubbish. Away, 
then, with these paragraphs of amateur prose attempting to describe 
emotions which only music can express. Let the basses of the orchestra 
seem on the point of articulate speech with their passionate recitative. 
Everything is there without words, nor could any words do justice to the 
pathos with which the recitative, after furiously rejecting the tragic solemnity 
of the first movement, seems to hope wistfully for something better, only to 
be stung into indignation by the playful theme of the Scherzo. At the 
appearance of the slow movement the pathos touches perhaps the greatest 
height ever attained in recitative; fully as great as Bach and Handel achieved 
in accompanied recitative with voice and with Bible words. A few wind 
instruments give a halo of mysteriously luminous harmony above the basses 
so long as these remain softened. Then for a moment the passion breaks 
out again in despair; and now comes the new theme. 
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At once the situation is changed; the recitative of the orchestral basses 
greets the new theme with exultation.. The wind band closes the recitative 
with the old appropriate final chords, and instantly the basses take up the 
theme and give it out in full. (It is customary to make an impressive pause 
before this definite entry of the theme; but Beethoven’s notation of the final 
chords of the recitative is against this reading. There is no meaning in his 
putting the last chord at the end of a triple time bar unless it is to have the 
special rhythmic effect of leading straight into the next bar. It may be 
argued that this effect is not convincing; but whether it convinces us or not it 
is thoroughly characteristic of Beethoven’s later style and, like all such 
features, is the only possible alternative to an effect which, if convincing, 
is also the kind of commonplace Beethoven studiously avoids.) 

Here now is the great theme which is to carry the stanzas Beethoven 
has collected from Schiller’s ‘‘ Ode to Joy.’? The melody is in two parts 
of which the second is always repeated. 




















When the basses have given out the whole melody unharmonised, with its 
repeat, the violas in unison with the violoncellos go through it again in a 
higher octave also with the repeat. The double basses have a melodious 
counterpoint, forming with the melody a very interesting two-part harmonic 
framework to which a solitary bassoon adds an inner part melting occasion- 
ally into unison with the melody in a very subtle way.* The first violins enter 
in the soprano octave, and the theme is now in transparent widespread four- 
part harmony, to which the solitary bassoon adds a more symphonic colour 
by doubling the melody at every odd pair of bars (see bars 3-4, 7-8, etc.). 
With the repeat there is now a crescendo: then the theme bursts out in the 








* It has been suggested that the second bassoon should play with the double- 
basses and that its omission is due to some misunderstanding of an abbreviation 
in the autograph. I can see no sign of misunderstanding in the original edition 
of the score which we have in the Reid library. Beethoven was too good a proof- 
reader to leave so voluminous a mistake uncorrected. 

Since this analysis was in the press Sir Charles Stanford writes to me, ‘There is no 
‘‘ question that the znd bassoon is co/ Basso in the Finale of the 9th Symphony. It is 
‘‘in the autograph ; it is written in dy Aimse/fin the copy made for the King of Prussia 
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full wind band, the trumpets blazing at high pitch with the melody, which is 
so simple that they can play every note of it in spite of the imperfect scale 
the trumpet had in Beethoven’s time. (And yet such is Beethoven’s delicate 
feeling that in one place in the 11th bar he avoids a note which the trumpet 
has already played, because at this moment it is so harmonised as to suggest 
something beyond the natural character of the instrument.) 

After the repeat the last four notes (a) of the theme are taken up and 
turned into a neat Codetta which henceforth becomes an integral part of the 
theme as treated in future variations. 


























I give it here as it occurs in the choral statements. 

This Codetta is developed in energetic sequences rising to a climax in 
which fine detail is crowded together in short phrases such as we find in the 
most elaborate paragraphs in the first movement or in Beethoven’s latest 
Sonatas and Quartets. A quite new phrase with a ritardando now appears, 
sounding a reflective note which becomes mysterious in a change to an 
extremely remote key (poco adagio). 
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This is brushed cheerfully aside; but the doubt which it suggested receives 
tragic justification in the renewal of the panic of the introduction, which bursts 
out with greater violence than ever. 

And now comes the revelation. The human voice is heard, summing 





“in Berlin (I’ve seen it) and in the copy he sent to the Philharmonic of London (ditto) 
“he always writes it thus / / / (I think) for about 30 bars.” 

It is very satisfactory to have this question of the bassoon so completely settled. 
Without such evidence it was always possible to argue that the first bassoon would 
lose relief if the second were doubling the bass. But there is no question that the 
beautiful cantabile for the bass is beyond the capacity of the finest double-basses to 
render adequately ; and that the addition of the bassoon at once does it and the double 
basses themselves perfect justice. 
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up the beginning and the end of those instrumental recitatives. Beethoven’s 
one piece of verbal prose is, after all, as fine as any master of style could 
make it. The situation demands a careful abstention from any diction that 
encroaches on poetry. Critics may cavil at the word angenehm, which the 
or ‘‘ pleasant ’’: but a German ear 
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dictionary tells us means “‘ agreeable 


would be accustomed to it as a Biblical word without losing its familiar 
prosaic sense. Beethoven says ‘‘ Oh friends, not these sounds; but let us 
attune Our voices more acceptably and more joyfully.” * 

The wood wind give their first foreshadowing of the theme, the singer 
cries ‘‘ Freude ’’ and is answered by the chorus basses; and then the singer 
gives out the great theme as a setting of the first stanza of Schiller’s Ode. 
The repeat of the second half is given by the chorus in octaves without the 
sopranos, and then the orchestra concludes with the Codetta. 


Sing then of the heav’n descended 
Daughter of the starry realm, 
Joy, by love and hope attended 
Joy whose raptures overwhelm ; 
Joy whose magic re-uniteth 
All that custom sternly parts, 
Brothers all whom joy delighted, 
Reconciler sweet of hearts. (Lady Macfarren’s version.) 


The next stanza is given by the vocal quartet, and the second part of it 
repeated by the full chorus in full-part harmony, the orchestra again con- 
cluding with the Codetta. 


Ye who own the crowning treasure, 
Loyal heart of faithful friend, 
Ye whom love is woe and pleasure, 
To our strain your voices lend, 
Yea, who-e’er ’mid life’s delusion 
One fond heart hath called his own, 
Join us, but on him confusion 
Who nor love nor joy hath known. 


The third stanza is given in an ornamental variation by the quartet (prob- 
ably the most difficult passage ever written for voices). 


Draughts of joy from cup o’erflowing 
Bounteous Nature freely gives, 

Grace to just and unjust shewing, 
Blessing ev’rything that lives. 

Wine she gave to us and kisses, 
Friend to gladden our abode; 

E’en the worm can feel life’s blisses, 
And the Seraph dwells with God. 





* Bulow wickedly used the phrase by way of prelude on the pianoforte 
when he had to play immediately after a dismally bad singer. 
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Again the full chorus repeats the second part with the utmost triumph, and 
this time the Codetta is accompanied by massive vocal harmonies dwelling 
upon the last line—‘‘ und der Cherub steht vor Gott.’’ This is expanded 
with a modulation which suddenly plunges to the dominant of a darker key, 
B flat. 

The blaze of glory vanishes. The solemn silence is broken by 
grotesque sounds in the depths of darkness. These sounds gather into 
rhythm, and take shape as the melody transformed into a military march, 
mysteriously distant, and filling a vast harmonic interval between deep bass 
and its shrill treble. Ruskin has finely described the Grotesque Ideal as a 
true artist’s attitude towards things too sublime for human understanding ; 
and that is unquestionably one of Beethoven’s reasons for this treatment of 
the stanza in which the poet exhorts mankind to run their course as joyfully 
as the stars in the heavens. 

But there was another motive which impelled Beethoven towards the 
Grotesque Ideal here. He had dismissed all illusions about Napoleon as 
soon as Napoleon made himself Emperor, but he had not dismissed the 
poet’s ideals of war and victory. No artist, certainly no musician, has 
more forcibly sounded the true note of military music than Beethoven. He 
did not often write or wish to write a military march, but whenever he did 
he struck with unerring accuracy the formidable note which should underlie 
the strains which are to inspire those who march to them. Nowhere has 
the terror of war been so simply and so adequately presented as in the Dona 
nobis pacem of the Mass in D. Beethoven indulges in no silly realism (we 
may ignore his pot-boiler, the Battle Symphony): he tells us no details about 
war, but he unfailingly gives the note of terror wherever war is symbolised. 
In this light we must read the military character of his setting of Schiller’s 
stanza about the stars in their courses. Thomas Hardy has said of the facts 
of astronomy that when we come to such dimensions the sublime ceases and 
ghastliness begins. Beethoven is not afraid of the depths of the starry 
spaces—not more afraid than he was of Napoleon’s armies; and so it is his 
military note which he sounds when Schiller compares heroes with the stars 
in their courses. 


Glad as suns through ether wending 
Flaming course with might pursue, 

Conquest in your train attending 
Speed ye, brothers glad and true. 


A solo tenor declaims the stanza triumphantly, but in broken phrases 
which seem to stagger dizzily across the rhythms of the variation. A male- 
voice chorus joins in on the repetition of the second part, which is concluded 
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with the Codetta. Then the orchestra breaks into a double fugue of which 
the one subject is derived from the original melody, and the second subject 
from its transformation into march rhythm. 



































This double fugue is worked out with great energy, passing through various 
keys, and aiming at the dominant of B on which there is a mighty unison 
climax. As this dies away, three notes of the main melody appear softly in 
B major, then again in B minor. The bass drops in an impressive way from 
B to A which we shall recognise again later, 


























and then the full chorus bursts out with the first stanza of the poem set to 
the unvaried original theme, while the whole string band accompanies with a 
running bass in the triplet rhythm. After the repeat the orchestra begins 
the Codetta but breaks off abruptly at its second bar. A mighty new 
theme appears sung by the tenors and basses and supported by the bass 
trombone, the first entry of the trombone since the Scherzo. This is the 
song of the universal brotherhood of man, well-placed in harmonious 
reaction from that military note associated with the stars in their courses. 









































The sopranos take up the new theme; and then the basses answer with 
another and yet more solemn note, ‘‘ Brothers above the starry vault there 


” * This again is repeated in full harmony 


surely dwells a loving Father. 








* Lady Macfarren’s translation, though skilfully designed for singing, here 
reverses Schiller’s and Beethoven’s conception, the point of which is not to fall 
prostrate, but to rise from prostration and look upwards to the Father above the 
starry vault. 
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by all the voices. To strike these solemn notes is only too easy for a small 
artist; but great artists, when they strike them, do as Beethoven does; they 
show by instinct, not by antiquarian knowledge, that these are the oldest 
harmonies in the world. Beethoven had opportunities for understanding 
the church modes as used by Palestrina; he was not as completely cut off 
from them by temperament and training as was, for instance, Mendelssohn. 
On the other hand he had nothing like the scholarship in such matters shown 
in modern times by Sir Charles Stanford and Mr Holst. Yet here, as in 
the *‘ Incarnatus ’’ of the Mass in D and in the Lydian slow movement of 
the A minor Quartet, he shows exactly the Palestrina instinct for the expres- 
sion of awe, mystery and infinity, in terms of pure concord and subtle inter- 
mixture of key. 

And now comes the stupendous claim that Joy is meant to raise us from 
our prostrate awe to the starry heights where the Godhead dwells. I give a 
literal translation, as here the printed English versions fail : 


Ye millions, do you fall prostrate? 
Dost thou, oh World, feel the presence of the Creator? 
Seek Him beyond the starry vault! 
Above the stars He surely dwells. 


This is the central thought of the Ninth Symphony, and it also underlies 
Beethoven’s whole treatment of the liturgical text of his Mass in D, where we 
have throughout the Gloria, the Credo, and the Sanctus three conceptions 
continually emphasised; first the divine glory, secondly, and always in 
immediate contrast, the awe-struck prostration of mankind, and thirdly, the 
human divinity of Christ (‘‘ Qui propter nos homines ’’; ‘‘ et homo factus 
est ’’). : 

As in the Mass in D''so here in the Ninth Symphony, the thought of 
divine glory overawes at first, only to inspire action. The chorus breaks into 
a torrential double fugue on the two main themes, the invocation to Joy, and 
the appeal to the brotherhood of mankind. 






































This fugue (the standard example of Beethoven’s extreme demands on the 
voices, justified in this instance by convincing effect) rises to its notorious 
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climax in which the sopranos hold a high A for 12 bars. After this terrific 
outburst there is an abrupt plunge into the deepest prostration, from which 
again mankind raises itself in contemplation of the Father above the starry 
vault. And now, before the final climax, comes that full revelation of 
Beethoven’s range which is seldom absent from his greatest works; the note 
which only the greatest poets can master, and which lesser artists avoid 
because it offends their pride. The main theme has been given several 
complete variations for the orchestra and for the voices; it has been 
developed in episodes and interludes: the second theme has been stated; 
and the two themes have been combined in a double fugue. Now comes the 
Coda. And the note of the Coda is the purest happiness of childhood; 
nothing like it had been sounded in music since Mozart’s ‘* Magic Flute ”’; 
and if we are shocked at the notion of comparing Beethoven’s endless Round 
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with the happiness of Papageno and Papagena, why, then the poet and the 
composer may twit us with our slavery to fashion which sternly separates 
what the magic of joy unites again. Beethoven regards this child-like note 
as the very consummation of joy in Gloria Dei Patris. There is 
only one way to understand an artist of Beethoven’s range and that is to 
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assume that he means what he says and that he has ample experience 
of the best way to say it. It is mot necessary to assume that he 
is infallible; but it is quite idle to compare his range of style with something 
narrower, and to rule out as in bad taste whatever exceeds those limits. It 
is strange but true also of other artists besides Beethoven, that the very 
points which give most offence to superior persons are just those in which the 
great artist most whole-heartedly echoes his predecessors. Not only does 
the Round just quoted recall Papageno and Papagena, but when it 
suddenly drops into a slow tempo (poco adagio) as Papageno and Papagena 
did, it rises to one of Mozart’s most characteristic forms of medial cadence; 












































indeed we confidently expect the notes I have put in brackets; but here the 
Round intervenes again, gathering itself up as before into the full chorus ; 
and so leading again to the poco adagio. And here a miracle happens. The 
solo voices enter in a bright new key, B major, and turn the Mozartian medial 
cadence into a wonderful florid cadenza that expands grandly and ends on 
the heights in this distant region. It is the same region to which, after 
the military variation of the stars in their courses, the energetic instrumental 
fugue led; and now the same thing happens as happened then (Ex. 30), 
but in a much more subtle and simple form. The key of B major becomes 
minor, and while its upper notes are still being held the bass drops down to 
A. It is as if the four solo voices had ascended into the heavens and had 
then expressed by their change of harmony the link between heaven and 
earth. The orchestra at first hesitating but with growing confidence, repeats 
the message (that is to say, this mysterious step in the bass)— 
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and in a moment the whole mass of singers and voices is ablaze with the 
wildest outburst of joy. In all this final fury, with the big drum, cymbals 
and triangle marking time with frenzied persistence, Beethoven maintains 3 
his Greek simplicity and subtlety of proportion. It is only in externals 7 
that the music seems to break all bounds; the substance and form is as 
exactly measured as the most statuesque coda of any string-quartet, and most 
of all in that supreme stroke of genius, the sudden drop into a slow triple 
time (7aestoso) with a lyric turn of melody, on the words “Daughter of 
Elysium.”’ 
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In this solemn ¢empo the chorus finishes, and then the orchestra ‘rushes headlong 
to the end. Even here there is no waste of energy, no chaos nor anything 
perfunctory. The very last bars are a final uprush of melody which 




















happens to be quite new and might easily have been an important theme. 
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I. MARCH, “ The Garb of Old Gaul,” - - General Reid 


Il. OVERTURE to Leonora, No. 2 - - - - beethoven 


THE OPERATIC PRELUDE AND THE PERFECT TONE-POEM. 


It is a commonplace of criticism to say that the opera Fidelio proves 
Beethoven’s ignorance of the theatre; and throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century there was overwhelming temptation to those musicians 
who admitted no dramatic music except Wagner’s, to explain away the 
embarrassing fact that Fidelio invariably makes a deep impression in spite 
of the many obscurities of its libretto and the difficulties of the music. An 
adequate account of Fidelio (or, as it was first called, Leonora), and its place 
in Beethoven’s art was not to be expected so long as the musical world was 
divided between Wagnerian martyrs and persons with a conscientious objec- 
,tion to all forms of opera. As for me, I have been diagnosed as a case of 
paralysis of mind by an eminent critic who happened to see some notes of 
mine indicating that Fidelio is after all quite a good opera. It certainly is 
a horribly embarrassing phenomenon for exclusive Wagnerians, and it is 
even a worse stumbling-block to those abstract-minded musicians who object 
to all recognition of the rhetorical force of purely instrumental music. 

Some writers have even gone so far as to deny that Beethoven’s style 
is dramatic at all; maintaining this position by pointing out that if certain 
passages in Fidelio are dramatic, they are not more dramatic than similar 
passages in the pianoforte sonatas, string quartets and symphonies. Such 
writers are perhaps to this extent in sympathy with Beethoven, and their 
criticism therefore so far just, that they are making the very mistakes that 
Beethoven made in his first version of his opera. But unfortunately they 
make them on the assumption that dramatic expression in instrumental music 
is more reserved and less intense than that of music for the stage. Now we 
shall never understand the esthetics of opera (nor even of instrumental 
music) until we realise that dramatic expression on the stage is merely more 
immediate in its effect, and that it is in the interests of intensity and concen- 
tration that 
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absolute music ’’ demands conditions untrammelled by the 
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stage. If we once fix our attention upon the right illustrations this ceases 
even to appear paradoxical. Few things in opera are more effective, for 
instance, than the short passage at the beginning of Don Giovanni where 





thé»Commendatore is killed. Is the passage too highly pitched in rhetoric 
for a symphony ?- Would it, if introduced into a symphony of Mozart’s or § 
Beéthoven’s, throw the rest of the work into the shade or seem exaggerated 
in tone? On the contrary, the ‘passage is precisely the sort of thing Mozart F 
wrote in his symphonies at the age of twelve, where it sounds as dry and 1 
without atmosphere as the corresponding thing in slabs of scene-painting 
would look if transported from the stage to the walls of an academy exhibi- ; 
tion. The real objection to theatrical art when it is removed from the theatre | 
is always that it is sketchy and bald. The tremolos that have such a fine 
gruesome effect in the incantation scene in the Freischiitz sound ridiculous ; 
when. Weber introduces them into a piece of chamber-music. When 
Beethoven attacked, somewhat late in life for a first opera, the problems 
presented to him by Fidelio, he encountered a most unlucky combination of 
circumstances and influences which his own dramatic instincts served only 
to aggravate. He was too much in revolt against the eighteenth century to 
appreciate a comedy of manners. This unfortunately meant that the one 
‘supreme master of opera from whom he could have learned exactly what. he 
needed was the one whose libretti most scandalised him. If only Mozart 
had lived to come, as Beethoven did, under the influence of Cherubini, and to 
take up the heroic romantic vein which was arising in French opera, then 
Beethoven might have profited by Mozart’s experience. As it was, the 






only master from whom Beethoven could learn to set the kind of drama that — 
apealed to his sympathies was Cherubini, who, with all his mastery and 
nobility of style, lacked precisely that quality of dramatic movement which 
Mozart had both by instinct and experience, and which Beethoven had 
already acquired in instrumental music to an extent altogether transcending 
the possibilities of theatrical music. The strange and touching result was — 
that Beethoven impetuously threw himself at Cherubini’s feet, explicitly 
and personally acknowledging him as his master; a compliment which poor 
Cherubini could return only by complaining that Beethoven’s music made him 
sneeze. Cherubini’s chef d’ceuvre, Les deux Journées or the Water Carrier, 
was based on a tale of a heroic woman who in a series of thrilling adventures — 
rescues her husband from death as a political prisoner. The author of the 
libretto had written at least two more libretti on much the same theme. One 
of these, Heléne (containing the idea of a trumpet-signal behind the stage — 
as deus ex machina), was composed by Méhul; while Fidelio, ou L’amour — 
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conjugal, was the subject which attracted Beethoven, as the heroism of the 
woman and the tragic plight of the prisoner are here on a far greater scale 
than in the other two stories. There were two things, however, which 
Beethoven did not know. One was that Mozart would never accept a libretto 
until the librettist had shown himself thoroughly reasonable in threshing 
out every problem of musical importance to the composer. The other was 
that the whole French school of opera, of which the Italian Cherubini was 
by far the greatest master, had long ago.completely abandoned (if it had 
ever seriously tackled) the problem of reconciling musical and dramatical 
movement, and that French libretti of that period were designed accordingly. 
Mozart seems constitutionally incapable of deficiencies in movement. 
Beethoven is no less incapable of leaving a problem of movement unsolved, 
though his first sketches may get into difficulties. When he came to com- 
pose Fidelio he threw his whole dramatic energy into a story the climax, of 
which was highly dramatic and impressive; but it took him nine years, 
from 1805 to 1814, to find out that the first part of the libretto was designed 
like a vaudeville, full of absurdities which Mozart would never have allowed 
to stand. When Leonora was first produced the critics complained that 
words and passages were repeated far too often. It is a touching proof of 
Beethoven’s docility that he, with every natural disposition towards the 
most immediate and terse dramatic expression, should have been misled 
purely by taking Cherubini as his model in this obvious and easily remedi- 
able defect. In the final version of Fidelio, as produced, in 1814, 
Beethoven secured the services of a very much more experienced craftsman 
to revise the libretto, and the result was at last a fairly coherent and consistent 
work of art, though there are still some obscurities left in the first act, parti- 
cularly in the complete lack of motive for the music to interrupt the dialogue 
where it does, or for the dialogue to interrupt the music. But perhaps the 
most impressive result of Beethoven’s nine years of meditation on the 
subject. of this opera that had cost him so much thought is the fact that 
the Leonora Overtures, which had been inspired by the heroic climax of the 
last act, proved to be too great for use in connexion with the opera at all. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how Beethoven ever brought himself down to the 
love affairs of the jailer’s daughter as an opening to his first act after such 
a tremendous prelude as the Leonora Overture was even in its first version. 
The first version is of course that known as ‘“‘ No. 2.’’ Leonora No. 1 is 
the latest of the three overtures and is on entirely different material, and 
being the smallest, is by far the most suitable for connexion with any but 
the final version of Fidelio, for which Beethoven in 1814 composed the one 
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entirely suitable prelude. The overture to Fidelio in E major, dramatic, 
brilliant, terse, and with an indication of some formidable force in the back- 
ground, is in just the right mood and tone to indicate that there is something 
serious behind the pretty comedy of Jaquino and Marzellina on which the 
curtain rises. In fact, by 1814 Beethoven had learnt the musical ‘‘ values ”’ 
of the stage. In 1805 he had his instincts, which were undoubtedly 
theatrical as well as dramatic; but not even the endless vexations of the 
production .of his opera could enlighten him as to their true cause, and in 
1806 very little of the extensive revision which he gave to the work was 
better than mutilation and experiment. Not until the libretto was severely 
taken in hand by an expert in 1814 was it possible for Beethoven to: get to 
the root of the matter, where the composition was remediable at all. In the 
meantime the one thing that really profited by the revision of 1806 was the 
Overture, but it profited in a fatal way, which raised it to one of the greatest 
instrumental compositions in existence and at the same time ensured that it 
should absolutely kill the first act. This is how Weingartner comes to find 
that Leonora No. 2 is an eminently successful dramatic introduction, while 
Leonora No. 3 is a great concert-piece. It isnot because ‘‘ No. 3”’ is less 
dramatic than ‘‘ No. 2.’? The trouble with Leonora No. 3 is that, like all 
great instrumental music, it is about ten times as dramatic as anything that 
could possibly be put on the stage. Here again we must discriminate. Sir 
George Grove, for instance, got into extraordinary difficulties in connecting 

Leonora No. 3 with the subject of Fidelio at all, probably for no other reason 
- than that he was so deeply impressed by it as a piece of instrumental music. 
Unfortunately he tried to give his reasons, and gave some of the worst the 
mind of man could devise. He argued that the subject of the rescue of a 
prisoner from a petty country jail was too small for so wonderful a composi- 
tion, and that the least one could think of was the sufferings of a beleaguered 
city. Grove must have understood music and life better than to believe in 
this argument himself. If there is one thing certain about art and life it is 
that the heroic acts or sufferings of the individual are as big as the mind 
can hold, and that the horrors and heroisms of a besieged city are not 
emotionally cumulative. Beethoven found the heroic devotion of Leonora, 
the faithful wife, a more inspiring subject than any romantic story of young 
love, or any general catastrophe of war.. He knew as much as most civilians 
about war, and-if in those Napoleonic times a subject had been brought to 
his attention which implied the heroic devotion of a thousand faithful wives, 
he would still have had the sense to see that the sublimest artistic treatment 
of that subject would consist in taking a single case. 
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Let us now compare the two great Leonora Overtures on the lines we 
have thus prepared for, namely, that both are inspired by a theme which 
Beethoven rightly considered sublime, and that they are not so much earlier 
and later versions of a sketch and a finished execution of the same work, as 
that the earlier is definitely a theatrical prelude, while the later is, though 
Beethoven did not at first realise the fact, an ideal piece of instrumental 
music. Otherwise we shail get into a hopeless tangle if we regard the 
alterations in Leonora No. 3 as of the nature of criticisms of ‘‘ No. 2.”’ 


Introduction.—The first alteration is in the first bars, which in the 
earlier version begin with what Sir George Grove, in his Irish vein, called 
a ‘‘ false start ’— 























That is to say, the figure (a) is given separately in ‘‘ No. 2”’ before being 
embodied in the long descending scale. But the listener who has never 

_ heard any of the Leonora Overtures before, must be gifted with a spirit of 
prophecy if he takes that very emphatic opening of ‘‘ No. 2”’ for a “ false 
start.’ When Beethoven wrote ‘‘ No. 2”’ he must have meant (a) as a 
definite figure and the long scale as a development of it. And if we enquire 
further into the meaning of this figure (a) we find that it foreshadows 
Florestan’s aria, which, after a mysterious modulation to the distant key of 
B minor, enters in A flat, the key in which it is to appear in the opera when 
Florestan sings memories of his wife and his ‘‘ fight for truth ’’ that brought 
him to die in chains and darkness— 





























As the quotation shows, the two Overtures differ in the details of this 
melody, and they also differ from not less than three other different versions 
which Beethoven made for Florestan’s aria. 
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The omission of the first three notes:of Leonora No. 2 of course 
obliterates the reference to figure (a), and is extremely significant as showing 
at once how full Beethoven’s work is of close thematic connexions, and how 
completely indifferent Beethoven is to their being recognised. It is enough 
for him that they should exist, like the hidden laws of Nature. — 

The continuation of Florestan’s theme is a wonderful series of remote 
modulations on figure (a). The first six bars are in ‘‘ No. 3” compressed 
from the vast but regular eight bars of the earlier version. The next five 
bars, where (a) appears in the bassoons and basses, with light triplets in 
dialogue between violins and flute, are compressed from ten bars of a much 
more elaborate and exciting passage in ‘‘ No. 2,’’ leading in both cases to 4 
tremendous crash of the full orchestra on the chord of A flat, while the 
violins rush up and down in gigantic scales. In the earlier version this 
erash is repeated (with a change of harmony) after a bar’s silence, and in this 
“slow time such a silence is surprisingly long. Beethoven then follows the 
second crash by fortissimo short chords, each at a bar’s distance. But in 
Leonora No. 3 he does not wish his introduction to be so gigantic or even 
so impressive. He approves of his earlier material, but prefers to state it in 
a less startling way. It is enough for him that the new version should 
cover the same ground as the old in key and phrase, without indulging in 
effects that leave no room for growth to unexpected climaxes later on. So 
he has only one great crash in A flat, and fills up the gaps between the short 
fortissimo chords by quavers on the wood-wind. 

Then follows a passage on the dominant of C as a preparation for the 
Allegro. In ‘‘ No. 3” it is five bars long, and is founded on a phrase (b) 
that forms the staple of the earlier part of the development in the Allegro. 
The corresponding passage in Leonora No. 2 was fourteen bars long, and, | 
though closely resembling this in character and outline, was not sufficiently 
definite to be made the subject of allusions later on. Lastly, Beethoven 
alters the amazingly impressive notes which in ‘‘ No. 2’ led to the Allegro 





with dark mysterious colouring into something much more normal. 
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Altogether his revision of his introduction is not pleasing to: that habit of 
mind which studies works of art from one fine point to the next, and neglects 
to consider them as wholes. 

The opening of the Allegro, up to the end of the second subject, is sub- 
stantially the same in both versions, except that Beethoven skips four bars 
wherever he can. In the crescendo that continues the theme Beethoven 
leaves out four bars at the beginning, in order to put in a fortissimo delay 
of four bars just where we expect the climax. Then, as the full orchestra 
takes up the theme, Beethoven takes the opportunity of keeping up the 
fortissimo more continuously in ‘‘ No. 3’ than in ‘‘ No. 2.’’ Example 4, 
which in “‘ No. 2 ” interrupts the tuiti by its appearance piano on the ’cellos, 
is in “* No. 3’ given by the full orchestra— 


Be eee this Se 
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In the passage that follows in ‘‘ No. 3’ he, however, allows pianos and 
fortes to alternate rapidly, instead of the fortissimo of ‘‘ No. 2.’’ And it is 
important to note that he uses triplet tremolo quavers in the first version 
throughout his tuttis, thereby showing that he was thinking of a slower 
tempo than that which is obviously right in Leonora No. 3. This difference 
of tempo is of the utmost importance in performance; and throughout 
Leonora No. 2 we need to remember that Beethoven knew nothing about 
‘No. 3 until he came to write it. 

The passage leading to E major for the second subject is much 
shortened, and much louder and less mysterious in the later than in the 
earlier version; and the second subject itself is re-scored beyond recognition 
by the eye, though to the ear it is much the same in both overtures. It 
begins with a transformation of Florestan’s aria, with wonderful remote 
modulations— | 












































and though the scoring of *‘ No. 3” is much easier and simpler than in 
** No. 2,’’ the later version will be seen to divide the melody between instru- 
‘ments on different planes. The sequences and subsidiary themes that follow 
grow at once to a fortissimo in the earlier version, but in ‘* No. 3 ’” they are 
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given intensely, quietly, and mysteriously, only at the last moment coming 
to a fortissimo as they approach the great syncopated scale-theme, suggested, 
no doubt, by (a)— 











The quotation shows how the wood instruments in “‘ No. 3’ are following 
the syncopated theme on the beat, a feature which is not found in “* No. 2.” 
Moreover, ‘* No. 3’’ disposes of the theme in eight formal bars, whereas 
‘“ No. 2’ continues discursively for seventeen. ‘‘ No. 3’ ends-its exposi- 
tion with a little cadence theme of two bars in which the horns are answered 
by the full orchestra, and this is followed by a descending sequence for the 


violins alone, which leads quietly without a break into the development, the. 


change to the minor mode being one of the well-known romantic moments 
n ‘‘ No. 3.’’ All this is very different from ‘‘ No. 2,’’? which has substan- 
tially the same two-bar cadence-theme in quite different scoring, but 
continues in a triumphant forte, ending in a sustained note followed by a 
remote modulation that marks off the development from the exposition by 
a typical coup de theatre. 

At this point Leonora No. 3 takes leave of Leonora No. 2, and has no 
more in common with it (except the idea of the trumpet-call behind the 
scene) till we come to the coda. We may still, however, find it profitable 
to contrast the two versions, as the differences are as unexpected as ever. 
The mind that lives indolently on fine passages and special effects will find 


even more to regret here than in the revision to the introduction. The. 


development of Leonora No. 2 begins as we have said, by a coup de thédtre 
which plunges us into F major, from which point Florestan’s aria is carried 
on in rising sequences alternating with plaintive dialogues on figure (d) 
until the key of D major is reached. Here the whole first theme, as at the 
opening of the Allegro, bursts out in the violoncellos, leading to G major. 
(This use of the dominant in the course of the development has a very happy 
effect; how happy Beethoven himself did not realise until at quite a different 
point in ‘‘ No. 3’ he raised it to a sublime level.) At this point (in 
‘“ No. 2’) the violoncello continues with Ex. 5, which is taken up by the 
wood-wind; and now follows a series of mysterious and remote modulations, 
mostly pianissimo, with an intensely characteristic episodic figure in the 
bass and wood-wind, and a sustained level of lofty inspiration that entitles 
it to a place among Beethoven’s grandest conceptions— 


























In Leonora No. 3 Beethoven, with a self-denial almost unparalleled in art, 
writes as if all this had never existed, and founds all the earlier part of the 
development on a very large and simple sequence of great orchestral crashes 
of single chords sustained for four bars, alternating with quiet plaintive 
eight-bar phrases founded on figure (b) of the introduction (see No. 3), com- 
bined with (c) of the first subject, to which is added as we proceed a develop- 
ment of figure (d) like that already mentioned in ‘* No. 2.” 





























Five long steps of this process lead, with a short crescendo, to a stormy 
tutti in which figure (c) of the main theme is imitated between violins and 
basses in rising sequence. In twenty bars this leads, with a rush of 
ascending scales, to a pause on B flat, and a trumpet-call is heard behind. the 
stage. In “‘ Leonora No. 2”’’ the storm breaks out quite suddenly after a 
much longer and almost entirely pianissimo development, and it is worked 
up for forty-four bars before closing with the trumpet-call, which is more 
florid and in the key of E flat; a not very remote key, and much less startling 
than B flat, which is of all possible keys the most opposed to C major. We 
are now about to learn Beethoven’s motives for his stern rejection of all the 


finest features of ‘‘ Leonora No. 2.’ The young author who was. advised 
to strike out all his finest passages, would hardly have had that advice given 
him if they had been as fine as those Beethoven rejected. | Beethoven’s 


motives are not those that prompted that advice; he has struck out his finest 
passages, not because (like that young author’s) they were in poor -taste, 
but because he needs room to develop something finer. The fact is that 
‘“ Leonora No. 2”’ is too gigantic up to the present point to be worked out 
within the reasonable limits of an orchestral piece in classical style at all; 
and we find that after the trumpet-call Beethoven makes no attempt to treat 
the rest of it on the same scale, but simply brings in Florestan’s aria in 
C major in its original form (Adagio 3/4), and without attempting any such 
thing as a recapitulation of the first and second subjects of the Allegro, goes 
straight on to a coda, which we will compare in due course with its vastly 
larger version in Leonora No. 3. Continuing now with ‘‘ No. 3,’’ we have, 
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then, in the surprising key of B flat, the trumpet-call of the watchman on the 
tower, warning the scoundrel Pizarro that the Minister has arrived to investi- 
gate his unlawful detention of his own private enemies in the state prison of 
which he is governor; and that therefore it is too late for him to 
put Florestan and his heroic wife out of the way. The flutes and clarinets 
sing the melody which accompanies Florestan’s and Leonora’s breathless 
exclamation: ‘‘ Ach! du bist gerettet! Grosser Gott! ’’? (There is no trace 


of this passage in ‘* No. 2,’ though the: material for it was already present 
in the opera)— 


(I number the bars in fours, so as to indicate the rhythm. Some analysts 


























identify the first four notes with (c) of the main theme. I cannot believe in 
thematic references that contradict the rhythmic sense; and even when 
external evidence shows that they have some foundation, the lesson of the 
first bars of the introduction is surely that these things are often of no 
importance in the composer’s own: mind). 

The trumpet-call is given again (a little louder, according to the direc- 
tion in the opera); and the song of thanks re-enters in the remote key of G 
flat, leading very slowly and quietly to G major. We are now beginning to 
learn a lesson in proportion. Beethoven has, by his compressions and 
alterations, gained a hundred bars, or nearly a third of the bulk up to the 
trumpet-call. (Leonora No. 3 reaches that point in 236 bars as against the 
335 of Leonora No. 2.) He has thus left room to grow; and so he continues 
his development at leisure, with a sunshiny passage in which the flute 
and bassoon give in G major (the dominant, used, as I have already hinted, 
with the most sublime and unexpected effect at this point) the substance of 
the tutti that followed the first subject, from which No. 5 was quoted. 
Suddenly all is still, except for the strings climbing upwards with figure (c). 
Then there is: a perfectly unadorned rising slow chromatic scale in 
octaves, leading with immense deliberation to the above-mentioned tutti 
(containing, No. 5), fortissimo in the tonic as at first. This does duty for 
the recapitulation of the first subject, and leads at once to the second, which 
is given in full, with no alteration except the necessary transposition to the 
tonic. , The syncopated scale theme (No. 8) leads straight to the coda, 
which begins with Florestan’s aria once more, as in the second subject. 
This corresponds roughly with the Adagio that followed the trumpet-call in 
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Leonora No. 2; but the gain in not changing the tempo is immense, and 
the passage is much expanded so as to keep us much more in suspense— | 
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Again we may note that the alteration obliterates the original connexion 
between the last notes of the Florestan figure and the sequence of scales with 
which the peroration begins. The idea in ‘‘ No. 2” is to turn the last notes 
of the theme into a staccato scale passage capable of making an effective 
short crescendo in the original allegro tempo, so as to lead quickly to a 
brilliant final presto. The idea in ‘‘ No. 3 ”’ is that of a whirlwind of sound, 
presto from the beginning, twice as long as the earlier passage, and relying 
upon its intrinsically exciting quality of sound-in a way which makes any 
question of its derivation merely pedantic. The logic of the excitement is 
rather to be sought in the enormous breadth of the coda to which. it leads. 
In ‘‘ No. 2” the first theme bursts out presto in a diminution. This is to say 
that besides being presto it was also rhythmically twice as fast, with quavets 
for crotchets. In ‘* No. 3’ there is no doubt that this would: not do, though 
after the first two bars the framework is for some time the same in both 
Overtures, the scoring being brighter and less bustling in detaib'in ‘‘.No. 3.” 
Soon we come to the syncopated scale theme (No. 7). ‘‘ No. 3’ first gives 
it for eight bars pianissimo instead of being part of an unvaried fortissimo 
as in the early version. It gains still greater breadth in ‘‘ No. 3.’ from the 
fact that it is now for the first time prolonged, whereas in ‘‘ No. 2”? it was 
already as long when it first occurred at the end of the second subject. 

The tremendous passage that follows in ‘‘ No. 3,’’ leading through 
another and even more deliberate slow chromatic scale to a really terrific 
climax on a chord of the minor ninth, is entirely new and makes the rejected 
grandeurs of “‘ No. 2’ fade into insignificance. This is the very point at 
which the coda of ‘‘ No. 2”’’ ceases to aim higher than an interesting 
theatrical finish. ‘* No. 3,’’ the grandest overture ever written, then 
returns to the joyful reiteration of the figure of its main theme, and ends in 
the utmost height of triumph. 
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III. ADAGIO in E, for Violin and Orchestra, - - - Mozart 


Violn—MrR HERMAN LEYDENSDORFF. 


This broad and dignified aria for violin was produced by Mozart as a 
substitute for the more kittenish slow movement of his A major violin-concerto, 
on.an occasion when that work was played by a violinist named Brunetti, who, 
we may infer, wanted an opportunity of displaying his full range of tone. We 
need not infer that Mozart wished the new adagio to remain permanently as a 
part of the A major concerto, the childlike humour of which it would only 
embarrass, . Public performances of concertos, even as late as Chopin’s time, 
were given in conditions that make it a marvel that the great composers showed 
any sense of unity of mood and style; and Mozart had more to gain than to 
lose by pleasing Brunetti in a performance where the first movement was to be 
given in the first part of the concert and the rest in the second part after several 
other. items. On the other hand we gain a rare addition to the small number of 
single movements for violin and orchestra ; a piece at least as important as the 
violin Romances of Beethoven, and, for all its seemingly automatic handling of 
forms already highly conventionalised, far more distinguished in style. 

The orchestral violins (but not the lower strings) are muted, and the wind- 
band consists of two flutes and two horns. The A major concerto has oboes 
instead of flutes, and thus Mozart seems to be taking special measures to throw 
the solo violin into higher relief in this movement. With this tiny orchestra he 
achieves many remarkable tone-colours by a few unexpected holding-notes and 
by sforzandos in the inner parts. 

Ex. 1 shows the main theme; Ex. 2 a characteristically pregnant connect- 
ing link ; and Ex. 3 is the beginning of the second subject — 
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CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, °- E . 5 Nardini 
‘Violn—Mr HERMAN LEYDENSDORFFE. 


-Nardini was a pupil of Tartini, and his style shows Italian violin-traditions 
under the influence of the new sonata-styles of Mozart and Haydn in much the 
same way as the style of Boccherini. That is to say, we distinctly recognise 
that this music is no longer within what we might recognise as a Handelian 
orbit ; and yet we see no’signs of the dramatic sense of development which is 
never far below the horizon in even the earliest Haydn and Mozart. 

“Nardini’s playing was described by contemporaries as extremely pathetic. 
His compositions have been said to lack’ the fire and grandeur of his master, 
Tartini; but this is (as with Boccherini) a vaguer way ‘of saying that they 


represent a compromise between an old tradition and a new kind of art the 


pioneers of which do not themselves fully understand. Nardini and Boccherini 
write on the scale of the sonata-style, not realising that its import is dramatic, 
and they write with the resources of the older rhetoric which is equal only to 
narrative. The best results are delightful, but you must not expect power, either 
new or old. One or two sonatas. of Nardini are well known; but his concertos 
will be a novelty to most concert-goers. A set of six appeared as his Opus I 
in Amsterdam, some time before’ 1765. 


IV. CONCERTO in C minor, for Two Violins (restored from 
the Clavier version), - - . - - Bach 


Violins —MEssrs HERMAN LEYDENSDORFF and 
JULIUS: ROENTGEN, Junr. 


(Allegro) 
_ Adagio: leading to 
Allegro. 


Continuo— 7. he Weber Duples Coupler Piano (invented by Emanuel Moér.) 


Bach’s extant works include eight clavier concertos, three concertos for 
two claviers, and two for three claviers, besides a transcription for four 
claviers of a concerto by Vivaldi. On the other hand only three violin 
concertos and one concerto for two violins have been preserved. Yet the study 
of allthese concertos in connexion with each other and with the rest of Bach’s 
work reveals that as a matter of fact only three of the clavier concertos (the 
C major double concerto, the D major Brandenburg concerto, and the A’ minor 
concerto) are originally clavier music at all, that all the rest are: wonderful 
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arrangements of violin concertos; and, accordingly, that at least three violin 
concertos and one concerto for two violins have been lost. Their. restoration 
from the clavier versions is possible with a very small margin of error; and 
in performing the C minor double concerto with two violins (instead of two 
claviers) and ‘filling out the harmony (with some ‘aid from Bach’s own new 
left-hand clavier-passages) on the cembalo stop of one of Mr Emanuel Moér’s 
Duplex-coupler pianofortes, we are probably coming as near as a large modern 
concert-hall-can approach to the original intentions of the composer. 

The C minor Concerto is twin-brother to the well-known D-minor. Concerto — 
for two violins: indeed the slow movement of the C minor contains a figure 
(marked A in Ex. 3) which might easily drift into the other slow movement. 
But there are notable individual features: e¢g., the solo echoes in:the opening 
tutte of the first movement— Se) 











After the zu¢ti paragraph with its two ideas, the solo violins enter with a 
_cantabile of their own— 
Ex. 2— 








and the rest of the movement is built up with Bach’s usual architecture of solo 
paragraphs culminating in entries of the zz¢éz in the various related keys until 
the harmonic ground has been surveyed on all sides. The movement is terse, 
and the solos remain in close touch with the ¢z¢/zs throughout. 

The Adagio (like the well-known Largo of the D minor double concerto) 
begins with a broad melody— 








stated by the second player and answered in the dominant by the first. The 
accompaniment is in rich pizzicato chords, until late in the movement where 
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a deep poetic touch appears in the entry of solemn holding-notes while the solo 
players develop a wistful new theme— 


Ex. 4— 











The staccato :marks:and slurs are Bach’s own. 

Unlike its famous twin brother, this movement does not complete itself, 
‘but leads to the dominant of C minor so as to break into the finale. Of this we 
need quote only the spirited main theme— 




















In the slow movement a glance at the bass of the extant clavier version will 
/convince any reasonable person that it is a positive duty to restore this work 
‘from a condition in which it can be played only on instruments incapable of 
‘representing it without makeshifts ; while the brilliant passages of the finale, 
though quite easy to play on keyed instruments, have no particular. meaning 
‘thereon, but are in the finest violin style. If we ask why Bach arranged these 
works for less effective instruments, the answer is indicated by the survival of 
_the arrangements: he could get them more often played (and probably better 
played) on the harpsichord. 


Interval of ten minutes. 
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V. TRIPLE CONCERTO, in B flat, for Violin,’ Viola, and 


Violoncello, with String Orchestra - Julius Roentgen, Senr. 


Messrs JULIUS ROENTGEN, Junr., BRAM MENDES, 
AND THOMAS CANIVEZ. 


Allegro. 
Lento. 


Allegro. 


The modern composer who writes in the forms of Bach and Handel may do 
so for various reasons, and with various results. The good reasons are grounded 
‘in the-‘nature of music and have nothing to do with fashions, old or new. Nor 
are they, on the other hand, primarily concerned with points of scholarship, 
though it is probable that a composer who has mastered the nature of an old 
art-form is-a-fine scholar in historical detail. Ate 
But it is no part of Roentgen’s intention.in this Triple Concerto to produce 
a work that could possibly have been written in the eighteenth century. I have 
every reason to believe that if he could be persuaded to forge some posthumous 
Handel, or (I will even say) posthumous Bach, he could achieve results which 
would defy detection. This, however, is not the point of the present spontaneous 
work of art. It uses eighteenth-century forms because these not only give scope 
for many aspects of the composer’s humour but are peculiarly convenient for the 
development of a group of players (instead of a single player) in concerto-style. 
It goes immediately and constantly beyond the scope of the eighteenth century 
in two important ways: first, it requires no background of continuo to be filled 
out extempore on a harpsichord: every note is sufficient in its place, and the 
harmony of the strings is always complete: and, secondly, its old-world themes 
move into romantic depths of harmony and key-relationship, which, just because 
they belong to a later musical language, show us the past as seen in a glow of 
poetic imagination by one whose view of it is neither patronising nor antiquarian. 
It is a happy tale of long ago, told without “tushery,” without pedantry, and 
without affectation. 





f 
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The short opening ritornélJo sims up almost the whole first movement in its 
three clauses— 














Any impression of mere “antique style” that might be given by the first clause 
is already removed by the unexpected continuation in the minor key in 
clauses ii. and iii. The three solos then enter with a new formula— 

















They build up a clear and broad movement by taking up the second and third 
clauses of Ex. 1 in “augmentation ” ; 2.2, twice as slow, and by rich modulations 
on other new themes, such as— 











Most of the entries of the ritornello (Ex. 1) are connected with some surprise ; 
4g.,an entry in the bass on the beat, answered half-a-beat later by the upper 
strings. 

The slow.movement is in a very distant key (C sharp minor, a/zas D flat 
minor). The accompaniment announced in the first bar persists throughout, 
while the simple theme given by the violin is built up into a design that modu- 
lates widely and deeply — 











In the course of the movement another theme, somewhat resembling an inversion 
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of Ex. 3, contributes a plaintive element; and the later stages are marked: by the 
appearance, in the major mode, of an inversion of the main theme. -A mechanical 
inversion would be as follows— 





which I, having incautiously quoted from memory, leave in this form in order 
that the listener may appreciate the art with which Roentgen (like Bach) chooses 
a more expressive position. The slow movement is followed without break by 
the finale, of which the introductory figure— 


Ex. 6— 











drastically effects the necessary change back to B flat. The main theme— 





works up into a kind of free Rondo, of which some episodes. combine. this 
theme with that of the slow movement, while the central episode begins with a 
sonorous new tune— 


Ex. 8— 

















At later stages the main theme (Ex. 7) and its accessories go into 9/8 time as 
follows— | | 





and further developments hurry into 6/8 time. The works ends with an allusion 
to Ex. 1 of the first movement, 1. a] 
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One of the finest features in this masterpiece of style and balance is just 
that formal or typical nature of its themes, none of which are allowed to carry an 
individual character on the surface, though they are all sharply contrasted. The 
individual character appears in the whole work; and no other themes would 
have developed anything like it. As a classical example in a different mood 
we may recall the first movement of the so-called “ Harp Quartet ” of Beethoven 
(Op. 74) where any critic who lays down as his szwe gua non the presence of 
obviously impressive and individual themes will find it impossible to discover 
that the work exists at all. The same is the case with most of Mozart’s works 
for wind instruments. .When the composer is producing his purest and loveliest 
colour-schemes with masses of delicate, slow-moving harmony, he does not want 
themes that will distract attention or compel the harmony to change too often 
for his purpose. 


Vi. OVERTURE tto Leonora, No. 3, _ - - - : Beethoven 
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THE SIXTIETH SESSION OF 
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THE REID ORCHESTRA 
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moUR TH CONCERT 


USHER HALL, SATURDAY, torn MARCH 1923 


at 8 p.m. 


Vocal Quartet 
THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


Miss FLora MANN. Mr STEUART WILSON. 
Miss LILLIAN BERGER. Mr CLIVE CaREy. 


Chorus 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION 


Conductor 


PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—M. CAMILLO RITTER 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 





PROGRAMME 


1. CANTATA, “ Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” Op. 112, - Beethoven 
) P yag Pp 
Chorus—THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


2. GRAND FUGUE, in B flat, for Strings, Op. 133, - = Beethoven 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lt. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


3. MIssA SOLEMNIS, Op. 123, - - - - - Beethoven 


Vocal Quartet—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


Miss Ftora MANN. Mr STEuART WILSON. 
Miss LILLIAN BERGER. Mr CLive CarREY. 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Conductor—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 
Organist—Mr GAVIN GopFREy, L,R.A.M. 





NOTES ave 1B Med Dy dB 


I. CANTATA, “Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” 
Op. 112 (Dedicated to Goethe) - - - - Beethoven 


Chorus—THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


I venture to amend the English title of this work. “Calm Sea” misses 
the point and suggests the poor landlubber’s size gud non for a prosperous 
voyage. Goethe's little pair of poems deals with the oppression and terror 
of a sailing-ship becalmed, and the joy and relief when the wind rises. A literal 
translation of the poems will run as follows :— 


I. “Deep silence broods on the waters; the sea reposes motionless; and 
the mariner is troubled at the sight of smooth levels around him. No 
breath of air from any quarter; the deathly silence is terrible; 
throughout the enormous distance not a ripple stirs.” 


II. “The clouds are torn apart, the sky is clear, and Aeolus releases us 
from the bonds of fear. The winds rustle, the mariner bestirs himself ; 
haste! haste! the waves part; the distance approaches; and now I 
see land.” 


No musical quotations are necessary: in the severe medium of the chorus 
Beethoven illustrates his text naively and Beethovenishly from point to point ; 
accomplishing in the “becalmed” movement much of what Mendelssohn later 
achieved with the wider freedom of a purely instrumental “tone-poem.” The 
outstanding feature here is his representation of the “ enormous distance.” The 
voices are singing in the anxious low tones with which they began, when 
suddenly the word “ Weite” bursts out as a long-sustained /fortiss¢mo cry on the 
top A of the sopranos: after which, of course, they subside with “ Reget keine 
Welle sich.” Mr Edward Speyer (of Ridgehurst, Shenley) possesses the original 
proofs of the pianoforte score with Beethoven’s autograph corrections. The 
arranger, vainly ambitious of making enough noise on the pianoforte during the 
long cry of the chorus, has made the chord into a tremolo. This Beethoven 
roughly crosses out and writes in the margin to the effect of telling the 
arranger to “/ook at the words! Reget keine Welle sich! ” 

Beethoven’s illustration of the rise of the wind, by means of pianissimo 
scales crossing and recrossing in all parts of the harmony, is admirable. Again 
I refrain from quoting it here; but it might make an appropriate headpiece 
for appeals for the support of deserving musical schemes. 

The rest of the “prosperous voyage” is simple and jubilant, without 
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making the mistake of trying to get an ambitious tone-picture from the chorus. 
In the proofs of the pianoforte arrangement, where “the winds rustle” 
Beethoven takes umbrage at a besetting sin of the pianoforte arrangers of 
his day, an excessive use of tin-kettle high notes, and scrawls in the margin 
“Q you airy rabble! (O ihr luftiges Gesindel !)” 


II. GRAND FUGUE, in B flat, for Strings (Op. 133), : Beethoven 


This movement is incomparably the most gigantic Fugue in existence. It 
was written as the finale to the String Quartet in B flat, Op. 131. That work is 
in six movements, and, in spite of its enormous difficulty, made a great im- 
pression on the highly intelligent group of music-lovers who heard its first 
performances in Vienna a hundred years ago. But the finale was regarded as 
quite beyond the bounds of endurable effort, whether for players or for listeners. 
Beethoven himself came to the conclusion that the Quartet did not need so 
enormous a finale, and he accordingly numbered the Fugue as a separate opus, 
and, when already on the verge of a fatal illness, wrote a delightfully playful and 
clear-cut sonata-form finale (his last composition) for the B flat Quartet. It is 
significant that the key-system of this finale includes an opening on the 
dominant of C minor (chord of G), and a prominent and long episode in A flat ; 
both of which are unusual features similarly conspicuous in the Fugue. 

The Fugue remains to this day an extremely difficult task for a solo 
quartet. And, as a rule, nothing could be worse than to play a string-quartet on 
a full string band. But this Fugue is the exception which proves the rule. 
Biilow discovered long ago, what Weingartner has demonstrated more recently, 
that the difficulty of giving a convincing performance of the huge first section of 
the piece arises merely from the fact that it requires the players to maintain for 
at least five minutes a quasi-orchestral fortisstmo. The style is such that the 
orchestral string-players of Beethoven’s day would never have attempted any of. 
its passages ; but there are no technical difficulties in it that are beyond the 
daily experience of modern orchestras; and on the other hand there is no 
passage (not even in the wonderful G flat moderato) which demands that 
intimate string-quartet tone which it would be blasphemy to dissolve in a chorus 
of players. The Fugue is full of long passages of stormy energy in which the 
listener has nothing to gain by any sense of effort on the part of four solo-- 
players; and the writing is not, like a typical string-quartet style, dependent 
on suggestion; it is not in the nature of a fugue to be suggestive in these 
categories ; we hear where every note comes from and whither it goes. What- 
ever is material to the esthetic system of this Fugue will gain enormously by 
appearing under effortless conditions ; and I frankly own that I was astonished 
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at the ease, mellowness, and clearness of the most strenuous parts of the work at 
our very first practice. I do not follow Weingartner in adding double basses, 
however discreetly; this is a procedure that materially alters the zsthetic 
scheme; and though many hints for their use might be gathered from Beet- 
hoven’s own arrangement of the work for pianoforte duet (Op. 134), that 
remarkable document * also shows that Beethoven would, if he once began to 
add anything at all, have gone far beyond the range of anybody’s conjecture. 
Meantime, why not take advantage of what Wagner was the first to 
demonstrate—that violoncellos make a perfectly adequate bass to even a 
full orchestra, and that the double-basses are in a totally different category from 
all other stringed instruments ? 

The Introduction to this Fugue is called by Beethoven Overtura. It 


introduces four versions of the main theme— 



































= - fl 


The third version I give in the form in which it occurs later, with its companion- 
subject as a slow movement (Jeno mosso € moderato) in G flat— 


vo F aoe SO seard OLR gan i 


The fourth (syncopated) version, announced mysteriously without its companion- 
subject, I give as it is proclaimed—/ortzssimo—at the outset of the enormous 
Double Fugue which now begins, and remains /ortissemo for ten pages (or forty 


lines) of score— 


















































Some time after the exposition of this pair of themes, Beethoven adds triplet 
counterpoint to the combination. This enables him to develop on an enormous 





* Doubts have been raised as to whether it really is Beethoven’s arrangement ; but Mr Edward 
Speyer of Ridgehurst possesses the last pages of the autograph, which contain a wonderful device in 


pianoforte tone-colour. 
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scale, and by ceasing the triplet motion he obtains a high relief for the mighty 
climax of an episode in which the leaps and iambic rhythm of the upper theme 
of Ex. 4 are the only topic. This comes to the first full close in the piece 
(in D minor); and now a new combination appears (in the tonic). The main 
theme has its syncopations shifted across the crctchet-beats ; the other theme is 
divided (in two-bar portions) between two voices, and a new rhythmic type of 
counterpoint is added. Ex. 5 (generalised from memory)— 


pt Bier cyt z freee 
xt ateas ; 


shows the type of the treatment. There is now but little change of key; and 
the last stage of this movement works out a brilliant and ingenious “ diminution ” 
of both themes— 






































(All these methods of transformation are peculiar to Beethoven, and though to 
some extent anticipated by Bach and Bach’s predecessors, represent .in their 
general range a new esthetic system.) 

Suddenly there is a pause on the chord of a dark and rather remote key 
(G flat ; which, by the way, had a cardinal function in the first movement of the 
quartet to which this Fugue originally belonged). Beethoven’s fugues never fail 
to listen to the voice that came after the fire and the whirlwind. A movement 
(headed meno mosso e moderato, but certainly slower than those words imply) 
now develops the combination shown in Ex. 3 with a sublime calm and 
euphony which stamps this work as a fit companion to such sacred music as the 
Missa Solemnis which had occupied Beethoven for the three or four years before 
the period of these last quartets. This movement, though short, is as vast as 
the sky. We follow it down to the horizon ; and suddenly we are in the every- 
day world. The ensuing AWegro molto e con brio begins by stating Ex. 2 in the 
tonic (B flat), and proceeds to give out a passage of formal assertion of key, like 
a prosaic piece of sonata-business— 
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You can make no greater mistake than to think this a lapse on Beethoven’s 
part. Only artists who are afraid of life neglect these opportunities for 
proving the truth of their work. By the way, it is these formal passages which 
Beethoven designated by the word “/idre” when he called the work Grande 
Fugue, tantot libre, tantét rechérché. Were rechérché is a technical term derived 
from Italian usage; a Ricercare being simply a piece written in fugue. 

The formal passage (Ex. 7) proceeds to repeat itself, as if to close the 
whole discussion ; but the inner harmonies press forward, and suddenly, in a key 
(A flat) fundamentally contradictory to the tonic (compare here the key-system 
of Beethoven’s new finale to the B flat quartet), new developments burst out. 
First there is the “augmented ” version of the theme given at the very beginning 
of the Introduction, as in Ex. 1, with a counter-subject made from its first three 
notes inverted and diminished, thus— 

















That diminution turns into a bustling quaver figure, while the group marked (0) 
in Ex. I is treated as the main subject, until its trill (anticipating Verdi’s 
Falstaff ) “ pervades the world.’ Meanwhile the main theme is telescoped into 
the following figure which, in dialogue between ’cello and viola stamps its way 
up the scale— 














At last the storm comes to a point of repose ; the key is the sub-dominant, not 
so very far from home. In the moment of quiet we are suddenly reminded of 
the iambic counter-theme of Ex. 4. The Fugue flares again fiercely on the 
following weird combination (the upper theme, after its prefix of quavers, is an 
inversion, in a strange rhythm, of the main figure (a) )— 

















The key darkens again to A flat; the inverted figure dominates majestically 
while the iambic leaping theme of Ex. 4 persists, in combination with the 
counter-subject of Ex. 8 and reminiscences of the syncopations of Ex. 5; until 
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the ¢empo unexpectedly broadens into that of the Meno mosso e moderato, which 
sails in with superb fullness, the main theme being heard in two of the parts in 
contrary motion, while the other.two parts give the counter-subject of Ex. 3 and 
an adaptation of the leaping figure of Ex. 4. This passage culminates in what 
appears to be a grand close in A flat; but a trill in the bass of the penultimate 
chord rumbles echoing into mysterious distances— 

















The harmony drifts irresistibly to the dominant of B flat; and suddenly we are 
again in the work-a-day light of Ex. 7. And now the Coda blossoms out in all 
the sweetness and light of Beethoven’s full sense of achievement. There are 
many new features, ranging from the luscious formal crescendo beginning thus— 


seal ty 


to the mysterious, but equally formal (/zbre, not rechérché) division of the theme 
(likewise of its inversion) among pairs of voices— 
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At last, after a pause, fragmentary reminiscences of the two main move- 
ments (Ex. 4 and Ex. 3) are followed by a triumphant outburst in the manner 
of Ex. I, expanded to majestic finality. Once more the music dies away in 
vast spaces; and then the iambic leaping theme of Ex. 4 assumes a seraphic 
sweetness as it hovers (note the slurs and ties) over the augmented main theme 
in the final crescendo— 























Interval of ten minutes. 
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Ill. MISSA SOLEMNIS (Op. 123), 


LI 


Beethoven 


Vocal Quartet—THE ENGLISH SINGERS. 


Miss Frora MANN. 
Miss LitLtiAN BERGER. 


Mr Steuart WILSON. 
Mr CLIVE CarEY. 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION, 
Conductor—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


Organist—Mr GAvIN GopFrreyY, L.R.A.M. 


Kyrie eleison [Ex. 1, 2]. 
Christe eleison [Ex. 3]. 
Kyrie eleison [Ex. 1, 2]. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo [Ex. 4]. 

Et in terra pax hominibus bonae volun- 
tatis. 

Laudamus te [Ex 4], benedicimus te, 
adoramus te, glorificamus te; gratias 
agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam 
[Ex. 5]; Domine Deus [Ex. 4], Rex 
coelestis, Deus pater omnipotens. 

Domine fili unigenite [Ex. 4 ¢rans- 
formed) Jesu Christe ; Domine Deus agnus 
Dei, filius Patris ; 

Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis [Ex. 6]. Qui tollis peccata mundi 
suscipe deprecationem nostram. Qui sedes 
ad dexteram Patris, miserere nobis ; 

Quoniam tu solus sanctus [Ex. 7], tu 
solus Dominus, tu solus altissimus Jesu 
Christe, cum sancto spiritu in gloria Dei 
Patris. Amen [Ex. 8, 9]. 


III. 


Credo [Ex. 10] in unum Deum, Patrem 
omnipotentem, factorem coeli et terrae, 
visibilium omnium et invisibilium ; 

Et in unum Dominum Jesum Christum, 
filium Dei unigenitum, et ex patre natum 
ante omnia saecula, Deum de Deo, lumen 
de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero, 
genitum, non factum, consubstantialem 
Patris per quem omnia facta sunt ; 

Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit de coelis, 

Et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex 
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English Prayer-book version. 


Lord have mercy upon us, 
Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 


Glory be to God on high, and in earth 
peace, good will towards men. We praise 
thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we 
glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy 
great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesu 
Christ ; O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son 
of the Father, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us. Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us. ‘Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, receive our 
prayer. Thou that sittest at the right 
hand of God the Father, have mercy 
upon us, 

For thou only art holy; thou only art 
the Lord; thou only, O Christ, with the 
Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen. 


I believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
And of all things visible and invisible : 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, Begotten of 
his Father before all worlds, God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of very God, 
Begotten, not made, Being of one sub- 
stance with the Father, By whom all things 
were made: Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
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Maria Virgine [Ex. rr], et homo factus Virgin Mary, And was made man, And 
est [Expres was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Crucifixus etiam pro nobis [Ex. 13], Pilate. He suffered and was buried, * And 
sub Pontio Pilato passus [Ex. 14] et the third day he rose again according to 
sepultus est ; the Scriptures, And ascended into heaven, 
Et resurrexit tertia die secundum And sitteth on the right hand of the 
Scripturas ; Father. And he shall come again with 
Et ascendit in coelum; sedet ad dex- glory to judge both the quick and the 
teram Patris [Ex. 15], et iterum venturus dead: Whose kingdom shall have no end, 
est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos, And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The 
cujus regni non erit finis ; Lord and Giver of life, Who proceedeth 
Et in Sanctum Spiritum [Ex. 10] from the Father and the Son, Who with 
Dominum et vivificatatem, qui ex patre the Father and the Son together is wor- 
filioque procedit, qui cum patre et filio shipped and glorified, Who spake by the 
simul adoratur et conglorificatur, qui Prophets. And I believe one Catholick 
locutus est per Prophetas, Et in unam and Apostolick Church. I acknowledge 
sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesi- one Baptism for the remission of sins. 
am, Confiteor unum baptisma in remis- And I look for the Resurrection of the 
sionem peccatorum, et exspecto resurrec- dead, And the life of the world to come. 
tlonem mortuorum, Amen. 
Et vitam venturi. saeculii Amen 


{Ex. 16, 17, 18, ro], 


IV. 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
Sabaoth [Ex. 20]. Pleni sunt coeli et terra heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 
gloria tua; Osanna in excelsis [ Ex. 21, 22]. Hosanna in the highest. 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
[Ex. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27]. of the Lord. 

Osanna in excelsis [ Ex. 25]. . Hosanna in the highest. 

V. 

Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, O Lamb of God, Who takest away the 
miserere nobis [Ex. 28]. sins of the world, have mery upon us. 

Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, O Lamb of God, Who takest away the 

Dona nobis pacem [Ex. 29, 30, 31, sins of the world, give us peace. 


32, 33]: 

The Mass in D occupied Beethoven from the years 1819 to 1823, and was 
thus finished exactly one hundred years ago. It was written with the intention 
of having it ready in time for the installation of Beethoven’s beloved friend and 
patron, the Archduke Rudolph, at Cologne, as Archbishop of Olmiitz, but it was 
not finished until two years too late for that occasion. Nevertheless, it is unique 
in the history of music as being a Mass actually designed for a certain liturgy of 
exceptional pomp and magnificence, and written at a time when music with the 
aid of the symphonic orchestra was compelled to take whatever text it had to 
illustrate in a much more dramatic sense than any liturgical music requires. 
Thus it is only the exceptional pomp of the installation of a Royal Archduke 
as Archbishop that has rendered the large scale of the music possible or 


* The punctuation of the Latin text gives ‘‘He suffered under Pontius Pilate, and was buried,” 
This is very clearly brought out by Beethoven, 
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conceivable for an actual service; and it is this which distinguishes this Mass 
from such works as the Mass in B minor of Bach, which is practically an 
Oratorio on a text which happens to be that of the Catholic Mass. It is there- 
fore a mistake to regard Beethoven as composing his text in any agnostic spirit 
of art for art’s sake. He achieves art which maintains itself as purely artistic, 
by really inspiring himself with the definite needs of the occasion ; and whether 
we agree with his treatment of the text or not, we are compelled, the more we 
study it, to realise that Beethoven’s insight into its meaning is, from a certain 
point of view, profound. The point of view is not that of Palestrina, nor indeed 
of anyone whether Protestant or Roman, who is in touch with ecclesiastical 
conditions. But nothing could be more misleading than to say with Rubinstein 
that Beethoven treats the text in a disputatious or criticising mood. Another 
subject on which we must clear our minds from prejudice is Beethoven’s choral 
writing. Its difficulties are appalling, and even Bach seems easy in comparison. 
Yet it is not less unique in its rewards for those choirs that grapple with 
it. Everybody can see that Beethoven puts a terrible strain upon the 
voices. This is evident when they are singing prolonged high notes, and still 
more so when they are trying to articulate many syllables on these high notes. 
We do not notice the far more serious difficulties arising from Beethoven’s reckless 
use of low notes; because the passages which lie too low simply fail to be heard. 
However, these defects, for such they are, must not be imputed to a lack of 
choral imagination. Beethoven does many things which he and certain other 
lesser musicians ought not to have done, and so his choral style is not a “good 
model.” But he leaves nothing undone which he ought to have done. There is 
no genuine choral possibility undeveloped by Beethoven in the Mass in D. 
His high notes may be too high, but he is under no doubt as to their resonance. 
He does not inadvertently write high; he merely over-estimates the capacity of 
voices to sing so high with comfort. Again, the low passages certainly are not 
well heard on the voices, but they are very well supported in the orchestra. 
A good case can be made out for saying that Beethoven gives his voices relief 
by some of these low passages. That, I fear, was not his motive. The same 
characteristic happens constantly in the choral writing of Bach, and is there 
partly accounted for by much the same methods of supporting those passages 
by the orchestra. The only other respect in which Beethoven's choral writing 
requires abnormal study and attention is this—that he seems to think that 
voices can determine rhythms with the same kind of percussion as instruments. 
One of the leading features of Beethoven’s polyphony is the use of rhythmic 
figures that could be recognised if merely drummed upon a table. Voices do 
not express those rhythmic figures nearly so well as instruments, especially 
when they are to be declaimed on one note to a word like “kyrie,” where the 
middle consonant is a liquid, and two of the syllables are successive vowels. 
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The singer is at the mercy of his words in these matters, and requires in many 
such passages to be taught a somewhat artificial staccato before the rhythms 
will come out as Beethoven intended them. Lastly, it must be confessed that 
when Beethoven is writing a contrapuntal scheme or combination of themes, he 
has no facility in handling his accessory parts. Any chorus that tries to sing 
a big choral work of Bach will find that, immensely difficult as much of the 
music is, there is hardly any passage which cannot to some extent be memorised, 
Even the parts that are merely filling in, and not contributing actual themes to 
the design, have some characteristic that gives them an independent sense. 
This is very rarely the case with any of Beethoven’s accessory counterpoint. It 
is possible for the pianoforte player to memorise a Beethoven fugue, because he 
has the whole design in his two hands. But it is difficult to see how any 
choral singer can get one of Beethoven’s long passages of accessory inner 
parts into his head except where he comes upon one of the main themes. 

These reservations, then, cover a wide ground; but the positive side of the 
matter remains, nevertheless, that Beethoven’s choral writing contains everything 
that a chorus can do. It neglects no opportunities. There is no choral writing 
that has a greater sense of space and of sonority. There is no earlier choral 
writing that comes so near to recovering some of the lost secrets of the style of 
Palestrina in the contrasts between major and minor chords. There is no choral 
and no orchestral writing, earlier or later, that shows a more thrilling sense of 
the individual colour of every chord, every position, and every doubled third or 
discord. I well remember, a good many years ago, Sir George Henschel, 
happening to glance at the score of the D major Mass, open at its first page, 
putting his finger upon the first chord and saying, “Isn’t it extraordinary how 
you can recognise any single common-chord scored by Beethoven ?” 

Let us now turn to the themes and structure of the composition as a whole. 
The form of the Mass in D is as perfect as the form of any symphony, or, in 
other words, of any purely abstract music. This is not in spite of, but because 
of, the fact that it is in every detail suggested by the text. The forms of purely 
instrumental music are not suggested by any text or any external programme, 
but they are acquired by a profound experience and a profound conviction of 
the meaning of music. They are developed by the material of the music, and 
when many works arrive at the same form, they arrive at that form through 
development from within, exactly as do living creatures. The form of this 
Mass will not therefore be the form of a symphony, nor will it be the 
form of any other Mass. It could not have been written by a man to 
whom the prayer for peace with which every Mass concludes was not, 
as Beethoven calls it, a “prayer for outward as well as inward peace.” 
It could not have been written by a composer to whom instrumental and 
orchestral music had not attained a dramatic power fiercer and more con- 
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centrated than any that finds expression on the stage; and it could not have 
been written for a smaller occasion than that which we know to have called it forth. 
The way to grasp the form of this Mass is therefore to treat it exactly as we 
would treat a Motet by Palestrina. That is to say, we take each clause of the 
text and find out to what themes that clause is set. Where we find these 
themes recur, we shall find either that the composer has returned to the words 
associated with them or that he has some more than merely conventional reason 
for reminding us of those words. It is through analysis on these lines that we 
are enabled to come to certain general conclusions as to how Beethoven treats 
his text ; and I will begin with these general conclusions. 

In the first place we find that, unlike many contemporary composers who 
were quite familiar, perhaps more familiar than Beethoven, with the words of the 
Mass, Beethoven has taken great pains to inquire into the meaning of the text. 
' He did actually consult people who knew something about it, not having much 
confidence in his own recollections of the small Latin he learned as a boy ; and 
we find that he has arrived at perfectly definite notions as to what aspects of the 
doctrine of the text he will bring out. First, then, he brings out an overwhelm- 
ing and overwhelmed sense of the Divine glory, with which he invariably and 
immediately contrasts the nothingness of man. The very first notes of the 
“ Kyrie,’ as stated in the orchestral introduction, assert the two conceptions, with 
the great massive chords and rhythm on the word “ Kyrie,” followed by the 
pleading of the solo wind instruments, afterwards to become solo voices— 
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and then the rising prayer passing from one harmony and one position of the 
key to another on “eleison,” and adorned by a more florid version in the wind 
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instruments— 




















At the appeal “ Christe eleison” comes the expression of the idea that Christ 
is more immediately accessible to prayer. The movement becomes more 
agitated, and the pair of themes with which the solo voices build up their poly- 
phonic texture— 
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develops in one of Beethoven’s characteristic fugue passages, with his favourite 
device of allowing the sound to recede into vast distances and to grow with 
almost threatening power, only to recede suddenly again. The “ Christe eleison ” 
dies away on an incomplete minor chord which, by the method of modulation 
typical in Beethoven’s works, becomes part of the original major tonic chord 
of the “ Kyrie,” and the rest of the design is a recapitulation, altering the order 
of the keys and ending in the tonic with one of Beethoven’s most beautiful 
quiet codas. Throughout the “ Kyrie” the choral writing must be granted to 
be quite normal in all technical and practical matters, and nobody would ever 
have suggested a moment’s doubt, on the evidence of this piece alone, as to 
Beethoven’s being a choral writer with imaginative power at least equal to that 
of Bach or Handel. 

With the “Gloria” we may expect the difficulties to begin. The first 
clause, “Gloria in excelsis Deo,’ is a blaze of triumph in which the whole 
orchestra and the voices work out this theme— 














accompanied by the strings in a long passage which is like the ringing of all the 
bells in Christendom. As is natural, the words “et in terra pax” bring a 
dramatic contrast—the first such feature we have as yet encountered in the 
Mass. The moment of this contrast is impressive, and, like most of the im- 
pressive things in this Mass, extreme; but nothing could be finer and more 
thoroughly justifying of such extremities than the pious beauty and calm of the 
harmonies which follow. The blaze of glory, with the opening theme, is 
resumed with the “ Laudamus te.” The words “benedicimus te, adoramus te,” 
and “ glorificamus te” are declaimed to short fresh points, for the simple reason 
that their rhythm does not fit the original theme; and there is the characteristic 
sudden hush at the words “adoramus te.” Here then, as everywhere, we see 
Beethoven’s intention not only to let himself go in a rapture at the thought of 
the Divine glory, but to hold himself in check with the sudden consciousness of 
the nothingness of man. With the text “Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam 
gloriam tuam,” the notion of “thanksgiving” suggests to Beethoven a happy 
and quiet mood, and there is a radical change of key to B flat with a new theme 
in a somewhat slower ¢empo— 
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Then at the “Domine Deus” the original “Gloria” theme returns (in the 
instruments, not in the voices, because here again new themes are required by 
the rhythm of the text); and the words “ Pater omnipotens” call forth the full 
power of the orchestra, the first entry of the trombones, the first use of the full 
organ with pedals, and one of the mightiest modulations Beethoven ever wrote. 
Then with “ Domine fili unigenite” there comes the thought of the Godhead 
becoming human. This thought is not yet defined. The definition is reserved 
for the “Credo”; but the actual theme of the “Gloria” is transformed into 
pleading and touching tones in order to suggest the contrast that is already in 
Beethoven’s mind between the inaccessible Divine glory and the incarnation. 
But as the “ Domine Deus” is resumed, to culminate in the address “ filius Patris,” 
the blaze of glory amounts again to a climax. As in all orthodox and liturgical 
settings of the Mass, the words “ filius Patris” mark the end of a section. The 
choral harmony at the extreme top of the voices dies away in the sustained and 
spacious manner so characteristic of Beethoven’s last works. Clarinets are 
discovered leading down from a high note to the slow movement to which 
Beethoven sets the prayer “ Qui tollis peccata mundi.” This is worked out ina 
manner that brings out clearly the idea of a three-fold prayer, the main theme 
being given out by the wind instruments and re-stated by the voices three 
times, each time with a different continuation in different keys, F, D, and B flat. 
Here is the first vocal statement— 




















As the text changes, so does the prayer increase in intensity, and the most 
dramatic expression of the contrast between the Divine glory and the nothing- 
ness of humanity is reached in the great cry, “Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris,” 
followed as it is by the most awe-struck prostration, before the voices, now in 
the dark and distant key of D flat, resume their pleading “ miserere nobis.” 
The pleading rises now to its climax,* this time a climax of human prayer, and 
at last dies away in the same spacious manner as the visions of Divine glory. 





* Beethoven goes so far as to add an interjection ‘‘ah, miserere nobis!” (corrected in later editions 
to “o”). This is for him a measure hardly to be distinguished from such points as the astonished 
* in many passages of the Credo. These procedures are very unliturgical ; 
but so is the notion, rightly understood, of using Beethoven’s symphonic orchestra in church. The liturgy 
is too reticent for oh’s and ah’s, if it is to receive a purely choral setting of its text. But reticence is 


stammering of the word ‘‘et 


relative to the whole (unless we are to confuse it with comfortable inefficiency) ; and the ‘‘ reticence” of 
voices in a dramatically orchestral ensemble suffers little from an interjection necessitated by the broad 
rhythm of a beautiful new melody introduced after the final climax of the prayer. 
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With a sound like distant thunder, a new movement (al/egro maestoso) begins 
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with the text “ Quoniam tu solus sanctus ”’— 


























The word “sanctus” is almost whispered in the midst of the solemn shouts 
of praise, and this allegro maestoso, which maintains a clearly introductory 
character, expands with great pomp, amounting towards the end to impressive 
flourishes of trumpets. Again, with the characteristic swelling and receding 
and swelling out again, the chorus leads into the final fugue “ Cum sancto spiritu 
in gloria Dei Patris. Amen.” This begins on normal lines with a subject of 
what we would call Handelian majesty if we had not learned to call it 


Beethovenish— 
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The fugue takes its leisure in covering its ground, and is evidently going to be 
on a gigantic scale. Unlike most of Beethoven’s fugues, it has started with the 
full volume of tone ; and thus what it has in reserve is, not any increase of 
power, but a strange event that occurs when we feel that we have just got well 
into the swing of its development. Suddenly the chorus recedes into distance. 
The solo voices enter, while the chorus tenors and basses declaim to a solemn 
canto fermo the former words “Cum sancto spiritu.” The question in the ‘ 
listener's mind is, What new developments are going to happen? Certainly 
something great is in prospect. But the interesting practical question is how 
this fugue can be carried out on this scale at all. A more guileless composer — 
than Beethoven would have tried to work it out normally, and would not have 
got through it in twenty minutes. What happens with Beethoven is that within 
the compass of six bars he contrives to give a sense that this passage has gone 
round the universe. While the tenors and basses are twice quietly declaiming 
“Cum sancto spiritu” as if they were singing two phrases of a slow recitative, 

the solo voices are just as quietly climbing from an adumbration ofa stretto, and 

the harmonies underneath the phrase of the tenors are rising through a series 

of six modulations each a tone higher than the last. The result is that the 
listener, although the sequence of harmonies is perfectly simple, entirely loses 

his sense of key. He knows only that he is being whirled through a vast 
distance, but loses all consciousness of time. The whole of this process is 
shown in the following illustration— 
















































































The chorus thus re-enters for one line and a half of stretto; and the result is 
that within thirty bars the whole middle and peroration of the fugue is accom- 
plished. Majesty and breadth is given to the short choral stretto which finishes 
this astonishing passage, by the fact that the subject is treated in ‘“augmenta- 
tion ” (z.e.. in notes twice as slow as before). Then follows a coda in nearly 
double the ¢emo, in which Beethoven is no longer pre-occupied with the old- 
word architectures of the fugue style, but is able to expand in symphonic 
‘forms. The solo voices enter, while the chorus repeats as in a prayer, in awe- 
struck whispers, “Cum sancto spiritu” ; until suddenly the chorus bursts out in 
full speed with “in gloria Dei Patris,’ and brings the scheme to an end with 
tonic and dominant passages somewhat in the style of Hanidel’s Hallelujahs. 
The whole edifice is crowned with a return to the text “ Gloria in excelsis Deo” 
in the final presto; and the actual last chord is the word “ Gloria” thrown into 
the air by the chorus after the orchestra has finished. 

In the “ Credo” Beethoven has the longest text to illustrate, and this means, 
as it meant to the 16th-century composer, that he is compelled to develop the 
tersest and most concentrated resources of his style. He at once begins by 
asserting a key that is dark in contrast with the “Gloria,” though the first chord 
is a semitone higher than that last heard. The opening chords define the key 
of B flat through the chord of E flat, and the basses declaim the word “Credo” 
to a mighty musical motto, the pregnancy of which carries Beethoven through 
all the most difficult and musically thankless parts of his text— 
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But there is no difficulty for Beethoven in building up a sublime structure for 
the opening clauses. Such ideas as “ Maker of all things, visible and invisible,” 
inspire him to moments of awed prostration, from which the praises of “God of 
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God, Light of Light,” arise with renewed vigour. There is no contrast between 
the clause “Credo in unum Deum” and that of the belief in Christ. The first 
thing here is to assert the Godhead of Christ in inaccessible glory. The change 
of tone, and the change to a darker key, comes where we should by this time 
have learned to expect it, at “Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram 
salutem descendit de coelis.” The word “ descendit ” is set with naive symbolism, 
as it has always been in every setting of a Mass since music began. And now 
comes the great mystery. Here Beethoven suddenly changes his tempo and 
goes for the first time in this Mass unmistakeably into harmonies that had not 
been heard since the time of Palestrina except in a very modified form in 
certain works of Bach, which Beethoven did not know, and in academic exercises 
by persons who themselves regarded such modes as archaic. Beethoven was 
enormously in advance of his time in recognising that they are nothing of the 
sort: and until we begin to share his culture in this matter we have no more 
qualifications for appreciating the zsthetics of choral music than an 18th-century 
dandy, fresh from his Grand Tour, would have had for appreciating the Elgin 
Marbles. The “ Et incarnatus” is set to mysterious and devout strains in purest 
Dorian tonality (pure, that is, from Palestrina’s point of view). We may notice 
here what may have already aroused attention from the beginning as the 
articles of belief are mentioned, that the word “Et” is treated by Beethoven 
extremely dramatically. It bursts forth from the lips of the singers, both choral 
and solo, as if almost with a stammer; being nearly always followed by quite a 
long pause, and then repeated before the sentence is continued— 
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In the original edition, and in some modern editions, this theme was 
































announced by thesolo tenor; but it is certain that Beethoven’s intention was to 
announce it by the chorus tenors, and for the solo quartet to take it up in the 
following harmonised passage. As the solo quartet develops its harmony, 
supported by throbbing chords from soft wind instruments, a flute is heard 
mysteriously warbling in the heights. There is no reasonable doubt that 
the picture in Beethoven’s mind is that of the Holy Ghost hovering in the likeness 
of a dove. Perhaps one of the most touching ‘notes in the whole Mass is the 
sunshine and warmth of the change into D major in triple time, when the tenor, 
once more with his excited repeated “Et,” comes to the consummation “et 
homo factus est ”— 
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The joy lasts for a short time before it is broken in by the terrible sorrow and 
mystery of the “ crucifixus ”— 


Adasis 
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The profoundly impressive voice parts of the solo quartet, supported by solemn 
sustained notes in the chorus, are heightened by the orchestra that has its own 
peculiar and in some ways more elastic powers of expression. Thus it may be 
claimed that the main theme of the “crucifixus” is on the violins as an accom- 
paniment to the word “ passus ””»— | 




















We expect some dramatic contrast when we come to the “resurrexit.” 
Beethoven's Crucifixus has ended in a darkness and a modulation not unlike 
that of the Crucifixus of Bach’s B minor Mass, a movement which we know 
Beethoven had studied. Bach’s Resurrexit is one of his most glorious and 
highly developed choruses, and starts with a splendid formal melody. Beet- 
hoven’s contrast is not less startling, but much more unexpected. He does not 
develop this text at all. He simply has an excited outburst of unaccompanied 
chorus led by the tenors with their feverish detached “et,” and the sentence 
is given in four bars of pure Mixolydian harmony (pure, that is to say, as 
Palestrina would conceive it, with the B flattened in order that it may bear an 
effective triad). This is the only unaccompanied choral passage in this or any 
Mass of its period. The descriptive music comes with all the greater naivete with 
the “et ascendit.” Beethoven has been ridiculed for illustrating the word “ascendit” 
by an ascending scale. But it was really less trouble to do what every composer up 
to Beethoven’s time had done automatically, than to go and look for some more 
out-of-the-way illustration or to avoid illustrating. We may dispute whether 
the terms “high” and “‘low” have the same meaning in music as they have in 
space, but we cannot deny that to sing high notes on the voice is quite literally 
to raise one’s voice, or, at all events, to make an effort undoubtedly suggestive 
of raising something ; and it cannot be said that there is anything inherently 
absurd in Beethoven’s using a rising scale for symbolising one of the central 
miracles of Christianity. In any case, the theme of the text, “et ascendit,” is 
not a cardinal theme in the piece, but a mere local descriptive touch. The real 
theme of the whole of this inovement is again in the orchestra, the voices having 
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nothing to do but to declaim each sentence of the text in their simplest natural 
rhythm, while the strings are busy with this theme— 
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which they carry through a wide range of well contrasted keys. And so we 
come to the statement, “et iterum venturus est cum gloria.” How is this 
tremendous text to be illustrated? Berlioz in his “Requiem,” under the 
provocation of a text which deals in impressive lines of verse with the trumpet 
that “scatters a wondrous sound through the regions of death,” tries to illustrate 
the last trumpet by four brass bands placed at the four corners of the concert 




















room, and there is no doubt he achieves some impressiveness by this material 
outlay. Beethoven ventures to allude to the Judgment Day by an unexpected 
note upon a solitary trombone. The point, however, is not that it can make a 
great noise, but that the harmony is unexpected and unsupported. Beethoven 
took an infinity of pains over this passage, of which there are many sketches, 
and we find that the whole of his effort is devoted simply to getting the necessary 
subtilty into his rhythm and distinction into his modulations. The whole 
conception is as spiritual and as immaterial as if he was writing for a string 
quartet. The words “vivos et mortuos” suggest again one of those startling 
contrasts, with a sudden fzandssémo, with which Beethoven contrives to punctuate 
his designs and at the same time to keep in touch with the text. This contrast 
would perhaps not have occurred to anybody else at that particular place, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that it does not serve its purely musical purpose 
as well as its characteristically naive illustration of the text. And now, after the 
words “cujus regni non erit finis,’ we come to the most difficult part of the 
composer’s task in the setting of the Mass, a long series of doctrines which do 
not lend themselves to illustration. “Et in spiritum sanctum” might very 
well have served as the text of an independently inspired movement of the 
utmost mystery and devotion, but the note required there has already been 
sounded in the /zcarnatus. What Beethoven here has to do is to provide a 
bridge from the mention of the Day of Judgment to the final consummation 
of the life of the world to come; and this very passage, which with so many 
composers threatens to be a source of weakness in the composition, becomes for 
Beethoven the key-stone of his design. He contrives to give grand relief from 
the purely dramatic aspects of his text by bringing here a not less surprising 
impressiveness in structural beauty. The whole of the next six clauses are 
dealt with in a recapitulation of the opening movement of the “Credo,” and all 
difficulty in illustrating their individual meaning is evaded, as it ought to be 
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evaded in a musical setting. Unless you are writing purely formal music, and 
unless you can do as Bach could do—namely, make an aria upon any text and 
rely upon intrinsic beauty of design without illustrating it at all, it is quite 
impossible to do anything but cover the whole design with a general theme, as 
at the opening. Now we may notice that one of the things that Beethoven 
hereby brings out is the grammar of the whole text. We may not be 
able to hear the individual words of the clauses, but we do hear now, 
and are reminded now thoroughly, that the whole text from beginning 
to end is one sentence, the object of the verb “credo.” With the 
exception of Bach’s “ Magnificat,’ where (at the words “omnes generationes ”) 
he is able to take sublime advantage of the fact that in Latin the subject will 
come at the end of the sentence instead of at the beginning, I know of no more 
striking instance of the power of a great composer to hold a sentence together 
across practically an unlimited interval of time. The whole procession of 
doctrinal clauses marches to its climax, to the tune of the word “credo,” with its 
conclusion in “et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum”; and so leads into the 
final fugue “et vitam venturi saeculi.” This starts with an orchestral introduc- 
tion in which Beethoven strikes one of his irresistible tender notes, anticipating 
the main rhythmic figure; 3/2 7 !2 2 Here is the calm opening pair of themes 
of the double fugue “et vitam venturi saeculi,’ with the second subject to the . 
word “ Amen ’”— 
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The orchestration maintains a note of devout peace. There are no violins, 
the voices are supported by exceptionally low flutes and clarinets, and no 


higher octave is sounded. The pair of themes becomes inverted as the fugue 
develops— 
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In spite of the calm tone of the whole, Beethoven is ruthless in ascribing to 
the sopranos the power to sing the theme at the top of their voices, articulating 
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the syllables on the high B flat; and this is one of the few places where a note 
is forced before Beethoven really intends to make a climax. But by the time 
the fugue has reached what is evidently its middle development, he rises to a 
genuine climax and seems to be closing in his main key when suddenly the 
violins burst in with a new modulation. The time quickens, the orchestra 
whispers a preliminary announcement of the theme “ diminished ” (7.e. stated in 
notes of twice the pace), with the freshness of a new subject— 






































and then suddenly the chorus bursts out with perhaps the most difficult choral 
passage ever written— 



































This “ diminished” fugue soon reaches a tremendous climax on the dominant, 
and the two versions of the main subject are combined (ze. the treble of Ex. 16 
is sung simultaneously with the lower voice of Ex. 19). 

Now comes a point which is constantly turning up in classical choral music 
but is seldom understood. When a chorus finds itself singing a long series of 
final chords at the top of their voices, those who are singing the highest notes 
naturally imagine that they are the main object of attention. But when we look 
at such passages in, say, Handel’s autographs, we shall find disconcerting signs 
that the only thing Handel wrote first, in blocking out, was the bass, that he 
usually filled in all those top parts afterwards, and that he does not take very 
much trouble about what they sing, so long as they sing the right notes for the 
harmony. Yet I have seen the parts of the Beethoven Mass edited by a very 
famous choral conductor in Germany, who modified the orchestral parts in order 
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to support the voices better, and who took particular pains to get the trumpets — 


to support the soprano parts in their climax. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
trumpets are wanted by Beethoven for a very different purpose, and the soprano 
parts, as long as they are singing the right notes, are a mere accessory. What 
is meant to dominate the whole peroration of this fugue is the figure of the first 
oar of Ex. 19 on the brass instruments, and we cannot spare the trumpets for 
any other purpose, 
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This peroration rises once more to its climax, which is just the same as the 
climax before the original fugue broke off; but the climax is now in quite a slow 
tempo. The grand cadence dies away with Beethoven’s favourite choral effect 
of suddenly receding into the depths of the universe. And then the heavens open. 

We now come to the central part of the Mass, and to the only solution of 
the musical problem it presents that can be said to combine the needs of an 
actual liturgy with the needs of the highest order of music, since the time of 
Palestrina. To the 16th-century composer a voluminous text was a restriction 
upon the scale of his work, rather than a stimulus to his invention. The medium 
of pure unaccompanied choral music is not dramatically illustrative ; it is purely 
rhetorical; and, though the chorus can give dramatic outcries, it is quite 
incapable, without instrumental accompaniment, of providing any background 
for them. The 16th-century composer therefore treats the Gloria and Credo of 
his Mass in a much simpler style than the rest. He sets the words in a not 
elaborately polyphonic way, and hardly repeats a clause more than once. It is 
just in the Sanctus and Benedictus, where the words are few and where the 
moment in the liturgy is supreme, that the 16th-century composer is able to 
unfold a broad musical design, and he accordingly uses his opportunity. 

We have seen how Beethoven’s eminently dramatic genius responded simply 
and naturally to the possibilities of a chorus supported by an orchestra that had 
for more than a generation been accustomed to express itself dramatically ; and 
how in the Gloria and Credo the multiplicity of words gives Beethoven occasion 
to produce some of his most gigantic symphonic designs. I say “symphonic” 
in full view of the fact that the forms that Beethoven has thus produced are in 
_ no way a priorz, but are dictated at every point by the course of the words. 

But now Beethoven, who had no modeis for these special choral-symphonic 
designs, transcends them all; and comes, like Palestrina, into his full heritage 
where symbols and forms transcend all words. The forms he now develops are 
easily identifiable with certain types of sonata and concerto form; and until we 
have better notions of musical forms than we shall find in the text-books, this 
may mislead us. The great creative artists have an idea of form which is so free 
that it becomes a matter of unconsciousness to them whether the form they are 
producing at any moment has been classified or not; the right thing will enter 
in the right place, and no naive listener will be able to tell from its manner 
whether it happens to be a subversive paradox or the most familiar convention 
of its epoch. In art there is no fundamental distinction between form and 
matter; but every work of art is created under practical conditions which the 
artist regards as his data; these conditions are given and cannot be altered. 
The tendency will be to call these data the “ form,” and everything else in the 
work the “treatment.” In the last resort a correct analysis will break down the 
distinction between form and treatment. The portrait painter, if he has retained 
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his interest in his art as a thing in itself, regards his sitters as among the data 
from which he makes works of art. The relatives of the sitter regard all the 
artist's technique as among the data to which they may ascribe his failure to 
realise their idea of the sitter. In the last resort we may suppose that everybody 
is satisfied ; in other words, that form and matter become one and inseparable. 
To the musical student who has been trained to think that sonata-forms which 
Beethoven realises in his instrumental works are rigid, and that to do without 
them is to be “free,” the point of view suggests itself that in the Gloria and 
Credo Beethoven is handling “ free” forms, because there is no text-book 
which says that you start a Gloria in a certain key and you make this or that 
section of it “the recapitulation ” of this or that other section, and you assign a 
certain portion of the text for “the development.” Nobody had laid down rules 
for the construction of a Gloria or a Credo, and therefore persons who have had 
just enough training to think that where a text-book has laid down rules a form 
is fixed, will say that Beethoven was “free” in his Gloria and Credo, and will 
come to the conclusion that he is “ strict” when in the Benedictus of this Mass 
he writes one of his most profound symphonic slow movements in a form readily 
recognisable as a type of concerto-aria or concertante-sonata movement. But 
Beethoven was always free; and never more perfectly free than in this Benedictus, 
one of the most simply beautiful and easiest of all his slow movements ; and in the 
Dona nobis pacem, one of the most difficult and elaborate designs he ever achieved. 

From this point onwards in the Mass Beethoven is, then, free to produce 
forms much more like the symphonic music he had been producing all his life ; 
and for that reason, and for the reason that he had to write for a special cere- 
mony which was sure to be of abnormal length, we have the unique phenomenon 
of a Mass really written for a liturgy, but of such proportions that in spite of full 


indulgence in the resources of a dramatically expressive orchestra, the weight of | 


the music is concentrated where the liturgy requires it to be most impressive. 
Now, if Beethoven had ever seen the Sanctus of Bach’s B minor Mass (which we 
do not know to be the case), it would be very significant that he did not allow 
himself to be influenced by it. Bach was not writing for the Roman liturgy. 
He was merely setting the text, and he was at liberty to make the sound of the 
seraphim blowing their loud uplifted angel trumpets, to let his rhythms repre- 
sent the swinging of censers before the starry throne, and generally to portray 
in sounds a-vision of Divine glory. But that is quite inappropriate to a liturgical 
Sanctus during which everybody present is absorbed in the most awe-inspired 
act of worship. With no nearer classical models than the negative asceticism 
of Cherubini, Beethoven instantly achieves the right contrast here with fully the 
intensity that he maintains elsewhere in the work. His distant vision of the life 
of the world to come has vanished into the heavens; and we are on earth, 
kneeling before the altar— 












































It would be impossible to select three opening notes which more mysteriously 
and radically change the key and arouse solemn expectation. The way the 
harmony unfolds after that first awe-struck moment is clear and systematic, and 
the solemn chords of the trombones, closing into the entry of the voices, bring 
the balance of key round to that of the main design. The Sanctus is sung by 
the solo quartet and is a short intensely devout movement, ending with a note of 
the kind of fear that would be cast out by perfect love. The next clause (“ pleni 
sunt coeli et terra gloria tua”) is a brilliant short fugato— 
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accompanied by the organ and full orchestra, even the trombones entering 
towards the end. In all editions, and presumably in the autograph, the voice 
parts are assigned to the solo quartet, and this is also the case with the “ Osanna.” 
Nobody has been able to explain how Beethoven came to let these two 
movements be printed on the solo staves. The accompaniment makes the 
supposition of solo-singing so impossible that one would be surprised to hear 
that in any performance it had ever been attempted without the full chorus. 
The “Osanna” is another short fugue— 
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hardly more than an exposition of the four voices, and it comes rapidly to a 
climax and finishes abruptly with a very unexpected cadence. 

So far, we see no sign that Beethoven has any intention of expanding, 
These three movements are no longer than the corresponding settings in a short 
Mass by Mozart. They are, of course, intensely dramatic and expressive of the 
same fiery excitement that pervades the whole Mass, but it is evident that it is 
no part of their purpose to make a broad design in themselves; and the fact is 
that these three short movements have been devised with Beethoven’s usual 
subtlety of imagination so as to throw the breadth of what is to follow into the 
greatest possible relief. 
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Now comes the moment of the elevation of the Host, illustrated by a 
piece of solemn instrumental music (called by Beethoven Preludzum), in which 
the lower strings and the flutes play devout harmonies very much like what an 
organ often aspires to do, but given with living tones, and culminating in what 
the organ really can do as no other instrument can, a passage over one of those 
miraculously deep 32-foot pedal notes. And over this immense darkness there 
suddenly breaks a ray of light. The entry of a solo violin, supported by two 
flutes, is one of those completely simple strokes of genius that, once accomplished, 
seem to have been in the world since time began, and which can never be 
repeated. Certainly there has been no composition for the Church or for any 
form of religious music, in which the idea of accomplishing a miracle, the descent 
of something divine, has been so simply and so convincingly expressed. As the 
solo violin comes down, the basses of the chorus are heard softly intoning the 
words “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini ”— 
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and the violin settles.down into a broad melody, the phrases and interludes of 
which are going evidently to be the main themes of a kind of aria-concerto of 
violin, voices, and orchestra, the interludes of the wind instrument in particular 


laying the foundations for the new “ Osanna ’— 
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The brass instruments accompany the violin in solemn chords which, as far as 
rhythm and musical idea are concerned, are repeating the word “ Benedictus.” 
(These chords, among the most solemn inspirations in Beethoven’s works or in 
any church music, were those which Sir Michael Costa angrily struck out of the 
score, because they impressed his essentially snobbish imagination as resembling, 
on paper, the kind of chords he was apt to associate with dance music.) The 


melody which the violin delivers to that solemn accompaniment becomes a very 


remarkably expressive canon when the solo voices take it up. (In Ex. 24 it is 
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given in that form.) Let us be quite clear as to the fact that a contrapuntal 
device does not lose expressive power by being quotable in text-books. It so 
happens that canons in the upper second or in the lower seventh have a special 
accent of pleading, owing to the fact that the second voice repeats the phrases 
of the first a step higher in the scale; so that, unless the composer mishandles 
his resources, the answer can hardly fail to out-vie the original subject in its 
intensity. We shall find that the canon in the second or in the lower seventh 
has always had this effect wherever it has been used-(e.g., the Recordare of Mozart’s 
Requiem). Beethoven, immediately after finishing the Mass, used this very same 
device in one of the variations in his C sharp minor Quartet: The second of the 
phrases which the violin announced— 
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develops into a regular second subject in the dominant. The words “in 




















nomine domini” break out from the chorus when the design comes to its 
close in the dominant, as if to make a formal cadence, but the harmony diverges, 
and, happening to light upon a sub-dominant chord, surprises us by launching 
out into a new episodic theme— 
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This episode does duty for development, and turns round into C major. The 
choral writing is of bold simplicity, consisting of a mere bass sung by all the 
chorus in octaves while the solo violin is bringing out the first theme in C major. 
Then, from this point onwards, the chorus plays the same rdéle that was so 
wonderfully played by the brass instruments at the beginning of the movement 
before the voices had entered. The solo voices bring the music back to the main 
key and resume the theme which we have learned to regard as the second 
subject (viz., Ex. 26). And there we have a regular sonata-like recapitulation in 
the tonic, leading to the same close as we had at the end of the exposition, and 
the same pause on the sub-dominant, so that the coda begins with the new 
theme (Ex. 27) and works out with great breadth until-at last the chorus takes 
up the unassuming instrumental interlude for the wind instruments that 
separated the phrases of the violin melody (Ex. 25). The chorus takes up this 
instrumental interlude and turns it into a short fugue on the text “Osanna in 
excelsis,” which rises to a powerful climax, culminating in a pause. Then the 
violin resumes the second subject (Ex. 26), which the chorus accompanies with 
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extraordinarily impressive octaves in monotone till the tenors and other voices 
break through once more with the “Osanna”; and so in a few more bars the 
Benedictus dies away in quiet glory. 

The Agnus Dei, in the key of B minor (which for some obscure reason 
Beethoven regarded as extremely dark), begins with a cry de profundis. The 
broad melody is harmonised in sombre colour, and given to a deep bass voice— 
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The low tenors and basses of the chorus answer it, and with a structure realising 





























the ancient conception of the Agnus Dei as a three-fold prayer, we have this 
theme exposed in three stages, rising among the voices until it fills the chorus. 
This design is laid out very broadly, and is completely rounded off; and, having 
eventually died away in the key of B minor in which it began, turns in a new 
direction with a quiet modulation like an approaching dawn, and the “ Dona 
nobis pacem,” entitled by Beethoven “ Prayer for inward and outward peace,” 
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enters softly with an introductory theme— 























leading to a calm pair of subjects in double fugue— 









































which is exposed systematically in all the four voices, and which culminates in 
one of the most striking and haunting phrases in the whole Mass— 
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This gives rise to a short, dignified, energetic fugato, which modulates in sym- 
phonic style to the dominant ; and here we have one of those second subjects 
characteristic of Beethoven’s finales at all periods of his work, and especially 
characteristic of this his last period, consisting of a variety of short single 
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themes, depending on their mutual sharp contrasts of colour and rhythm 
First there is the following simple antiphonal piece of vocal euphony— 























accompanied by the instruments in some delicate staccato scales, and then 
-answered by a paragraph of variously contrasted phrases, ending in a burst of 
triumph, asserting with great confidence the chords of the key in a formal 
cadencial manner. Suddenly the triumph dies away, and there are sounds as of 
distant war. The voices, both solo and chorus, renew with expressions of terror 
the prayer, “ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi,” and the threatening sounds 
draw nearer, Quotation is unnecessary: no listener can miss the meaning of 
those drums and trumpets. 

But the danger passes away, and the peaceful current of the “ Dona nobis 
pacem ” is resumed in a variety of modulations, till we come to a quite regular 
recapitulation of our second subject (Ex. 32 and its sequels) in the tonic. This 
ends as before, in triumph. But now the triumph breaks away in a very strange 
instrumental fugued passage in which one of the subjects is evidently derived 
from the double-fugue theme— 
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It is permissible to interpret this as the change from prosperity to arrogance 
followed by its Nemesis. At all events there is no doubt that the chorus has 
ended in triumph, and that this first outbreak of independent energy in the 
orchestra is not in itself agitated, but rather exultant. But this fugue passage 
becomes alarmingly rough and wild, and it is scattered in a strangely excited 
and headlong way over the various groups in the orchestra. Suddenly the 
trumpets and drums return with terrible power. The prayer of the chorus is 
mightier, and peace returns with a deeper mystery. The end is one of Beethoven’s | 
most touching and subtle codas. All the themes of peace are there, resounding 
close at hand and dying away in heights and depths. There is the calm prin- 
cipal theme of the Second Subject (Ex. 32); above all there is the haunting 
climax of the First Subject (Ex. 31), which is the actual last word of the chorus. 
It is twice answered by faint echoes of the war; broken rhythms on the drum, 
entirely unaccompanied, in their distant key. The chorus ends in peace, and the 
orchestra abruptly closes the mighty work with chords of innocent triumph, 
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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE to “Euryanthe,”  - - : - - Weber 


2. CONCERTO in F minor, Op. 21, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, - Chopin 


Pianoforte—Mr JOHN PETRIE DUNN, Mus. Bac. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


3. CONCERTO in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77, - Brahms 


Violin—-Miss GLADYS CLARK. 


4. OVERTURE to “ Die Zauberfléte,” : : - : Mozart 
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NOTES sy D. F. T. 


I. OVERTURE to “ Euryanthe” - - - - Weber 


Weber was consumptive from his birth, and he had no time to lose, and no 
disposition to lose it. Throughout his thirty years of life his time was lost for him 
by fools and humbugs. His master, Abt Vogler, to whom he always remained 
loyal, was one of the most devastating of musical humbugs ; he has been described 
for all time, not by Browning’s poem (to which Browning gave the wrong name on 
purpose), but by that great classical scholar, Otto Jahn, who in his Lzfe of 
Mozart, characterises Vogler as one of those musical philosophers who disguise 
their lack of solid musical schooling in a vast ostentation of general culture. 
Vogler’s other great pupil was Meyerbeer. It is a pity the two pupils did not 
exchange their physical constitutions. 

Euryanthe is both a more mature work of art and a more advanced develop- 
ment of Wagnerian music drama than Lohengrin, though it is a generation earlier. 
No one who knows Euryanthe thoroughly will consider this an extravagant 
statement: there are fully a dozen well-developed J/ezt-motifs waiting for the 
Wagenerian label-sticker ; and the division into set numbers (arias, quartets, 
et cetera) is an illusory survival which could just as easily be foisted upon 
Lohengrin, or even upon JMeistersinger. While there is nothing quite so 
sublime in Huryanthe as the Prelude and the Grail-themes of Lohengrin, Weber 
remains throughout Auryanthe on a level from which he is both morally and 
technically incapable of sinking as Wagner often sinks in Lohengrin. The 
whole work is of such a quality that a single glance at an unknown fragment of 
it would convince you that here is the style of a great man; and there is no 
form of dramatic music — not even the finale, where Freischiiiz itself shows 
weakness—which is not here handled with freedom and power. 
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Why, then, is this tremendous work so seldom heard? Has Lohengrin, in 
pique at Elsa’s want of faith, meanly revenged himself by stealing Euryanthe’s 
birthright ? 

Ask poor Weber what he thought of Frau von Chezy after he had got “ Old 
Chez” to remodel her libretto for the ninth time. Ask him how he came to 
call his beautiful and virtuous heroine Ennuyante. 

He was not the only composer “Old Chez” took in. Schubert was 
another victim; but his Rosamunde was only incidental music to a play; and, 
the play being lost, we do not know what it was about, except that she was 
Queen of Cyprus. It is, however, pretty clear to a musician, where the 
poetasteress’s power lay. She had fluent and typical words and images for 
all moods, and a good sense of contrast. These properties might readily induce 
a composer to commit himself long before he had time to grumble that her 
style consisted mainly of indications of the places where style ought to be. 
This does not often worry a composer whose own style is enough for him. 
The trouble comes when a great composer like Weber awakens to the fact 
that he is devoting the magnificent commonsense of his highest structural power 
to a drama in which the emotions and contrasts, admirably adapted for music 
in themselves, are associated with events as crazy as the logic of dreams. The 
beautiful and virtuous Euryanthe is made to appear faithless to her Adolar 
by means of the treachery of her confidante Eglantine and the villain Lysiart. 
It is not injured innocence nor any lofty scruple nor tragic ignorance that 
prevents her from saying the very first thing a rational being would naturally 
say when first put into her position; it is simply that if she said it the whole 
story would collapse, and all poor old Chez’s verses and all her puppets could 
not put it together again. For three whole acts all the situations are of this 
type: there are no other Gilbertian qualities. Among the most troublesome 
features of the whole affair are the ghosts of Emma and Udo, who never appear, 
but who, like the sociable and explanatory ghost in Andrew Lang’s Cas#e 
Perilous, have to bring about the family prophecies whether the public can 
follow the rigmarole or not. Well, anyhow, long ago they committed suicide ; 
and Euryanthe who had to live in a garden adjoining Adolar’s family vault, told 
the dread secret to Eglantine, who told Lysiart, who told Adolar, who saw at 
once that this proved that Lysiart had won his wager against Euryanthe’s truth. 
Weber did his best for these poor ghosts, and very shrewdly drew public attention 
to them by bringing the music of their story into the overture and demanding 
that the curtain should be raised for a few moments at that point to show 
Adolar’s family tomb. 

Such, then, is the stuff to which Weber devoted the greatest of all his 
works, Last summer a distinguished dramatist, Rolf Lauckner of Stuttgart, 
who had in 1921 collaborated with me and Fritz Busch (now the Musikdirektor 
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of the Dresden Opera) in the restoration of two Schubert operas, undertook a 
thorough rewriting of the libretto. Previous attempts have failed through lack 
of appreciation of Weber’s sense of form. It is no use improving the play on 
lines which imply that Weber’s huge musical design matters less than Wagner's. 
Lauckner’s new text alters not a single mood or contrast in the story, and by a 
constant process of translation from the jargon of Old Chez into the language of 
poetry, achieves a straightforward and impressive drama which perfectly follows 
and supports Weber’s music. In the whole opera no musical addition is 
required beyond about forty bars, distributed in three separate scenes, the 
longest interpolation being in one of the recitatives, and the others being in 
places where the music was patchy as Weber left it. The patchiness was mainly 
due to the nonsensical dramatic situations, and it vanishes with their removal. 
Only one whole number, and two passages (both of them weak) are sacrificed, 
and only one number transplanted. The rest, or rather the central principle of 
Lauckner’s drama-therapy consists in his radical reform of the stage-manage- 
ment, so that the eye can understand the situation before a word has been sung. 
I frankly own that, with all my admiration for the music of Weber’s Euryanthe 
I was astonished at the effect the new text has upon the many tragic and com- 
plex passages which suffered from their absurd original background. I had no 
idea, in spite of my correct theories, how impossible it is to appreciate the beauty 
of tragic music while the situation on the stage offends the spectator’s common- 
sense. It is not necessary that opera should be great literature ; it may be as 
nonsensical as Mozart’s Magic Flute. But such pantomimes have in a high 
degree the commonsense of stagecraft ; and few artists can attain the disciplined 
esthetic coherence of Edward Lear or Lewis Carroll. The subject and style of 
Euryanthe admits of no nonsense ; and it came as a revelation to me to find 
that Weber’s tragic music was worthiest of Beethoven or Wagner just in those 
passages where the original libretto was incredible. With a truthful text the 
music reveals its truth. I hope it may not be long before Weber’s greatest 
work is universally recognised in this new light. 

The overture begins with one of Weber’s brilliant tonic-and-dominant 
formulas, and then proceeds with Adolar’s act of faith— 








The whole First Subject is in the highest spirits of a brilliant and triumphant 
court in the age of chivalry. At length the Second Subject is heralded by a 
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peal of drums and an amorous phrase from the violoncellos. Thereupon enters 
another of Adolar’s themes—his joy at the prospect of meeting Euryanthe— 











After more passages of heraldic pomp the exposition comes to a climax with a 


new theme— 
3 (2S otro: 














The Development is preceded by the music of the ghosts in an extremely 
remote key— 





Then the lively zempo, somewhat subdued, is resumed with an excellent contra- 
puntal development of Ex. 3 inverted as follows— 





With admirable clearness this works out its course and leads to a recapitulation 


in which the Second Subject (Ex. 2) is triumphant throughout. And so to the 
brilliant end. 


Il. CONCERTO in F minor, Op. 21, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, - Chopin 


Pianoforte-MrR JOHN PETRIE DUNN, Mus. Bac. 


Maestoso, 
Larghetto. 
Allegro vivace. 


Chopin’s F minor Concerto, Op. 21, is really earlier than that in E minor, 
which is numbered Op. 11. Both works belong to the period of his triumphs as 
the young Polish pianoforte virtuoso, whose Opus 2 (Variations for Pianoforte 
with Orchestra) was greeted by Schumann with the expression, “Hats off 
gentlemen ; a genius!” It was necessary for Chopin to compose works with 
orchestral accompaniment in order to assert his position as a composer ; other- 
wise the public, which is not easily persuaded that an artist can accomplish 
anything besides the first object that happens to have attracted attention, might 
have regarded him as a mere pianist. As it was, excellent pianoforte composers 
like Moscheles remained to the end of their days convinced that their own 
musicianship was more solid than Chopin’s. To demonstrate the sense in which 
they were right is a theoretic possibility. But it is not interesting. 

There is some interest in the fact that Schumann’s enthusiastic recognition 
of Chopin’s genius was elicited by just the works in which Chopin is hampered 
by having to grapple with forms for which his training had given him 
no help. Some critics would go further and say that he had but little 
talent for the sonata-style; but no judge of composition would say this of 
Chopin’s Violoncello Sonata, nor can any serious critic explain away the 
masterly and terse first movement and scherzo of the B flat minor Sonata. The 
Concertos need more indulgence; the first movement of that in E minor is 
built on a suicidal plan which Chopin’s adored master, Elssner, must have at 
least approved if not actually taught, since it is to be found in two earlier works 
and can hardly be conceived to have resulted from natural instinct. The 
F minor Concerto, though not a powerfully organised work, has no fatal flaw ; 
and its style is the perfection of ornament. The chief subject of orthodox 
objection has been its orchestration ; but nowadays we can take a simpler view 
of this matter. Klindworth, a very masterly and masterful pianist with an 
excellent all-round musicianship, could never contemplate a line of standard 
pianoforte music without showing how much better it might have been arranged. 
When he had tidied up Chopin’s pianoforte technique he turned his attention to 
Chopin’s orchestration. This he found thin, and so it is. We may frankly 
concede that Chopin knew nothing about the orchestra—at least, not much more 
than Sir Michael Costa. But Klindworth seems to infer that the only alter- 
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native to thin is thick. At all events he reorchestrated the F minor Concerto 
(we have his version in the Reid Library) really very cleverly, in the style of a 
full-swell organ, with a beautiful balance of tone. In order to match this, most 
of the pianoforte passages had to be rewritten in a heavier style. This 
Klindworth duly points out, and remarks that those purists who wish to confine 
themselves to Chopin's original pianoforte part must accordingly abstain from 
using the improved orchestration. In other words, Chopin’s orchestration, 
except for a solitary and unnecessary trombone part (not a note of which 
requires replacing) and a few rectifiable slips, is an unpretentious and correct 
accompaniment to his pianoforte-writing. We may be grateful to Klindworth 
for taking so much trouble to demonstrate this by so perfect a reductio ad 
absurdum. 
Chopin begins with an orthodox opening ¢wtéz. The quiet first theme— 





























and the Second Subject, though (as in Beethoven’s C minor Concerto) it appears 
in its destined complementary key instead of in the tonic— 


Serge Ui grat rae 


does not, in the manner of its entry, unduly forestall the broader statement it is 
to receive later from the pianoforte. Altogether Chopin shows far too fine a 
gift for design in this opening ¢wz?¢z to justify the prevalent custom of cutting it 
short. The impatient dramatic entry of the pianoforte needs all the delay 
Chopin has given before it. 

















One other theme must be quoted: —viz.,a passage in C minor, which key 
Chopin (striking out on unusual lines first found in Beethoven’s Cortolanus 
Overture) adds to the scheme of his Second Subject— 








In the Development the orchestra accompanies the pianoforte with figures 
from Ex, 1 and Ex. 2. A singular but not unsuccessful experiment in ‘form is 
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the fact that when, after a certain amount of dramatic expectation, the First 
Subject returns in F minor, the pianoforte promptly changes the topic and 
brings back the Second Subject not in the tonic, but in its old complementary 
key. The continuation is expanded in a different harmonic direction, which 
brings Ex. 4 in F minor, so that from this point Chopin is able to work up toa 
final climax. The short closing ¢wé¢i alludes to Ex. 2 and the opening theme. 

Of the slow movement, for which Schumann’s enthusiasm (voiced through 
the persons of his imaginary Florestan and Eusebius) was boundless, I quote 
the main theme, divested of its ornaments. The listener will thus gain a clearer 
notion of Chopin’s art than can be given by the sight of a mass of detail which 
only long practice can bring into shape as intelligible phrases— 





























The middle episode is a dramatic recitative accompanied by an orchestral 
tremolo with pzzzzcato double-basses that make as fine a piece of instrumentation 
as Berlioz could have chosen to quote in his famous treatise. In the final réturn 
of the main theme Ex. 5 is more elaborately adorned than ever. Ex. 6 remains 
in its perfect simplicity, but a bassoon imitates it at the second bar, continuing 
in counterpoint of an adroit simplicity worthy of Bach or Mozart. The 
movement ends with the same passage that served as its short orchestral 
introduction. Like the Romance of the E minor Concerto, it is a masterpiece 
in a form and a mood which neither Chopin nor any other composer reproduced 
later. 

The Finale is a delightful example of the long ramble through picturesque 
musical scenery, first straight up a range of keys and then straight down again, 
which Chopin, for reasons unknown to history, called a Rondo. I quote the 


main theme — 
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the first item of the surrounding scenery — 

















and the important mazurka-like main Second Subject, accompanied col legno 
(e., with strings played with the wood of the bow), an effect rather in vogue in 
the concertos of Chopin’s young days. The intensely respectable Hummel 
uses it, and Chopin revered him— 
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This, when Chopin is comfortably home again in F major, is reduced to a horn- 
call inscribed Cor de Signal; upon which invitation the pianoforte perorates 
with fairy-like brilliancies, for the most part new, alluding only at the last 
moment to one of the sequels of Ex. Io. 


Interval of ten minutes. 
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IIl. CONCERTO in D major, for Violin and Orchestra,Op. 77. - ~=Brahms 


Solo Violin—MIss GLADYS CLARK. 
Allegro non troppo. Adagio. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


This work is of the same period as its composer's second symphony in the 
same key. It is his second work in concerto form, the first being the gigantic 
D minor Pianoforte Concerto, op. 15. As Brahms is almost the only composer 
since Beethoven, who so grasped the full meaning and possibilities of the balance 
between a solo instrument and an orchestra that he consistently embodied them 
in his own works instead of inventing easy compromises, it was not to be 
expected that any of his four concertos would meet with general approval on that 
oe and even to-day the air is somewhat thick with foggy epigrams about 

“symphonies with violin obligato” and other profoundly untrue truisms which 
me must boldly dismiss from our minds altogether, if our enjoyment is not to be 
sacrificed to those principles of complacent superficiality to which Brahms refused 
to sacrifice his art. 

Mr Huberman summarises a whole essay on the esthetics of this and of all 
concertos in the following correction of a famous epigram of Biilow’s. Bilow 
said that Max Bruch had written a concerto for the violin and Brahms a 
concerto against the violin. Mr Huberman says that “ Brahms’s concerto is 
neither agazust the violin, nor for violin wth orchestra; but it is a concerto for 
violin agazust orchestra,—and the violin wins.” One of my earliest recollections 
of a great musical scholar, A. J. Hipkins, is his delight at discovering that the 
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etymology and musical history of the words “concertanto” and “concerto” 
originate in “certare ”—to strive, or wrestle. 
I give, with slight alterations, the analysis of Brahms’s Violin Concerto 
which I wrote for the visit of the Meiningen Orchestra to London in 1902. 
Brahms’s opening ¢w¢zz states all except one of the themes of the first and 
second subjects, with such terseness that the first three sound like a single 


theme, being, in fact, absolutely continuous. 


Nos. I, 2, and 3 


a= re a = Saippidase 
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Energetic as No. 3 is; in contrast to the quiet beginning, we are much 
surprised to find that in three more bars the whole orchestra crashes out in a 
grand /fortissimo, with (a) in the bass, imitated by the treble, and treated in 
diminution. ‘We may already realise that this is no symphony that we are 
+earing, but the true headlong single outpouring of manifold material by an 
orchestra, ‘to be worked out by a solo instrument in classical concerto form. 
‘The. outburst leads to the themes of the second subject, of which Brahms states 
in the same splendidly continuous style three, viz.— 


gees Saat there ses SE 
oe ere vitae 


No. 5 _ 











and a mysterious variation thereof which must rank as an important separate 
theme, so. much is it changed by the division of (f/) among the instruments 
and. the conjunction of a new figure (g¢)— 














No.;7 








and followed by a-running figure in semiquavers which may speak for itself. 
Suddenly the solo violin enters, with rolling drums and a solemn sustained tonic 
pedal on the deepest notes of the horns. The violin begins with a fiery trans- 
formation of the quiet first theme (No. 1 (a) (4)) in the minor, thus— 
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while the string band throws in the strong rhythm 7 4 Perle) cle ON Opa (2): 
~ 


Soon through the flaming arpeggios of the solo violin we hear the original 
form of (a) in broad sequences of minor harmonies on the oboe, answered by 
clarinet, bassoon and flute, always with the tonic pedal in horns and drum. 
Gradually the sweeping arpeggios of the violin become more gentle; until in a 
moment the flame burns softly and steadily, the harmony brightens to major, 
the tonic pedal gives place to a 6/4 chord, and the rhythm expands as the 
orchestral colouring seems to drift away in clouds, leaving the pale tone of the 
string-band as the background to the solo violin that soars calmly into the quiet 
heights above, there to begin its song. 

The solo re-statement of No. 1 must be quoted, as the new quaver 
accompaniment (z) of the viola is very important— 

















Between Nos. 1 and 2 the violin interpolates a meditative passage with that 
sublime calm which only the greatest artists have learnt to call their own. No. 2 
is made to pass into the dominant. It will be heard in the violoncellos, with a 
wonderful counterpoint for the solo, which also has an entirely independent 
theme to combine with. No. 3, which appears first in the deep basses and is then 
repeated in canon by the other strings. The solo part is, of course, very brilliant, 
and we may say that with this, as with all classically organised concertos, our 
best plan is to /¢s¢en to the violin, but to fo//ow the orchestra—that is to say, to 
identify the themes of the ¢w¢ti wherever they occur, and, having identified them, 
to regard them as rather the foundation of the solo than as the crown of the 
whole. 

The Second Subject follows No. 3 in the orthodox dominant, beginning 
with Nos. 4 and 5. When we reach figure (z) of No. 6 the violin turns it into a 
lovely new theme, beginning thus— 


No. Io 
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This is worked out at some length, before we reach the rest of No. 6, which we 
find at last much enhanced by the new contrast just gained, and perhaps even 
more mysterious from being placed in a firm position on the tonic instead 
of on a secondary chord as in the ¢u¢tz. The effect of the double stops on the 
solo violin is unique. 

No. 7 follows, and its continuation is expanded so as to bring the exposition 
to a stormy close. The orchestra bursts in,—with the rztornello, as in all previous 
examples of concert form? No; Brahms hits on the grand idea of giving it that 
stormy transformation of (@), No. 8, with which the solo made its first sudden 
entry. The splendid effect of this device and its power in the whole design will 
appeal to all who have a feeling for art. 

The orchestra modulates simply and broadly to C major, the key that it 
most of all opposed to our tonic LD, and there it groups the solo violin’s 
additional theme in the second subject, No. 10, into eight-bar phrases together 
with (f) asin No. 6. This closes in C minor; and the solo violin re-enters with 
the following intensely plaintive development of (/), a landmark in the musical 
experience of many a Brahms-lover— 


No. II 


True to those principles of balance and variety which have led the great 
classical concerto writers to make their developments decidedly episodic in 
character, Brahms not only dwells long on this without change of key, but 
enriches it with an entirely new counter-subject (#)— 

















No. 12 
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After some time the violin awakens angrily to an energetic mood, and the 
orchestra takes up the new theme (+) and works it out independently in a few 
stormy sequences, till suddenly there is a bright flash of trumpets, and the solo 
violin re-enters in high rage with an extraordinary new figure on the dominant 
of D (our main key) as an accompaniment to the gigantic strides of the trans- 
ition theme No. 3 (e) which we hear in the bass. Soon, on a dominant pedal, we 
find ourselves preparing for the return of the first subject, in a storm of excite- 
ment. The solo violin has the powerful variation of (2) with which it made its 
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first entry (No. 8) and the winds have that figure of accompaniment (2) which 
we sawin No.9. Therhythmic figure(Z) 7 3 C Pr - € also plays a prominent 


part in this tremendous passage, which at last ends in the appearance of the first 
subject in grand triumph on the full orchestra. The counterpoint (2) is given to 
the violins in their most brilliant register, while the theme is trumpeted forth by 
all the wind band.* 

The violin re-enters with sublime calm, and we have No. 2 so placed as to 
lead to an exact recapitulation, in the tonic, of the whole of the rest of the solo 
exposition. An amazing new light, however, is thrown on the point at which 
the violin introduced its own new theme, No. to. The omission of one step in 
the sequences just before, brings it unexpectedly into F sharp major, a key of 
whose brilliance some readers may perhaps form a clear idea by noting that it 
stands to our tonic D as the key of the second subject of Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata (E major) stands to its tonic C. 

The return to D is easily managed without greatly enlarging the ordinary 
course of the melody, and the rest of the recapitulation is again quite exact, 
until the fiery climax which is crowned by the inrush of the orchestra. 

And now, will the orchestra enter with No. 8 as it did at the beginning of 
the development? Brahms has something in store which, in this context, is yet 
more grand. In the unexpected new key of B flat (admirably chosen, as it 
exactly counterbalances that startling change to F sharp in the middle of the 
recapitulation) we have that splendid blaze of full orchestra which, in the opening 
tutti, had followed No. 3 with the suddenness of a tropical sunrise. This quickly 
returns to D major, and Brahms actually finds it possible to make the time- 
honoured pause on a § chord and to leave it to the player to furnish something 
like half of the coda in an unsupported, quasi-extempore cadenza. Brahms 
could afford to risk this, since he had dedicated this concerto to the player and 
composer of the most ideally appropriate cadenzas that have ever been produced 
since those grand inspirations that Beethoven extemporized (and so signally 
failed to write down). 


* Note how the trumpets themselves alter the first two bars in order Lo avoid the note B, which is not 
in their natural scale. Brahms has the modern trumpet, with a complete scale, at his disposal, but he 
detests any use of the instrument that audibly contradicts its character as a ‘‘ natural” instrument whose 
scale is the harmonic series that exists in the very nature of musical sound itself. Beethoven shows the 
same fastidious taste in the finale of his Ninth Symphony, where in giving the great choral theme to 
trumpets he distorts two bars in the second part to avoid a note which, though actually in the natural scale 
of the instrument, is so harmonized as to sound as if it were not. Such subtleties are among the things 
which, far more than matters of noise or economy, distinguish the great composer’s treatment of brass from 
the vulgar abuse of it. Wie o 

+ The hypothesis of the concerto cadenza nevertheless implies that a new cadenza may be produced on 
each occasion. The problem of cadenza-writing is extremely interesting ; and in the case of the violin is 
complicated by the fact that a composer writing (like Bach) for unaccompanied violin invents themes that 
require no accompaniment; whereas the cadenza-writer has to make the violin produce an unaccompanied 
coda-like fantasia on themes that have heen conceived as supported by harmonies which they need not 
have the power of implying in themselves. I append my solution of Brahms’s problem at the end of this 
essay. Two points may be taken as essential to every cadenza in such a case: namely, the first bar and 
the final close, where any other plan than Joachim’s would be unthinkable. Elsewhere, however, the 
possibilities, on the right general principles, are incalculable, 
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The short conclusion, after the cadenza, begins with a quiet resumption of 
the first theme with sublime harmonies and a development of the second 
figure (6) into sequences crowned by some of the tenderest notes ever drawn 
from a violin, Faint suggestions of the rhythm of No.7, | 3 Cos ye ahhh 
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horns, are answered by triplets in the solo violin that recall, in a far-off way, 
the triplets of No. 8, transformed into something infinitely touching and gentle. 
Then, with astonishing speed, the air becomes full of life and energy; the 
rhythm ‘4 * ? “ is insisted on sharply by trumpets and drums; the pace 


- 
quickens ; the solo violin has an extremely brilliant version of the counterpoint- 


figure (z), divided between it and a, wood-wind— 
oe 
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Solo vidin. 
—and the grand movement is ended in triumph before we have regained our 
breath. 

The Slow Movement needs care in analysis. It is very highly organised on 
one of the broadest and most direct melodies that have ever been written ; and 
the treatment, though thoroughly classical in spirit, is in detail so unlike any- 
thing that has been produced before that a little technical knowledge is apt to 
be a very bad preparation for its enjoyment. Of course this is generally true of 
all Brahms’s work ; the unsophisticated amateur has the patience to take every 
opportunity of listening to it until he knows what to expect and what to regard 
as surprising. It is the more or less technical mind that sticks fast in the stage 
of “symphony with violin obligato,” and imagines that any intelligent admirer 
of Brahms believes that the technique explains everything or anything. The 
opening theme of this movement must be quoted at some length, as the whole 
subsequent solo is best followed from it— 


No. 13 














No. 14 Oboe & Wind-band. 
(2) (d) 
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I number the bars of the melody for reference. The closing strain of this great 
tune must also be indicated— ) 


No. 15 
(f) Codetta. 


FSS mae ett 


The strings make their entry with the initial chords (a), and the solo violin 
appears with phrases that on a first impression seem to be freely declamatory. 
If that was all that could be said, they would not have the wonderful and 
touching effect that we experience in them. As a matter of fact the violin is 
giving us a most exact and systematic expanded variation of the whole opening 


melody. I quote the three bars that correspond to those numbered 1 and 2 
in No. 14. 








No. 16 








With this hint we can follow the rest by fixing our attention on No. 14, 
making two of its bars correspond with three or four of the violin solo. When 
we come to figure (e), bars 9 and 10, there is a sudden change to the key a 
semitone higher; one bar being still systematically expanded into two. The 
time slackens, (e) is given by “diminution” (22, in semiquavers instead of 
quavers) and in the extremely distant key of F sharp minor the violin begins 
an impassioned central episode. This consists of a highly ornate melody, 
containing two new figures (g) and (4)— 


No. 17 

















(e) —s 


—((), it will be seen, is accompanied by (e) diminished). As soon as this has 
formed a regular eight-bar melody it ‘is given again in an expanded counter- 
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statement. (g) is assigned to the violoncellos in a form which I give here, as it 
is important that it should not escape notice— 


No. 18 











(g) varied. 


The counter-statement follows the lines of No. 16 on a larger scale with more 
and more elaborate ornamentation, especially as regards figure (4), while the 
diminution of (e) is treated in splendid rising modulations in the accompani- 
ment. Three bars of these modulations bring us back to our tonic, F; the 
clouds drift away leaving the violin singing peacefully in the blue vault, and the 
oboe returns with its world of melody. The violin, which now has a rich 
accompaniment, interpolates, after the second bar, three bars of its augmenta- 
tion, No. 16, after which the melody proceeds as at first, till we come to the 
twelfth bar. Here the violin gives us a new development of figure (4) in dialogue 
with the horn, crescendo, thus— 


No. 19 














This comes to a climax, and, as it dies away, we are thrilled to hear the 
lovely codetta, No. 15, for the first and last time since its original appearance. 
The initial chords (a) entering again on the bassoons and horns, followed by a 
beautiful closing change of harmony, round off this wonderful organisation so 
perfectly that even the vast range of key and contrast through which we have 
been carried cannot dispel the impression that the whole movement is a single 
unbroken melody. Thus the reason why some critics have thought it too slight 
is the very reason why it is gigantic. 

The same inexhaustible variety and resource in unexpected alternations 
and correspondences in melodic grouping that we find in the slow movement 
appear in the extremely spirited and humorous Finale. This is a rondo; like 
many of Beethoven’s finales, rather terse in its formal body, but with an 
enormous expansion in the coda. 

The first theme is given by the solo violin— 
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in alternation with the full orchestra. The last figure (c) should be specially 
noted. The tune has a second part on the same material, which must be quoted 
independently here to facilitate reference later on— 


No, 21 











This leads, with a short crescendo (listen to (a) in the basses), to a resumption of 
No. 20 by the full orchestra, with a characteristic tightening of the sequences of 
(a), bringing the cadence-figure (c) into the tonic. 

A transition passage founded on (c), first augmented and then diminished, 
leads playfully by a devious path to a very stormy and wayward second subject 
in the dominant. The scales that precede it should be noted, but I need only 
quote the beginning of the second subject itself— 


No. 22 
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Like many second subjects in Beethoven’s finales, this soon shows a tendency to 
drift back from its key. It dwells on the chord of F sharp minor till it over- 
balances itself and falls straight back into the first theme in the tonic as at the 
beginning. The orchestral counter-statement does not, however, continue to 
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recapitulate this after the third bar. Figure (4) is broken up into rising 
sequences, and the violin enters with placid arpeggios in the quiet key of the 
sub-dominant, while (a2) is worked out by the orchestra. The violin arpeggios 
merge into a graceful new theme in a totally unexpected rhythm— 


No. 23 
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The arpeggios and figure (a) intervene for a moment, in their own 2/4 time 
in B major. The new 3/4 theme returns in E major (a key strongly opposed to 
our tonic, D), and then in C major (the one key that is still more opposed). 
Then the orchestra breaks up these new figures (/) and (g), giving (g) by 
augmentation, while the violin has expressive counterpoints, all in the key of 
G minor (in the major of which this episode began). 

Suddenly the gentle theme is brushed impatiently away. We hear an 
expanded version of the scale passages that led to the second subject, and the 
second subject itself inevitably follows in the sub-dominant. And (as if this 
were quite a normal position for its re-appearance, instead of being a unique 
combination of two formal peculiarities that had hitherto always stood alone ;— 
the appearance in a foreign key, and the omission of the first subject) Brahms 
gives us a perfectly regular recapitulation of it. When he comes to the point 
where it overbalanced itself on the chord of F sharp minor, now of course 
B minor, we naturally expect the return of the long-lost first theme. Instead, 
we are surprised and delighted to hear its still more long-lost second part, 
No. 21. The listener will readily appreciate its powerful effect in pulling the 
whole structure together. It has not been heard since the opening; it reminds 
us of the first part of the theme, and that was last heard before that extra- 
ordinary middle section that so tersely combined the qualities of a melodious 
and independent central episode with those of a solid piece of thematic develop- 
ment. Then we had the unexpected recapitulation of the second subject in the 
sub-dominant. Now we return, not to the tonic, which would not be bright 
enough to give relief immediately after so unusual an expanse of sub-dominant, 
but to the key of this second part. And Brahms now expands it, making it 
cover other keys, such as the dominant of F. And as he proceeds, we under- 
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stand yet more. That second part, we now recollect, did originally lead to a 
final re-statement of the first theme, which of course now returns with greater 
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force than ever. It takes its fill of expansion and climax, and its closing 
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figure (c), augmented, becomes the text for a great accompanied cadenza by the 
solo violin, thus— 


No. 24 
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As the violin settles down to a trill that gradually becomes a chain of modula- 
tions, we hear (a) in the strings; and when, after the modulations, the tonic is 
re-established, the whole phrase (a) (2) is heard in the basses (a fine point that 
should be watched for). Then, on a dominant pedal the rhythm of (@) 
4 eer? ? is, to borrow Sir George Grove’s happy description, “d/own at 
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the hearer,’ in answer to the sequences of the violin. We reach a climax and 
a pause; and then the time quickens, to a stirring match-rhythm, with little 
laughing gruppetti on the wind instruments, the lively tread of drums and 
trumpets, and the following version of the principal theme— 


No. 25 
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This rapidly rises to a climax, especially through the aid of its new version 
of (2). No less suddenly does each successive climax (they are several and 
short, though never lacking in breadth and variety)—give place to the following 
transformation of the second subject (No. 22)— 

No. 26 
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With a running fire of unexpected variations on (a) and (4), the gigantic work 
ends in a glory that is intensified by the sudden alternations between for¢e and 
piano which, while they take our breath away, preserve the balance between solo 
and orchestra up to the last moment. 
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IV. OVERTURE to “Die Zauberflste,” - - - - Mozart 


Readers of Mr Lowes Dickinson’s “ The Magic Flute” had no cause for 
surprise when last year I chose the Overture to the most ethereal of Mozart’s 
dramatic works as companion to Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. Mr E. J. Dent’s book on the Operas of Mozart includes all 
his researches into the origins and purposes of “ Die Zauberflote”; and a 
remarkable performance that was given of it under his and Mr Clive Carey’s 
direction at Cambridge some years ago (before the war) marked a new epoch in 
the British appreciation of Mozart in general and of this supreme achievement 
in particular. It is now well known that the apparently nonsensical pantomime 
which constitutes its libretto is, in spite of having been begun with more trivial 
intensions, a Masonic manifesto with the loftiest and most universally human 
motives. Goethe saw all that it implied, and actually wrote a second part to it, 
bringing its historical and political allusions up-to-date, and projecting his 
prophetic imagination into the future. This second part is by no means a mere 
scenario, and is well worth study to those who chose to go deeply into the 
meaning Mozart’s opera had for persons of a later generation whose culture was 
not primarily musical. Mr Lowes Dickinson’s allegory is not concerned with 
any such literary history; it represents the thoughts of a poet-philosopher on 
the present predicament of human society, and it takes its title from Mozart’s 
opera because the philosopher is deeply susceptible to music and understands 
the full range of Mozart’s ideals. In Mozart’s Masonic fairyland the ideas 
of universal brotherhood are realised on no false assumptions of equality, and no 
oppression of the lower by the higher. Tamino and Pamina pass through 
the ordeals of fire and water and enter into their. kingdom in the light of Isis. 
The simpleton Papageno, who knows nothing of all this, and cannot hold 
his tongue, nevertheless finds his Papagena when he is reminded to play upon his 
glockenspiel instead of hanging himself. In these holy halls revenge is unknown ; 
the enemy is forgiven and his doom is that he has made himself powerless. 
This spirit is reflected by Mozart in what is, if comparisons are possible, 
on the whole the greatest of his Overtures. He has no opportunity here for 
the sublime terror of the introduction to the Overture to Don Giovanni, where 
he foreshadows the music of the ghostly statue ; nor can he produce a dramatic 
thrill by so diverting the end of his Overture as to lead to the rise of a curtain 
on a scene of adventure at nightfall. His task is simply to produce a formal 
Overture on a grand scale, combining without offence an almost religious 
solemnity with the lightness of touch required by other features of his panto- 
mime. It is strange that so little comment has been made of the fact that 
Mozart’s overtures are, with little or no paraphernalia of definite allusions to 
themes in the operas, so closely fitted each to its individual purpose that it would 
be quite impossible to interchange them, The solemn use of trombones here 
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and the all-pervading contrapuntal treatment of the opening subject (itself in 
fugue) make this by far the most intellectual and, with all its brilliant cheerful- 
ness, the most serious Overture hitherto written for the stage. Gluck, in the 
overtures to /phigénze en Aulide and in Alceste, had struck a lofty tragic note with 
primitive means; but it needed all the power of Mozart to strike a lofty 
intellectual note in the overture to a work the serious aspects of which were so 
entirely symbolic that it outwardly presents the appearance of a nonsensical 
pantomime. The only definite allusion to the rest of the Opera is in the 
“three-fold chord” that intervenes between the exposition and the development. 
This solemn chord, given out by the wind band three times three with pauses, is 
a Masonic signal which is heard at every turning point in the action. 

Among many interesting uncatalogued items in the Reid Library is a 
publication by André (the original publisher of many of Mozart’s works), 
consisting of the full score of this Overture exactly as it stands in Mozart’s 
autograph, with certain parts printed in red ; the red print corresponding to all 
that in Mozart’s autograph was written later than the rest of the score. It has 
so happened that Mozart here used a much paler ink for the filling out than he 
had for the skeleton score which he drafted first. I here compress into as few 
staves as possible a passage from the second subject which shows an interesting 


alteration, where a little introductory run for the clarinet has been suppressed. 
The pale ink (or red print) I indicate by smaller notes. 
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The Reid Orchestral Concerts 


emer iRS! SESSION, AND EIGHTH SEASON OF 
ne eh TOs ORCHES TRA, 


MerORER 1923 TO APRIL 1924 


It is hoped that in the next Session (1923-24) some of the Reid Orchestral 
Concerts may be given in October, when amongst other important events 
Mr Dohnanyi will play his Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra on a Theme 
of Childhood. The programmes will include many other recent works, and 
many unfamiliar classics as well as established favourites. 

The success of the Seventh Session of the Reid Orchestra has been highly 
gratifying to all who are interested in the progress of music in this country. 
Much, however, remains to be secured before the orchestral player can rely on 
. any but the lower branches of his art as a means of livelihood. The position of 
the orchestral player is becoming harder from day to day; and a comparison of 
the usual fate of the sincere orchestral player who unselfishly sacrifices the better 
wages of low-grade work to the higher interests of his art, with the success, 
among well-to-do classes, of the vulgarest shams, shews conclusively that the 
real spirit of musical progress lies elsewhere than among the fashions of the day. 
The conductor of the Reid Orchestra will consider his work successful when 
membership of that Orchestra shall be equivalent to a secure appointment at a 
living wage, with the certainty of a decent pension at retiring ages such as a 
life insurance office would consider suitable in view of each instrument in 
question. 

It is unworthy of a civilised country that it should be necessary not only to 
rehearse Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on the same day as the performance, but 
to let the wind-band play at a pantomime matinée between the rehearsal and 
the concert. The musicians who are being thus used as wash-leather are at all 
times willing and able to do skilled work such as would enlarge the culture and 
sharpen the accuracy of the finest classical scholars in Europe. In Edinburgh 
alone there are literally dozens of such musicians who will meet together, after a 
hard day’s theatrical grind, at eleven o’clock at night, to practice real music 
among themselves. Until this real music is a livelihood to them, we have no 
pretensions to musical culture, or even to ordinary humanity towards one of the 
most exacting of the learned professions. 
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University of Bdinburgh. 


THE SIXTIETH SESSION OF 
fe? ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


INSTITUTED IN 1841 





THE REID ORCHESTRA 


evita Pek oo bs 7\ CAN 


mew ltr CONCERT 


USHER HALL, SATURDAY, 24rx MARCH 1923 


at 8 p.m. 


Violoncello 
MADAME GUILHERMINA SUGGIA 


Singers 
Miss DENNE PARKER 
Mr CHARLES HILL 
Chorus—THE ST ANDREW’S CHOIR 


Flute 
Mr J. D. MILLER 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—M. CAMILLO RITTER 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 
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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE to Oderon, - Weber 
2. THREE SONGS from the Greek Anthology, for Voice and Flute, Bantock 
Singer—Miss DENNE PARKER. 

Flute—Mr J. D. MILLER. 


3. CONCERTO in E minor for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 85, - Elgar 


Solo Violoncello—Madame GUILHERMINA SUGGIA. 


Interval of ten minutes. 


[During the interval, the foyers will be fully lit. At the end of the 
interval, bells will be rung. | 


4. PHAEDRA’S INCANTATION, from Zhe Bride of Dionysus, - D.F. Tovey 


Phaedra 


Theseus - 


- Miss DENNE PARKER. 


=. Mr CHARLES ‘HILL. 


Chorus of Nereids - THE ST ANDREW’S CHOIR. 


5. SUITE in C major for Violoncello alone - Bach 


Madame GUILHERMINA SUGGIA. 


6, PRELUDE to The Mastersingers - Wagner 
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I. OVERTURE to Oéeron, : - - : a Weber 


The history of music in England is full of disasters, being mainly the 
history of an art that in one phase after another becomes fashionable without 
achieving much progress towards being understood. Fashion is always 
delighted with mystery, and suspects common sense of being ill-bred. We 
are eminently a literary nation, and Fashion has found the common sense 
of our literature too strong for it to outvote; but British men of letters have 
sometimes been unmusical, and have pardonably judged of music by the fools 
Fashion makes of musicians, whether in its choice or its treatment of them. 
The history of English opera during the greatest periods of classical music 
is a melancholy example. The trouble began when Dryden, utterly disgusted 
with the type of mind represented by a certain Monsieur Grabu, whose music 
was the fashion, carefully arranged his “opera” King Arthur so that Mr 
Purcell’s music should have no connexion with the action or even the 
characters of the play. Our first and greatest man of genius in dramatic 
music was, therefore, condemned to inaugurate a tradition whereby English 
Opera consisted of music that merely added a series of lyric and spectacular 
digressions to a play which, if good at all, would be better without the 
digressions. Planché’s libretto of Odveron represents an advance on this, 
inasmuch as the play would not be better without the digressions. It could 
not by any process become worse, except in its taste and moral tone which 
are unimpeachably refined. 

The librettist has earned a quite respectful mention from literary critics, 
who are probably surprised (in spite of the example of Metastasio) to find that 
a man who writes for music can write at all;—and no doubt Planché has 
done better poems or plays than Oderon: at present it is only relevant to 
say that this libretto has murdered the third and last mature opera of Weber, 
who devoted his dying energies to learning the English language in order 
to set it. Again and again he implored Planché to send him the whole text, 
or at all events to give some explanation of the position of the single pieces 
in the plot, instead of sending mere unexplained airs for the “tenor” or 
“soprano” or ensemble pieces. It was bad enough to have to work 
thus in the dark; but Weber eventually discovered something worse. He 
discovered that it did not matter. So he poured his last and finest music 
into this pig-trough, and shared the applause with the magnificent scenery. 
Then, a Grand Benefit Concert was arranged for a date which the organisers 
had not noticed to be the Derby Day or some such solemnity. Much 
sympathy was expressed for Weber when on this occasion the public had 
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to be elsewhere. His illness was becoming alarming, and, though his leave 
of absence was at an end, there was no doubt that he was quite unfit for 
the return voyage. Some friends called on him the morning before his projected 
departure, hoping to persuade him to postpone it. They found that he had died 
in the night. He was thirty-nine years old. 

Early English editions of Oderon are well provided with accounts of the 
deep feeling which this pathetic event aroused throughout the country, and with 
the beautiful poems that appeared in the papers. We evidently enjoyed our- 
selves over this chapter of our musical history. 

Like most classical opera-writers Weber generally wrote the overture after 
he had finished the opera. He was thus, even in the case of Oberon, able to 
make the most of the opportunity for defining the moods and foreshadowing the 
incidents of the drama. In his greatest work, Euryanthe, where the libretto was 
helplessly dependent on an ancestral ghost who never even appears on the scene, 
Weber actually contrived to make the story clear and effective by raising the 
curtain to shew a tableau in the middle of the overture. And he had developed 
the system of Lezt-motzf fully as far as the point attained by Wagner some 
twenty years after in Lohengrin. 

The Overture to Oderon is, accordingly, full of allusions to the opera. But 
these allusions are peculiar, because the libretto is not even a bad drama (like 
Euryanthe), but the merest twaddle for regulating the operations of scene-shifters. 
Weber’s fairy-music has been compared with that of Mendelssohn’s music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, of course to Weber’s disadvantage. What is the 
use of comparing Planché’s fairies to Shakespeare’s? Planché’s Oberon has 
taken a “ fatal vow” to hold aloof from Titania until he has found a perfectly 
faithful pair of human lovers. Everybody knows that he only wants an excuse 
for waving his wand in order to waft Sir Huon the Bold from Bordeaux to 
Bagdad in the twinkling of a scene-shift, and, when Braham the Tenor (I mean, 
Sir Huon the Bold) has rescued Rezia the Fair from the unspeakable Turk, to 
waft them onto a desert island, bring a pirate-ship to rescue them, get them sold 
separately into slavery, and by these and the like tomfooleries keep them 
deprived of all human motives and opportunities for three hours, or until the 
resources of the scene-shifters are exhausted. This done, he applauds their con- 
stancy, and tells them that, thanks to them, he now rejoins his Fairy Queen. 

In all this pantomime Weber found three good ideas which he promptly 
turned into traits of genius. I see no evidence that Planché himself appreciated 
the importance of these ideas in his own work. He must have expected that 
Oberon’s magic horn would come in prettily, and no doubt he set great store by 
the opportunity he gave Weber for “ Turkish music” as that inspiring Oriental 
study was conceived in 1826. (It meant simply the use of the big drum, cymbals 
and triangle, all together in the rhythm of the left hand of the major theme in 
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Mozart’s Rondo alla Turca. The Turkish music Weber exploited (not for the 
first time in his life) very cleverly in its place in the opera ; but he did not build 
anything important on it. Oberon’s horn was different: it was capable of real 
poetic power. It can summon Oberon from the ends of the earth, or herald his 
approach therefrom. When it sounds, we see and hear as if space were annihil- 
ated ; and everything becomes exquisitely clear and tiny, because its immense 
remoteness is that of our own inmost soul. Thus, at the end of the opera there 
is a grand triumphal march at the court of Charlemagne. It is this, and not 
“the horns of Elfland faintly blowing ” that we hear in 2/ tutto pianissimo possibile 
after Oberon’s horn has twice sounded at the beginning of the Overture. 
Through the ignoring of this point the passage has often been deprived of all 
its romance by being taken as fairy music instead of the most mortal music 
brought under a fairy spell. Then Weber sounds, in the violoncellos, the note 
of human love awakening. This, the revelation to Sir Huon the Bold of some- 
thing better in life than boldness, is the second of the three valuable ideas which 
Weber extracted from his libretto. The third idea is one which even in its 
crudest manifestations is a sure mark of greatness in the artist who ventures to 
use it. It is the conviction that “the light of common day ” is not a thing to 
be blasphemed. The visions evoked by Oberon’s horn vanish with a bang ; and 
all is bustle and pageantry which the aristocratic composer, thoroughly at home 
in court-circles, is poet enough to laugh at, but far too well-bred to waste energy 
in discountenancing. 

Again Oberon’s horn sounds, and then the clarinet tells how “ A gentle ray, 
a milder beam Broke sweetly on life’s broader stream.” Text-books on instru- 
mentation quote this famous passage either without comment as a piece of 
orthodox scoring, or with the criticism that a beautiful melody is wasted on 
a dull region of the clarinet. Both views are misleading, especially the orthodox 
view. The critical view has the advantage of pointing towards the truth, that 


_ whatever Oberon’s horn summons comes from the ends of the earth and the 


depths of the soul. The pzantsstmo of an immense distance is what should 
be aimed at here. 

The fairy-like and brilliant theme which follows has again no direct con- 
nexion with fairies. It is a distant vision of Rezia the Fair on a desert island 
when she sees the sail of the approaching ship and hails it with her scarf. 
These, then, are the principal threads which Weber weaves rapidly and loosely 
into a gorgeous masterpiece of operatic orchestration. It is more than that. 
Though the distant visions are, throughout the latter half of the overture, 
gathered up into a climax of most unfairylike and unsentimental brilliance, yet 
the last word must be, as | remember Joachim said to me after a performance 
of the Overon Overture at a country musical festival, “Not a learned composer, 
but what a poet!” 


Il. THREE SONGS from the Greek Anthology, for Voice and 
Flute - - - - - ~ - Bantock 
(First Performance.) 


Singer—Miss DENNE PARKER. 
Flute—Mr J. D. MILLER. 


if 
PAN’S PIPING (Alcaeus of Messene). 


Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy sweet 
lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song from the musical 
pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with the choral words ; 

and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let the inspired feet of these 
water-nymphs keep falling free. 


As with all Bantock’s vocal works the words are the best commentary on 
the music. In these songs we see a modern mastery of the long-neglected 
ancient art (first re-discovered by Bach) of making melody which conveys its 
own self-sufficing harmony. The flute does not accompany the voice; it 
alternates with it; and both are in free rhythms exactly described by (as well 
as fitted to) the above text. This first song is written strictly in the following 
scale :— 


[D, E flat], G, C, D, E flat, F sharp, G, with the C as final. 
it 
Woop Music (Author unknown). 
Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs so honey-sweet as it 


bends to the soft western breeze ;—and lo this honey-dropping fountain,— 
where I bring sweet sleep playing on my lone reeds. 


The scale is D, E flat, F sharp, G, A, B flat, C sharp, D, with D as final. 


EVE 
THE GARDEN OF PAN (Plato). 


Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the springs welling 
from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of the ewes; for Pan 
himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running his supple lip over 
the joinéd reeds ; 

And around him stand up to dance with glad feet the water-nymphs 
and the nymphs of the oak-wood. 


The scale is D, E, G, A, D, throughout two octaves, ending on D. 


III. CONCERTO in E minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 85 - Elgar 
Solo Violoncello—MADAME GUILHERMINA SUGGIA. 


I, Adagio, introductory to Moderato ; /eading to 
II. Allegro molto. 
III. Adagio ; /eading to a recitative Jeading to 


IV. Allegro ma non troppo. 


Although the musical language of this work is unaffectedly classical, its 
forms are unlike those of any other concerto ; conspicuously unlike, for instance, 
the elaborate classical design of Elgar’s Violin Concerto. The Violoncello 
Concerto is a fairy-tale, full, like all Elgar’s larger works, of meditative ard 
intimate passages; full also of humour, which, in the second movement and 
finale, rises nearer to the surface than Elgar usually permits. Though the work 
is highly organised, an elaborate analysis is not necessary so long as enough 
themes are quoted. Lucidity is the aim and the achievement of its form and 
style; and not the thin smondazne lucidity of a Saint-Saéns concerto, nor the 
arrogant lucidity of the epigrammatist who has not yet got over his famous 
discovery of the stupidity of most people. 

Mutatis mutandis, Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto represents its composer’s 
Schumannesque mood. This term wiil seem grotesque to those numerous 
musicians to whom orchestration is the szze gud non of musical thought ; but 
Schumann’s helplessness in that category rather reveals than conceals the 
shyness that goes with such intimate styles. The shyness is, however, just as 
compatible with consummate mastery of the orchestra; and indeed Elgar’s 
orchestration is as unworldly as it is masterly. In the Violoncello Concerto the 
orchestra is throughout concentrated on the special task of throwing into relief a 
solo instrument which normally lies below the surface of the harmony. Brilliant 
orchestration is thus out of the question; but there is no lack of subtle and 
beautiful tone-colour, inexhaustibly varied within narrow limits and by the 
simplest means. 

After a short recitative-like introduction by the violoncello— 
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the first movement begins with a simple sequential theme, announced un- 
harmonised by the violas— 





























and repeated by the violoncello. The movement is not in sonata form, but is a 
simple lyric design with a middle section in 12 time, introduced by the following 
theme— 



































There is a free recapitulation of the main section (Ex. 2), and then, after a 
momentary allusion to the introduction (Ex, 1), the second movement, a lively 
scherzo in G major, begins tentatively with the following figure— 
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This soon gathers speed and seems about to work itself out, with a few other 
themes, as a free sonata-form movement with a Second Subject beginning in the 
remote key of E flat (which it, however, soon abandons), as follows — 











Having produced just enough effect of development to take us beyond lyric 
forms, the impish little movement scurries back to its G major and vanishes with 
the detonation of a burst bubble, 


ia 


The serene, slow movement, in B flat (the U/tima Thile from E minor, the 
key of the Concerto), is a single broad melody. For convenient future reference 
I number its first two phrases separately — 
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The movement ends on the dominant, with its first phrase (as in Ex. 7); and 
thus leads into the introduction to the finale. This introduction begins in 
B flat minor, with an adumbration of the future main theme, which is turned by 
the violoncello into a recitative not unlike that at the beginning of the concerto. 
The finale then begins, in full swing, as follows— 











6 ot a feerLL_nA 


C1 
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It is a free rondo, with a mischievous Second Subject, slightly suggestive of 
dignity at the mercy of a banana-skin— 

















The movement is spaciously developed on a large scale, with many and varied 
episodes. A complete surprise awaits us towards the end in a new slow theme 
of romantically abstruse harmony and full of pathos— 
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The metre, already new, changes to 3, where yet.another fresh theme— 











rises to a climax of passion, thence to subside into the second strain of the slow 
movement (Ex. 8), and from that to the opening of the Concerto (Ex. 1). Then 
the main theme of the finale works up tersely to a spiritual and abrupt end. 


Interval of ten minutes. 
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IV. PHAEDRA’S INCANTATION, from The Bride of Dionysus, D. F. Tovey 


Phaedra - - Miss DENNE PARKER. 
Theseus : - Mr CHARLES HILL. 
Chorus of Nereids - THE ST ANDREW’S CHOIR. 


Before Ariadne rescued Theseus and the Athenian hostages from the 
Labyrinth he had plighted his troth to Phaedra, Minos’s other daughter, giving 
her, as a memorial of one doomed to death, a wreath with which the Nereids 
had crowned him when they brought him in safety out of the sea into which he 
had dived at the challenge of Minos, to prove his divine birth by appealing to 
his father Poseidon. His rescue from the Labyrinth by Ariadne has made him 
forget Phaedra ; but Phaedra has contrived to join them on the Athenian ship, 
which is now resting at Naxos. 


AG Rel Se lN Rl 


(The seashore of the island of Naxos by moonlight. PHARDRA 7s standing 
alone, with a wand in her hand, beside the instruments of her art, a small 
magic wheel and a tripod, on which a thin flame is flickering.) 























PHAEDRA. In vain! In vain! 
Low dies my fire, and low 
Hangs the moon, sinking slow, 
Mockingly yonder the waves whisper and moan: 


an EY EbEbrl 


The night passes, and I 
Heart-sick wait still, still here alone. 
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O Hecate, Hecate! 
Wilt thou not hear me? 

















What have I left undone 

That I should do? 

What right neglected? Lo, 

Once more on the flames these magic herbs I throw, 
These leaves of laurel strewing. 

As the fire that slept now wakening leaps up high, 

So now in his heart set burning may the old love waken. 
As the leaves by the quick flames taken shrivel and are seen no more, 
May this new love in his heart so shrivel and die (£x. 1). 
Ah me! more low 

Droops the moon, sinking slow! 

Now, now my chant renewing 

Once more this brazen wheel, 

To false, false love’s undoing, 

Slowly, set slowly turning. 




















As the wheel turns softly, softly, 

So from her arms entwining, where now he lies, 
Softly may he turn and softly rise, . 
Stealthily, lest she be wakened, 

Forth from the false bride’s bower with trance-rapt mind bles 
Gliding silently, casting no glance behind, | 
Forth from the dim woodways, 

Out into the moon-white haze 

Hastening with steps unfaltering, 

(Swifter, my wheel, now swifter !) 

On through the dew-drenched grasses, 

Through briars that clutch and tear, 

Over stones rough and bare, 

Drawn by one tense thought only (Zx. 1), 

Overmastering, never altering, 

Drawn swifter and yet more swift, 

Nearer, more near, 

Down the rocks o’er the sand and drift, 

Till here, 

Here at last he shall stand (Zx. 2) — 

Where the slow waves sullenly, ceaselessly whisper and moan, 

While night passes, and I 

Heart-sick wait still, still here alone. 


(A silence. She then continues passionately.) (Lx. 3). 
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Lost! Betrayed! 
Hecate! Hecate! Is it thus thou wilt scorn, 
O Hecate, me thy suppliant ? 


(After a pause she starts, then speaks with triumphant vehemence.) 

















The wreath ! 
This hallowed wreath I wear, 
By him given me against our bridal day ! 


(Taking the wreath from her head.) 


Yea mine his soul, even as itself is mine. 
To thee, O my fire, to thee now will I give it. 
Burn! Burn! Leap again fierce and gay ! 




















With Ex. 5 and 6 the music recapitulates her love-scene with Theseus. 


For thee this mystic rose 

Leaf from leaf thus I tear, 

Leaf after leaf cast to thee thus thy prey. 

Deathless petals, nurslings of Aphrodite, 

Though fair and fresh as of old in her sacred garden, 
Yet now by a magic than your own more mighty 

In Hecate’s fire-red rose writhe ye thus one by one, 
Writhe, shrivel and die, deathless, delicate petals. 
Yea mine, mine, mine 

His soul who gave you, even as ye are mine. 

Let him haste, haste hither 

From the flame to save you, yea his own soul to save, 
Lest that too wither, 

Beneath my spells wither and waste and pine. 

O Theseus, haste thee hither, for thou art mine. 


(During PHAEDRA’s /ast words THESEUS has entered silently, and ts standing 
a little distance from her as in a trance. She moves silently nearer to him, 
and speaks with subdued enerev.) 











This recapitulates the passage, in the first act, where the eyes of Theseus and Phaedra first met. 


Theseus, Theseus, at length art thou come? 
Long have I waited; long hast thou delayed, 
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THESEUS. Phaedra !—Methought even now 
That thou wast near me: yet I saw not thy face ; 
But as in dream hastened I knew not whither, 
Nor whence. Some deep forgetfulness had drowned 
My soul, that followed still where Love might lead. 


PHAEDRA. Follow, still follow as Love leadeth. Come! 
Come then, Theseus! Let us not linger here. 


THESEUS, There seemed one with me, yet it was not thou, 
Some other there, whom following thee I left. 
I would remember. 











This is a version of Ariadne’s main theme, as it occurs when she is in doubt or distress. 


PHAEDRA. There is no need: follow me. 


(Zhe forms of the NEREIDS reveal themselves dimly in the phosphorescence of 
the waves.) 



































THE NereEIpS. Waken, Theseus, waken ! 
Go not yet! 
Shake from thy soul the spell’s baneful power. 
Wilt thou forget 
Thine Ariadne, whom in Love’s lone bower 
Sleeping thou hast left, betrayed, forsaken? 


THESEUS. Ariadne !—Betrayed! Forsaken ! . 
PHAEDRA. Why murmuring stand you thus amazed? Oh come, 
Let us haste hence. 
1 
THESEUS. Heard’st thou not from the sea ? 
Voices—voices that cried her name? \ 
PHAEDRA. What name? 
Nought else I heard save the waves’ moaning. 
‘THESEUS. Hark ! 
NEREIDS. In Love’s lone bower 


Sleeping thou hast left, betrayed, forsaken ! 


THESEUS. Betrayed! Forsaken !—Yea, the very waves, 
Incensed against me, have found voice to chide me. 
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NEREIDS. Thy life she gave thee ; 
From death her love did save thee; 
And wilt thou requite her so? 
Wilt thou prove false to vows so deeply taken? 


THESEUS. _ Wilt thou requite her so? 
Wilt thou prove false to vows so deeply taken? 


PHAEDRA. So deeply taken, yet so lightly meant ! 
Then only wast thou false, when with false vows 
Thou didst bind Love and betray thine own soul, 
Not now when thou wouldst set Love free.—Theseus ! 


; : q: 


The full version of Phaedra’s main theme. 


























Behold, behold me, thy Phaedra, thy beloved. 
What alien charm hath crept between thy soul 
And its true bliss ?—Thus, thus with my lips 

I break it. 

Come! Linger no more. Thy ship waits ready. 


(She leads him away.) 


NEREIDS. Thy life she gave thee, and wilt thou requite her so? 
Alas for thee, Ariadne, in Love’s lone bower 
Outcast, unloved, by God and man forgotten, 
To death abandoned! 
O Lord of Naxos isle, avert this woe! 


(Meanwhile torchlight mingles with the growing dawn. Enter groups of 
MAENADS, passing tmpetuously across the scene. Suddenly they are arrested 


as Sear aro 


by a great voice calling them from beyond: “Io! Io! Maenads of Naxos!” 
The MAENADS sfare wildly around, then with answering cries of Dionysus ! ! 
Bromios! Evoi! Saboi!” ¢hey rush off as though Sollowing the voice. 
The ship of the Athenians becomes visible out to sea in the dim twilight: 

their song ts heard from the distance.) 





























Cwiays 


Sees 








An allusion to a song sung when they mourned Theseus as dead, and could hope 
for no better release. 


ATHENIANS. O ye strong-winged foam-wanderers, glad birds of the sea, 
A comrade of your roaming gladly now may I be, 
Over blue calms homeward gliding, without dread, without care. 
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V. SUITE in C major for Violoncello alone - - - J. S. Bach 


MADAME GUILHERMINA SUGGIA. 


Prelude. Corrente. Bourrée I., II. 
Allemande. Sarabande. Gigue. 

Bach’s works for unaccompanied violin and unaccompanied violoncello 
triumphantly solve a problem, the very existence of which has escaped the 
notice of the eminent but misguided composers who have at one time or another 
added accompaniments to them. When, with most of the rest of Bach’s 
works, these sonatas and suites began to attract attention nearly one hundred 
years after Bach’s death, even such great musicians as Mendelssohn and 
Schumann failed to dispossess their minds of the idea that no melody longer 
than the subject of a fugue can support itself without a harmonic accompaniment. 
Folk-music, which flourishes where harmony is quite undeveloped, had long 
attracted enthusiastic and respectful attention; and there was no taint of 
patronage in the zest with which Haydn and Beethoven threw themselves into 
the task of making large volumes of settings of Scottish, Welsh, and Irish folk- 
songs at the instigation of the Edinburgh musical publisher Thomson. But even 
in 1850 it had not yet occurred to anybody that melody could still have zsthetic 
qualities irrelevant or even contradictory to our classical harmonic system as 
their accompaniment. 

There is no evidence that Bach took any interest in folk-music, except in 
so far as the Lutheran Chorale is a case in point. Composers, like other artists, 
take a spontaneous interest in anything beautiful that comes naturally into their 
artistic life; and so long as folk-music remains familiar to their own folk, it will 
influence them. Otherwise it will have just the same chance of influencing 
them as any other objects of the enthusiasm of learned societies. The 
bearing of these unaccompanied string works of Bach upon folk-music is that 
both rest upon the common ground of cultivating the power of a single thread 
of unharmonised melody. They cultivate this power in radically different ways. 
Folk-music, unless it happens to lie along the diatonic major scale, does not 
attempt to imply a modern or classical harmonic system at all. It is like 
line-drawing of more or less power and severity which satisfies a decorative and 
symbolic range of expression without attempting to indicate perspective. You 
can.see from its first seven notes that Auuze Laurie is no folk-song ; its melody 
was never conceivable without the support of a pianoforte. Bach’s unaccom- 
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panied melodies are magnificently powerful line-drawing which shows itself 
capable of indicating any and every truth of perspective in its draughtsmanship. 
Of course these works are by no means entirely or mainly without harmony. 
The violin and the violoncello have four strings, and Bach writes fugues for his 
unaccompanied violin. Moreover, rapid passages in single notes not only indi- 
cate but actually are masses of harmony, if they happen to be arpeggios. Thus 
the preludes of these suites are masses of harmony as complete as any 
orchestral harmony on record; and the savabandes are, for the most part, 
harmonised in full chords throughout (fuller chords sometimes than the 
standard violoncello can play, for Bach wrote one suite for a five-stringed 
instrument, the wzo/a pomposa, said to be his own invention). Still the 
fact remains that even in the most fully harmonised of these unaccompanied 
movements there is a constant exercise of the art of making single notes 
reassert their old prehistoric power of conveying a complete meaning. That is 
to say, where the melody is unharmonised it is its own bass; hence the miserable 
failure of even so great a master as Schumann, to say nothing of the really 
deplorable efforts of Raff, to furnish accompaniments and basses to this music, 
of which the melody is, like a genuine folk-song, almost invariably the only 
possible bass. Another topic on which the providers of accompaniments achieve 
the worst disaster of all is the places in which Bach takes advantage of the 
possibility that his melody may be ambiguous. Such passages are really 
impossible to accompany with additional harmonies; not because, like folk- 
music, they have no harmonic interpretation, but because they are intended to 
have two or three conflicting meanings, all of them perfectly clear, but leaving it 
to the event to show how the oracle is infallible. Lastly, it so happens that Bach 
did transcribe some movements from his solo violin works for fuller combina- 
tions. In so doing he did not, as most of the commentators allege, use them as 
mere sketches, nor did he convey any practical hints to any one who might 
want to furnish accompaniments to the works. His instrumental art-forms are 
universal. He can turn the violin part of a movement from a concerto into a 
four-part chorus. He can write an arpeggio prelude for unaccompanied violin 
and then afterwards turn it into a symphony for organ and orchestra as an intro- 
duction to a church cantata: the dimensions and form of the work will remain 
the same, for the time scale is unalterable, whereas the scale of volume of tone is 
for Bach a mere question of material. In order to translate from the solo violin 
or ’cello to an organ and orchestra we need, not the technical skill to fill out 
harmonies and interpret ambiguities, but the imagination to conceive the whole 
work as if it had never existed in the earlier medium. Inthe history of art there 
is no greater example of the power of mind over matter. 

The suite forms are standardised by Bach in these six violoncello suites and 
in the English suites for clavier. There is a great prelude—in this case a broadly 
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designed study in scales and arpeggios. Then come the dance movements of 
the suite proper, viz., allemande, courante, sarabande, bourrées t. and t2., and gigue. 

The allemande was a rather elaborate and not very dance-like movement in 
slow common time, but is in the C major suite full of sturdy good-natured 
energy. 

The courante is of the Italian type in lively triple time, and furnishes a 
better contrast to the al/emande than the French type, with its complicated cross 
rhythms, used in the English Suztes. 

The sarabande is nearly always with Bach the warmest and most lyric 
part of the suite. In the present instance it is mostly in three-part and four-part 
harmony. 

The dourrée, with its second dourrée in the minor, is one of Bach’s best- 
known movements. 

The gzgwe is, as usual, a brilliant finale to the whole. That of the C major 
suite has at least two well-contrasted themes, of which the second, with its 
drumming on open strings, is one of the most picturesque ideas in music before 
Haydn. Nothing is more remarkable in Bach’s suites than the completely 
individual character of each work and each movement within the extremely 
precise limits of the form. The six ’cello suites are perhaps in this respect his 
most remarkable, partly no doubt because of the extraordinary tour de force they 
imply ; but the three Violin Partitas, the four orchestral suites and the nineteen 
great clavier suites (the six English and six French suites, the six Partitas, and 
the French overture) are in no way inferior, except in some cases where the 
abstruse rhythm of the French courante has set Bach a problem of which there 
are not many profitable solutious. The task that has in recent years been so 
triumphantly achieved of securing public recognition of the violoncello suites of 
Bach in their authentic form, is one of inestimable service to musical culture. It 
often happens in the history of the appreciation of an art that understanding 
comes at first through a four de force. Perhaps in this way we may hope that 
these monumental ‘ours de force for violoncello may bring more recognition for 
the not less beautiful clavier suites. 
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VI. PRELUDE to The Mastersingers  - - - - Wagner 


The Prelude to Zhe Masterstngers loses less than most excerpts from 
Wagner by performance in the concert-room. Its climax is not so perfectly 
balanced when it can lead only to a final chord as when it leads to the rise of 
the curtain and the lifting of our attention to a wider world of art; but it is a 
very perfect and highly organised masterpiece of form and texture. Its famous 
combination of themes I quote— 
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for the double purpose of saving space by putting three examples in one, and 
pointing out that its merit as counterpoint lies not in the combination of themes 
(which, unlike classical counterpoint, really do not of themselves combine into 
complete or euphonious harmony) but in the modest accessory parts (here 
printed in small notes) which so beautifully smooth away what would otherwise 
be grievous to Beckmesser. 

The Prelude opens with the Mastersingers’ theme contained in the bass of 
Ex. I, pompously delivered by the full orchestra. 

A gentle reflective note is struck by Ex. 2, the figures of which are asso- 
ciated with Walter’s love-songs— 














The dignity of the Mastersingers is resumed in a march the theme of which 
will be found at doubled speed in the middle stave of Ex. 1. It leads to another 
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broad cantabile of which an irreverent diminution occurs later on in the treble 
of Ex. 3, in which form I quote it to save space— 





























The whole exordium comes to a grand close, and is followed by the substance of 
an eager conversation between Walter and Eva— 











which leads, in lovely modulations, to E major, in which key the Abgesang (or 
refrain) of Walter’s prize-song (seen in the top stave of Ex. 1) alternates with 
other love-themes from the song that the Masters rejected, such as— 





Excited modulations carry us to the opposite end of the tonal range, E flat, in 
which key the Mastersingers’ theme is irreverently diminished by the apprentices. 
whose rude comments on Master Beckmesser occupy the bass of Ex. 3. A 
climax is reached ; C major returns in all its glory, and with it the simultaneous 
combination of more than half the themes in the opera, beginning as if Vee SS 
and developing until, as if by sheer weight, it coalesces into the simple processional 
version of the middle stave there quoted, and so leads in triumph to the rise of 
the curtain. 
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1. FANTASIA for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 80, a Beethoven 
Pianoforte—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Soloists 
Miss Curisste Dons. Mr GEorRGE BROCK. 
Miss Joan Watson. Mr WiL1iiAM TAYLOR 
Miss FLORENCE MAwer. Mr GEORGE BARCLAY. 


Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 
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Soloists 
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I. FANTASIA for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 80, - Beethoven 
Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 


EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Soloists— 
Miss CHRISSIE Dops. Mr GerorcGeE Brock. 
Miss Joan Watson. Mr WituiaM Taytor. 
Miss FLORENCE MAWER. Mr GrorGE BARCLAY. 


Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


Adagio. (Pianoforte Solo.) C minor. 

FINALE. Allegro. (Introductory dialogue with orchestra). 

Meno allegro, C major (Statement of theme, with group of variations and coda). 
Molto allegro. C minor (Variation followed by development). 

Adagio.- A major (Slow variation with coda), /eading to 

Alla Marcia: assai vivace. F major (Variation followed by development). 
Allegro. C minor (the first introductory a//egro resumed). 


Allegretto moderato quasi Andante con moto. C major. (Vocal statement of 
the theme to a poem by Kuffner). 


Presto (Coda). 


There are certain works of Beethoven that seem foreign to his style; yet 
they are historically among the most characteristic landmarks in his art. They are 
the works in which he is really breaking fresh ground. The great works which 
fully reveal his conquests come later, and show no more violence than these 
almost quaintly conciliatory fore-runners which legitimate his claims. The 
Choral Fantasia is the herald, many years in advance, of the Choral Symphony. 
It is in a light vein which admits, for example, of little cadenzas in a style Beet- 
hoven had elsewhere long ago regarded as inadmissible except perhaps when he 
was extemporising in a frivolous mood, It has also a touch of the insolent 
bravado of an “acadamic” masterpiece: and if we ask how the result can be 
anything but insufferable we shall find that the answer shows pretty clearly 
where Beethoven’s spirit parts company with “academicism.” It is just because 
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the mood is naively gay and the form conspicuously new, that the result is so 
delightful as to put to shame the long faces which solemn Beethoven-lovers some- 
times pull over such lapses. The insolence of “ academicism ” is always standing 
on its dignity, and its forms are neither new nor old, but purely diplomatic. 
| A glance at the list of movements given above will make the plan of Beet- 
hoven’s work clear. The introductory pianoforte solo is the finest written record 
we have (except one cadenza to the early C major concerto) of what Beethoven’s 
manner must have been in one of his many styles of extempore playing. It was 
not written down until long after the disastrous first performance of the work.* 
The orchestra enters with the tread of conspirators; then there are horn- 
calls, with oboe echoes, in a rhythmic figure that foreshadows figure (@) of the 
theme, which the pianoforte states in full— 



























No, 1— 
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Few things in the history of music are more curious than the family likeness of 
this soft-limbed child-like tune (an earlier song of Beethoven’s) to that con- 
summation of manhood in melody the choral theme of the Ninth Symphony 
The comparison, as the present statement and group of variations gets more and 
more playful, is so quaint as to inspire affection for the Fantasia rather than con- 
tempt; why should one not feel kindly to the child who is father to such a man? 
The plan of the work obviously follows the lines of many an ode to St Cecilia: 
‘the characters of various instruments and groups (the flute, oboe, clarinet and 
bassoon and solo string-quartet) are exhibited in turn, and then various styles of 
music are passed in review on a larger scale. But first the full orchestra bursts 
out with the theme, and appends to it a Codetta— 


No, 2— 


ES TE. a ad AH 
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which has the same function as that executed with more subtlety by a similar 
codetta at just the same point in the Ninth Symphony. The pianoforte takes 





* December 22, 1808, in a hall where the heating-apparatus failed and the orchestra broke down in the 
A major Adagio. The Fantasia came at the end of a programme in which the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, 
the Fourth Concerto, an Aria, and about half of the C major Mass were performed, all for the first time ! 
Beethoven also extemporised another Fantasia (possibly the origin of Op. 77) as well as the introduction to 
this work. ,The concert can hardly have taken less than 34 hours. 
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it up and soars aloft into a cheerful cadenza from which it bursts into a violent 
temper with the variation in C minor (Molto allegro 2/2). To this it appends 
a cadence-phrase on the harmonic lines of the Codetta, and continues it in 
a gradual modulation to a very distant key, where it begins another variation 
of the theme. Three bars (5, 6, 7) of this are promptly taken up by the violins © 
in a gently ruminating passage in three-bar rhythm, which suddenly flares up 
in A minor and eventually leads to the Adagio variation in A major 6/8 (in 
dialogue with clarinets), gentle, pleading, and ornate. Here too the Codetta 
is used to bring about the slow dramatic change to the March, in F major. 

The March-variation again is followed by a codetta phrase, and then comes 
a passage of great poetic power in which the pianoforte moves in a dream 
of solemn concords while fzzzicato strings in subdued agitation feel for the 
first notes of the theme (figure (a) ). Suddenly there is a crash: the orchestra 
introduction is resumed, and leads to the return of the original theme (a little 
slower). Solo voices bring it in, with the following poem, which the chorus 
takes up at the third stanza, and the’ Codetta follows (“receive the gifts | 
of Art divine”) and leads to triumphant final developments. 


Soft and sweet thro’ ether winging 
Sound the harmonies of life ; 

Their immortal flowers springing 
Where the soul is free from strife. 


Peace and joy are sweetly blended, 
Like the waves alternate play ; 

What for mastery contended 
Learns to yield and to obey. 


When on Music’s mighty pinion 
Souls of men to heaven rise, 

Then doth vanish earth’s dominion, 
Man is native to the skies. 


Calm without and joy within us 

Is the bliss for which we long, 
If of Art the magic win us, 

Joy and calm are turned to song. 


With its tide of joy unbroken 
Music’s flood our life surrounds ; 

What a master mind hath spoken 
Through eternity resounds. 


Oh! receive, ye joy-invited,* 
All the gifts of Art divine: 
When to love is power united 
Music makes the the Gods benign. 





* The translator evidently intends by this phrase to introduce an allusion to the Ninth Symphony 
and Schiller’s Ode to Joy. The rest of the stanza I have been compelled to change on account of the 
tangle of vocal impossibilities it involved. The whole question of musical translation is full of difficulties 


that make it a duty to sacrifice elegance and ease. 


II. MISSA SOLEMNIS (Op. 123) 


Beethoven 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Soloists— 


Miss CATHIE MAWER. 


Miss CATHERINE MENTIPLAY. 


Mr WILLIAM HOWARTH. 
Mr Puitip MALcomo. 


Solo Violin—Mr Watt Jupp. 


Organist—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. = 


Conductor—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


Kyrie eleison [Ex. 1, 2]. 
Christe eleison [Ex. 3]. 
Kyrie eleison [Ex. 1, 2]. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo [Ex. 4]. 

Et in terra pax hominibus bonae volun- 
tatis. 

Laudamus te [Ex. 4], benedicimus te, 
adoramus te, glorificamus te; gratias 
agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam 
[Ex. 5]; Domine Deus [Ex. 4], Rex 
coelestis, Deus pater omnipotens. 

Domine fili unigenite [Ex. 4 /vans- 
formed| Jesu Christe; Domine Deus agnus 
Dei, filius Patris ; 

Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis [Ex. 6]. Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
suscipe deprecationem nostram. Quisedes 
ad dexteram Patris, miserere nobis ; 

Quoniam tu solus sanctus [Ex. 7], tu 
solus Dominus, tu solus altissimus Jesu 
Christe, cum Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei 
Patris. Amen [Ex. 8, 9]. 


Credo [Ex. ro] in unum Deum, Patrem 
omnipotentem, factorem coeli et terrae, 
visibilium omnium et invisibilium ; 

Et in unum Dominum Jesum Christum, 
filium Dei unigenitum, et ex patre natum 
ante omnia saecula, Deum de Deo, lumen 
de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero, 
genitum, non factum, consubstantialem 
Patri per quem omnia facta sunt ; 

Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit de coelis, 

Et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex 
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English Prayer-Book version. 


Lord have mercy upon us. 
Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us, 


Glory be to God on high, and in earth 
peace, good will towards men. We praise 
thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we 
glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy 
great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesu 
Christ; O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son 
of the Father, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us. Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us. Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, receive our 
prayer. Thou that sittest at the right 
hand of God the Father, have mercy 
upon us. 

For thou only art holy; thou only art 
the Lord; thou only, O Christ, with the 
Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen. 


I believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
And of all things visible and invisible : 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, Begotten of 
his Father before all worlds, God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of very God, 
Begotten, not made, Being of one sub- 
stance with the Father, By whom all things 
were made: Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
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Professor Donald Francis Tovey 





Maria Virgine [Ex. 11], et homo factus 
est [Ex. 12] ; 
Crucifixus etiam pro nobis [Ex. 13], 


sub Pontio Pilato passus [Ex. 14] et 
sepultus est ; 
Et resurrexit tertia - die secundum 


Scripturas ; 

Et ascendit in coelum; sedet ad dex- 
teram Patris [Ex. 15], et iterum venturus 
est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos, 
cujus regni non erit finis ; 

Et in Sanctum Spiritum [Ex. 10] 
Dominum et vivificantem, qui ex Patre 
Filioque procedit, qui cum Patre et. Filio 
simul adoratur et conglorificatur, qui 
locutus est per Prophetas, Et in unam 
sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesi- 
am, Confiteor unum baptisma in remis- 
sicnem peccatorum, et exspecto resurrec- 
tionem mortuorum, 

Et vitam venturi 
[Ex. 16, 17, 18, 19]. 


saecull. Amen 


Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth [Ex. 20]. Plenisunt coeli et terra 
gloria tua; Osanna in excelsis [Ex. 21, 22]. 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini 
pEx. 23, 24, 25; 26, 27]. 

Osanna in excelsis [ Ex, 25]. 


Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis [Ex. 28]. 

Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Dona nobis pacem [Ex. 29, 30, 31, 


32, 33) 


Virgin Mary, And was made man, And 
was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate. He suffered and was buried,* And 
the third day he rose again according to 
the Scriptures, And ascended into heaven, 
And sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father. And he shall come again with 
glory to judge both the quick and the 
dead: Whose kingdom shall have no end, 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The 
Lord and Giver of life, Who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, Who with 
the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified, Who spake by the 
Prophets. And I believe one Catholick 
and Apostolick Church. I acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of sins. 
And I look for the Resurrection of the 
dead, And the life of the World to come. 
Amen, 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 
Hosanna in the hlghest. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. 

Hosanna in the highest. 


O Lamb of God, Who takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 

O Lamb of God, Who takest away the 
sins of the world, give us peace. 


The Mass in D occupied Beethoven from the years 1819 to 1823, and was 


thus finished one hundred years ago. 


It was written with the intention of 


having it ready in time for the installation of Beethoven’s beloved friend and 
patron, the Archduke Rudolph, at Cologne, as Archbishop of Olmiitz, but it was 
not finished until two years too late for that occasion. Nevertheless, it is unique 
in the history of music as being a Mass actually designed for a certain liturgy of 
exceptional pomp and magnificence, and written at a time when music with the 
aid of the symphonic orchestra was compelled to take whatever text it had to— 
illustrate in a much more dramatic sense than any liturgical music requires. 
Thus it is only the exceptional pomp of the installation of a Royal Archduke 


as Archbishop that has rendered the large scale of the music possible or 


* The punctuation of the Latin text gives ‘‘He suffered under Pontius Pilate, and was buried,” 
This is very clearly brought out by Beethoven, 
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conceivable for an actual service; and it is this which distinguishes this Mass 
from such works as the Mass in B minor of Bach, which is practically an 
oratorio on a text which happens to be that of the Catholic Mass. It is there- 
fore a mistake to regard Beethoven as composing his text in any agnostic spirit 
of art for art’s sake. He achieves art which maintains itself as purely artistic, 
by really inspiring himself with the definite needs of the occasion; and whether 
we agree with his treatment of the text or not, we are compelled, the more we 
study it, to realise that Beethoven’s insight into its meaning is, from a certain 
point of view, profound. The point of view is not that of Palestrina, nor indeed 
of anyone whether Protestant or Roman, who is in touch with ecclesiastical 
traditions. But nothing could be more misleading than to say with Rubinstein 
that Beethoven treats the text in a disputatious or criticising mood. Another 
subject on which we must clear our minds from prejudice is Beethoven’s choral 
writing. Its difficulties are appalling, and even Bach seems easy in comparison. 
Yet it is not less unique in its rewards for those choirs that grapple with 
it. Everybody can see that Beethoven puts a terrible strain upon the 
voices, This is evident when they are singing prolonged high notes, and still 
more so when they are trying to articulate many syllables on these high notes. 
We do not notice the far more serious difficulties arising from Beethoven’s reckless 
use of low notes; because the passages which lie too low simply fail to be heard. 
However, these defects, for such they are, must not be imputed to a lack of 
choral imagination. Beethoven does many things which he and certain other 
lesser musicians ought not to have done, and so his choral style is not a “good 
model.” But he leaves nothing undone which he ought to have done. There is 
no genuine choral possibility undeveloped by Beethoven in the Mass in D. 
His high notes may be too high, but he is under no doubt as to their resonance. 
He does not inadvertently write high ; he merely over-estimates the capacity of 
voices to sing so high with comfort. Again, the low passages certainly are not 
well heard on the voices, but they are very well supported in the orchestra. 
A case might be made out for saying that Beethoven gives his voices relief by 
some of these low passages. That, I fear, was not his motive. But the same 
characteristic happens constantly in the choral writing of Bach, and is there 
partly accounted for by much the same methods of supporting those passages 
by the orchestra. The only other respect in which Beethoven’s choral writing 
requires abnormal study and attention is this—that he seems to think that 
voices can determine rhythms with the same kind of percussion a$ instruments. 
One of the leading features of Beethoven’s polyphony is the use of rhythmic 
figures that could be recognised if merely drummed upon a table. Voices do 
not express those rhythmic figures nearly so well as instruments, especially 
when they are to be declaimed on one note to a word like “ kyrie,” where the 
middle consonant is a liquid, and two of the syllables are successive vowels, 
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The singer is at the mercy of his words in these matters, and requires in many 
such passages to be taught a somewhat artificial staccato before the rhythms 
will come out as Beethoven intended them. Lastly, it must be confessed that 
when Beethoven is writing a contrapuntal scheme or combination of themes, he 
has no facility in handling his accessory parts. Any chorus that tries to sing 
a big choral work of Bach will find that, immensely difficult as much of the 
music is, there is hardly any passage which cannot to some extent be memorised. 
Even the parts that are merely filling in, and not contributing actual themes to 
the design, have some characteristic that gives them an independent sense. 
This is very rarely the case with any of Beethoven’s accessory counterpoint. It 
is possible for the pianoforte player to memorise a Beethoven fugue, because he 
has the whole design in his two hands. But it is difficult to see how any 
choral singer can get a long passage of Beethoven’s inner parts into his head 
except where he comes upon the main themes. 

These reservations, then, cover a wide ground; but the positive side of the 
matter remains, nevertheless, that Beethoven’s choral writing contains everything 
that a chorus can do. It neglects no opportunities. There is no choral writing 
that has a greater sense of space and of sonority. There is no earlier choral 
writing that comes so near to recovering some of the lost secrets of the style of 
Palestrina in the contrasts between major and minor chords. There is no choral 
and no orchestral writing, earlier or later, that shows a more thrilling sense of 
the individual colour of every chord, every position, and every doubled third or 
discord. I well remember, a good many years ago, Sir George Henschel, 
happening to glance at the score of the D major Mass, open at its first page, 
putting his finger upon the first chord and saying, “Isn’t it extraordinary how 
you can recognise any single common-cord scored by Beethoven ?” 

Let us now turn to the themes and structure of the composition as a whole. 
The form of the Mass in D is as perfect as the form of any symphony, or, in 
other words, of any purely abstract music. This is not in spite of, but because 
of, the fact that it is in every detail suggested by the text. The forms of purely 
instrumental music are not suggested by any text or any external programme, 
but they are acquired by a profound experience and a profound conviction of 
the meaning of music. They are developed by the material of the music; and 
when many works arrive at the same form, they arrive at that form through 
development from within, exactly as do living creatures. The form of this 
Mass will not therefore be the form of a symphony, nor will it be the 
form of any other Mass. It conld not have been writtten by a man to 
whom the prayer for peace with which every Mass concludes was _ not, 
as Beethoven calls it, a “prayer for outward as well as inward peace.” 
It could not have been written by a composer to whom instrumental and 
orchestral music had not attained a dramatic power fiercer and more con- 
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centrated than any that finds expression on the stage; and it could not have 
been written for a smaller occasion than that which we know to have called it forth. 


The way to grasp the form of this Mass is therefore to treat it exactly as we © 


would treat a Motet by Palestrina. That is to say, we take each clause of the 
text and find out to what themes that clause is set. Where we find these 
themes recur, we shall find either that the composer has returned to the words 
associated with them or that he has some more than merely conventional reason 
for reminding us of those words. It is through analysis on these lines that we 
are enabled to come to certain general conclusions as to how Beethoven treats 
his text; and I will begin with these general conclusions. 

In the first place we find that, unlike many contemporary composers who 
were quite familar, perhaps more familiar than Beethoven, with the words of the 
Mass,’ Beethoven has taken pains to inquire into the meaning of the text. 
He did actually consult people who knew something about it, not having much 
confidence in his own recollections of the small Latin he learned as a boy ; and 
we find that he has arrived at perfectly definite notions as to what aspects of the 
doctrine of the text he will bring out. First, then, he brings out an overwhelm- 
ing and overwhelmed sense of the Divine glory, with which he immediately 
contrasts the nothingness of man. The very first notes of the “ Kyrie,” as stated 
in the orchestral introduction, assert the two conceptions, with the great massive 
chords and rhythm on the word “Kyrie,” followed by the pleading of the solo 
wind instruments, afterwards to become solo voices— 

















and then the rising prayer passing from one harmony to another on “eleison,” 
and adorned by a more florid version in the wind instruments— 











At the appeal “Christe eleison” comes the expression of the idea that Christ 
is more immediately accessible to prayer. The movement becomes more 
agitated, and the pair of themes with which the solo voices build up their poly- 
phonic texture— 
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develops in one of Beethoven’s characteristic fugue passages, with his favourite 
device of allowing the sound to recede into vast distances and to grow with 
almost threatening power, only to recede suddenly again. The “Christe eleison” 
. dies away on an incomplete minor chord which, by a method of modulation 
typical in Beethoven’s works, becomes part of the original major tonic chord 
of the “ Kyrie,” and the rest of the design is a recapitulation, altering the order 
of the keys and ending in the tonic with one of Beethoven’s most beautiful 
quiet codas. Throughout the “ Kyrie” the choral writing must be granted to 
be quite normal in all technical and practical matters, and nobody would ever 
have suggested a moment’s doubt, on the evidence of this piece alone, as to 
Beethoven’s being a choral writer with imaginative power at least equal to that 
of Bach or Handel. 

With the “Gloria” we may expect the difficulties to begin. The first 
clause, “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” is a blaze of triumph in which the whole 
orchestra and the voices work out this theme— 


























accompanied by the strings in a’long passage which is like the ringing of all the 
bells in Christendom. As is natural, the words “et in terra pax” bring a 
dramatic contrast—the first such feature we have as yet encountered in the 
Mass. The shock of this contrast is impressive, and, like most of the im- 
pressive things in this Mass, extreme; but nothing could be finer and more 
thoroughly justifying of such extremities than the pious beauty and calm of the 
harmonies which follow. The blaze of glory, with the opening theme, is 
resumed at the “Laudamus te.” The words “benedicimus te, adoramus te,” 
and “¢lorificamus te” are declaimed to short fresh points, for the simple reason 
that their rhythm does not fit the original theme ; and there is the characteristic 
sudden hush at the words “adoramus te.” Here then, as everywhere, we see 
Beethoven’s intention not only to let himself go in a rapture at the thought of 
the Divine glory, but to hold himself in check with the sudden consciousness of 
the nothingness of man. With the text “Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam 
gloriam tuam,” the notion of “thanksgiving” suggests to Beethoven a happy 
and quiet mood, and there is a radical change of key to B flat with a new theme 
in a somewhat slower tempo— 
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Then at the “Domine Deus” the original “Gloria” theme returns (in the 
instruments, not in the voices, because here again new themes are required by 
the rhythm of the text); and the words “ Pater omnipotens” call forth the full 
power of the orchestra, the first entry of the trombones, the first use of the full 
organ with pedals, and one of the mightiest modulations Beethoven ever wrote. 
With “Domine fili unigenite” there comes the thought of the Godhead 
becoming human. This thought is not yet defined. The definition is reserved 
for the “Credo”; but the actual theme of the “Gloria” is transformed into 
pleading and touching tones in order to suggest the contrast that is already in 
Beethoven’s mind between the inaccessible Divine glory and the incarnation. 
But as the “ Domine Deus” is resumed, to culminate in the address “ filius Patris,” 
the blaze of glory amounts again to a climax. As in all orthodox and liturgical 
settings of the Mass, the words “ filius Patris” mark the end of a section. The 
choral harmony at the extreme top of the voices dies away in the sustained and 
spacious manner so characteristic of Beethoven’s last works. Clarinets are 
discovered leading down from a high note to the slow movement to which 
Beethoven sets the prayer “ Qui tollis peccata mundi.” This is worked out in a 
manner that brings out clearly the idea of a three-fold prayer, the main theme 
being given out by the wind instruments, and re-stated by the voices three 
times, each time with a different continuation in different keys, F, D, and B flat. 


Here is the first vocal statement— 
































As. the text changes, so does the prayer increase in intensity, and the most 
dramatic expression of the contrast between the Divine glory and the nothing- 
ness of humanity is reached in the great cry, “Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris,” 
followed as it is by the most awe-struck prostration, before the voices, now in 
the dark and distant key of D flat, resume their pleading “miserere nobis.” 
The pleading rises now to its climax,* this time a climax of human prayer, and 
at last dies away in the same spacious manner as the visions of Divine glory. 





* Beethoven goes so far as to add an interjection ‘‘ah, miserere nobis !” (corrected in later editions 
to ‘*o”). This is for him a measure hardly to be distinguished from such points as the astonished 
stammering of the word ‘‘et”’ in many passages of the Credo. These procedures are very unliturgical ; 
but so is the notion, rightly understood, of using Beethoven’s symphonic orchestra in church. The liturgy 
is too reticent for oh’s and ah’s, if it is to receive a purely choral setting of its text. But reticence is 
relative to the whole (unless we are to confuse it with comfortable inefficiency) ; and the “‘ reticence” of 
voices in a dramatically orchestral ensemble suffers little from an interjection necessitated by the broad 
rhythm of a beautiful new melody introduced after the final climax of the prayer. 
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With a sound like distant thunder, a new movement (allegro maestoso) begins 
with the text “Quoniam tu solus sanctus ”— 





























The word “sanctus” is almost whispered in the midst of the solemn shouts 
of praise, and this ad/egro maestoso, which maintains a clearly introductory 
character, expands with great pomp, amounting towards the end to impressive 
flourishes of trumpets. Again, with the characteristic swelling and receding 
and swelling out again, the chorus leads into the final fugue “Cum sancto spiritu 
in gloria Dei Patris. Amen.” This begins on normal lines with a subject of 
what we would call Handelian majesty if we had not learned to call it 
Beethovenish— 

















The fugue takes its leisure in covering its ground, and is evidently going to be 
on a gigantic scale. Unlike most of Beethoven’s fugues, it has started with the 
full volume of tone; and thus what it has in reserve is, not any increase of 
power, but a strange event that occurs when we feel that we have just got well 
into the swing of its development. Suddenly the chorus recedes into distance. 
The solo voices enter, while the chorus tenors and basses declaim to a solemn 
canto fermo the former words “Cum sancto’ spiritu.” The question in the 
listener's mind is, What new developments are going to happen? Certainly 
something great is in prospect. But the practical question is how the fugue 
can be carried out on this scale at all. A more guileless composer than 
Beethoven would have tried to work it out normally, and would not have 
got through it in twenty minutes. What happens with Beethoven is that within 
the compass of six bars he contrives to give a sense that this passage has gone 
round the universe. While the tenors and basses are twice quietly declaiming 
“Cum sancto spiritu” as if they were singing two phrases of a slow recitative, 
the solo voices are just as quietly climbing from an adumbration of a stretto, and 
the harmonies underneath the phrase of the tenors are rising through a series 
of six modulations each a tone higher than the last. The result is that the 
listener, although the sequence of harmonies is regular enough, entirely loses 
his sense of key. He knows only that he is being whirled through a vast 
distance, and so loses consciousness of time. The whole of this process is 
shown in the following illustration— 
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The chorus thus re-enters for one line and a half of stretto; and the result is 
that within thirty bars the whole middle and peroration of the fugue is accom- 
plished. Majesty and breadth is given to the short choral stretto which finishes 
this astonishing passage, by the fact that the subject is treated in “ augmenta- 
tion ” (ze. in notes twice as slow as before). Then follows a coda in nearly 
double the ¢emfo, in which Beethoven is no longer pre-occupied with the old- 
world architecture of the fugue style, but is able to expand in symphonic 
forms. The solo voices enter, while the chorus repeats as in a prayer, in awe- 
struck whispers, ‘“‘Cum sancto spiritu” ; until suddenly the chorus bursts out in 
full speed with “in gloria Dei Patris,’ and brings the scheme to an end with 
tonic and dominant passages somewhat in the style of Handel’s Hallelujahs. 
The whole edifice is crowned with a return to the text “Gloria in excelsis Deo” 
in the final presto; and the actual last chord is the word “Gloria” thrown into 
the air by the chorus after the orchestra has finished. 

In the “ Credo” Beethoven has the longest text to illustrate, and this means, 
as it meant to the 16th-century composer, that he is compelled to cultivate the 
tersest and most concentrated resources of his art. He at once begins by 
asserting a key that is dark in contrast with the “Gloria,” though the first chord 
is a semitone higher than that last heard. The opening chords define the key 
of B flat through the chord of E flat, and the basses declaim the word “ Credo” 
to a mighty musical motto, the pregnancy of which carries Beethoven through 
all the most difficult and musically thankless parts of his text. 
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But there is no difficulty for Beethoven in building up a sublime structure for 
the opening clauses. Such ideas as “ Maker of all things visible and invisible,’ 
inspire him to moments of awed prostration, from which the praises of “ God of 
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God, Light of Light,” arise with renewed vigour. There is no contrast between 
the clause “ Credo in unum Deum” and that.of the belief in Christ. The first 
thing here is to assert the Godhead of Christ in inaccessible glory. The change 
of tone, and the change to a darker key, comes where we should. by this time 
have learned to expect it, at “Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram 
salutem descendit de coelis.” The word “ descendit” is set with naive symbolism, 
as it has always been in every setting of a Mass since music. began. And now 
comes the great mystery. Here Beethoven suddenly changes his ¢empo and 
goes for the first time in this Mass unmistakeably into harmonies that had not 
been heard since the time of Palestrina except in a very modified form in 
certain works of Bach, which Beethoven did not know, and in academic exercises 
by persons who themselves regarded such modes as archaic. Beethoven was 
a century in advance of his time in recognising that they are nothing of the 
sort: and until we begin to share his culture in this matter we have no more 
qualifications for appreciating the zsthetics of choral music than an 18th-century 

dandy, fresh from his Grand Tour, would have had for appreciating the Elgin 
' Marbles. The “Et incarnatus” is set to mysterious and devout strains in purest 
Dorian tonality (pure, that is, from Palestrina’s point of view), We may notice 
here, what may have already aroused attention from the beginning as the 
articles of belief are mentioned, that the word “Et” is treated by Beethoven 
extremely dramatically. It bursts forth from the lips of the singers, both choral 
and solo, as if almost with a stammer; being nearly always followed by quite a 
long pause, and then repeated before the sentence is continued— 
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In the original edition, and in some modern editions, this theme was 
announced by the solo tenor ; but it is certain that Beethoven’s intention was to 
announce it by the chorus tenors, and for the solo quartet to take it up in the 
following harmonised passage. As the solo quartet develops. its harmony, 
supported by throbbing chords from soft wind instruments, a flute is heard 
mysteriously warbling in the heights. There is no reasonable doubt that | 
the picture in Beethoven’s mind is that of the Holy Ghost hovering in the likeness 
ofa dove. Perhaps one of the most touching traits in the whole Mass is the 
sunshine and warmth of the change into D major in triple time, when the tenor, 
once more with his excited repeated “Kt” comes to the consummation “et 
homo factus est ” 
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The joy lasts for a short time before it is broken in by the terrible sorrow and 
_ mystery of the “ Crucifixus ’— 
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The profoundly impressive voice parts of the solo quartet, supported by solemn 
sustained notes in the chorus, are enhanced by the orchestra that has its own 
peculiar and in some ways more elastic powers of expression. Thus it may be 
claimed that the main theme of the “ Crucifixus” is on the violins as an accom- 
paniment to the word “ passus ”— 
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We expect some dramatic contrast when we come to the “ resurrexit.” 
Beethoven's “ Crucifixus”” has ended in a darkness and a modulation not unlike 
that of the “ Crucifixus” of Bach’s B minor Mass, a movement which we know 
Beethoven had studied. Bach’s “ Resurrexit” is one of his most glorious and 
highly developed choruses, and starts with a splendid formal melody. Beet- 
hoven’s contrast is not less startling, but much more unexpected. He does not 
develop this text at all. He simply has an excited outburst of unaccompanied 
chorus led by the tenors with their feverish detached “et,” and the sentence 
is given in four bars of pure Mixolydian harmony (pure, that is to say, as 
Palestrina would conceive it, with the B flattened in order that it may bear an 
effective triad). This is the only unaccompanied choral passage in this or any 
Mass of its period. The descriptive music comes with all the greater naivete with 
the “et ascendit.” Beethoven has been ridiculed for illustrating the word “ascendit” 
by an ascending scale. But it was really less trouble to do what every composer up 
to Beethoven’s time had done automatically, than to go and look for some more 
out-of-the-way illustration or to avoid illustrating. We may dispute whether 
the terms “high” and “low” have the same meaning in music as they have in 
space, but we cannot deny that to sing high notes on the voice is quite literally 
to raise one’s voice, or, at all events, to make an effort suggestive of raising 
something; and there is nothing inherently absurd in Beethoven’s using a 
rising scale for symbolising one of the central miracles of Christianity. In 
any case, the theme of the text, “et ascendit,’ is not a cardinal theme in 
the piece, but a mere local descriptive touch. The real theme of the whole 
of this movement is again in the orchestra, the voices having nothing to do but 
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to declaim each sentence of the text in natural rhythms, while the strings 
are busy with this theme— 
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which they carry through a wide range of well contrasted keys. And so we 
come to the statement, “et iterum venturus est cum gloria.’ How is this 
tremendous text to be illustrated? Berlioz in his “Requiem,” under the 
provocation of a text which deals in impressive lines of verse with the trumpet 
that “scatters a wondrous sound through the regions of death,” tries to illustrate 
the last trumpet by four brass bands placed at four corners of the concert 
room, and it is unfair to deny him musical impressiveness apart from this material 
outlay. Beethoven ventures to allude to the Judgment Day by an unexpected 
note upon a solitary trombone. The point, however, is not that it can make a 
great noise, but that the harmony is unexpected and unsupported. Beethoven 
took an infinity of pains over this passage, of which there are many sketches, 
and we find that the whole of his effort is devoted simply to getting the necessary 
subtilty into his rhythm and distinction into his modulations. The conception is 
as spiritual and as immaterial as if he was writing for a string quartet. The words 
“vivos et mortuos” suggest again one of those startling contrasts, with a 
sudden pzanzsstmo, with which Beethoven contrives to punctuate his designs 
and at the same time to keep in touch with the text. This contrast would 
perhaps not have occurred to anybody else at that particular place, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that it does not serve its musical purpose 
as well as its characteristically naive illustration of the text. And now, after the 
words “cujus regni non erit finis,” we come to the most difficult part of the 
composer's task in the setting of the Mass, a long series of doctrines which do 
not lend themselves to illustration. “Et in Spiritum Sanctum” might very 
well have served as the text of an independently inspired movement of the 
utmost mystery and devotion, but the note required there has already been 
sounded in the “Incarnatus.” What Beethoven here has to dois to provide a 
bridge from the mention of the Day of Judgment to the final consummation 
of the life of the world to come; and this very passage, which with so many 














composers threatens to be a source of weakness in the composition, becomes for 
Beethoven the key-stone of his design. He contrives to give relief from 
the purely dramatic aspects of his text by revealing here a not less surprising 
structural grandeur. The whole of the next six clauses are dealt with in a 
recapitulation of the opening movement of the “ Credo,” and all difficulty in 
illustrating their individual meaning is evaded, as it ought to be evaded in a 
musical setting. Unless you are writing purely formal music, and unless you 
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can do as Bach could do—namely, make an aria upon any text and rely upon 
intrinsic beauty of design without illustrating it at all, it is quite impossible to 
do anything but cover the whole design with a general theme, as with the 
opening clauses. Now we may notice that one of the things that Beethoven 
hereby brings out is the grammar of the whole text. We may not be 
able to hear the individual words of the clauses, but we do hear now, 
and are reminded now thoroughly, that the whole text from beginning 
to end is one sentence, the object of the verb “credo.” With. the 
exception of Bach’s “ Magnificat,” where (at the words “omnes generationes ’ 2 
he is able to take sublime advantage of the fact that in Latin the subject will 
come at the end of the sentence instead of at the beginning, I know of no more 
striking instance of the power of a great composer to hold a sentence together 
across practically an unlimited interval of time. The whole procession of 
doctrinal clauses marches to its climax, to the tune of the word “ credo,” with its 
conclusion in “et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum”; and so leads into the 
final fugue “et vitam venturi saeculi.” This starts with an orchestral introduc- 
tion in which Beethoven strikes one of his irrestible tender notes, anticipating 
the main rhythmic figure; 3/2 7 | |* © Here is the calm opening pair of 
themes of the double fugue “et vitam venturi saeculi,” with the second subject 
to the word “ Amen ”— | 
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The orchestration maintains a tone of devout peace. There are no violins, 
the voices are supported by exceptionally low - flutes and clarinets, and no 
higher octave is sounded. The 23 of themes becomes inverted as the fugue 
develops—: 



































In spite of the calm tone of the whole, Beethoven is ruthless in ascribing to 
the sopranos the power to sing the theme at the top of their voices, articulating 
the syllables on the high B flat; and this is one of the few places where the tone 
is forced before Beethoven really intends to make a climax. But by the time 
the fugue has reached what is evidently its middle development, he rises to a 
genuine climax and seems to be closing in his main key, when suddenly the 
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violins burst in with a new modulation. The time quickens, the orchestra 
whispers a preliminary announcement of the theme “ diminished” (z.¢. stated in 
notes of twice the pace), with the freshness of a new subject— 






































and then suddenly the chorus bursts out with perhaps the most difficult choral 
passage ever written— 



































This “diminished” fugue soon reaches a grand climax on.the dominant, 
and the two versions of the main subject are combined (z.e. the treble of Ex. 16 
is sung simultaneously with the lower voice of Ex. 19). 

Now comes a point which is constantly turning up in classical choral music 
but is seldom understood. When a chorus finds itself singing a long series of 
final chords at the top of their voices, those who are singing the highest notes 
naturally imagine that they are the main object of attention. But when we look 
at such passages in, say, Handel’s autographs, we shall find disconcerting signs 
that the only thing Handel wrote first, in blocking out, was the bass, that he 
usually filled in all those top parts afterwards, and that he does not take very 
much trouble about what they sing, so long as they sing the right notes for the 
harmony. Yet I have seen the parts of the Beethoven Mass edited by a 
famous choral conductor in Germany, who modified the orchestral parts in order 
to support the voices better, and who took particular pains to get the trumpets 
to support the soprano parts in their climax. As a matter of fact, the trum- 
pets are wanted by Beethoven for a very different purpose, and the soprano 
parts, as long as they are singing the right notes, are a harmless accessory. What 
is meant to dominate the whole peroration of this fugue is the figure of the first 
bar of Ex. 19 on the brass instruments, and we cannot spare the trumpets for 
any other purpose. 





This peroration rises once more to its climax, which is just the same as the 
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climax before the original fugue broke off; but the climax is now in quite a slow 


tempo. The grand cadence dies away with Beethoven’s favourite choral effect 
of suddenly receding into the depths of the universe. And then the heavens open. 
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We now come to the central part of the Mass, and to the only solution of 
the musical problem it presents that can be said to combine the needs of an 
actual liturgy with the needs of the highest order of music, since the time of 
Palestrina. To the 16th-century composer a voluminous text was a restriction 
upon the scale of his work, rather than a stimulus to his invention. The medium 
of pure unaccompanied choral music is not dramatically illustrative ; it is strictly 
rhetorical; and, though the chorus can give dramatic outcries, it is quite 
incapable, without instrumental accompaniment, of providing any background 
for them. The 16th-century composer therefore treats the Gloria and Credo of 
his Mass in a simpler style than the rest. He sets the words in a not 
elaborately polyphonic way, and hardly repeats a clause more than once. It is 
just in the Sanctus and Benedictus, where the words are few and where the 
moment in the liturgy is supreme, that the 16th-century composer is able to 
unfold a broad musical design, and he accordingly uses his opportunity. 

We have seen how Beethoven’s eminently dramatic genius responded 
naturally to the possibilities of a chorus supported by an orchestra that had 
for more than a generation been accustomed to express itself dramatically ; and 
how in the Gloria and Credo the multiplicity of words gives Beethoven occasion 
to produce some of his most gigantic symphonic designs. I say “symphonic” 
in full view of the fact that the forms that Beethoven has thus produced are in 
no way @ priorz, but are dictated at every point by the course of the words. 

But now Beethoven, who had no modeis for these special choral-symphonic 
designs, transcends them all; and comes, like Palestrina, into his full heritage 
where symbols and forms transcend all words. The forms he now develops are 
easily identifiable with certain types of sonata and concerto form; and until we 
have better notions of musical forms than we shall find in the text-books, this 
may mislead us. The great creative artists have an idea of form which is so free 
that it becomes a matter of unconsciousness to them whether the form they are 
producing at any moment has been classified or not; the right thing will enter 
in the right place, and no naive listener will be able to tell from its manner 
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whether it happens to be a subversive paradox or the most familiar convention 
of its epoch. In art there is no fundamental distinction between form and 
matter; but every work of art is created under practical conditions which the 
artist regards as his data; these conditions are given and cannot be altered. 
The tendency will be to call these data the “ form,” and everything else in the 
work the “treatment.” In the last resort a correct analysis will break down the 
distinction between form and treatment. The portrait painter, if he has retained 
his interest in his art as a thing in itself, regards his sitters as among the data 
from which he makes works of art. The relatives of the sitter regard all the 
artist’s technique as among the data to which they may ascribe his failure to 
realise their idea of the sitter. In the last resort we may suppose that everybody 
is satisfied ; in other words, that form and matter become one and inseparable. 
To the musical student who has been trained to think that the sonata-forms 
which Beethoven realises in his instrumental works are rigid, and that to do 
without them is to be “free,” it would seem that in the Gloria and Credo 
Beethoven is handling “free” forms, because there is no text-book which says 
that you start a Gloria in a certain key and you make this or that section of it 
“the recapitulation ” of this or that other section, and you assign a certain portion 
of the text for “the development.” Accordingly, persons who have had just 
enough training to think that where a text-book has laid down rules a form 
is fixed, will say that Beethoven was “free” in his Gloria and Credo, and will 
come to the conclusion that he is “strict” when in the Benedictus of this Mass 
he writes one of his greatest symphonic slow movements in a form readily 
recognisable as a type of concerto-aria or concertante-sonata movement. But 
Beethoven was always free ; and never more perfectly free than in this Benedictus, 
one of the most simply beautiful and easiest of all his slow movements; and in the 
Dona nobis pacem, one of the most difficult and elaborate designs he ever achieved.. 

From this point onwards in the Mass Beethoven is, then, free to produce 
forms not unlike the symphonic music he had been producing all hts life; 
and for that reason, and for the reason that he had to write for a special cere- 
mony which was sure to be of abnormal length, we have the unique phenomenon 
of a Mass really written for a liturgy, but of such proportions that in spite of full 
indulgence in the resources of a dramatically expressive orchestra, the weight of 
the music is concentrated where the liturgy requires it to be most impressive. 
Now, if Beethoven had ever seen the Sanctus of Bach’s B minor Mass (which we 
do not know to be the case), it would be very significant that he did not allow 
himself to be influenced by it. Bach was not writing for the Roman liturgy. 
He was merely setting the text, and he was at liberty to suggest the seraphim 
blowing their loud uplifted angel trumpets, to let his rhythms represent the 
swinging of censers before the starry throne, and generally to portray in sounds 
a vision of Divine glory. But that is quite inappropriate to a liturgical Sanctus 
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during which everybody present is absorbed in the most awe-inspired act of 
worship. With no nearer classical models than the negative asceticism of 
Cherubini, Beethoven instantly achieves the right contrast here, with fully the 
intensity that he maintains elsewhere in the work. His distant vision of the life 
of the world to come has vanished into the heavens; and we are on earth, 
kneeling before the altar— 















































It would be impossible to select three opening notes which more mysteriously 
and radically change the key. The way the harmony unfolds after that first 
awe-struck moment is clear and systematic, and the solemn chords of the 
trombones, closing into the entry of the voices, bring the balance of key round 
to that of the main design. The Sanctus is sung by the solo quartet and 
is a short intensely devout movement, ending with a note of the kind of fear 
that would be cast out by perfect love. The next clause (“pleni sunt coeli 
et terra gloria tua”) is a brilliant short fugato— 
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~ accompanied by the organ and full orchestra, even the trombones entering 
towards the end. In all editions, and presumably in the autograph, the voice 
parts are assigned to the solo quartet, and this is also the case with the “ Osanna.” 
Nobody has been able to explain how Beethoven came to let these two 
movements be printed on the solo staves. The accompaniment makes the 
supposition of solo-singing so impossible that one would be surprised to hear 
that in any performance it had ever been attempted without the full chorus. 
The “Osanna” is another short fugue— 
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hardly more than an exposition of the four voices, and it comes rapidly to a 
climax and finishes abruptly with a very unusual cadence. 

So far, we see no sign that Beethoven has any intention of expanding. 
These three movements are no longer than the corresponding settings in a short 
Mass by Mozart. They are, of course, intensely dramatic and expressive of the 
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same fiery excitement that pervades the whole Mass, but it is evidently 
no part of their purpose to make a broad design in themselves ; and the fact is 
that these three short movements have been devised with all Beethoven’s 
subtlety so as to enhance the breadth of what is to follow. 

Now comes the moment of the elevation of the Host, illustrated by a 
piece of solemn instrumental music (called by Beethoven Preludium), in which 
the Jower strings and the flutes play devout harmonies very much like what an 
organ often aspires to do, but given with living tones, and culminating in 
a passage over one of those miraculously deep 32-foot pedal notes which are 
among the inevitable and inviolable solemnities of the organ as it ought to be. 
And over this immense darkness there suddenly breaks a ray of light. The 
entry of a solo violin, supported by two flutes, is one of those completely simple 
strokes of genius that, once accomplished, seem to have been in the world since 
time began, and which can never be repeated. Certainly there has been no 
composition for the Church or for any form of religious music, in which the 
idea of accomplishing a miracle, the descent of something divine, has been so 
self-evidently expressed. As the solo violin comes down, the basses of the chorus 
are heard softly intoning the words “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini ”— 
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and the violin settles down into a broad melody, the phrases and interludes of 
which are going clearly to be the main themes of a kind of aria-concerto of 
violin, voices, and orchestra; the interludes of the wind instrument in particular 


laying the foundations for the new “ Osanna ”— 
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The brass instruments accompany the violin in solemn chords which, as far as 
_ rhythm and musical idea are concerned, are repeating the word “ Benedictus.” 
(These chords, among the most solemn inspirations in Beethoven’s works or in 
any church music, were those which Sir Michael Costa angrily struck out of the 
score, because they impressed his Gigmanity as resembling, on paper, the kind 
of accompaniment he was apt to associate with dance music.) The melody which 
the violin delivers to that solemn accompaniment becomes a remarkably expressive 
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canon when the solo voices take it up. (In Ex. 24 it is given in that form.) 
Let us be quite clear as to the fact that a contrapuntal device does not lose 
expressive power by being quotable in text-books. It so happens that canons 
in the upper second or in the lower seventh have a special accent of pleading, 
owing to the fact that the second voice repeats the phrases of the first a step 
higher in the scale; so that, unless the composer mishandles his resources, the 
answer can hardly fail to out-vie the original subject in its intensity. We 
shall find that the canon in the second or in the lower seventh has always had 
this effect wherever it has been used (eg., the Recordare of Mozart’s Requiem), 
Beethoven, immediately after finishing the Mass, used this very same device 
in one of the variations in his C sharp minor Quartet. The second of the 
phrases which the violin announced— 

















develops into a regular second subject in the dominant. The words “in 
nomine Domini” break out from the chorus when the design comes to its 
close in the dominant, as if to make a formal cadence, but the harmony diverges, 
and, happening to light upon a sub-dominant chord, surprises us by launching 
out into a new episodic theme— 
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choral writing is of bold simplicity, consisting of a mere bass sung by all the 
chorus in octaves while the solo violin is bringing out the first theme in C major. 
Then, from this point onwards, the chorus plays the réle that was so wonder- 
fully devised for the brass instruments at the beginning of the movement 
before the voices had entered. The solo voices bring the music back to the main 
key and resume the theme which we have learned to regard as the second 
subject (viz., Ex. 26). And there we have a regular sonata-like recapitulation in 
the tonic, leading to the same close as we had at the end of the exposition, and 
the same pause on the sub-dominant, so that the coda begins with the new 
theme (Ex. 27) and works out with great breadth until at last the chorus takes 
up the unassuming instrumental interlude for the wind instruments that 
separated the phrases of the violin melody (Ex. 25). The chorus takes up this 
instrumental interlude and turns it into a short fugue on the text “Osanna in 
excelsis,” which rises to a powerful climax, culminating in a pause. Then the 
violin resumes the second subject (Ex. 26), which the chorus accompanies with 
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extraordinarily impressive octaves in monotone till the tenors and other voices 
break through once more with the “Osanna”; and so in a few more bars the 
Benedictus dies away in quiet glory. 

The Agnus Dei, in the key of B minor (which for some obscure reason 
Beethoven regarded as a “black key”) begins with a cry de profundis. The 


broad melody is harmonised in sombre colour, and given to a deep bass voice— 


sexs Ve Gp ae Fitba [ty 
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The low tenors and basses of the chorus answer it, and, with a structure realising 
the ancient conception of the Agnus Dei as a three-fold prayer, we have this 
theme exposed in three stages, rising among the voices until it fills the chorus. 
This design is laid out very broadly, and is completely rounded off; and, having 
eventually died away in the key of B minor in which it began, turns in a new 
direction with a quiet modulation like an approaching dawn; and the “ Dona 
nobis pacem,’ entitled by Beethoven “ Prayer for inward and outward peace,” 
enters softly with an introductory theme— 
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leading to a calm pair of subjects in double fugue— 
































which is exposed systematically in all the four voices, and which culminates in 
one of the most haunting phrases in the whole Mass— 


—Exsig fg j 


This gives rise to a short, dignified, energetic fugato, which modulates in sym- 
phonic style to the dominant ; and here we have one of those second subjects 
characteristic of Beethoven’s finales at all periods of his work, and especially 
characteristic of this his last period, consisting of a flow of short single themes 
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depending on their mutual sharp ‘contrasts of colour and rhythm. First there 
is the following simple antiphonal piece of vocal euphony— 




















accompanied by the instruments in some delicate staccato scales, and then 
answered by a paragraph of variously contrasted phrases, ending in a burst of 
triumph which asserts with great confidence the chords of the key in a formal 
cadencial manner. Suddenly the triumph dies away, and there are sounds as of 
distant war. The voices, both solo and chorus, renew with expressions of terror 
the prayer, “ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi,” and the threatening sounds 
draw nearer. Quotation is unnecessary: no listener can miss the meaning of 
those drums and trumpets. 

But the danger passes away, and the peaceful current of the “Dona nobis 
pacem” is resumed in a variety of modulations, till we come to a quite regular 
recapitulation of our second subject (Ex. 32 and its sequels) in the tonic. This 
ends as before, in triumph. But now the triumph breaks away in a strange 
instrumental fugued passage in which one of the subjects is evidently derived 
from the double-fugue theme— | 
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It is permissible to interpret this as the change from prosperity to arrogance 
followed by its Nemesis. At all events there is no doubt that the chorus has 
ended in triumph, and that this first outbreak of independent energy in the 
orchestra is not in itself agitated, but rather exultant. But this fugue passage 
becomes alarmingly rough and wild, and it is scattered in an excited and 
headlong way over the various groups in the orchestra. Suddenly the 
trumpets and drums return with terrible power. But the prayer of the chorus is 
mightier, and peace returns witha deeper mystery. The end is one of Beethoven’s 
most touching and subtle codas. All the themes of peace are there, resounding 
close at hand and dying away in heights and depths. There is the calm prin- 
cipal theme of the Second Subject (Ex. 32); above all there is the haunting 
climax of the First Subject (Ex. 31), which is the actual last word of the chorus. 
It is twice answered by faint echoes of the war; broken rhythms on the drum, 
entirely unaccompanied, in their distant key. The chorus ends in peace, and the 
orchestra abruptly closes the mighty work with chords of innocent triumph. 
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I: MARCH—* The Garb of Old Gaul,” - . General Reid 


II. SECOND SYMPHONY in D major (Op. 36) : - Beethoven 


Adagio molto, ading to Allegro con brio. 
Larghetto. 

Scherzo. Allegro. 

Allegro molto. 


The works that produce the most traceable effects in the subsequent history 
of an art are not always those which’ come to be regarded as epoch-making. 
The epoch-making works are, more often than not, merely shocking to just 
those contemporaries best qualified to appreciate them ; and by the time they 
become acceptable they are accepted as inimitable. Even their general types 
of form are chronicled in history as the “inventor’s” contribution to the 
progress of his art, only to be the more conspicuously avoided by later artists. 
Thus Beethoven “invented ” the Scherzo; and no art-form has been laid down 
more precisely and even rigorously than that of his dozen most typical 
examples. Yet the Scherzos of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms differ as widely from Beethoven’s, and from each: other, as Beethoven’s 
differ from Mozart’s Minuets. The nearest approach to a use of Beethoven’s 
model is to be found where we least expect it, in the grim and almost macabre 
Scherzos of Chopin. 

Far otherwise is it with certain works which immediately impressed con- 
temporaries as marking a startling advance in the art without a disconcerting 
change in its language. Beethoven’s Second Symphony was evidently larger 
and more brilliant than any that had been heard up to 1801; and people who 
could understand the three great Symphonies that Mozart had poured out 
in the six weeks between the end of June and the 1oth of August 1788, would 
find Beethoven’s language less abstruse, though the brilliance and breadth of his 
design and the dramatic vigour of his style were so exciting that it was thought 
advisable to warn young persons against so “subversive” (szttenverderblich) a 
work. What the effect of such warnings might be is a bootless inquiry ; 
but Beethoven’s Second Symphony and his next opus, the Concerto in C minor 
(Op. 37), have produced a greater number of definite echoes from later composers 
than any other of his works before the Ninth Symphony. And the echoes are 
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by no means confined to imitative or classicist efforts: they are to be found in 
things like Schubert’s Grand Duo and Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, works 
written at high noontide of their composers’ powers and quite unrestrained in 
the urgency of important new developments. Indeed, it is Beethoven's Second 
Symphony itself which seems almost classicist in the neighbourhood of such 
works as the profoundly dramatic Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; while we 
can go back as far as the C minor Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, and find Beethoven already 
both as mature and as sz¢tenverderblich in style and matter. 

The Second Symphony begins with a grand introduction, more in Haydn’s 
manner than in Mozart’s. It is Haydn’s way to begin his introduction (after a 
good coup d’archet) with a broad melody fit for an independent slow movement, 
and to proceed from this to romantic modulations. Mozart, on the rare 
occasions when he writes a big introduction, builds it with introductory types 
of phrase throughout. Beethoven, however, here makes the best of both 
methods, and the climax of his romantic modulations, instead of ending in one 
of Haydn’s pauses in an attitude of surprise, leads to a fine quiet (“dominant- 
pedal”) approach, in Mozart’s grandest style, that finally runs without break 
into the a/legro. Contemporaries were probably the last to feel, as we feel, 
the “influence” of Haydn and Mozart in all this; for this is in all respects 
the real thing, and Beethoven was the only composer (since those masters) 
who could do it. 

The main theme of the first movement— 


Ey (=e 

















has often been quoted thus far as an example of complacent formalism ; but 
you must get to the end of the paragraph before you accept that view. The 
sentence fills eighteen bars (overlapping into the next sentence), and takes 
shape, not as a formal sequence, but as an expanding melody by no means 
easily foreseen in its course or stiff in its proportions. 

The main theme of the Second Subject— 




















Ary 


has a certain almost military brilliance which is in keeping with the fact 
that nobody wrote more formidably-spirited marches than Beethoven. 

Towards the end of the exposition, the semiquaver fugue (@) of the 
“complacently formal” first theme (Ex. 1) gives rise to one of Beethoven’s most 
“ stttenverderblich”’ dramatic incidents. 
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The whole course of the movement is normal, but there is no. question 
that its brilliance and energy was quite unprecedented in orchestral music 
at the time, nor could Beethoven himself have surpassed the almost choral 
grandeur of the climax of his coda until he had revolutionised the language 
of music. 

The Larghetto is one of the most luxurious slow movements in the world ; 
and there is small wonder that the discursive Schubert ran away with large 
slices of it in his Grand Duo (see Ex. 6). Beethoven begins with a leisurely tune 
in two strains, of which Ex. 3 shows the first figure— 




















Both strains are repeated ; the repetitions being almost the only passages 
in this Symphony in which the clarinets emerge from an archaic state of 
servitude. For many a musical child, or child in musical matters, this move- 
ment has brought about the first awakening to a sense of beauty in music if not 
in general. A binary melody with repeats is a bulky affair to work into sonata- 
form in a slow tempo ; and so, in spite of the directon Larghe/to, the tempo is not 
really very slow. Beethoven later on arranged this Symphony as a Pianoforte 
Trio (astonishingly badly, too); and it is significant that he added to the slow 
movement the direction “guas? Andante.” 

The music flows along with a reckless opulence of themes. In the Second 
Subject three are well worth quoting, the opening theme— 








for the sake of its influence on the jaunty Second Subject of ‘the finale of 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony ; its continuation— | 

















on account of its dramatic urgency in the most lofty vein of Italian opera seria ; 
and its debonair cadence theme— 
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which so completely captivated Schubert in his Grand Duo. 


In spite of all this luxury the movement achieves its career in perfect form, 


and at no unreasonable length. 
The tiny Scherzo— 


Bx? 8 


is not as large as Haydn’s later Minuets, but is typical Beethoven of any period, 
































early or late: that is to say, he would not have been ashamed to write a 
movement on similar lines even in his last Quartets. But when we come to the 
Trio there is a notable contrast between the young man of 1802 playing with 
children, and the seer of 1824 revealing intimations of.immortality. (See the 
Trio of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony._). 




















Brabms, in his Serenade, Op. 11, exercised himself in small classical forms 
by an amusing combination of the Scherzos of Beethoven’s Septet and Second 
Symphony. 

With the Finale we find ourselves unquestionably in Beethoven’s “ second 
period.” It is a rondo on a powerfully humorous theme as original as Beet- 
hoven ever invented ;— 





and its transition-theme, with its almost ecclesiastical tone, strikes a grand 
note of contrast which will be very useful in the Coda— 











—— 
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Just before the Second Subject a figure requires quotation— | 











as being afterwards put to dramatic use in effecting the returns to the main 
theme. 


The Second Subject expands in more leisurely rhythms— 














The Coda is pure Beethoven in full power. 


III. OVERTURE in. B minor for Flute: and Strings, - - Bach 


¢ 


. Flute—M. LOUIS. FLEURY... 


Conductor—Mr FRANK M, COLLINSON,, Mus. B. (Edin.). 


Ouverture (Grave; Allegro; Lentement). 
Rondeau (Gavotte). 
' Sarabande, 
Bourreewlns tle 
ty Ore Polonaise:: Double. +s 
Menuet. 


Badinerie. 


The term Overture applies formally to the long first movement of a Suite 
of this type; and means a design’ such as Lulli established as the orthodox 


introduction to an opera. A grave movement in slow but jerky iambic 
rhythms— 





eritelt dauillised oeft circle si 
. 


leads to a fugato allegro—_ ceeds diya cult ib outset doll 1 
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in which the orchestral fugue passages alternate with florid solos. In the 
present instance Bach follows the procedure of resuming the slow iambic 
movement at the end, but ingeniously transforms it to triple time. 

Now follows a suite of dances. The first is a Gavotte in rhythm: and in 
form a Rondeau en couplets, which, on this small scale, corresponds obviously and 
almost exactly to the Roxdeau in verse— 
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canon— 





alternates with a second Bourrée in which the flute has something of its own to 
say— 





The Polonaise is a more gentle and indolent affair than the brilliant things 
which go by that name in the 19th century— 





Il 


Its Double consists of a florid counterpoint by the flute while the basses. play 
the original tune. 

~ Bach’s Minuets are short, sturdy little tunes, neither runaway like Haydn’s 
nor stately like the dance in Dox Giovanni.— 














The finale is called by Bach a Badinerte, and in it the flute and violins play in 
a humorous disguised unison throughout— 
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IV, SIXTH SQLO,.SONATA,- 2.) - é .. te nnt heeneral Reid 


Flute—M. LOUIS FLEURY. 
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V. FLUTE CONCERTO, in G major, — - ‘ : - Mozart 


Flute—M. LOUIS FLEURY. 


Allegro Maestoso. 
Adagio non troppo. 


Ronbo, Tempo di Menuetto. 


The two flute concertos of Mozart appear to have been written, together 
with the concerto for flute and harp, in 1778.. The second concerto was per- 
formed at one of the Reid Orchestral Concerts a few years ago. The first, in 
G major, is not less witty and beautiful. In an interesting series of articles in 
the “ Chesterian,” a journal which is something more than the conventional 
current review of new publications, M. Fleury, writing upon flute music, 
has commented upon the tendency of the flute composers of a hundred 
years ago to write pretentiously and pompously for this childlike and elfish 
instrument. The crushing solemnity of the nineteenth-century virtuoso 
musician certainly did produce depressing developments. Kuhlau wrote mag- 
nificent sonatas and duets and concert pieces, which earned him the title of the 
Beethoven of the flute. We have still to learn that Beethoven was at any time 
known as the Kuhlau of the orchestra. Mozart had a gentle vein of irony which 
often goes with a long range of prophetic vision, and we may take it that when 
he inscribes the first movement of this concerto in G major allegro maestoso he 
writes the inscription with his tongue in his cheek. He is in fact doing very 
much what Mendelssohn did in the Wzdsummer Night's Dream music when 
Peaseblossom, Cobweb and Mustard make their bows to Bottom the Weaver to 
the accompaniment of a flourish of trumpets on two oboes, while two flutes 


execute a roll of drums. I quote enough of the first and second subjects of the 


first movement to show the range of contrast between the majestic attitude of 
the opening (you are requested not to laugh at it, as that would spoil the 
game) and the second subject— 
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beginning in an unexpected part of the scale and continuing in the happiest 
epigrammatic vein— 


























The slow movement is the richest and most beautiful movement in these 
flute concertos. Here Mozart has boldly substituted two flutes for the oboes 
which with the horns constitute the wind band in the first and last movements. 
Thus the solo flute is now standing out against a background largely of the 
same colour. The strings, however, are muted, and the horns, in a lower key 
than in the first and last movements provide a darker tone. The solemn 
opening figure, in which the flute has no share, intervenes with dramatic weight 
at the turning points of the structure. The movement is in the usual arzoso 
sonata form— 





The finale is one of those eraceful tempo di menuetto rondos which Mozart 
seems to have given up writing in his later works— 
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In spite of its leisurely ¢empo it gives the flute more’ scope for its characteristic 
fantastic agility than the rest of the work. It is broadly designed without any 
unusual features, and ends, like almost all Mozart’s examples in this fem:po, very 
quietly. 
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/ 
VI. CONTE FEERIQUE, Op. 29 - = : Rimsky-K orsakow 


I have not been able to procure the fairy-tale told by Pushkin which is the 
subject of this very rich specimen of Rimsky-Korsakow’s exquisitely clear and 
brilliant tone-painting. With afl its characteristic simplicity in phrasing and 
composition it has a genuine freedom of form and a variety of matter which 
suggests that it is not confined to any one fairy-tale, and that the listener will 
best do it justice by listening to it as a piece of music without trying to fit it 
to any collection of non-musical facts. As Weingartner has shrewdly pointed 
out, the main objection to fitting a piece of purely instrumental music to a 
chronological sequence of events is that different listeners will think at different 
paces, so that one will be in at the death of the Blatant Beast before another 
has discovered that the poem chronicles no such event. The shrewd Rimsky- 
Korsakow has prefixed Pushkin’s introduction, which shows precisely the 
atmosphere of the work, but which equally definitely leaves the tale itself 
to the music. Here is a prose translation at two removes through the French 
translation of Dupont :— 

“In a round place on the sea-shore there is a green oak: a golden chain 
hangs from the tree, and a wise cat is tied thereto and prowls round. and round, 
night and day. When he goes’to the right he hums a song—when to the left he 
tells a tale. There are marvels in that “place : there a satyr wanders; there a 
naiad sits on the branches; there, in small, unknown pathways, appear the 
tracks of wondrous beasts; there you see, supported on hen’s legs, a little 
cottage without doors or windows ; there woods and vales swarm .with ghosts 
by the thousand ; there, at dawn, the tide beats on the desert sandy shore, and 
thirty splendid knights come out. in line from the crystal waves, followed by their 
sea-tutor ; there a young king, riding his ways, captures a terrible sovereign ; 
there, in the clouds, in sight of the people, an enchanter carries off a hero 
over the woods and the seas; there, in her prison, a young queen sheds tears, 
having no servant and companion but a wolf who serves her faithfully; there 
King Kostchei perishes, staring at his gold; there dwells a Russian spirit. . . 
there all breathes Russia. 

“JT have been there ; I have drunk hydromel; I have seen the green oak by 
the sea; I have sat upon its roots, and the wise cat has told me his tales. 

“J REMEMBER ONE: AND HERE IT Is.” 

First there is a mysterious introduction ; the quotation shows its two main 
figures, the one ominous in the basses, the other querulous in the violins— 


Ex | Korgbelle Cay 
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Then, beneath sustained wailing harmonies, a slow fugue-subject crawls up from 
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Eldritch squeals accompany its emergence into the upper regions; and then 
the harmony brightens into daylight, and the clarinet gives out a naively 
graceful melody, in Rimsky-Korsakow’s characteristic type of self-repeating 
two-bar phrasing. Here are the main figures— 

















The flowing accompaniment (0) is important in later developments, and so also 
is figure (¢c), which leads to a wistful sequel, which I have not space to. quote ; 
oboes and bassoons complaining above basses that ruminate on figures of 
Ex. 2, while violins answer with a mysterious new ‘chattering figure leading 
back to the materials of Ex. 1. Suddenly the trombones burst out in grotesque 


tragedy — 








The figures of Ex. 1 play a dramatic part in this catastrophe; and a new 
movement begins, with grim liveliness— , 





As it proceeds, with increasing speed and excitement, the figures of Examples 1 
and 4 are worked in; when suddenly the fury breaks off into. the plaintive 
(unquoted) sequel of Ex. 3, and a violin solo, climbing down with the querulous 
second figure of Ex. 1, leads to the following indolently whimsical dance-tune 
(or march) for the flute,—or for Pushkin’s wise cat ? 





The continuation grows more and more capricious and rich in modulation, cul- 
minating in a rhetorical pause; upon which the clarinet, accompanied by the 
harp, enters with Ex. 3 in B flat and transformed into 2-4 time. It works the 
tune up to a new and happy climax and close.. Then some of the lively 
material of Ex. 5 follows, with an exciting crescendo; the violins eventually 
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bringing in the “chattering” figure mentioned among the sequels of Ex. 3. 
This quickly brings about the triumphant outburst of Ex. 3 in the full orchestra : 
and the trombones are quite spectacular in their attack on the flowing accom- 
paniment figure (Ex. 3 (4) ). The important figure (c) brings about a new turn 
of events, passing into 6-4 time (which practically comes to restoring the 
original rhythm) and continuing in a new flow of melody, beneath which the 
mysterious fugue-subject of Ex. 2 looms up in the basses. The violins answer 
it, and then the accompaniment figure ( (4) of Ex. 3) breaks loose ;- and, after a 
catastrophic pause, the lively material of Ex. 5 is resumed and worked up in 
more grotesque tragedy than ever, the trumpets making wild mockery of Ex. 4. 
Again we have the same turn of events; that is to say, the plaintive sequel of 
Ex. 3 intervenes and leads, in a new key (C sharp minor), to the whimsical 
dance-tune of Ex. 6; the flute and solo violin now exchanging parts. Then 
we have again the melody of Ex. 3 in its 2-4 version; this time as an oboe 
solo, the accompaniment figure (4) on fizzecato violas and also fluttering at 
double speed up and down in the flute. A harp lets off rockets in the form of 
its characteristic g/¢ssandos, an effect which is as fresh here as it was the day in 
1880 when it was written. (When lesser composers cheapen such effects they do 
so only in their own works: the poet who says the right thing in the right place 
with conviction has nothing to fear from those who have said it before or who 
shall say it afterwards.) 

Once more, though only for a moment, the tune bursts out in triumph with 
the full orchestra. Nothing except the scores of Mozart can surpass the 
accuracy and variety of Rimsky-Korsakow’s orchestral economy. This fairy- 
tale, like all his operas and orchestral works, has given out each of its many 
themes and passages several times 7 extenso, and each time with a new permuta- 
tion of the whole set of parts. The balance of tone is always perfect, the colour 
is always intensely brilliant and not less intensely pure. 

The plaintive continuation of Ex. 3 now intervenes tragically and brings 
back the original slow tempo and themes of the opening, as in Ex. 1. These 
work their way through mysterious chords to a serene close in which the oboe 
gives the first bars of Ex. 3, while the bell-like harmonics of the harp, beneath a 
solo violin, die away in the accompanying figure (4). 

“Here dwells a Russian spirit; here all breathes Russia.” Rimsky- 
Koraskow is of all musicians the supreme master of the Russian fairy-tale: 
grotesque, with no clowning ; ironic, with no lack of love; gorgeous from child- 
like pleasure in bright colours, with no self-conscious effort to make an 
impression; and, behind and above all the grotesqueness, irony and caprice, 
eminently beautiful and innocent. 
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Violoncello—Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


3. SCHERZO in G minor, for Orchestra, - - - Mendelssohn 


4. SUITE in C major for Violoncello alone. - : ay Ss fins Lace 


Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


5. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124, - Beethoven 
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i SLAVONIC RHAPSODY in D major, for Orchestra, Op.'45) 
‘No. I - - - - euien “i . Dvorak 


Dvorak’s three Slavonic Rhapsodies show his naive genius in its most 
amiable light, when his mastery and inventiveness in form and matter had 
already attained ripeness and the world had not yet told him how naive he was. 

Muffled drums begin with a.rhythm that slowly puts itself together, and 
then the wood-wind begin a rustic melody in Dvordk’s characteristic trailing 
cast of sentence— 














The tone is reedy to astringency, like an idealised harmonium; and 
Journalism itself knows not what would have been said by the anti-Brahms 
critics if Brahms had ever scored so thickly and roughly. His friends would 
probably have made matters hopeless by denying the thickness and roughness 
of this passage ; whereas the real defence is that it is typically rustic, as the 
American tourists, used enough to sublime scenery in their own State, said of 
the view of the Jungfrau by moonlight. 

After a spacious exposition with picturesque companion-themes in foreign 
keys, and grandioso climaxes in which Dvofak is at least as majestic asa 
Mace-Bearer, there is a change to a darker key, and a march sets in— . 





Its manner is dignified as far as the quotation goes ; but Mace-Bearers should 
not be required to hustle; and the procession, which we may take to be 
mounted, has an alarming tendency to stampede. 
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Through all the vicissitudes of humour the music remains inveterately 
poetic, and every modulation and every device of form is perfectly balanced. 
The obvious goal of the design is to combine the two themes in brazen 
triumph— 


ex 





Yet the end is an exquisite die-away in the clouds, over the pulsations of the 
rhythm of the muffled drums. 


II. CONCERTO in B minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 104, Duvordk 


Violoncello—MiIss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


Allegro. 
Adagio ma non troppo. 


Finale—Allegro moderato, 


The superstition still survives in some quarters that Brahms, because of his 
own consciousness of supreme mastery and fastidious taste in form, must have 
been a pedantic critic of composers whose style was less disciplined. It still 
passes for orthodox criticism to compare Brahms and Dvorak as composers of 
opposite schools. The historic facts are that Brahms and Joachim were the two 
first to recognise and acclaim the genius of Dvo¥dk. This does not mean that 
either of them pledged themselves to regard all Dvofdk’s output as of equal 
value, and still less does it imply that they thought his most popular works his 
best. Among friends Brahms could be generously indiscreet, and at this time of 
day there can be no harm in publishing one of his indiscretions, which-was told 
to me by Hausmann. On perhaps the last occasion on which Hausmann called 
upon Brahms in Vienna he found him reading a score that had jnst been sent 
him. Brahms, before he would talk of anything else, must first give vent to his 
grumble :—“ Why on earth didn’t I know that one could write a violoncello 
concerto like this? If I had only known, I would have written one long ago!” 
This is all the more remarkable as Brahms had in fact given the violoncello the 
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lion’s share in one of the most recent and greatest works, the double concerto for 
violin and ’cello, Op. 102; a work which, then violently abused by all the critics, 
is now coming to its own. The violoncello concerto of Dvorak is not without its 
composer’s more amiable weaknesses ; nor is it possible to say that all the weak 
points are, as in some other great works by Dvo¥dk and Schubert, suggestive of 
new types of form, But it is permissible to plead that the weaknesses do not 
matter. Both the slow movement and the finale relapse “intd Charles the 
Second’s apologies for being such a unconscionable time in dying; but it is 
impossible to grudge them their time, and as a matter of fact none Of the three 
movements of the concerto are of unreasonable length. Dvorak ;developed in 
his later works a curious habit of planting his harmonies firmly on to the tonic 
of whatever key he had drifted into, and giving thereon a series of short phrases, 
each of which comes in the manner of an afterthought suggested by the one 
before. There are not many forms of instrumenta] music where this kind of 
construction is dramatically effective ; but it has its claims where the style can 
inspire affection, and it goes far towards explaining itself when the means of 
expression is a solo instrument to which a large orchestra appears to be listening 
with rapt attention. 

In the first movement there is no feeling of diffuseness or redundancy, 
though the construction is by no means close-knit. Dvoidk, however, is, as 
throughout the work, peculiarly full of invention ; and, to begin with, he abandons 
the modern position adopted by him in his comparatively slight and sketchy 
violin concerto, and states the main themes of the movement in a full-sized 
classical orchestral ¢w¢tz. He even goes so far as to put the second subject into 
its own foreign key; a device which Beethoven in his. C minor concerto 
contradicted at the very moment of suggesting it, because it makes the opening 
tutti too like the beginning of asymphony. I quote the two main themes of the 
First Subject and the Second Subject as they occur in the opening ¢u¢t:— 























The Second Subject is one of the most beautiful passages ever written for the 
horn. I purposely quote more than the first phrase, as its supreme merit lies in 
the simple originality of its continuation. In the opening ¢uéz/ this leads to a 
naively perfunctory new theme for: the full orchestra which I do not quote. It 
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gets Dvoftk out of the difficulty of coucluding a ¢utd2 which might otherwise 
just as well have done for the exposition of a symphony; and we need not 
trouble ourselves about its unpolished manners, since, having done its duty and 
declined in a dramatic adzmznuendo, it is never heard again. Then the violoncello 
enters, guasi improvisando, and pours out an inexhaustible flow of splendid 
developments of the first theme, leading (in dialogue with the orchestra, on lines 
quite different from those of the opening ¢u¢éz7 but equally naturally) to the 
Second Subject. The Second Subject is now followed by a large variety of new 
accessory themes with some very rich changes of key, and eventually comes to a 
climax upon which the orchestra re-enters gvandioso and begins the development 
with a dramatic transformation of the first theme, modulating to the distant key 
of A flat minor (=G sharp minor). In this key the violoncello re-enters and, 
instead of carrying the development through further wanderings of key, settles 
down to a sustained episode in which the figure of the first theme is worked out 
in a cantabile. Soon the violoncello takes to a rippling arpeggio figure, while the 
cantabile is carried on by wind instruments. This drifts easily towards B minor, 
and thus we feel that we are returning, perhaps unexpectedly soon, to the tonic. 
The entry of a drum with an impressive low roll is dramatically ominous, and 
the violoncello swiftly rushes to the crisis. The event paradoxically justifies the 
shortness of its preparation and the suddenness of its accomplishment, for the 
theme which enters in the tonic is not the First Subject but the Second Subject, 
triumphant in the full orchestra. Dvofak has, to put the matter crudely, 
brought this great loosely-knit first movement within surprisingly moderate 
dimensions by “short-circuiting” its development and recapitulation. The 
success is brilliant, both as to form and as to dramatic expression ; and the total 
_impression left by the movement is unequivocally that of a masterpiece, whatever 
theorists may say. 

The slow movement has either two themes or five or six, according as you 
choose to single out any of the numerous afterthoughts tacked on to each of its 
sentences. I compromise by indicating:its material in two quotations, one from 
the quiet main theme and the other from the tragic central episode— 












































In both groups of material there is the persistent tendency to come time after 
time to a close on the tonic, as I mentioned at the outset. This is accentuated 
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when the violoncello in the recapitulation turns the first theme into a sort of 
cadenza in dialogue with the orchestra, where every phrase is so explicitly of the 
nature of an ending that it is not easy to separate the coda from the rest of the 
design. The listener will be materially helped in his appreciation of the whole 
if I point out by means of the following quotation that the extremely quiet 
passage which follows the quasi-extempore recapitulation of the theme is really 
a transformation of the stormy first phrase of the middle episode (Ex. 4)— 





























It is clear that we shall never understand such a piece of music if we imagine 
that its habit of perpetually closing in the tonic is a mere weakness. It is 
obviously essential to the point of the music; nor is the point really difficult 
to appreciate when every moment is an outstanding example of euphony. 

The finale, in rondo form, begins with a dramatic marching introduction for 
the orchestra, foreshadowing the main theme, the gist of which is then given out 
by the violoncello— 























From the large number of other themes I quote the transition with its continua- 
tion for the violoncello (which continuation elsewhere brings about a return to 
the tonic)— 
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the theme of the first episode, which never recurs— 
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and the first theme of the second episode in rather slower time— 
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which eventually surprises us by “short circuiting ” the whole structure (compare 
the similar case in the first movement) and appearing on a solo violin in the tonic 
major. Here, then, Dvorak settles down to another glorious series of epilogues 
in a steady progression of picturesqueness and calm. Eventually, in quite a 
slow tempo, the ghost of the first movement (Ex. 1) appears seraphically inthe 
clarinets. But at last the orchestra rouses itself. The trombones give out the . 
figure of the rondo theme (Ex. 6) in solemn big notes, and after all the work 
ends allegro vivo in high spirits. 





Il 


IIl. SCHERZO in G minor, for Orchestra ~ : - Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Symphony was written in 1824, when he was 
fifteen years of age. It now figures as his First Symphony, and is a clever piece 
of work, though hardly presenting any striking features that would make a 
revival interesting now. In the same year he produced his Octet for 4 Violins, 
2 Violas, and 2 Violoncellos. There are not many string octets in existence ; 
and where the necessary eight players find themselves together they would be 
tempted to do even a mediocre work that was decently written for the combina- 
tion. They would, for instance, gladly attack anything as good as Mendelssohn’s 
First (or Thirteenth) Symphony. But it so happens that his Octet is unmistak- 
ably a work of genius. Its first movement is an altogether admirable specimen 
of Mendelssohn’s most spirited and energetic style, and if sometimes the inner 
parts degenerate into orchestral ¢vemol/o, Mendelssohn as the first offender has 
received the whole blame for a vice which is cheerfully condoned when later 
Russian composers indulge in it far more unscrupulously. The slow movement 
is rather vague in structure and theme, but extraordinarily beautiful in scoring 
and colour. I have no reason to doubt that, if produced under the name of a 
modern composer, it would be regarded as notably strange and romantic. The 
finale is very boyish, but so amusing that it wears a good deal better than many 
a more responsible utterance. As to the Scherzo, it is as far beyond praise as 
any great classic can be. It is not quite the first of Mendelssohn’s visits to his 
own fairy kingdom. There are two or three almost uncannily romantic scenes 
from that country in pianoforte works which he wrote at the age of twelve, and 
they are by no means very like each other. The Scherzo of the Octet is one of 
the profoundest of all his works, and eight string players might easily prastise it 
for a lifetime without coming to an end of their delight in producing its marvels 
of tone-colour. But now the humour of the situation begins. On May 25th 
1829, Mendelssohn, being then twenty years of age, conducted his soz-dzsant 
First Symphony at a concert of the London Philharmonic Society. He dedi- 
cated the work to the Society, but, before producing it, came to the conclusion 
that its minuet was perhaps not very interesting, and so he swiftly arranged the 
Scherzo of the Octet for orchestra to take its place. This was neither the first 
nor the last time that this Scherzo proved a favourite piece. There is one occasion 
recordea in Mendelssohn’s letters where it was performed, and very well per- 
formed too, in a Roman Catholic Church at High Mass, much to Mendelssohn’s 
own scandalised amusement. Be this as it may, the orchestral version is quite 
as wonderful as the original, and it would be quite impossible to guess that it had 
ever existed in another form. Mendelssohn has drastically altered a great deal 
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of the movement and has considerably shortened its by no means long develop- 
ment. We must not hastily jump to the conclusion that all the alterations are 
in the nature of criticism of the earlier work. The new orchestral medium has 
inspired Mendelssohn with sharper contrasts and broader effects; and this has 
had the paradoxical result of compelling him to spend less time over gradual 
changes of colour and wealth of special detail for eight individual players. Also 
we know that many years later Wagner found it much easier to start the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra than to stop it. And this state of things he 
maliciously dubbed “the Mendelssohn tradition.” 

The whole piece drifts by in an intense pzanzsstmo and the lightest of 
staccatos. Its first theme is little more than a formula asserting the key after 


the manner of Scarlatti— 











The Second Subject (the movement is in tiny but highly organised sonata-form) 
is a very definite theme starting in B flat, but gradually shifting to D major— 





It ends in a staccatv cadence figure, which becomes important in the development 
and coda— : 
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A great deal might be written about the two versions of this movement, and 
it would be interesting some day to hear them together. I am not, however, so 
historical-minded as to think that the orchestral Scherzo has anything to gain 
by being swamped in the rest of the early Symphony in which Mendelssohn 
inserted it. The only reason I can see for its neglect as an item in our orchestral 
repertoires is the singular fact that it was first published in rg11. 


EEE 
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IV. SUITE in C major for Violoncello alone - - bi TiS Back 
Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


Prelude. Corrente. Bourrée I., II. 


Allemande. Sarabande. Gigue. 


Bach’s works for unaccompanied violin and unaccompanied violoncello 
triumphantly solve a problem, the very existence of which has escaped the 
notice of the eminent but misguided composers who have at one time or another 
added accompaniments to them. When, with most of the rest of Bach’s 
works, these sonatas and suites began to attract attention nearly one hundred 
years after Bach’s death, even such great musicians as Mendelssohn and 
Schumann failed to dispossess their minds of the idea that no melody longer 
than the subject of a fugue can support itself without a harmonic accompaniment. 
Folk-music, which flourishes where harmony is quite undeveloped, had long 
attracted enthusiastic and respectful attention; and there was no taint. of 
patronage in the zest with which Haydn and Beethoven threw themselves into 
the task of making large volumes of settings of. Scottish, Welsh, and Irish folk- 
songs at the instigation of the Edinburgh musical publisher Thomson. But even 
in 1850 it had not yet occurred to anybody that melody could still have zsthetic 
qualities irrelevant or even contradictory to our classical harmonic system 
as their accompaniment. 

There is no evidence that Bach took any interest in folk-music, except in 
so far as the Lutheran Chorale is a case in point. Composers, like other artists, 
take a spontaneous interest in anything beautiful that comes naturally into their 
artistic life ; and so long as folk-music remains familiar to their own folk, it will 
influence them. Otherwise it will have just the same chance of influencing 
them as any other objects of the enthusiasm of learned societies, The 
bearing of these unaccompanied string works of Bach upon folk-music is that 
both rest upon the common ground of cultivating the power of a single thread 
of unharmonised melody. They cultivate this power in radically different ways. 
Folk-music, unless it happens to lie along the diatonic major scale, does not 
attempt to imply a modern or classical harmonic system at all. It is like 
line-drawing of more or less power and severity which satisfies a decorative and 
symbolic range of expression without attempting to indicate perspective. You 
can see from its first seven notes that Annie Laurie is no folk-song ; its melody 
was never conceivable without the support of a pianoforte, Bach’s unaccom- 
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panied melodies are magnificently powerful line-drawing which shows itself 
capable of indicating any and every truth of perspective in its draughtsmanship. 
Of course these works are by no means entirely or mainly without harmony. 
The violin and the violoncello have four strings, and Bach writes fugues for his 
unaccompanied violin. Moreover, rapid passages in single notes not only indi- 
cate but actually are masses of harmony, if they happen to be arpeggios. Thus 
the preludes of these suites are masses of harmony as complete as any 
orchestral harmony on record; and the savabandes are, for the most part, 
harmonised in full chords throughout (fuller chords sometimes than the 
standard violoncello can play, for Bach wrote one suite for a five-stringed 
instrument, the viola pomposa, said to be his own invention). Still the 
fact remains that even in the most fully harmonised of these unaccompanied 
movements there is a constant exercise of the art of making single notes 
reassert their old prehistoric power of conveying a complete meaning. That is 
to say, where the melody is unharmonised it is its own bass ; hence the miserable 
failure of even so great a master as Schumann, to say nothing of the really 
deplorable efforts of Raff, to furnish accompaniments and basses to this music, 
of which the melody is, like a genuine folk-song, almost invariably the only 
possible bass. Another topic on which the providers of accompaniments achieve 
the worst disaster of all is the places in which Bach takes advantage of the 
possibility that his melody may be ambiguous. Such passages are really 
impossible to accompany with additional harmonies; not because, like folk- 
music, they have no harmonic interpretation, but because they are intended to 
have two or three conflicting meanings, all of them perfectly clear, but leaving it 
to the event to show how the oracle is infallible. Lastly, it so happens that Bach 
did transcribe some movements from his solo violin works for fuller combina- 
tions. In so doing he did not, as most of the commentators allege, use them as 
mere sketches, nor did he convey any practical hints to any one who might 
want to furnish accompaniments to the works. His instrumental art-forms are 
universal. He can turn the violin part of a movement from a concerto into a 
four-part chorus. He can write an arpeggio prelude for unaccompanied violin 
and then afterwards turn it into a symphony for organ and orchestra as an intro- 
duction to a church cantata: the dimensions and form of the work will remain 
the same, for the time scale is unalterable, whereas the scale of volume of tone is 
for Bach a mere question of material. In order to translate from the solo violin 
or ’cello to an organ and orchestra we need, not the technical skill to fill out 
harmonies and interpret ambiguities, but the imagination to conceive the whole 
work as if it had never existed in the earlier medium. In the history of art there 
is no greater example of the power of mind over matter. 

The suite forms are standardised by Bach in these six violoncello suites and 
in the English suites for clavier. There is a great prelude—in this case a broadly 
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designed study in scales and arpeggios. Then come the dance movements of 
the suite proper, viz., a//emande, courante, sarabande, bourrées i.and it., and gigue. 

The al/emande was a rather elaborate and not very dance-like movement in 
slow common time, but is in the C major suite full of sturdy good-natured 
energy. 

The courante is of the Italian type in lively triple time, and furnishes a 
better contrast to the a//emande than the French type, with its complicated cross 
rhythms, used in the English Suttes. 

The sarabande is nearly always with Bach the warmest and most lyric 
part of the suite. In the present instance it is mostly in three-part and four-part 
harmony. 

The dourrée, with its second bdourrée in the minor, is one of Bach’s best- 
known movements. 

The gzgue is, as usual, a brilliant finale to the whole. That of the C major 
suite has at least two well-contrasted themes, of which the second, with its 
drumming on open strings, is one of the most picturesque ideas in music before 
Haydn. Nothing is more remarkable in Bach’s suites than the completely 
individual character of each work and each movement within the extremely 
precise limits of the form. The six ’cello suites are perhaps in this respect his 
most remarkable, partly no doubt because of the extraordinary dour de force they 
imply ; but the three Violin Partitas, the four orchestral suites and the nineteen 
great clavier suites (the six English and six French suites, the six Partitas, and 
the French overture) are in no way inferior, except in some cases where the 
abstruse rhythm of the French courante has set Bach a problem of which there 
are not many profitable solutions. The task that has in recent years been so 
triumphantly achieved of securing public recognition of the violoncello suites of 
Bach in their authentic form, is one of inestimable service to musical culture. It 
often happens in the history of the appreciation of an art that understanding 
comes at first through a four de force. Perhaps in this way we may hope that 
these monumental fours de force for violoncello may bring more recognition for 
the not less beautiful clavier suites. 
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V. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124 - Beethoven 


This overture, written to inaugurate a new theatre in Vienna, is unique in 
form. It consists of a solemn slow march— 





followed by a passage of very rhythmic fanfares for trumpets, through which 
bassoons may be faintly heard in a sound suggestive of hurrying footsteps ; then 
there is the tread of some concourse not less excited, but more certain of its 
goal ; a moment of solemn calm; silence, and the first faint stirring of a move- 


ment impelled from some vast distance by a mighty rushing wind, which ‘then 


seizes us in the career of a great orchestral fugue— : 


No. 2. 





rising from climax to climax in a world which is beyond that of action or drama 
because all that has been done and suffered is now accomplished and proved 
not in vain. ; 
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I. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor - - . Schubert 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 


This, the most perfect of Schubert’s large instrumental works, was written in 
1826, and was thus left unfinished, like the scarcely less great Sonata in C major, 
simply because the finale did not drive Schubert to the labour of writing it 
down. Perhaps it is a pity that Schubert did not finish the Scherzo; its theme 
(of which nine bars were scored) is magnificent, and the sketches for it very 
promising. But we may be almost certain that the finale would have been like 
many another of Schubert’s—there is a Rondeau Brillante in B minor for piano- 
forte and violin which would perfectly answer the digressive purposes of the 
typical Schubert finale. And we should much have enjoyed hearing Noll run- 
ning on. However, the mood which inspired Schubert in the first two move- 
ments here, for once, dominated him like Dr Johnson, and would not let him 


enjoy hearing himself run on. 


No. 1.— 








The sublime depth and pathos of the opening is not without parallel in 
Schubert’s larger works ; indeed it is thoroughly characteristic of them. But 
it is maintained throughout the two complete movements as Schubert has never 
even attempted to maintain it elsewhere except in movements purely lyric in 
form. No doubt there are several themes and long passages which, taken out 
of their context, show no obvious difference from other picturesque and pretty 
things in Schubert’s more unequal works; and there have been musicians who 
see the resemblance between Schubert’s second subject (No. 2) and Viennese 
bourgeots types of beauty, just as there have been art connoisseurs who see the 
resemblance between a Madonna and a contadinma. And if that is all they see, 
let them continue to enjoy music as a by-product of dancing, and art as a 
by-product of artists’ models. Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony is an excellent 
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test for freedom for critical bad habits—a test such as the extraordinary perfec- 
tion and integrity of classical music seldom offers. In literature we have 
abundant opportunities of learning to see in each work its qualities as they 
are, and not merely as some standard (or more often some average) shows they 
are not. We do not, for example, think that we can stultify Shakespeare’s 
claims to dramatic power, masterly construction, and beautiful style by counting 
up the scenes and whole plays in which any or all of these qualities are absent. 
But that is, undoubtly, the way in which Schubert's instrumental music has 
been criticised. He had much to learn, and was learning it at a tremendous pace 
when he died. Perhaps he had reached a point little, if at all, below that which 
' Shakespeare had reached in Romeo and Juliet. 

The form of the Unfinished Symphony is on the same high level as the 
style. This will seem almost a wilful paradox to those who have throughout 
their lives imbibed the ordinary doctrines of musical form, according to which 
Schubert had no mastery at all. I have no room to produce my evidence 
in these pages; but I feel amply justified in saying that, however space may 
compel me to dogmatise here, the real dogmatism is entirely with the ordinary 
doctrines, which are supported only by a dead weight of uniform “ master- 
pieces” which the world is politely letting die, while the record of the immortal 
classics presents a variety of forms which can yield their principles only to an 
attention concentrated on each individual case. The work stands or falls 
by itself. What may fall out as irrelevant or crude in ninety-nine works may be 
a crowning perfection in the hundredth. 

For instance, the transition from First to Second Subject is always a 
difficult piece of musical draughtsmanship; and in the rare cases where 
Schubert accomplishes it with smoothness, the effort exhausts him to the 
verge of dulness (as in the slow movement of the otherwise great A minor 
Quartet). Hence, in his most inspired works the transition is accomplished by 
an abrupt coup de théatre: and of all such coups, no doubt the crudest_is that in 
the Unfinished Symphony (Ex. No. 2). Very well, then; here is a new thing 
in the history of the Symphony, not more new, nor more simple than the new 
things which turned up in each of Beethoven’s nine. Never mind its historic 
origin ; take it on its merits. Is it not a most impressive moment? 


No. 2——= 





Take, again, the continuation of the Second Subject, generally a weak 
point with Schubert, who did not grasp that the time for exposition of themes is 


—_ a 
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not the time for discursive development of them. In this symphony Schubert 
seems indeed to stray into his usual by-paths, inasmuch as the main theme of 
the Second Subject contains figures that are used in two different derivatives 
before the close of the exposition. But if we forget that Schubert wrote other 
works, and confine our attention to the matter in hand, we shall find that these 
derivatives are masterly in their terseness, variety, and breadth; and even if we 
take the risk of comparing what Schubert has done here with what Mozart and 
Beethoven would do, we shall see every reason to believe that they would have 
done exactly the same. The exposition is, in short, masterly ; and it in no way 
undermines the strength of the development. The development is powerfully 
dramatic, and Sir George Grove never made a better point than when he called 
attention to its pathetic use of the syncopated accompaniment of No. 2 wzthout 
the melody. The recapitulation shows every quality of freedom and life which 
only the greatest masterpieces can show: choice of key, method of return to 
the tonic, every technicality is individual and true. The short Coda, beginning 
like the development, and blazing up only to die of exhaustion, is very typical 
of Schubert, but the exhaustion is here a realised poetic fact, not a mere 
convenience to the composer. 

The loose structure of the slow movement™* is, again, a thing not to be 
confused with the mere digressiveness of Schubert’s weaker examples: the 
weaker examples themselves should rather be taken as tending towards the 
definite and convincing breadth of design accomplished here. Nor should the 
pastoral and picturesque types of theme and style blind us to the glow of “the 
light that never was on sea or land.” ‘Two quotations are necessary, one for 
the first theme— 


No. 2— 
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and the other, not so much for the wonderful clarinet-theme with its answers in 
oboe and flute, as for the long notes that lead to it— 


No. 4— 








* It isa mystery why a movement marked Andante con moto should be traditionally played Adagio 
sostenesto by the very peoplé who are severest in their criticism of Schubert's loose length. I remain 
unrepentant after stern rebuke for assuming that 4udan/e con molo means what it says. 
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These four notes (a) are turned to such account in the Coda that they produce as 
subtle a stroke of genius as can be found anywhere in music— 


No. 5— 
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Everyone who knows a good theme when he sees it will be pleased and 
tantalised by the following. It is the beginning of the Scherzo— 


No, 6— 





II. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra - - Deltus 


Solo Violin—MADAME ADILA D’ARANYI. 


In the art of to-day, there is no more intimate note than that of the later 
works of Delius. He was never a sensational composer; and the large orchestra 
and brilliant technique of his early works never displayed any tendency in- 
compatible with the almost oriental depth of meditation which he has attained 
in recent works such as the Violin Concerto and the Double Concerto. 

It would be a mistake to infer, from the shortness and number of the 
themes here quoted, that the Violin Concerto is either a disjointed or a 
complicated work. It is, on the contrary, so continuous a stream of ruminating 
melody that the shortness of fhe quotable themes is really, as with Wagner’s 
“ Leitmotifs,” a symptom of the length of the paragraphs; while, on the other 
hand, the course of Delius’s work ‘is subtle only (and a very important “ only ”) 
in its emotional reactions, and extremely simple in plan. The themes follow 
in a natural sequence of discourse, with no more complex link than might 
be supplied by the clause “and that reminds me”: until a point is reached 
at which it is agreeable to recapitulate some of them from the opening. The 
classical key-system is only occasionally alluded to, and most of the harmonic 
phenomena depend on regarding chords of all degrees of artificiality as direct 
tone-sensations, unanalysable as the taste of a peach, with none of the classical 


sense of their individual notes as coming from given directions in order to 
“ resolve” on explanatory notes. 
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In Delius’s art, even more than in Debussy’s and Cyril Scott’s, the instru- 
mental tone-colour of every chord is quite as important as the actual notes. 
For the most part the tone-colours are exquisitely soft and mellow; and even 
when Ex. 3 finds itself forced to the extreme high notes of the trumpet there is 
a technical mastery in the scoring which ensures that with first-rate playing the 
effect is glowing rather than shrill. 

The function of the solo violin is to sing and to decorate; chiefly to 
decorate. The difficulty of its part arises entirely from the almost complete 
absence of familiar harmonies and intervals, and at no point is the difficulty 
connected with technical display. 

After two introductory bars for the strings, the solo violin pours out the 
three following themes in a wayward stream of meditation— 




















The middle section (if one may use the term of such unsectional music) is 
in a slower time, and comprises two important cantabile themes— 








a 
is 


TO 


A short cadenza leads to a recapitulation of the first four themes with a 
change in the direction of key. Very unexpectedly a quaint new section, in a 
naive dancing rhythm, creates a diversion from the ruminating mood of the 
whole— 























Finally the figures of Ex. 1 conclude the work on a chord once known to 
theorists as the “ added 6th ”—one of the very few names in musical theory that 
fit the facts— 


























For more reasons than concern theorists we might well regard this music 
as an example of the Lydian Mode, as Milton would describe it. 


‘“‘ And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Such as the melting soul may pierce. . . . 


” 
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Ill. SCENA CANTANTE for Violin and Orchestra - : Spohr 


Allegro molto leading to 
Adagio: leading to Andante, 7xtroductory to 
Allegro moderato. 


Solo Violin—MADAME ADILA D’ARANYI. 


Spohr was one of the best of men; and he enjoyed an amiable self-satisfac- 
tion which is one of the rarest rewards of virtue. He was never more satisfied 
than when he had invented a new art-form ; a feat which he accomplished with 
consummate ease, because with him the new form required no change of matter. 
Once upon a time he gave a concert at Milan. Fearing that the public there 
would not appreciate a symphonic concerto, he had the brilliant idea of writing 
a concerto in the style of an operatic scena. His) delight at the success of this 
new art-form resembled that of a hen that should have the intelligence to be 
pleased rather than frightened when its clutch of supposititious ducklings took 
to swimming. Of course a concerto in operatic scena form is bound to succeed ; 
for the classical concerto form itself is a glorification of aria form, and has in 
fact no other origin. For the rest, Spohr’s experiment produced in later times 
the G minor concerto of Max Bruch, besides a host of kindred phenomena in the 
concertos of Saint-Saéns and other adroit masters. . 

The opening Allegro requires no quotation, the orchestral theme being a 
formal prelude (in A minor and a marching rhythm) to a recitative by the 
violin. This leads to an aria in F major, of which Ex, 1— 

















and is a /ocus classicus for the power of a solo violin’s fourth string to penetrate 
a high-lying and elaborate accompaniment skilfully written for transparency. 
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Another recitative (andante) leads to the Finale, a symphonically developed 
movement (Spohr’s fear of the Milan public has vanished) with a theme 
unusually majestic for a concerto-finale— 








The Second Subject, however, shows the aristocratic composer’s most 


seductive frivolity— 

















Schumann very wisely warned the Superior Person against supposing that 
Spohr’s facility was a thing anyone could easily imitate. One need not at 
this time of day hear enough of Spohr to find his mannerisms cloying: but 
in his best concertos and violin duets (which are really astonishing sours de force 


in sonorous handling of small material resources) his mannerisms do not assert ° 


themselves ; and his sense of beauty is such as only an unhealthy taste will 


despise. \ 


IV. THIRD SYMPHONY in E flat, Op. 97 - : . Schumann 


Lebhaft. 

SCHERZO. Sehr missig. 
Nicht schnell. 

Feierlich. 

Lebhaft. 


The “Rhenish Symphony” has suffered a neglect which is probably due 
mainly to the fact that Schumann’s orchestration grew worse with the growth 
of his experience as conductor at Diisseldorf. Written in 1850, it shows 
no signs of the illness which a few years later invaded his mind and body; 
and there is no foundation for the notion, sometimes expressed, that it belongs 
to the sad and voluminous number of the works of his declining health, though 
it happens to be, in conception, the last of his symphonies, the so-called “Fourth ” 


g&K 
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Symphony, which appeared in 1851, being a re-scoring of a work composed 
ten years earlier. Brahms discovered the original version of the “ Fourth” 
Symphony, and caused it (not without some demur from Frau Schumann) 
to be published. The fact was revealed that Schumann’s original and in- 
experienced talent for orchestration was by no means contemptible, though 
he evidently had had little liking for display. Professor Niecks, in his notes 
on Schumann recently contributed to the Monthly Musical Record, gives 
abundance of interesting information as to Schumann’s difficulties in orchestral 
conducting; how, for instance, when the horns were completely helpless 
over an important entry in a new overture by Joachim, Schumann could 
give them no better help than to whisper sadly over his shoulder to 
Joachim, “They've missed it again.” The progress in Schumann’s own 
orchestration is set steadily in the direction of making all entries “ fool- proof” 
by doubling them in other parts and filling up the rests. That way safety 
lies, and the same may be said of proclaiming Martial Law. Fortunately the 
recovered early version of the “Fourth” Symphony can show us what was 
likely to be in Schumann’s mind in all types of theme and contrast: so 
we have excellent guidance in the use of the billhook on the strangling 
undergrowth of his wood-wind. 

As the “Fourth” Symphony shows in many points the influence of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, so does its successor, this Third or 
“Rhenish” Symphony, show in its first movement some kinship with: the 
Sinfonia Erotica. The main theme is a grand paragraph that any pupil of 


Parry will recognise as a source of inspiration to his own school of British 
music— 





effects many of the important transitions in the movement. 
The Second Subject begins in G minor, with a wistful cantabile— 
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which soon gives way to more strenuous jubilation in the orthodox dominant, 
resuming the material of Ex. 1 and 2. The development moves on long 
sequential lines (distinctly like a stiffened version of those laid down in 
Beethoven’s Eyroztca), making prominent use of Ex. 3 and introducing at 
intervals an episode, urgent in expression— 
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Again the influence of Beethoven’s Erozca’is seen; (though in a way that only 

















strengthens the evidence of Schumann’s independence) in the long and exciting 
preparations for the return to the tonic: one of the most genuinely dramatic 
things Schumann ever achieved. 

The Recapitulation is regular until Schumann substitutes for the short 
formal cadence-theme of his Second Subject a new and broader cantabile. He 
is always peculiarly happy in his art of introducing new ideas at the last stage 
of his design, and the continuation of this cantabile— 








adds greatly to the energy of the Coda. 
The Scherzo is a slow Laudler with a comfortable Rhenish rusticity in 
its lilt— 

















One’s first impression of the sequel is that it is trying to make a free 
variation of the theme— 

















but its bustling semiquaver figure does not conform to that harmonic plan, 
and subsides eventually into an accompaniment to the mysterious theme of the 
Trio, which is in A minor, while the bass quivers throughout on C; a locus 
classicus for that elusive phenomenon a “ mediant pedal,” 














After the resumption of the main theme Schumann finds occasion for a 
new idea in his Coda. Quotation is unnecessary. 

The tiny slow movement is of a type invented by Schumann in his 
symphonies ; the suggestion for its form, though not for its mood, ‘coming 
from the Allegretto of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, va the Andante of 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony. 

Two gentle melodies, a main theme— 


























in a short arzoso form without development. 

If the impressive fourth movement is regarded as part of the Finale (not 
merely as introductory) then the final quick movement will become intelligible 
as the natural and almost lyric reaction from the awe inspired by the Cathedral 
of Cologne as described in one of the finest pieces of ecclesiastical polyphony 
since Bach— _ ; 
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At the end of this solemn movement Schumann again introduces a new 
idea, which I do not quote. 

The fifth movement, if regarded as complete in itself, would seem to have 
no action at all. After a broad cantabile theme— 
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a transition (suggested by Ex. 12) seems to lead to the following Second 
Subject— 





But this theme behaves merely like an incident in the main stream of melody, 
and the subsequent developments have a merely decorative or pattern-making 
effect. Even when a new idea— 
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leads back to a recapitulation from Ex. 13, the effect is not dramatic. But the 
purport of the whole, as in itself the dramatic contrast and consummation to the 
fourth movement, becomes manifest when the orchestra gathers itself up to a 
solemn climax in which a new idea is combined with a diminution of Ex. I4— 


Ex. 16. 





and the Cathedral-polyphony returns in triumph, to culminate in an unmistak- 
able allusion to the theme of the first movement, Ex. 1. 
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FIFTH CONCERT, 8tb March. 


SYMPHONY in E flat 
SYMPHONY in G minor } - 
SYMPHONY In C major | 


Mozart’s last three Symphonies were written one after the other 
within six weeks. Hence they make an ideal scheme of contrast 
with each other, representing as they do, Mozart’s own musical 
actions and reactions. ‘The present occasion is perhaps the first 


on which they have been so presented in sequence. 
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In its eighth year the Reid Orchestra finds itself at leisure to give a concert 
consisting simply of the three great symphonies which Mozart wrote in six 
consecutive weeks of the last year of his life. The programme is inevitably 
perfect in its contrasts and proportions; for the three works express the 
healthiest of reactions on each other, and the very fact that they are all in 
Mozart’s ripest style makes the full range of that style appear more vividly 
than in any other circumstances. The E flat Symphony has always been 
known as the J/ocus classicus for euphony: the G minor accurately defines 
the range of passion comprehended in the terms of Mozart’s art: and the 
C major ends his symphonic career with the youthful majesty of a Greek god. 
Within these three types each individual movement is no less distinctive, while, 
of course, the contrasts within the individual symphony are expressly designed 
for vividness and coherence. Even in the treatment of the orchestra, where 
Mozart’s material resources would mean starvation to any but the most spiritual 
of modern composers, each symphony has its own special colouring: and that 
colouring is none the less vivid in that it is most easily defined by stating what 
instruments of the normal orchestra are absent. 

Thus the E flat symphony, being without oboes, is eminently the symphony 
with clarinets. Mozart was the first to appreciate the true importance of the 
clarinet both in chamber-music and in the orchestra. He found it already 
released from its military duty of replacing the c/arzvo or high trumpet of Bach 
and Handel; but he could not have found in Gluck’s or even Haydn’s earlier 
clarinet-writing anything like his own sense of the value of every part of the 
instrument’s compass: the low “chalumeau” notes, hollow and ominous in sus- 
tained or legato passages, and deliciously “nutty” in non-legato formulas of 
accompaniment as in the trio of the minuet in this symphony: the glorious 
cantabile of the soprano octave Lefore it reaches the high military notes (in the 
trio of the minuet the first clarinet has this to the low accompaniment of the 
second): and the four or five notes in the middle register which, rather flabby 
and dull if brought into the foreground, are an invaluable background for any 
and every other orchestral tone. It is this last modest use to which the orchestral 
clarinet was devoted by Gluck and, for the most part, by Haydn until Mozart 
taught him better: and it survives as late as Beethoven’s tremendous Overture 
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for the Consecration of the House, where the fugue form requires a certain archaic 
severity of orchestral tone. 

In the E flat symphony Mozart compels himself to use the clarinets in all 
possible ways, because he does without oboes throughout the work. In the 
G minor symphony he at first did without clarinets, and most editions of the 
score give only his original version; but he afterwards re-wrote the oboe-parts, 
giving all their softer and less rustic utterances to the clarinets, and it is a great 
mistake not to accept his revision. In the C major symphony there are no 
clarinets and no room for them in its scheme. The whole orchestra is affected 
by these differences of scheme; and an intimate knowledge of these three scores 
is the foundation of a fine sensibility towards the possibilities of modern orches- 
tration. 


I. SYMPHONY in E flat (Kochel’s Catalogue, No. 543) - Mozart 


Adagio: leading to, Allegro. 
Andante con moto. 
MENUETTO. Allegro. 


FINALE. Allegro. 


The E flat symphony begins with a slow introduction, which, like most of 
Mozart’s other not very numerous examples, is in the character of an impressive 
architectural feature. Haydn, whose mature symphonies have slow introductions 
in at least nineteen cases out of twenty, often makes the introduction mysterious, 
and nearly always puts some element of dramatic surprise into it. Mozart here 
aims only at the dramatic effect of formal impressiveness. Beethoven himself did 
not write a longer introduction (though he wrote more directly dramatic ones) 
before his Seventh Symphony ; and Mozart in the last bars of his E flat intro- 
duction has uttered one of those sublimities that are incomparable with each 
other and with everything else, except as touchstones for one’s own sense of 
beauty. 
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The graceful theme of the a//egro, thus introduced, is a distinguished example of 
a familiar Mozart type; but familiarity should not blind us to the resourceful 
economy of its instrumentation, and of its counterstatement in the bass, with new 
imitations and figures equally rich and convincing in the treble. Then comes a 
long and brilliant tz, which, after stating several new themes, brings about the 
transition. The bars that establish the dominant key of the Second Subject 
contain a lively figure which I need not quote, as its position makes it easily 
identified. We will call it the transition-figure. Of the Second Subject I quote 
(with abbreviations) nearly, but not completely, its first sentence. Familiarity 
is apt to make us think this typical, not only of Mozart, but of his period. Asa 
matter of fact no other 18th-century composer was capable of writing anything 
remotely like it; and Beethoven himself, who attained the same freedom in 
his Fourth Symphony, contented himself with handling simpler paragraphs in 
his Third (the Zyvoica), 


No. 2— 





After the violins have finished this sentence by adding a gorgeous counterpoint 
to its last 5-bar phrase, the orchestra resumes the style of the brilliant transi- 
tional ¢utf@ and ends the Exposition with the “transition-figure.” The 
Development is very short and formal, executing its few and simple processes by 
means of the transition-figure and the five-bar phrase at .the end of Ex. 2. 
After another rousing ¢w¢/z the wind instruments lead in three quiet bars back to 
the Recapitulation, which is perfectly complete and regular. There is no Coda 
beyond an amplification, with plenty of trumpet and drum, of the close of the 
Exposition. All this simplicity and symmetry is essential to the bigness of the 
scheme. The composer who can produce it is not the man who, having got 
safely through the Exposition, turns with relief to the task of copying it out into 
the right keys for the Recapitulation ; but he is the man who conceives the 
Exposition with a vivid idea of what effect it will produce in the Recapitulation. 
This is why he can tell when to let it alone. Even here, in the most regular of 
all classical movements, you may notice a beautiful little enhancement of Ex, 2 
at the repetition of its first phrase. 

If the first movement combines free and varied phrases with a simple big 
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design, the slow movement seems in its first theme to take its stand upon rigid 
form— 


No. 3— 





But this formal theme, which takes up a considerable time in building itself into 
a regular “binary” structure, is the chief member of one of the most highly 
organised movements in all Mozart. Notice particularly a moment towards 
the close of the theme where it is clouded over by the minor mode. An obvious 
general feature is the surprising amount of development concentrated on the 
figures (a) and (4) of the theme, which pervade every instrument and almost 
every stage of the movement. The form of the whole is roughly that of a 
first movement with no repeats (I am not considering the small repeats of the 
two portions of the “ binary” first theme), and with no development section, but 
with a full Recapitulation and a final return to the first theme by way of Coda. 

The transition to the Second Subject is made through a stormy Zu¢éz 
beginning in F minor and subsiding into a broad passage of preparation on 
figures (a) and (4). This finally settles on a new theme in which instruments 
take each other up “imitatively.” 


No. 4— 





This is stated and counterstated with great breath, and then it leads back 
to the key of the opening. The Recapitulation of the first theme seems to be 
going to make no-changes except merely decorative additions to the scoring 
(borrowed from the quiet part of the transition)—but just towards the close of 
the theme, where it is clouded over by the minor mode, it modulates to B natural 
(=C flat) minor, and in this very remote key the stormy transition theme 
bursts forth with enhanced vigour. It soon reaclies the quieter preparations in 
the right key, and the passage which finally settles down into the recapitulation 
of Ex. 4 is so subtle and difficult that it has been selected in a volume of 
“orchestral studies” for the violin comprising the outstanding difficulties in 
Strauss and Wagner.* It is worth noting that throughout the movement 


* The Leipsic edition of the band-parts has, as usual, ruined Mozart’s beautiful phrasing, including 
the main point of his harmony, by editorial bowings. Every well-known orchestral composition of Mozart 
requires some eight hours’ work with a blue pencil to remove the geological deposits of officious stupidity 
from the band-parts. 
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Mozart's handling of the auxiliary notes in figure (4) of Ex. 3 boldly anticipates 
a feature in the harmonic style of Strauss that has shocked orthodoxy. 

The colouring of the later stages of Ex. 4 in the Recapitulation is par- 
ticularly gorgeous and deep; and the crown of the movement is the new turn 
given to the final shortened summary of the first theme; a passage which looks 
forward to the close of the slow movement of Beethoven’s C minor symphony, 
though its beauty is complete in its own right. 

I have already called attention to points of scoring in the trio of the most 
celebrated of all Mozart’s minuets. Perhaps if the minuet were less celebrated 
in bad pianoforte arrangements there would be less wide-spread misconceptions 
as to its Zempo. It is mot a “stately” and posturing dance: it is an allegretto, 
which in Mozart’s and Hadyn’s minuets indicates something fully half-way to the 
tempo of a scherzo. When Mozart wants the minuet of Don Giovanni he writes 
Menuetto galante ; or Moderato. 

The Finale is in sonata-form with repeats, like the first movement. All its 
themes, throughout the Second Subject, are derived from figure (a) of its First 
Subject— 

No. 5— 





with the exception of the long and brilliant ¢w¢z which effects the transition. 

The way in which the Second Subject pretends to make a new theme by 
the impudence of a flute and bassoon who cut figure (0) off from the rest, almost 
tempts one to think that Mozart had been reading the Frogs of Aristophanes : 
the manner is so exactly that of someone finishing an interrupted verse with a 
ridiculous tag. The truth is that Aristophanes (if he had been musical, as 
presumably he was) would have found himself very much at home in Vienna or 
even Salzburg (“the fatherland of clowns” says the librettist of Mozart’s 
Schauspieldirektor) at the close of the 18th century. 

One more quotation is desirable: the wonderful and curiously little-noticed 
passage for wood-wind at the end of the Development, leading back to the 
Recapitulation. It is, of course, the background for the all-pervading 


figure (a)— 
Saree es = 


See 


The Recapitulation is regular, with a completeness that gives the utmost 
weight of finality to the abrupt end. 
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Il. SYMPHONY in G minor (Kochel’s Catalogue No. 550) - Mozart 


Allegro molto. 
Andante. 
MENUETTO. Allegretto. 


FINALE. Allegro assai. 


The symphony in G minor has been compared with all manner of tragedies ; 
and if the motive of such comparisons be to induce us to take Mozart seriously, 
they have an excuse. It is quite impossible to exaggerate the depth and power 
of Mozart’s thought; those enthusiasts who may seem to do so have in fact 
merely mistranslated the language of music, or of poetry, or of both. The 
danger of such mistranslations is that they are as likely to misrepresent life as to 
misrepresent art. We can only belittle and vulgarise our ideas of Mozart by 
trying to construe him as a tragic artist; neither the literature with which he 
came into contact nor the musical forms which he brought to such exquisite 
perfection could give him scope for any music which by legitimate metaphor 
could be called tragic. This does not imply that he could not have risen to an 
opportunity for tragedy ; we have no means of knowing the limitations to his 
powers of expression. He died young, and he touched no problem without 
solving it to perfection. What is finished of his Requiem is of a world beyond 
tragedy ; the Dzes /rae is in one sense a catastrophe, but a universal catastrophe 
is not tragic if nobody (or everybody) survives it ; for it is in “the pity and terror ” 


of the spectator that the tragic catastrophe does its purifying work. And in the. 


true tragic sense the Dzes /rae is not even a catastrophe, it is a universal ordeal that 
lies in the future ; an ordeal for which Mozart prepares himself with solemn rites. 

If we are to understand Mozart we must rid our minds of the presumption 
that a tragic issue is intrinsically greater than any other. In music this is 
conspicuously untrue; there is no question that the most tragic of musicians is 
Beethoven; yet only three of his most powerful works have really tragic finales, 
while others, sounding fully as tragic a note in their first movements, end in 
triumph (the 5th and oth symphonies), or in some pathetic vision as of a 
happiness secured for the unborn (the F minor and A minor quartets), or—let us 
face facts as Beethoven faces them—in a violent temper (the C minor Violin 
sonata and E minor quartet). If we can face the facts of Beethoven’s tragic 
music we can also face the fact that Mozart’s whole musical language is, and 
remains throughout, the language of comic opera. He has even been blamed 
for using it in his Reguéem ; and the blame would be deserved if his language 
meant something he did not intend to say. But the blame should fall on the 
critic who allows the accidental associations of an artist’s idioms to blind him to 


II 


their true meaning. The word “awful” does not mean in a modern drawing- 
room all that it means in Miltonic poetry; but need that prevent a modern 
poet from using it in a Miltonic way? Or from using it properly in a drawing- 
room ? 

This is an extreme case for which there is hardly a parallel in Mozart ; but 
the opening of the G minor symphony, taken together with some of the comments 
that have been made on it, gives us as delicate a touchstone for the whole question 
as could well be divised. Sir George Grove in his analysis of this symphony very 
pertinently remarked that it is difficult to see,in the repeated notes at the endof each 
Step in the theme, those depths of agony ascribed to the opening by some critics. 
Just so: it is not only difficult to see depths of agony in the rhythms and idioms 
of comedy, but it is dangerous and not very delicate to attempt to see them. 
Comedy uses the language of real life; and people in real life often find the 
language of comedy the only dignified expression for their deepest feelings. 
They do not want the sympathy of sentimentalists who would be hard put to it 
to tell tragedy from burlesque; and the misconceptions of people who would 
imagine their situation and language to be merely funny are altogether below 
their horizon. They rise to the height of human dignity by treating the ordinary 
language of their fellow-mortals as if it were good enough for their troubles ; and 
Mozart and Moliere are not fundamentally at variance with Sophocles and 
Wagner in the different ways in which they immortalize this meaning of the 
word “reserve.” ; 

We need not, then, be shocked to find that the language of the opening of 
the G minor symphony is much the same as that of the overture Rossini used 
for the Sardzere after writing it for some other purpose. Rossini’s overture fits 
the Barbiere admirably ; for its feebly shrill and bickering opening can hardly 
fail to suggest something like the state of mind of poor little Rosina ready for 
any adventure that may bring escape from her grumpy old guardian. _Now, even 
to those of us who are most fond of the 4ardzere, this sort of thing hardly bears 
mentioning in relation to the G minor symphony. The language, we admit, is 
common to both: where does the gulf lie? 

In the ’forties Liszt published, or at all events played in public, arrangements 
of Beethoven’s nine symphonies, introducing them with a declaration to the effect 
that it was possible to produce on the pianoforte all the essentials of an orchestral 
score, except those of sheer mass and varieties of tzmdre. The arrangements are 
still in print, and prove conclusively (to any one who can read the originals with- 
out their aid) that Liszt was by far the most wonderful interpreter of orchestral 
scores on the pianoforte that the world is ever likely to see. Yet when 
Mendelssohn heard of Liszt’s declaration, he instantly said, “ Well, if he can play 
the beginning of Mozart’s G minor symphony as it sounds in the band, I will 
believe him.” With his usual acumen, Mendelssohn hit upon a passage scored 
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Jor strings alone, which for sheer impossibility of translation by the pianoforte 
surpasses anything that can be found in Beethoven, or perhaps in any later 
writer! Yet it is hardly possible to say that its mysterious agitated accompani- 
ment of divided violas makes it much more complicated than the Barbiere 
opening with its coarse little accompaniment in repeated chords. 








These two elements of utter simplicity and utter impossibility of translation are 
among the most obvious signs of the highest poetic power. We do not often 
find such a bundle of anecdotes and illustrations to demonstrate their presence 
as we have been able to find for this particular opening, concerning, which still 
more might be said, as the autograph gives some interesting changes of 
detail, the first bar being an afterthought which changes the rhythmic ictus. 
But these qualities are equally present in every line and every aspect of the 
whole. 

As has been mentioned above, Mozart first wrote the symphony 
without clarinets, but availed himself of them at the first opportunity. The 
miniature scores and the Edztzon Peters give only the original version; but 
no conductor with a feeling for Mozart's style (and a knowledge of how he sighed 
for clarinets where they were not forthcoming) would dream of neglecting 
Mozart’s careful revision. 

As the original score is the only one accessible in popular editions, it may 
be of interest to students of such matters to try and find out during actual 
performance what the changes are, if only such an exercise is not carried 
to a point where it rivets instead of stimulating attention to the music. 
Generally speaking, Mozart has substituted the mellow tone of the clarinets for 
the acid tone of the oboes everywhere, except in a few places (chiefly sustained 
discords) where the acid tone has a definitely pathetic effect, and in the trio 
of the minuet where the use of oboes and horns is in a definitely pastoral style. 
Where the oboes are not suppressed, they are extensively rewritten, to make 
room for the fuller harmony the clarinets can help to provide. 

Another point in the study of the small orchestra is the ingenious use 
Mozart makes in this symphony of two horns pitched in two different keys, both 
of them high; by which means he anticipates Berlioz in a device which doubles 
the normal number of notes possible in his time on the limited scale of the horn. 
Much of the surprising fulness of tone in the first movement and finale of this 
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symphony comes from the fact that the horns are able to contribute to the 
harmony when in normal circumstances they would have to be silent. 

Perhaps the most luminous thing ever said about Mozart was the remark of 
Edward Fitzgerald, that “ People will not believe that Mozart can be powerful, 
because he is so beautiful.” If these general observations can help to show his 
power, they will have proved more useful than any detailed analysis of the 
symphony from point to point. The contrasts between the four movements will 
then speak accurately for themselyes without any attempting to characterise 
each with an “appropriate” (and therefore stifling) epithet. We can learn 
to know them as we know friends whose deepest feelings are not hidden from 
us because we tacity agree not to press on them with heavy words. 


III. SYMPHONY in C major (Kochel’s Catalogue No. 551) - Mozart 


Allegro vivace. 
Andante cantabile. 
MENUETTO. Allegretto. 


FINALE. Allegro molto. 


Much may be forgiven to those who, like all sensible people, find “C major — 
Kéchel No. 551” a not very suggestive name by which to distinguish Mozart’s 
last symphony from the cheerful little work in the same key (Kéchel No. three- 
hundred-and-something) which Sir Thomas Beecham conducted in Edinburgh 
with the Scottish Orchestra a few years ago, or the exquisite “Linz” 
symphony in C (Kéchel No. four-hundred-and-something), which ought never 
_ to have been allowed to drop out of the concert-repertoire; to say nothing of 
more than one interesting juvenile symphony in C among the first three hundreds 
of Kochel’s Catalogue. Nor does Symphony “ No. 4” prove much more helpful ; 
especially when the miniature score misprints it 49 on the inside, and calls it 
No. 5 on the outside. 

At the same time, the title “ Jupiter” takes rank with the titles “ Emperor 
Concerto” and “ Moonlight Sonata” as among the silliest injuries ever inflicted 
on great works of art. Mozart’s musical culture may have been Italian, but his 
artistic nature was neither Roman nor Greco-Roman. He was as Greek as 
Keats. He might have written a Zeus Symphony. He never did; and this one 
is hardly nearer to Zeus than it is to Jupiter. It has pomp—but so has the 
Messenger of the Gods. Hermes might do for it; he is young enough, and 
Praxiteles made him reflective enough for Mozart’s slow movement. But, after 
all, nothing is satisfactorily like the music but itself; and even the diverting 
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light which another piece of music sheds on an important theme in the “second 
subject” of the first movement would mislead us if we forgot that the origin of 
the theme outside the symphony is as unlike its effect inside the symphony as 
the moon by daylight is unlike moonlight. 

One of the most significant differences between Mozart’s last three 
symphonies concerns the character of their themes. In the E flat symphony 
the themes are evenly poised between formulas on the one hand and attractive 
melodies on the other; with euphony always paramount. In the G_ minor 
symphony almost every theme is highly individual and, even when formal in 
phrasing, quite unexpected in its course. In the last symphony we reach what 
is really the final subtlety of an immensely experienced artist such as the 
god-beloved Mozart of the “ Magic Flute” or the octogenarian Verdi of “ Falstaff.” 
Most of the themes are not only formal, but are actual formulas. There are 
people who mistake this for a failure to achieve originality. They, as Mark 
Twain pointed out, whistle or hum the melodies during operatic performances, 
to show their culture, “and their funerals do not occur often enough.” 

Here is the opening theme, a formula typical of Mozart, and in common 
use before him :—energetic gestures (a) alternating with gentle pleadings (0). 
The small notes show the radiant new accessories which adorn the quiet counter- 
statement which follows the majestic pageantry of the opening— 


No. 1— 





Analysists and historians make a plausible but unfortunate mistake when 
they prove Mozart a “formalist” by the fact that in old scores the printer takes 
advantage of the exactness with which the first twenty-three bars are repro- 
duced after the development, and simply makes a Da Capo sign. (Pages 19 and 
20 of the modern miniature score). Similar economies could be practised in the 
printing of the most modern music (including the Delius Violin Concerto we 
played last week); and if Mozart uses formulas that are incapable of variation, 
it is always in alternation with passages of perfect freedom, —indeed, he is free 
to use the formulas. ‘The recapitulation of the quiet counter-statement will be 
found to be a very. different story. The “second subject” is almost as varied 
and voluminous as that of the first movement of Beethoven’s Erozca Symphony. 
Besides its opening new theme it produces several novel results from its treatment 
of figure (4) of No. 1, with the same touch of Straussian harmonic freedom as 
we noticed in the treatment of a similar figure in the Andante of the E flat 
symphony. Quite late in its course we have the following new theme, to which 
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I give the text to which Mozart first wrote the tune in a little air inserted in 
someone else’s opera a year before this symphony was composed. ° Perhaps. it 
is Mr Charles Surface (Lamb’s appreciation of Joseph takes us too far from the 
humble regions of opera buffa)—anyhow it is some such perfect knight in the 
Utopia of Gallantry saying to a young Sir Peter, or some such harmless, 
necessary husband, “ You are—may I say—a square-toes, my dear Pompeo; go 
and study the way of the world.” 


No, 2— 























3 : 
\i Abefy po’ fondo, m2 caw Fimo, G ubonie dol mony ands tradi dian anda aude & nda len ta dian 


The art of Sir George Henschel would raise the naughty little aria to the 
poetic level it attains in the symphony. 

The slow movement, a very finely developed example of first-movement 
form, can be thoroughly enjoyed without musical illustrations; but listeners 
need not be deprived of a share in the pleasure Mendelssohn felt when he found 
that the lovely reappearance of the first theme just before the final cadence- 
formula (bottom line of page 43 and top line of page 44 in the miniature score) 
was an afterthought added in the autograph on an extra leaf. 

Then comes the bright little Minuet with its flowing lines, and its Trio 
which so gracefully agrees to everything so long as it gets its own way. 

Here is the whole thematic material of the famous Finale, except the various 


¢) 


continuations by which these ancient “tags” of counterpoint are turned into 


sonata-form tunes— 


No. 3— 


I 
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The esthetic discovery that these themes are on the one hand mere “tags,” and 
on the other hand suggestive of anything rather than the sonata-form into which 
Mozart works them—this discovery marks an epoch in the history of criticism 
second only to that marked by Jeremy Collier's discovery that Shakespeare’s 
“genius was chiefly jocular, but when disposed he could be very serious.” 

Of these five themes, No. I. first appears as the “ first subject” with a tune- 
like continuation. No. II. follows it as pageantry, eventually to round off the 
whole Finale. It is sometimes inverted (z.2.. beginning at the bottom of the scale 
and curling up to the top). No. III. brings about the transition to the “second 
subject.” Nos. IV. and V. appear in combination as the beginning of the 
“second subject,’ No. IV. being worked up into very close “ stretto,” Ze. 
answering voices pressing on each other afresh at every note. The tune-like 
continuation of No. I. then works up to a climax. 

The development sheds new light on No. I. in dialogue with No. II. After 
the recapitulation a large Coda is devoted to the exhilarating Coda which has, 
in Germany, earned for this symphony the sub-title “with the Final Fugue.” In 
a kind of fugal Round all the five themes are combined. At last No. I. breaks 
into its original tune-like continuation, and No. II. brings Mozart's last symphony 
to an end with a flourish of trumpets. 
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I. FUGAL OVERTURE for Orchestra - - - Gustav Holst 


Musical terms are nowadays used in such Pickwickian senses that persons 
may probably be found who, hearing the following opening of Holst’s “ Fugal 
Overture ”— 











will aver that it is the Subject of the Fugue. That, together with the suppos- 
ition that the critic's attention wandered never to return after the first four bars, 
is the only possible explanation of the statement, by an otherwise laudatory 
London musical reviewer, that this Overture sounds oddly “unfugal.’ No 
orchestral writing could well be more fugal, though few things are more 
whimsical, than the conduct of this Overture from the first moment when its 
main theme starts in the basses, in the Lydian Mode— 
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Within the memory of very old persons still living it used to be thought 
that eight was twice four. The first movement of Ravel’s Pianoforte Trio, 
however, showed us that eight quavers might fall so persistently into the rhythm 
of 3+2+3 that no ear could feel the common-time rhythm of four crotchets at 
all. Holst, in a quicker tempo, here gives us a persistent rhythm of 3+3+2 (or 
ag minus 1). Being a practical man, he has it conducted by the ordinary 
four-in-a-bar, and leaves the result to the ear. 

A counter-subject in gurgling semi-quavers wriggles its way down the 
wind-band at sixes and sevens— 


SS 


Soon a new subject is announced by the brass. Its rhythmic groups are quite 








different, and equally removed from those of common time. I draw no bar- 
stroke, and if, as is probable, | have got the latter part of the theme wrongly 
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grouped, I err in the company of some interlocutors who express strong opinions 
in its episodic discussion— 



































A dramatic break-off is followed by the “augmentation” of the first theme. 
The rhythm 3+3+2 (unlike plain common-time, and like Beethoven’s triple- 
time fugue-subjects) assumes quite a different ictus by being taken twice as 
slow— 


—S 
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Extremes meet in the combination of the two original subjects on piccolo 
and contra-fagotto— 






































With these resources, together with close s¢ve¢éz (or overlappings of a subject 
with its answer), this brilliant masterpiece runs its classic course in the finest 
musical language of the present day. 


Il. CONCERTO in D minor, Op. 15, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, - Srahms 


Pianoforte—-Mk JOHANNES ROENTGEN. 


Maestoso. 
Adagio. 


Allegro non troppo. 


With this work the genius of Brahms shook itself free alike from formalism 
and vagueness. Not even Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony cost its composer more 
titanic struggles, and few works of art can have undergone stranger trans- 
formations. It began as a sketch for a symphony, written for convenience 
as an arrangement for two pianofortes to be scored later on for orchestra. 
Brilliant pianoforte writing, however, had an irrepressible tendency to break 
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in on the one hand, while on the other hand, the most important themes were 
clearly orchestral in conception. 

The final result was inevitably a classical concerto, but one of unprecedented 
tragic power. There is. no vestige of immaturity or inconsistency in the 
style and form. Everything that happens in this gigantic work is as much 
a locus classicus as anything in the last two pianoforte concertos and the violin 
concerto of Beethoven. The storm of disapproval which greeted its first 
performance at Leipsic had origins of partisan opposition as disgraceful as 
the row organised by the Jockey Club of Paris when Wagner produced 
Tannhaiser there. But all this tale of storm and stress must be mentioned in 
order to guard ourselves against letting it at this time of day lead us to think 
that what is still unfamiliar in the work is immature. Brahms attained maturity | 
in it at every point; and neither in performance nor in listening can we afford 

- to shirk its difficulties as if they were crudities with no artistic justification. 

The first danger of misconception rises at the beginning. It is possible 
and natural to play so powerful an opening with a highly effective and 
orchestral-sounding /ortzssimo on the pianoforte; and Brahms undoubtedly 
at first thought that this fact would represent the real orchestral possibilities. 
When Joachim (who, at the time, had far more orchestral experience) saw his 
first attempt to score this opening he burst out laughing; and the scoring as 
we now know it shows (like many other important works of Brahms at this 
period) the result of Joachim’s advice. What is not always understood by 
conductors is that it also represents a radically different conception from the 
kind of fortisstmo a pianoforte makes of the theme. Nothing could be shallower 
than the criticism that this opening is now, what it was at first, an unsuccessful 
attempt to score pianoforte music for an orchestra. Brahms, whether on 
Joachim’s direct advice or on his own initiative, has abandoned all effort to 
force the tone and has reduced his orchestra to a sound of distant menace, 
growing thunderously nearer whenever the harmony changes. All that is 
needed in performance is to attend to his markings as they stand in the 
score, instead of deserving the blame, wrongly: imputed to the composer, of 
remaining under the illusions of the pianoforte. 

The first theme of the opening tutti is one of the mightiest utterances since , 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony— 
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Its climax subsides into a mournful cantabile, accompanied by its ubiquitous 
main figure (a)— 

















In three slow swoops of wheeling flight this rises to a remote key in which 
appears a new theme destined later to form part of the Second Subject— 






































In spite of the foreign key this has not been introduced in an unduly 
symphonic manner, and we have not lost the sense of introductory style which 
the opening tutti of a concerto should have. Hence the abruptly dramatic 
return to the main key and main theme is well-timed. With tragic irony the 
tutti rises to a note of triumph— 

















This dies away pathetically, and the pianoforte enters with no bravura display, 
but with a touching theme worthy of Bach’s ariosos in the Watthew Passion— 
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From this the pianoforte drifts into a passionate development of Ex. 1 
(beginning with the trills at the 8th bar), and passes on to Ex. 2, which it carries 
into the orthodox “complementary key” of F, there to give out Ex. 3 as the 
beginning of the Second Subject. And now it asserts the function of the solo 
player in developing dramatically on symphonic lines; and introduces an 
entirely new can¢adi/e in a vein of noble consolation— 


a 

















This continues with an impassioned development of Ex. 4 into a long flowing 
paragraph. Brilliant and sonorous as is the pianoforte writing, it has none of the 
habits or ambitions of virtuoso display, but the paragraph dies away in gentle 
pathos, and the orchestra concludes the matter with an elegiac epilogue on Ex. 3. 

The development starts unexpectedly with a fierce note of triumph (from 
Ex. 4) on the pianoforte. This proves to be but a tragic plunge into develop- 
ments of Ex. 1 which assumes more transformations than can be quoted here. 
But they will not prove difficult to follow. First, however, Ex. 2 appears in the 
basses, and modulates grandly into distant keys, as if there to find Ex. 3. Quite 
‘unexpected is the change of mood in Ex. 3 when the pianoforte bursts out with 


’ 


it angrily in “ diminution ’— 
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This, combining with figure (a) of Ex. 1, becomes quite light-hearted in 
a graceful passage which eventually moves to the dominant of D, thereby 

















preparing for the return to the main theme and the Recapitulation, which begins 
with one of the grandest surprises in music since Beethoven. The orchestra 
has crashed on to its unison D; the drums are rolling, and this time it is the 
pianoforte that will deliver the theme. It does so; but instead of taking it on 
the dark chord of B flat it blazes out on the chord of E major (dominant 
of A), The rest follows in its normal position. Magnificent new harmonic vistas 
are revealed when the orchestra, after bursting out with the pathetic solo-theme 
(Ex. 5) in high rage, modulates with it to E minor, and again to F sharp minor, 
where the pianoforte resumes it, leading to the recapitulation of Ex. 3 in that 
key with exquisite new ornamentation. A slight change in the following 
harmonic conduct brings the rest, the recapitulation, from Ex. 6, into the tonic 
D major; and there is no further change until the final dying away of Ex. 4, 
which descends to the drums. 

From this the pianoforte rouses itself to the tragic issues of the Coda. No 
cry of triumph, such as that which began the development, breaks in here. The 
pianoforte takes up Ex. 7, beginning quietly, and proceeding in a short crescendo 
till it calls forth the orchestra, with Ex. 1, this time on the chord of D major 
with an effect of tragic irony. The stormy antecedents of Ex. 4, as at the end of 
the opening tutti, are worked up to a passionate conclusion of the movement. 

It is known that the tragic mood of this first movement was inspired by 
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the catastrophe of Schumann’s illness as marked by the terrible day when he 
threw himself into the Rhine. The slow movement is a Requiem for Schumann ; 
and that is why in one of the sketches for it Brahms inscribed its quiet devout 
theme as a Benedictus ; a fact that gave rise to an erroneous impression that he 
at first intended it for a choral work— 




















The phrasing throughout the movement is very broad and free. The pianoforte 
enters with a kind of meditation on the main theme, without binding itself to 
follow the lines of the whole melody more than allusively. In a quiet dialogue 
with the orchestra it modulates to B minor, where a spacious middle episode 
alternates two themes (a long 8-bar paragraph and a short'phrase) in binary form— 
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The return to the main theme is effected by one of Brahms’s masterstrokes of 
harmonic poise (Mendelssohn was the discoverer of the device, which is 
emphatically not a mannerism). The meditative pianoforte development of the 
theme now rises to a grand climax, and the ensuing dialogue dies away into 
a simple but exquisitely poetic cadenza, after which the orchestra concludes with 
its Benedictus in a line of austere beauty. The entry of the drums (silent 
throughout the rest of the movement) completes the solemnity of the last chords. 

The Rondo of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto has had an extraordinarily strong 
influence on the form of two concerto-finales powerfully independent in their 
styles. One of these is the finale of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto, a great 
work which, if it will never be widely popular, will also ever remain hopelessly 
above the heads of Superior Persons. The other is the finale of this Concerto. 
There is a Superior prejudice to the effect that an orthodox Rondo cannot be an 
adequate finale to a work with so tragic a first movement ; but this is not borne 
out by the immense energy of Brahms’s main theme— 
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with its impassioned second part arising from its 7th and 8th bars and modulat- 
ing with romantic depth into C sharp minor, to return in a kind of cadenza 
evidently modelled on Beethoven’s procedure in the C minor Concerto. 

Nor is there any loss of symphonic power in the immensely broad transition 
and in the gorgeous paragraphs of the Second Subject, from which | quote the 
beginnings of two themes— _ 




















The spacious returns to the main theme are again modelled on Beethoven’s 
C minor concerto; and so, in spite of its greater richness of phrasing and 
variation, is the Middle Episode— 





























in which Brahms shows himself a contrapuntist of the calibre of Bach and the 
lightness of Mozart. The main theme (Ex. 11) also enters into combination 
with this fugue-subject, which is moreover treated by augmentation (ze. given in 
notes of twice the length), and diminution. 

In due course the Rondo-theme returns again in D minor, and now the 
movement strikes out on independent lines. The normal Recapitulation is 
represented by an abridgement of the calm theme of Ex. 12 in a towering 
passion in D minor, and the Coda grows grandly and slowly into triumph by 
a development of Ex. 14 in D major, leading through a pastoral passage on 
Ex. I1, to a great final s¢retfo on its first bars, the pianoforte becoming an 
integral part of the symphonic orchestra, with complete maintenance of its own 
independence. 
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Ill. CONCERTO in B flat major, Op. 83, for Pianoforte and Orchestra Brahms 


Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 
Conductor—Mr JOHANNES ROENTGEN. 


Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro appassionato. 
Andante. 

Allegretto grazioso. 


Of all existing concertos in the classical form this is the largest. It is 
true that the first movement is shorter than either that of Beethoven’s FE flat 
concerto or that of his violin concerto; shorter also than that of Brahms’s own 
first concerto. But in almost every classical concerto the first movement is 
as large or larger than the slow movement and finale taken together, and there 
is no Scherzo. Here, in his B flat concerto, Brahms has followed the first 
movement by a fiery, almost tragic Ad//egro which, though anything but a 
joke, more than fills the place of the largest possible symphonic scherzo: the 
slow movement is easily the largest in any concerto, while the finale, with 
all its lightness of touch, is a Rondo of the most spacious design. We thus 
have the three normal movements of the classical concerto at their fullest and 
richest, with the addition of a fourth member on the same scale. 

This stormy extra Allegro appassionato rather puzzled Brahms’s friends 
at first. Like Beethoven, he was apt to answer questions according to the 
insight shown by the questioner: and so, when he was asked why he inserted 
that movement, he said, “ Well, you see, the first movement is so harmless” 
(stmpel). 

Perhaps the music itself may give us more light. 

The first movement, in spite of appearances, does wot (with due respect 
to the text-books) “abolish the conventional opening fz.” It.simply begins 
with an introductory statement of the first theme in dialogue between a horn, 
the pianoforte, and the wood-wind— 


No. 1— 





Then the pianoforte bursts out alone with an energetic figure, and follows 
it with an impassioned and melodious cadenza preparing the way for the 
orchestra which begins the “conventional opening zu” or as it is better 
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called) ritorne//o with a triumphant version of No. 1, passing rapidly on to 
a review of several themes, one of which— 


No. 2—- 





with its vigorous sequels, the pianoforte will later on show to be the principal 
part of the Second Subject. Here it is given in D minor, a key not used in 
the rest of the movement, and concludes with a majestic short cadence-theme 
fortisstmo for full orchestra, derived from the figures («) (6) and (c) of No. 1. 


Among the important developments Brahms has given to the classical 
concerto form the introduction of a special foreign key peculiar to the ritornello 
is very significant. A step in that direction was taken by Beethoven with one 
of the themes in his G major concerto, but not with the effect of settling in 
one new key. Beethoven had in his C minor concerto nearly come to grief 
in the opening ¢w¢¢¢ by making his Second Subject appear with full preparation 
and emphasis in the key which is destined for it in the subsequent solo; and 
he had to execute a curious vo/te-face in order to bring the /u¢“# back again 
to its tonic. Even so it had for some two pages sounded for all the world 
like the beginning of a symphony in full musical action, instead of that pro- 
cessional array of themes which in the true concerto-form defers, while it 
prepares for, the entry of the solo: and the vo/te-face, though it gives rise to 
a beautiful moment, is patchy in itself, and comes too late to do more than 
puzzle the listener’s sense of form. ‘The pianoforte afterwards explains: but 
it explains the composer’s difficulties rather than the listeners’, Unfortunately 
the C minor concerto, being the crowning work of Beethoven’s first period, 
was much better appreciated by his contemporaries than the three perfect 
solutions and developments of the concerto-form which rank with the sym- 
phonies of his second period. It thus became the model on which the pseudo- 
classics or “academic” masters, such as Spohr and Hummel, worked. They 
ignored that curious volte face by which it showed its tardy recognition of the 
difference between a #ztorne/lo and a symphonic exposition, and they accord- 
ingly showed no recognition of the true function of the orchestra in concertos 
at all. No wonder, then, that the facile common-sense of Mendelssohn 
dismissed this cumbrous symphonic exposition as an excrescence. But the 
real rztornello is a vital necessity if orchestra and solo are to do serious work 
together; and it was reserved for Brahms to re-discover it and enlarge its 
range of key without thereby giving it that dangerous false symphonic a//ure, 


From this foreign key the pianoforte brings us back to the tonic in three 
powerful chords (figure (a) of No. 1), and then proceeds to a broad and 
leisurely discussion of the first theme in dialogue with the orchestra. By 
degrees the design reveals itself as the real sonata-form exposition of First 
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Subject and transition to Second Subject; that symphonic exposition for 
which all that we have hitherto had is but an introductory pageant. Several 
new themes and derivatives appear, and the drift is steadily towards F major 
or minor, the normal key for the Second Subject. One important new theme 
needs quotation— 








for the quiet rhythmic figure (d), here marked in bold notes, underlies the 
whole of the Development-section. At present it leads up a long straight 
avenue to the Second Subject itself (No. 2). It was easy to see that there 
was passion therein when we heard it in the orchestra, and the usual experience 
in concertos is that the orchestra can deliver with massive force what the solo- 
player can make subtle and delicate with eloquence and ornamentation. But 
here Brahms surprises us: there is ornamentation, indeed, but the orchestral 
version of the Second Subject was mild compared with the version given 
by the pianoforte. To the continuation a new theme is added (which clever 
speculators may, if they choose, derive from figures (@) and (6)—Brahms will 
not care), and a furious climax is reached, figure (@) booming in the bass 
beneath cataracts of trills until at last the pent-up orchestra bursts through 
with the furtzssimo cadence-theme that closed the rztornello. (Yes—“you see, 
the first movement is so harmless.” ) 

‘The orchestra continues with an angry allusion to No. 2; at last there is a 
high wail from the clarinets, and, answering from the darkness, the horn gives out 
the first theme (No. 1) sadly in F minor. The pianoforte carries on the dialogue as 
at the beginning of the work. When it reaches the energetic continuation which 
it formerly had as an introductory solo the orchestra takes the lead. (This device, 
of giving to the orchestra what formerly belonged to the solo, is another 
of Brahms’s new resources ; hitherto it had always been the solo that borrowed 
from the orchestra; and the composers who “abolish the rztornello” have done 
less than nothing towards this other side of the balance.) 

Soon the key shifts to an immense distance (B minor), and we are in the 
full swing of the Development. This now settles down to a witty dialogue on the 
rhythmic figure (@) from No. 3. The smooth melody that binds No. 3 together 
does not appear here, the foreground being occupied by a quite new theme 
given to the pianoforte. In the background, however, you will find the steps 
shown in No, 3 systematically carried out in sequence through many rich modu- 
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lations, all of which, however, group round and revert to B minor, their starting 
point. The details crowd closer and the action, which started in comedy, 
becomes serious. At last the figure (a) of the First Subject crashes in, and, 
while smoky arpeggios rise in the pianoforte, that figure and its continuation (c) 
move grandly from key to key, the bass slowly creeping upward, until a solemn 
calm is attained on a harmony still very distant from the tonic. Nevertheless, 
this harmony yields easily to the dominant of B flat, our tonic, and in sails the 
First Subject on the horn taken up, as in the introduction, by the pianoforte. 

The Recapitulation, thus dramatically brought about, represents the First 
Subject only by its first two phrases, and passes from thence immediately. to 
No. 3 in (or, rather, about) the tonic. From this point all is exactly reproduced 
in the tonic until we reach the furious cascade of shakes which revealed the 
“harmless ” character of this gigantic movement. Here a momentary deviation 
into a foreign key gives a point of departure for the Coda. The tonic is restored 
with a sudden plunge into extreme darkness. Out of subdued mutterings the 
first theme again arises and hovers, while the air seems full of whisperings and 
the beating of mighty wings. Suddenly the sunlight breaks through, and the 
movement ends with a triumphant summary, in broad melodious flow, of those 
topics arising of the main theme that were left unaccounted for in the exposition 
and recapitulation. 

The second movement, a Scherzo in form if not in mood, is no less powerful 
than the first; and if it were a finale instead of being (as it obviously is by 
nature as well as position) a middle movement, we might be in two minds about 
calling it tragic, it spite of its jubilant central episode (or trio) and its elemental 
enjoyment of its own rage. Of its three principal themes the first two— 


No. 4— 





are presented like a First and Second Subject in a terse sonata-form exposi- 
tion. This Exposition is repeated. Then a Development ensues, but we are 
surprised to find it soon veering round to the tonic (D minor), where, after 
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a tremendous orchestral climax, there enters a jubilant new theme in the 
tonic major— 
No..6—._. 












which, with an important sequel, has much the effect of a trio, After this trio 
has thus been grafted on to the development we naturally have no mere da 
capo of the Scherzo but a free sonata-like recapitulation of its materials (Nos. 4 
and §) in the tonic. Then there is a tremendous coda. A volume might be 
written on the way in which Brahms has blended the solo and the orchestra, 
with perfect freedom and adequate scope for both, in this unique movement. 

If there ever could be any doubt as to the purpose of that stormy second 
movement the first notes of the Andante should settle it. The key is B flat, the 
key of the first movement, and its emotion is a reaction after a storm, not after a 
triumph. Thus both in harmony and mood it would be fatally misplaced 
immediately after the first movement. After the second its emotional fitness is 
perfect, while the harmonic value of its being in the tonic of the whole work is 
the value of a stroke of genius. It gives this slow movement a strangely poetic 
feeling of fizality, though the slow tempo and lyric style make it obviously 
unlikely that it can really be the end. The first movement had its storms; the 
second movement was all storm, and here we are not only enjoying a calm, but 


safe at home again. 


The orchestra begins with a broad melody for a solo violoncello. 


No. 7— 
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Later on, an oboe joins the violoncello in dialogue ; and in the last two bars the 
pianoforte enters with a new figure (4) and delivers a free monologue suggested 
by the first two bars of the theme (see especially figure (@) )— 


No. 8— 
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(No composer has ever surpassed Brahms in the art of making a closély- 
woven passage seem as if it was extemporised whereas it really carries the 
communicating threads of a whole vast organisation.) 

The time of storms and anxieties is not yet past: the orchestra breaks in 
with much agitation, and the pianoforte transforms the calm figures of its first 
solo (No. 8) into matter for a very impassioned dialogue with the orchestra. 
This is worked out on a large scale and with an energy which goes far to make 
this slow movement as difficult as the finales of ordinary concertos. At last, 
however, it comes to a mournful end in the tonic minor; there is a sudden 
modulation, and then, in F sharp major and in slower emo, an entirely new 
melody rises. The pianoforte is accompanied by two clarinets. The melody 
consists of few notes spaced out like the first stars that penetrate the sky 
at sunset. When the strings join in, the calm is as deep as the ocean that we 
have witnessed in the storms of this huge piece of music. To crown all, the 
solo violoncello enters, still in F sharp major, with the main theme. A slight 
digression at the end of the first phrase brings the continuation round into the 
tonic, B flat ; and then the rest of the movement is simply a recapitulation of its 
orchestral opening with the addition of an ornamental pianoforte part, until the 
original entry of the pianoforte is reached (first two bars of No. 8). To this the 
pianoforte and violoncello add a close, with a simple chain of shakes, a slow 
arpeggio, and soft final chords. 

And zow we have the finale. What tremendous triumph shall it express? 
Brahms’s answer is such as only the greatest of artists can find; there are no 
adequate words for it (there never are for any art that is not itself words—and 
then there are only its own words). But it is, perhaps, not misleading to say 
here, as can so often be said with Beethoven, something like this :—“ We have 
done our work—let the children play in the world which our work has made 
safer and happier for them.” | 

There are no trumpets and drums in this finale. Neither are there any 
storms. There is abundance of young energy and grace, and there is all that 
greatness of design which, as Mozart and the Greeks have proved, is unfailingly 
sublime whatever the ostensible range of the subject. Here the emotional 
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reaction is so convincing that, with all the “roaring cataracts of nonsense” that 
were poured out on the subject of Brahms’s concertos when they were new, it 
has, as far as I know, never been suggested that this finale was too light-hearted 
for the rest of the work. In the same way it has never been suggested by even 
the most sacerdotal Wagnerians that Dze Wetstersinger is in any way a slighter 
work than 7yzstan. Such cases are really well worth noting for the light which 
they throw on the relation between the “subject” of a work of art and the 
motions which the art itself calls forth. 


I will leave this great and childlike finale to call forth the right emotions 
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without further analysis in words ; but the listener may perhaps find some use 
in a specially full budget of quotations, as there is a very large number of themes. 
I therefore subjoin the six principal ones in the order in which they occur, mark- 
ing, as usual, with letters those figures which are used in derivative themes—. 


No. 9— 

















No. I1= 
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IV. VARIATIONS on a Theme of Childhood, for Orchestra with 
Pianoforte, Op. 23, - - : - : -  Dohnanyt 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
Conductor—Mr JOHANNES ROENTGEN. 


The composer has dedicated this work “to the enjoyment of lovers of 
humour and to the annoyance of others.” And we know that the man who 
can write comedies as well as tragedies makes better and wiser tragedies than 
the man who is annoyed by comedy. There is nothing unreal or undignified in 
the artistic organisation and emotional range of this work, which must rank 
high among the modern classics in one of the severest of art-forms. 

The work begins very tragically, the brass being specially afflicted — 
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(with sharps and flats that come and go) looms large in the horns. The tragic 
introduction dies away— 





(—with a bang): and then the pianoforte enters with the theme—which 
explains the solemn canto fermo. The string orchestra accompanies with 
delight, in harmonies that become increasingly learned as confidence is gained ; 
until at the last clause a bassoon bursts out with the venerable extasy of the 
parent of the Jabberwock-slayer who “chortled in his joy.” 

The first six variations follow the theme closely in combinations and 
dialogue with different groups; of which we may mention the two-flutes-and 
piccolo versus two-bassoons-and-contra-fagotto of Var. 4; Var. 5, with its 
combination of pianoforte, harp, and bells (which last-named give the theme 
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in its form of canto fermo with the sharps and flats that come and go); and the 
astonishingly ingenious Var. 6, an étude for pianoforte and wind instruments 
without parallel in classical or modern orchestration— 





With Var. 7, the theme blossoms out into a spirited Viennese Waltz, 
developed at leisure— 


Ex 5 





Var. 8 is a March, glum but dogged. Into the guileless tonality of the under- 
lying theme, the sharps and flats come and go with such freedom that the 
foundations of the key “settle” and heave with alarming irregularity— 





—such as the unison of the piccolo and contra-fagotto with the canto fermo ; and 
it culminates in a desperate recitative of the pianoforte which leads to Var. 10, 
a Passacaglia, or solemn dance on a Ground-bass—the Ground-bass being our 
canto fermo in the minor mode. As the first of the eight notes of this canto 
Jermo is the same as the last, its recurrences overlap the eighth-bar rhythm 


by one note— 





The pace gradually increases until the whole orchestra finds itself wailing 
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like the brass in the Introduction (see Ex. 1), and at last the theme bursts 
out in the major (Var. 11) as a chorale. The harmonies, as_ usual, 
become more and more chromatic as the tune proceeds, drifting into the 
whole-tone scale of Deomnibussy. It dies down, and, after a dispute 
between the pianoforte and the wind as to what the key shall be, the 
Finale breaks away in a merry fugue— 
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as right side up, and after a brilliant climax, the original Theme of childhood 
returns, (It is not surprising that its adventures have taught it a new and 
elegant phrasing which it had not possessed when it first appeared.) There 
is some little argument over its last notes, but the contra-fagotto agrees with 
the piccolo as to how that should be settled, and the orchestra gathers itself 
up and hastens to reach the end in time with the pianoforte’s final g//ssando. 
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Schubert - Unfinished Symphony. 


Symphony in C major. 
Schumann - Symphony in D minor (earlier version of 1841), first per- 
formance in Great Britain). 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat. 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. 
Overture to “ Manfred.” 
Introduction and Allegro Appassionata for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra. 
Sinigaglia - Overture, “ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” 
Somervell - “Normandy,” Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra (twice). 
Highland Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Spohr - - Scena Cantante for Violin and Orchestra. 
Stanford - Clarinet Concerto. 


Tchaikovsky  - Pathetic Symphony. 
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Tovey (D. F.) -  Pianoforte Concerto in A major. 
Canzona Dorica for Orchestra. 
Phaedra’s Incantation from “ The Bride of Dionysus,’ 
Scene from Act III. of “ The Bride of Dionysus.” 


Tscherepnine - Prelude to “ La Princess Lointaine.” 


Wagner - Faust Overture. 
Siegfried Idyll. 
Lohengrin’s Narrative. 
Prelude to “ Tristan and Isolde.” 
Prelude to “ The Mastersingers.” 


Weber - - Overture to “ The Ruler of the Spirits.” 
Overture to “ Euryanthe.” 

Overture to “ Oberon.” 

Overture to “ Der Freischiitz.” 

Scena, “Softly sighs” (Der Freischiitz). 
Invitation a la Danse. 
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Weber-Berlioz 
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Pranoforte 
Miss FANNY DAVIES 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—Mr Wart JuPP 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE, “ The Hebrides,” - . . - - Mendelssohn 


2. CONCERTO in G major for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Kochel’s 
Catalogue, No. 453: composed in 1784) - - - Mozart 


Solo Pianoforte—Miss FANNY DAVIES. 





3. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA, - C. Hubert H. Parry 


4. PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 


Romance in F sharp major 

Novelette in D } F i - Schumann 
Two Spanish Dances - - - - - Granados 
Tocatta - - - - - - - Debussy 


Miss FANNY DAVIES. 


5. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor (Op. 68), - - . Brahms 


OSLO) S Fal Sah a ss a Baad aie 


moveEnR LURE, “THE HEBRIDES,’ - - - - Mendelssohn 


If those compositions (including as complete things many single movements 
from larger works) which have the qualities of the “ Hebrides” Overture were 
set apart and regarded as the only authentic works of Mendelssohn, there 
would be no disputing his claim to rank among the great composers. Perhaps 
when European music of the five hundred years between 1450 and 1950 is 
deciphered by the scholars of a thousand years hence, the Mendelssohn of the 
Hebrides, the Midsummer Night's Dream, the tragic scherzo of the F minor 
Quartet, other scherzos more or less fairy-like, and various single movements 
by no means all in the same vein, will be considered to be quite demonstrably 
another composer than the Pseudo-Mendelssohn of Early Victorian idolatry. 
Even to us Mendelssohn is one of the strangest problems in musical history. 
Perhaps, in the violent reaction against the worship he received during his 
life and after his early death, it has been too readily assumed that he had 
expressed all that was in him. Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Wagner, and Verdi; 
none of these would have been particularly great names to us if we possessed 
only the works they had written before they reached the age at which 
Mendelssohn died. And if it is possible to argue that in some of these 
cases it was Mendelssohn’s “fatal facility” that was incompatible with the 
noble struggles of a pioneer genius, it is not so with all of them: Handel 
was a fluent composer at the age of eleven, and seemed absorbed in the 
triumphs of fashionable Italian opera at the age of Mendelssohn’s death; while 
only the immense gulf between Wagner’s early and his mature art blinds 
us to the historic importance of the fact that his worst early work, Rzenz7, 
was a world-famous success. Lespice finem is a very good motto if the end 
is there for you to look at: but surely no one can say what another thirty 
years’ experience of the most eventful period in musical history would have 
done for so impressionable and generous a nature as Mendelssohn’s. 

The Hebdrides Overture far transcends the typical praises that Mendelssohn’s 
posterity has consented to assign to him. It is indeed a masterpiece of delicate 
and polished orchestration, and, as Wagner said, an “aquarelle” by a great 


4 
landscape painter. Also it is perfect in form. But none of these praises 
imply anything really beyond the comprehension of an age of antimacassars ; 
indeed Wagner's word “aquarelle” was deliberately chosen by him to deprive 
his anti-Semitic pamphlet of any remains of generosity that might lurk in it. 

The perfection of form in the Hedrvzdes Overture is the perfection of freedom > 
it has the vital unexpectedness which only the most inevitable of classics can 
show. It is of loose texture, in a way; Mendelssohn at fifty might have grown 
into a Handel or a Haydn; he would never have become a Bach or even 
a Mozart. His finish and polish would always have remained his manner, 
when not his mannerism: it never was his method. Form really meant 
little to his artistic consciousness ; he judged of forms as schoolboys judge 
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of “good form”; and instead of developing classical forms on vital evolutionary 
lines as Beethoven developed them, he demolished every form he acquired 
any practice in by easy short cuts to effect. At the same time it is not true 
to say that he had not an infinite capacity for taking pains. Both he and 
Handel had that almost as markedly as Beethoven seemed to have it. But 
Beethoven took pains in a reasonable, labour-saving way; his numerous 
preliminary sketches begin so surprisingly badly because he had the common 
sense to sketch as quickly as possible, and to waste no pains on a detail until 
he was sure of its surroundings. Thus, from his first sketch to his fifteenth 
or so, Beethoven could maintain the freshness of an extemporiser while at 
the same time he need never make the same mistake twice; until at last there 
was nothing left for him but to put into full score what had passed through 
the scrutiny that had at every stage rejected what he saw to be unnatural 
or obscure. With Mendelssohn, as with Handel, all the pains were taken 
with already finished and polished work; and the result is, no doubt, some- 
times worth the trouble it cost. But both composers seem to have achieved 
their greatest without much revision, and, more often than not, the result 
of six complete verstons is an air like “Thou art gone up on high,” which very 
few people have ever heard, though you will find it in every vocal score 
of The Messiah. But you will also find a footnote which says “ This air is 
generally omitted.” 

The autograph of the Hedrides Overture is at Oxford, in the possession of 
Professor Case. It is said, and correctly said, to contain alterations; but my 
recollection of it, though vague, is that the alterations are of a kind that happen 
only in works written at high speed when the material has been prepared rather 
by the géneral savoir vivre of a receptive brain than by special attention. The 
beauty of the handwriting extends to the trellis-work which deletes one or two 
passages which had begun to take the wrong turning or to miscalculate the 
length of a phrase; and if my memory is correct, one of these passages is the 
gorgeous modulation to F minor in the middle of the development,—but I do 
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‘not think it amounts to any change of idea. From the moment when Men- 
delssohn jotted down, in crotchets and quavers, the first bar (No. 1) while 
actually standing in Fingal’s Cave 


No. 1— 














to the moment when he wrote the last pzzzécato notes below the mysterious 
sustained trumpets and the flute with its last fleeting allusion to the second 
subject (No. 3), Mendelssohn was surely occupied rather with the unconscious 
digesting of his impressions of Hebridean scenery, of the roar of the waves rolling 
into the cavern, of the cries of seabirds, and, perhaps, almost more than any- 
thing else, the radiant and telescopic clearness of the air when the mist is com- 
pletely dissolved or not yet formed. 

It must be confessed that Mendelssohn never showed any interest, hardly 
even an “intelligent” interest, in folk-music. The scherzo of the Scotch Sym- 
phony got as far as a partly pentatonic tune with a distant and probably 
accidental likeness to “Charlie is my darling.” What really interested Men- 
delssohn was scenery: there his mind expanded without that sense of duty which 
appears in his really quite naive and genuine expressions of reverence for the 
contents of the Tribunain Florence ; expressions which prompted Samuel Butler 
to one of the least good-natured passages in all his writings. Yet even in Italy 
Mendelssohn confessed that he could not be bothered to look at Roman ruins 
when he could see the ruins of a rocky shore. Mendelssohn may have created 
a taste and conventions without number ; but the theory that he himself was con- 
ventional will not fit the facts of his life and letters. He was far too industrious 
and public-spirited to do himself justice as an artist before his career was cut 
short. 

The reason why I have quoted only the first bar of the first theme is the 
fact (almost without parallel except in such rich streams of melody as the finale of 
Brahms’s first violin sonata) that the continuation of the theme is different every 
time it recurs. It is true that this is mainly a case of building up long 
passages out of repetitions of a single figure; but, as I am always reiterating in 
these essays, the whole difference between fine art and machinery lies in the fact 
that the “long passages” are nobly proportioned phrases that owe their beauty 
and meaning to the single figure only in the same way that a healthy body owes 
its beauty and meaning to the single cell. The fact remains that here our No. 1 
makes phrases of different and even contrasted type.every time that we think 
we are listening to its symmetrical recurrences, 
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No. 2 shows an important transition theme in which I mark with letters 
certain figures that are used in other combinations. 


No. 2— 


Pee fa a 
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No. 3 is the Second Subject in its first and complete form as quite the greatest 
melody Mendelssohn ever wrote. 


No. 3— 


























In the Recapitulation, which contains one of those simple sublimities that both 
sive the so-called “Romantic School of music its own true character and 
bring it in touch with the classics, this deep melody is given to the clarinets, and 
its new serene tone has always attracted attention. Yet few commentators have 
noted that it completely diverges from No. 3 at the sixth bar: to say nothing of 
the fact that shortly afterwards the lively Coda breaks in with material that for 
several lines owes nothing to any of the themes, and so throws the final perora- 
tion of No. 1 into admirable relief. Perhaps the most surprising stroke of genius 
is that (already mentioned) at the very end. The trumpets have entered 
pianissimo during the height of the climax, so that their long note is heard 
only between the crashes, while the figure of No. 1 descends into the darkness 
and a quick allusion to No. 3, in the minor, flies upwards and away. 


II. CONCERTO in G major for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Kéchel’s 
Catalogue, No. 453: composed in 1784) - - - Mozart 


Solo Pianoforte—Miss FANNY DAVIES. 


Allegro. 
Andante. 
Allegretto, with Presto Finale. 


In no branch of art is Mozart’s work more epoch-making than in his concertos. 
The problem of doing full justice to the symphonic orchestra, while using it 
as chorus to a solo protagonist, was solved by Mozart when the construction 
of the pianoforte and the range of its technique were still primitive. He also 
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solved it in concertos for the violin, the flute, the horn, the clarinet and the 
bassoon; and in double concertos (including one for flute and harp), besides 
an early concerto for three pianofortes and a considerable number of fascinat- 
ing fragments. It is hardly risky to assert that in no two cases are the forms 
of these works identical. The commonly accepted criteria of the forms of 
classical music are too absurdly rough to allow for significant individual 
features, and in popular belief one piece of classical music is in the same form 
as another when both have the same relation to the imputed form as any two 
persons have to a child’s drawing of the human figure as a circle upon a square 
with five-pronged forks for limbs. The most important aspect of classical 
concerto-form is, as has often been described in these essays, the relation be- 
tween the opening orchestral ritornello, with its procession of themes, to the 
solo exposition which works out these and other themes in sonata-form. No 
two ritornellos of Mozart repeat each other in all points of this relation, and 
in every concerto there is some unique feature which is no minute detail but 
2 matter affecting large areas. 

The Concerto in G, written in 1784, is one of the richest and wittiest of all. 
The slow movement is full of deep and tender feeling, with a certain gravity in 
its sweetness and light: but the first movement and finale are in the most 
intellectual vein of high comedy, culminating in an epilogue of pure opera buffa 
on a more expansive plan than almost any other of Mozart’s codas. The 
scoring, for small orchestra without clarinets, trumpets or drums, is as con- 
summate as that of the three great symphonies; and the pianoforte part is 
highly polished, without any of the problems Mozart sometimes presents by 
leaving it in a sketchy state to be filled out extempore by himself as the pianist. 
He even wrote two separate sets of cadenzas for the first two movements. 
Both sets are far from perfunctory, and it is difficult to choose between them. 

Of the first movement I quote, first, the opening theme— 
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—and (passing over its forte sequel) the wistful cantabile which afterwards 
becomes the Second Subject— 
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A dramatic incident in a dark key— 


x3 
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—will prove later on to suggest the main motive of the Development. 
The ritornello ends with three contrasted themes, of which I quote the 
first, with its Don Giovanni sharpened octave— 





The pianoforte enters with Ex. 1 and follows the course of the ritornello 
closely until it sees opportunity for modulating broadly to the dominant. Here, 
however, it introduces the Second Subject with a quite new theme— 





—after which the cantabile (Ex. 2), with its introductory quaver figure, appears 
and is followed by a series of running and arpeggio themes until the orchestra 
caps the climax by entering with its first (unquoted) forte theme. The first 
part of the Development (the rest is a fresh episode) is, as already mentioned, 
suggested by Ex.. 3, which, at the end of the Recapitulation, intervenes 
dramatically in its original shape. 

The slow movement is.one of those profound utterances of Mozart in 
terms which are almost confined to formulas; the language of the Zauberflote, 
the last (so-called ‘‘ Jupiter ’’?) Symphony, and the Requiem. Few casualties of 
criticism are more amusing than the collision between such works of art and 
such plausible dogmas as that “ every important musical composition must have 
strongly original themes.” The truth is that nobody knows exactly what a 
theme is, or how many themes make an idea, or even how many ideas may 
go to a theme and whereabouts in the theme they may be situated. 

Externally and conventionally the main themes of this wonderful Andante 
are, first a solemn pleading phrase which breaks off with a pause (Ex. 6), and 
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is followed by an arioso formula for oboe with a long swelling first note. This 
my quotations omit, and I give in Ex. 7 the dialogue for three instruments 
which arises from it— 





Who would have thought that this dialogue is going to become the Second 
Subject in a highly developed sonata-form? 

A majestic forte theme joins the procession, and the tutti concludes with 
the one obviously “ original’ theme of the movement, a profoundly expressive 
blend of minor and major mode— 
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The modulations throughout the movement are in a grand dramatic vein, the 
dramatic note having been already indicated by the unusual pause after the 
opening phrase (Ex. 6). 

Classical concertos contain few examples of the variation form: there 
are only four in Mozart (the present finale, that of the C minor Concerto, the 
slow movement of a Concerto in B flat, and a so-called rondo written as a new 
finale to an early Concerto in D). The variations in the G major Concerto 
are among the most witty and ingenious achievements in this form before 
Beethoven. The wit begins with the theme, of which Ex. 9 is the first strain—- 
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From Mozart’s petty-cash book we learn that this tune attracted not only the 
notice of the general public but also that of the birds, or, at least, that of the 
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bird-fanciers, for he spent thirty-four kreutzers on a starling which delighted 
him by producing his tune in the following Cloud-cuckoo-land version— 


oO 
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34 Kr. Vogel Stahrl Das war schon ! 


The variations, most of which are double (i.c., with varied or totally contrasted 
repeats) attain to great remoteness from the external melody; the fourth, in 
the minor mode, being a mysterious piece of counterpoint on a quite new idea 
strictly following the structure of the theme. 

The fifth and last variation (a double with violent contrasts) expands into 
a coda which leads to the Presto Finale, or epilogue, a comic wind-up big 
enough for Figaro and unique in Mozart’s instrumental works. Most of its 
themes are new. Two of them I quote— 





—and the original theme (Ex. 9; not 9a) romps in among the other con- 
spirators as if it had known them all its life. 


III. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA, C. Hubert H. Parry. 


To the pupils of this great English master these Symphonic Variations will 
vividly recall the man: to others the work will assuredly reveal him; not per- 
haps in such detail as his choral works with their unsurpassable truth and depth 
in the setting of words ; but certainly as clearly as pure instrumental music can 
reveal a character that grounded optimism on a brave recognition of facts, that 
lost all sense of duty and self-sacrifice in the simple pleasure of goodness, and 
that unconsciously destroyed conceit and priggishness as sunlight destroys germs. 

Parry never pretended to found or foster a “ distinctively English” style of 
music, as if it were a smaller thing to be English than to be a musician. He 
could no more help writing an English style than he could help being a musician. 
An English style ought, if the truths of literature are true in other arts, to be the 
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most universal and resourceful of all styles: that is one reason why the best 
English art can never afford to be provincial and uneducated: an English 
Berlioz is simply out of the question ;— he grows up surrounded not by artistic 
logicians and disciplinarians, but by people and _ institutions as chaotically 
instinctive as himself, whose dulness is its own safe solution of the problems of 
life. An unlearned British composer trying to write in an English style will, of 
course, write in the style the average Englishman likes: that is to say, he will 
write in a style compounded of the religious and theatrical idioms of French, 
Italian, and Jewish music of the mid-nineteenth century. That compound is 
English in so far as the genuine recipe for it is not to be found in any other 
country. The way to attain a true English style is Parry’s way: the way of 
knowledge. That is also the way of instinct: for adequate knowledge allows for 
instinct and uses it: whereas the man who says too loudly that he “trusts his 
instinct” is not always able to discriminate between the nest-building instincts of 
birds and of mares. Besides, instincts often improve with their surroundings 
and the resources they have to deal with. An instinct for musical form is more 
often acquired than innate; yet an instinct for melody is mere self-laudation 
without it. For instance, no two melodies could be more unlike each other in 
all aspects of sentiment and style, except their innate nobility and simplicity, 
than the theme of the slow movement of Beethoven’s last Quartet (Op. 135), and 
Parry’s theme— 
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Yet the structure of the two themes is nearly identical; viz.,a short opening 
phrase (bar 1), repeated with an added detail (bar 2); then two bars of sequence 
(bars 3 and 4) rising to a climax (bar 5) which leads to an expanded cadence 
(bar 6) closing into the beginning of the next variation. No pupil of Parry can 
forget how directly his teaching aimed at the solid musical facts in all their 
meaning and capacity. The British composer who merely trusts in what he 
believes to be instinct, is quite capable of thinking ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” a 
good theme for variations: a theme like this of Parry’s is the perfection of 
English instinct directed to wise purpose by a knowledge which is never 
irrelevant. 

The variations are grouped on a plan of Parry’s own, which he has also 
followed (if not elsewhere) in a remarkable set of pianoforte variations in 
D minor. The grouping suggests four symphonic movements—an analogy 
which must not be pressed too far, for it would require a bigger finale, and there 
would be some difficulty in deciding whether the first two groups should not 
represent two movements rather than one. If we regard them as the first move- 
ment (E minor, followed by E major) we shall have no hesitation in calling the 
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lively C major group the scherzo. The slow movement, in A minor (triple time) 
strikes a tragic note, while the finale is not so much a new movement as a 
cheerful return to the beginning, in the major mode, and with a triumphant 
amplification of the theme to end with. 

The individual variations, as they arise one out of the other, are easily 
followed from the theme (which I have quoted in its entirety, except as to 
harmonies). The first gives the melody to the violas, the second to the basses 
(with a new melody in the winds). At the third the violins come striding in, 
and soon stir up the orchestra to a rousing measure in the style of a sailor’s 
chanty, with the theme in the bass. Then they settle down to an agitated 
figure, broken off from the closing notes of a variation, while all the horns and 
bassoons in unison give a version of the theme. The violin-figure flutters down 
and away in a beautiful little cadenza for the flute, which leads to the second or 
tonic-major group of Variations (A//egretto). This begins with a cheerful duet 
between a clarinet and a bassoon ; then the basses take the clarinet part, while 
the violas have a version of the original theme. Next, the violins have a 
soaring figure that reaches and descends from a calm climax into a graceful 
antiphonal variation—wind answering strings in broken phrases. Soon after- 
wards the minor mode returns with a version of the theme at half the pace (two 
bars equal to one of the original) for the solemn quiet mass of brass instruments. 

Upon this the Scherzo group, in C major, comes dancing in with a playful 
variation for the flute. The strings follow: then there is a lively game between 
them, with the theme in staccato syncopations, punctuated by a snapping 
figure in the wood-wind. The tackling (if I may venture upon the ocean of 
football terms, uncharted by me), is excellent. The trumpets next have their 
say; after which the strings and drums stir up a whirlwind, which finally 
settles down into a long shake for the clarinets (a very difficult shake too) 
while the strings have a slow and broken pzzzzcat¢o version of the theme. 

The shake changes towards A minor, and suddenly the Slow-movement 
group bursts in with tragic pomp. It contains four powerful variations, the last 
of which is expanded, with an increase of pace, to a dramatic climax. The 
solemn catastrophic collapse from this leads (a pupil of Parry can almost hear 
his laugh as he asks, “ what’s old Tschaikowsky making all this fuss about ?”) 
to nothing more than a perfectly nonchalant return to a version of the original 
theme in the original ¢espo, but in the tonic major. ‘Then the clarinets start a 
merry variation at twice the pace. The violins come running in, and soon, with 
but little expansion, the work marches to a brilliant close in terms of its own 
theme—spacious, adequate, and final—with no preaching or tub-thumping to 
make it seem too small for all that has been devoted to it. Not only the battle 
of Waterloo, but this battle against the Philistines, was won upon the playing- 
fields of Eton. 
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IV. PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 


Romance in F sharp major 
Novelette in D } ; 7 i Oa aie: 
Two Spanish Dances - - - - : Granados 
Tocatta - - - - - - - Debussy 
Miss FANNY DAVIES. 
V. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor (Op. 68), - - - Brahms 


Un poco sostenuto, /eading to 
Allegro. 

Andante sostenuto, 

Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. 
Finale : Adagio—Pit Andante— 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


[The following analysis is, with some changes, that written for the visit 
of the Meinigen Orchestra to London in 1902.] 


TuouGu this is Brahms’s first Symphony, it is by no means his first published 
orchestral work in symphonic form. His two early Serenades, op. 11 and 16, 
are, like the great orchestral serenades of Mozart, symphonies in every sense 
of the word, differing from those known by the more dignified name not so 
much in form and length as in style. There is an exuberance of simple 
pleasure in all representative works of the serenade type, that finds expression 
in a larger number of movements than is usual in a symphony; so that 
Brahms may be said to have had, so far as technical experience goes, more 
than two symphonies behind him by the time that he attacked that which 
is known as his first. We should also add the great D minor Pianoforte 
Concerto, op. 15, bearing in mind that the artistic problems of the concerto 
form are even more difficult to solve in a truly classical spirit than those of 
the symphony. When we finish the list with the extremely brilliant and 
highly organized Variations on a Theme of Haydn, op. 56a, and take into 
account the orchestral element in those wonderful choral works—the 
Deutsches Requiem, the Triumphlied, Rinaldo and the Schicksalslied—we 
shall come to the conclusion that there is at least as much experience of 
orchestral writing behind Brahms’s first symphony as there was behind 
Beethoven’s third. 
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At the same time there is no doubt that Brahms moved with all. . 
Beethoven’s caution in the matter. He kept the first three movements by 
him for ten years before attacking the finale; and there were probably many 
alterations meanwhile. Frau Schumann’s letters and diary shew, for 
instance, that the first movement originally had no introduction; so that its 
first phrase (Ex. 4) was the most abruptly dramatic opening ever attempted. 
It may well have taken ten years of a great man’s experience to work out the 
grand transition from the immense tragedy of the first movement and the 
deep pathos of the Andante, to the triumph of the finale. That triumph, 
nevertheless, was inevitable, for in the first movement the tragedy was already 
completed and done with; and the rest of the work is concerned with those 
larger issues which make tragedies beautiful. It is the special privilege of 
the classical forms of instrumental music that they can thus bring within 
the compass of a single work something more than a tragedy; a work that 
ends in triumph not because the world has been stopped in its course in order 
to spare our feelings, but because our feelings are carried through and beyond 
the tragedy to something higher. 


INTRODUCTION 


Brahms’s tragedy has a solemn introduction, a very rare thing in his 
work. There are only two cases, with a possible third, in his earlier works, 
viz., the finale of the very early Sonata, op. 2, the finale of the Pianoforte 
Quintet, and possibly the short movement entitled ‘‘ Riickblick,’’ in the 
Sonata, op. 5,—though this might more appropriately be considered as just 
the reverse of an introduction. 

The present introduction is a gigantic procession of cloudy figures, 
destined to take shape as the themes of the first movement. 


IN OSS, 92,73. 
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ALLEGRO 


The great clouds drift slowly away as the plaintive wailing of an oboe 
rises and falls, losing itself among the other instruments; and when the last 
anticipating chord has died down the Allegro begins stormily. Its first four 
bars consist of figure (a) with a pendant (d)— 


No. 4— 
Allegro. .g< 





—after which the impassioned principal theme of the movement appears. 
This consists of a melody derived from No. 3, with No. 4 as bass, and con- 
taining an important new figure (e)— 


No. 5— 





LIS Fal, (nor oe ONE 
vlan ‘erine mae marr ‘Pirie 3 


—then No. 2 appears in the following form— 








No. 6— 





—and is continued stormily with very rich modulations till it settles down in 
the tonic. The main theme (No. 6) is now developed with figures (a, d) in the 
bass inverted thus— 


No. 7— 






(a, d) inverted, 


—to the accompaniment of a very Beethovenish rhythm ? * ° ° | ? 
o : —- eee 
Soon a climax is reached, and the key changes to the dominant of E flat 
(relative major, the usual key for the second subject in minor movements), 
where ensues a very beautiful passage of preparation for the second subject ; 
a pathetic diminuendo, beginning angrily with figure (e) and softening (while 
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passing quickly through very remote keys) to tones of profound tenderness 
and pity; till at last the second subject itself enters. 

The beginning of this contrasts all the more vividly with the first subject 
by being constructed from the same figures. Here it is (a) that is in the treble 
and (c) in the bass. 


No. 8— 

















Gee Pda tae ara 
Strings. 
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The pathetic continuation on the oboe gives rise to a new figure— 








No. 9— 


Clarinet. 


— 
(f) 


—in dialogue with other wind instruments; and (after a lovely transition 
through C flat) the colouring darkens and there are ominous gaps in the 
rhythm, and minor harmonies. Then the storm breaks. A new theme in E 
flat minor bursts out from the broken phrases; its bass is in the inversion of 
the main theme and its rhythm is closely allied to the rhythmic figure heard 
before the transition began. 


No. 10o— 





{¢, e) inverted. 


This is repeated with change of position, the new theme in the bass and the 
inverted first theme above; and then a stormy cadence-theme, accompanied 


— 
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by figure (f) in the horns, brings the first part of the movement to a close. 
Figure (c) inverted as in No. 10 and divided between wind and strings then 
leads, in the first instance to the usual repeat of the whole exposition from the 
beginning of the movement, and, after the repeat, to the development, with 
a plunge into the remote key of B major. 

In this key the first theme appears in canon between basses and violins, 
in a grand fortissimo which suddenly gives place to a mysterious pianissimo 
in which the theme is treated in long drawn notes (‘‘ augmentation ’’) and 
divided between bassoon and basses thus— 


No, 11— 


*, e) augmenied. 


ays Asad. a 















This modulates rapidly and mysteriously till the dominant of F minor is 
reached, and we hear the ominous broken phrases that led to the storm towards 
the end of the second subject. Then figure (g) from No. 10 appears in con- 
junction with a new figure that has no traceable connexion with the material 
of the first part— 


No. 12— 


ical. Meet rene ac ceNe TunteNg eT oT 
be be be, eae Cre 
a =e 
rhythm (2) Shaesline 
This new figure, so finely introduced to relieve the exceptionally close thematic 
treatment of the movement, is worked out by itself for several steps of a broad 
modulating sequence that leads to the dominant of C (our principal key) with 
bold major chords that make a masterly example of that power of tragic irony 
which Brahms has grasped as no other composer since Beethoven. (Observe 
the grand effect of the deep notes of the contrafagotto, the double-bass of the 
wind band). The episode, with (a) appearing in the bass subsides into a long 
dominant pedal preparing for the return of the first subject. This passage 
of preparation is probably the longest and most intense that has ever been 
produced in this part of a first movement: at all events, it is a matter of five 
closely printed lines of music, breathlessly exciting from the moment of its 
quiet beginning in the clouds to its end, delayed at the last moment by the 
entry of the theme in an utterly unexpected and remote key. The whole 
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passage is constructed from figure (a), with the rhythm (g) LPP 
perpetually echoing between bass and drums. 

From the re-appearance of the first theme, quickly moving from the 
unexpected B minor into its right key, the recapitulation is perfectly regular. 
A single change of harmony brings the long transition passage into the tonic, 
and the second subject, with its pathetic beginning and its impassioned end, 
is not altered at all. 

The coda grows naturally out of that stormy end, with a diminuendo ; 
and the initial figure (a), turned into a song of sorrow by the wind instruments, 
closes the movement in almost the slow tempo of the introduction, while the 
drums and basses throb with the rhythm @_? ? & M—and at last figure (c) 
arises in a mighty sigh that tells that the tragedy is finished. 


ANDANTE SOSTENUTO 

The slow movement is in a very distant key, E major, like the slow 
movements of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, and Brahms’s C minor Piano- 
forte Quartet. It is as close in its texture as the first movement, but does not 
need so many separate quotations, since the only themes that recur are all 
given out in the course of what appears to be a single melody. This melody 
begins with a beautiful four-bar phrase which one would expect to be con- 
tinued in equally quiet and regular strains; but, as will be seen, the continua- 
tion is impassioned and expansive. Sir George Grove in his analysis of this 
symphony tells us that the passage which thus breaks into the quiet melody 
was an afterthought, added after the symphony had been performed in public. 
If so, the whole movement must have been different in design, for in its 
present form this passage plays a most important part in the structure of the 
last three pages. 

The melody falls into two parts, of which the second appears when the 
passionate outburst has died down— 








No. 13— 
First Part. (0) Mae 
tat ae 


—with another important figure in the continuation— 


SY 


= —o—— 
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—combined (in the bass) with (b). 





< se Cee 

(a) ia i Nit diag e &c. 

When this has come to a close the strings introduce a series of declamatory 
phrases, beginning thus— 


No. 15— 





——and leading to C sharp minor, where the oboe has a plaintive florid solo, 
which will attract attention without needing quotation here. Experienced 
listeners will observe that its sighing syncopated accompaniment on the 
strings describes figure (a) in shadowy outline, and that when the clarinet 
takes up the oboe’s song this outline is inverted. A moment later the song 
is taken up by the basses, and figure (b) appears in the accompaniment quite 
distinctly. The episode now comes to a climax; but after a short outburst of 
passion the music dies away in broken phrases, and a return to the original 
key is effected by a singularly rich and terse rising sequence in dialogue 
between strings and wind. The principal theme then re-appears in the wind 
instruments, and a gorgeous new accompaniment in the strings, marked by 
the first entry of trumpets and drums. But a surprise awaits us as soon as we 
reach the digression that follows on the opening phrase. Instead of passing 
through the chord of C it goes straight to the dominant with a strangely bright 
effect, and is much expanded before it falls to its close in that key. Then the 
second part appears in its old position but with fresh effect after this new 
turn of harmony. Apart from that, it is given to a solo violin in the octave 
above the wind instruments; and the thrill of this new and yet familiar tone- 
colour crowns the pathos of the whole. 

A coda, bringing this second part into a tonic and subdominant position, 
and giving the solo violin passages of a more florid character, brings the 
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movement to an end, with a gentle suggestion of the passage that led to the 
central episode. The last phrase of all is a touching utterance from the solo 
violin, founded on figure (c). 


UN POCO ALLEGRETTO 

In the place of a scherzo we find one of those extremely terse and highly 
organized movements that are so short that contemporary criticism frequently 
fails to see that they are on a symphonic scale at all. With something like 
the familiarity that we should presumably have with the works of, say, 
Beethoven, impressions change, and we realise that five minutes, a small 
orchestra, and no big climaxes, may suffice for a very large movement indeed. 
If the first impression which this Allegretto makes should seem 
fragmentary, it will be as well to dismiss such an idea beforehand as of 
no account, and make up one’s mind to enjoy the next five minutes slowly, 
for this is not a small movement. The following line gives us the whole first 
theme, its inversion (exact and complete) and part of the second theme in 
the dominant— 








No. 16— 
Un poco had ta é ae x, 
ies = cana eign Sens met sors Deen == 
aa a 





i bolero yalilsht ei ud ar 
‘eek — 
MeudeCicreldepalePo 
cs eee ee eT 
(a) exactly inverted. Tal — 
When the second theme has come to a close both are repeated (—listen to 











the delightful by-play of the clarinet); but the close in the dominant now 
leads to F minor, where the clarinet introduces a new and rather agitated 
melody of which some is new while the rest is derived from (a). be ees 
soon returns to A flat and is merged into an accompaniment to the first theme, 
which, however, breaks off after its first phrase, leading with three notes (c) 
to the trio thus :— 








No. 17— 
(Trio.) 
aie ) cep OLD ieee 
“een S| PiSaaer J ts-3-s— 
(ee pr sare Hai te ) Sec o 
°e ae 4 tie 
“i id, cg a F—} 


with 8ves. 


Ciaran 
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This trio, in B major, is a lively, well-developed complete section in the usual 
two parts, with the usual repeats (of which the first is varied by a change to a 
darker key). It makes a considerable crescendo towards the end, where its 
theme is given to the trumpets with brilliant effect. After the trio the first 
section, as usual, re-appears; but this time it takes a different course, with 
important effect on the whole design. Not only has the first theme a delight- 
ful new continuation in place of the original inversion, but the second theme is 
brought into the tonic and expanded so as to lead to a short coda up in the 
clouds with the theme of the trio; thus rounding off the movement in short 
time while setting in balance far more themes and subordinate episodes than 
scherzos and trios usually have. 

The finale is prefaced by the most dramatic introduction that has been 
heard since that to the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; and the 
Allegro is of somewhat the same character, with one of those enormously 
broad, square and simple tunes that will always seem to form a family with 
striking resemblances. This being so, it is well to dismiss from one’s mind 
all that has ever been said as to Brahms’s ‘‘ plagiarism ’’ from the theme of 
Beethoven’s great choral finale. Such things ought to worry no one who has. 
a better conception of originality than that of mere accidental novelty. 

Brahms’s introduction to his finale brings all the future materials forth 
in a magnificent cloudy procession, as in the introduction to the first move- 


ment, but on a larger scale and with far more of human terror and expectation. 


INTRODUCTION 

















No. 18-— 
with 8ves. b) 6) 4 
ayerrens aa ys ( i . KAN Bon Se hay __ (6) varie tue , 
(ease o—2-38-Be-| 4 “bey “He abeaeei sy 
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Strings pizzicato. 
(c) 





—— 
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This first group of figures is repeated in different keys, giving place suddenly 
to a new group— 


No. 19— 











ae aeyee aed &e, 


This quickly flares up to a climax; there is a moment’s darkness and terror, 
and then day breaks. There is no more tragedy. The mode of the principal 
key changes to major for the last time in this symphony as the solemn trom- 
bones utter their first notes, and the horns give out a grand melody that peals 
through the tremolo of muted violins like deep bells among glowing clouds. 
(When this symphony was first performed at Cambridge, this passage excited 
special comment from its resemblance to Dr Crotch’s well-known clock-chimes). 








ae ema ea 
paid 


No: 20— 





The melody is then repeated by the flute; and followed by a second part 
beginning with a wonderfully solemn phrase that should be carefully noted, 
as it will be heard only once more, in a most impressive context— 


No. 2I— 





FINALE 


The great melody is brought to a half-close with a pause; and then the finale 
begins with the famous melody that has been compared with that in the 
Ninth Symphony only because it is the solitary one among hundreds of the 
same type that is great enough to suggest the resemblance. 

No. 22— 


Allegro non troppo ma con brio. 





-S- -o- 


Its first figure will be seen to be identical with (b) of the introduction. It is 
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in the second part of the tune that the resemblance to the Ninth Symphony 
is most obvious, but it.is precisely at that point that the essential meaning 
and harmony is most original. The resemblance is, in fact, of the nature of 
a pointed allusion, with an element of fresh comment. After the great tune 
has been fully stated, it is developed animato, with diminution and new 
figures, leading to a transition theme, 


No. 23— 


(d) inverted 





—derived (with use of inversion) from No. 19, as subsequent developments 
show. This is brought to a climax, at the height of which the great bell- 
theme (No. 20) enters, leading to the dominant. 

The second subject begins, playfully at first, with a long theme on a 
basso ostinato consisting of the first bass notes (a) of the introduction— 


No. 24— 


















', Se q 
ore ST Ts i t * oer 
Then follows a subsidiary in the minor, epigrammatic in style and treat- 


ment. This leads to E minor (note the bustling diminution) where we have 
the following version of No. 19 (e) from the introduction— 


No. 25— 


a SS 


This is worked out with high spirits, and brings the second subject to a 


8ves. 





blustering close in the new key, E minor. The great tune of the first subject 
then re-appears at once, as if the movement were, in spite of its elaboration, 
to be a rondo. Brahms, however, has a grander design which shall give the 
tune its full repetition once for all in this place, while at the same time 
providing all the interest of more dignified forms. The tune leads to E flat, 
from whence its begins to modulate, alternating with (c) of No. 18 from the 
introduction (a dramatic surprise). Suddenly the animato transition that led 
to the second subject bursts in and leads to a grand development, treating the 
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scale-figure (d) in rich counterpoint and broad sequences, with every variety 


of tone and colouring, in combination with diminution of (0). 


__ aod A 


A tremendous climax is reached, and we are surprised at the following 
apparently new figure which staggers as if under a falling sky, 


No. 26— 





—when we suddenly realize with a thrill that it is a transformation of the 
‘ bell-theme ’’ which returns in all its grandeur and leads quietly into the 
second subject in the tonic. 

The recapitulation of the second subject is exact except for the simple 
change of harmony needed to bring the high-spirited subsidiary themes into 
the same key as the playful opening. 

The coda begins with a grand series of remote modulations with figure (b) 
looming large in the deep bass. The time quickens until we reach a presto 
with a new combination of the figures of the great first tune— 


No. 27— 





Suddenly, at the height of the jubilation, the most solemn note in the whole 
symphony is struck in the second and final appearance of that grand phrase 
from the introduction (No. 21). A new version of No. 25 brings us to the end, 
with the repeated figure of No. 27. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. SYMPHONY in D (Salomon, No. 2), - : - - Haydn 


2. ARIA, “ Schlummert ein,” from the Cantata Jz Festo Purificationts 





Marie, “Ich habe genug,” - - - - - Bach 

Mr GEORGE PARKER. 
3. SCENE DANSANTE (Op. 81), - - - - - Glazounow 
4. KINDER-TOTENLIEDER (Songs for Children that died) - Gustav Mahler 


Mr GEORGE PARKER. 


5. SECOND SYMPHONY, in D major (Op. 73) - - - Brahms 


Duce Brose ye tl) ) uP. T, 


I. SYMPHONY in D (Salomon, No. 2), - : - Haydn 


Adagio ; leading to Allegro. 
Andante. 

MENUETTO. Allegro, 
Allegro spiritoso. 


In almost any edition of Haydn’s works you may safely assume that the 
work called No. 1 or No. 2 is really the last. Modern research has sifted 
out 104 works as genuine symphonies from the innumerable crowd of sym- 
phonies, divertimenti, operatic overtures, and supposititious works that have 
passed as Haydn’s: and this Symphony in D, arguably the greatest of Haydn’s 
instrumental works (with the quartet in F Op. 77, No. 2 as its compeer) is, 
of course, No. 104 in the chronological list of the Symphonies now in course 
of publication in the long overdue edition of Haydn’s complete works. 

The solemn Introduction in D minor strikes one of those tragic notes of 
which Haydn knows the depth as well or better than the gloomiest artists. 
But he generally prefers to use it as prelude to some such heavenly tune as 
this— 















Pemee oT ae oe on. 
Ee | Sememece or Seer eee 








Students who believe that the text-book scheme of sonata-form is anything 
like as close to classical precedent as a Dutch doll is to human anatomy, will 
get into difficulties if they try to prove that the mature style of Haydn follows 
the rules. This first theme does duty for the ‘“ Second Subject” as well; and, 
of the two themes that are new in the Second Subject, the one— 
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-—is heard again in the course of something far more like a big Beethoven Coda 
than a Recapitulation, while the other I need not quote as it never returns. The 
fact is that Beethoven derived his regular recapitulations from Mozart and 
his big codas from Haydn, and that his form differs from Haydn’s and Mozaart’s 
mainly in combining the two procedures in the same work. The two figures, 
labelled (a) and (b) in my quotations, give rise to an unfailing variety of new 
phases and developments. The essential character of Haydn’s form is dramatic 
surprise at the moment, with symmetry emerging as the final impression of a 


series of paragraphs, no two of which are symmetrical to each other or in 
themselves. 


After all the a-priorities have been accepted as to powdered wigs and 
courtly formulas, will the a-priorists kindly predict what modulation Haydn 


is going to make at the end of the sixth bar of the following theme of the slow 
movement -— 

















which reveals its depth fully when, after perhaps the greatest of all Haydn’s 
ruminative digressions into the remotest of keys, it returns at the very end of 
the movement and expands into a quiet pastoral close. 

The Minuet and Trio I leave without quotation. Both are full of rhythmic 
and orchestral surprises. The inquiring first notes of the Trio are ambiguous 
until the harmony enters in the unexpected key of B flat. The phrasing is 
irregular with more than the humour of the dance in the third act of Meister- 
singer: and, like several of Haydn’s last minuets, the whole movement does 
not leave much unsaid that Beethoven could say in any Scherzo smaller than: 
that of the Eroica Symphony. 

I venture to think that Brahms would have thoroughly enjoyed hearing 
this Symphony at a concert that included his own Symphony in D. Haydn’s 


finale is obviously the grandfather of Brahms’s in certain features to which I 
do not scruple to draw attention, 


a 


The first theme I quote as it occurs in its counter-statement, with another 
melody below it— 














Be 











This enables me to refer to derived themes by their “figures” (a), (0), (c), 
(d). 

In the course of the, Second Subject (which begins with Ex. 5 turned 
inside-out with the lower melody on the top) the following whirlwind— 
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—obviously inspired the brilliant passage in the corresponding position in 
Brahms’s finale. 
A more sustained figure— 























—is the only new theme in Haydn’s Second Subject; for the following im- 
pudent prophetic plagiarism from Brahms’s cadence-theme— 


sq Be EE . 
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—is, as indicated, an ee transformation (not to be outdone by Wagner 

















or Liszt) of the figures of the main theme. There is not a line in the movement 
which could be guessed by rule: and one of the finest surprises is a sudden 
reversal of accent in the two notes marked (d) from which Haydn derives 
the last chords of the symphony. 


Il. ARIA, “Schlummert ein,” from the Cantata Jn Festo Purificationts 
Marie, “ Ich habe genug,” - - - - - Bach 


Mr GEORGE PARKER. 


This is the middle aria of a meditation on the Nunc Dimittis: one of 
Bach’s greatest solo cantatas. In form it is an example, rare in Bach, of a 
vocal rondo. Evidently this aria was a favourite in Bach’s house, for there 
are two autographs (neither quite finished) transposed for soprano in G major. 


Slumber on, O weary spirit, 

Softly, calmly take thy rest. 

World, farewell, no longer here I stay, 
Where my soul no peace can find. 
Nought but sorrow, pain, and anguish 
Compass me about on ev’ry side ; 
Here I must in sadness languish, 

But I know on my beloved 

Saviour’s bosom there is rest. 


Ill. SCENE ‘(DANSANTE (Op-381) : - - - Glazounow 


A melody, as of someone calling again and again with growing insistence 


Dials 
= 




















resounds in octaves on the strings. The curtain rises on the courtyard of a 
Russian country squire’s house at night. A Boyar arrives on horseback, and 
cautiously looks at the windows, but sees nobody. However— 
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the door opens and the young lady of the house runs out joyfully. He hides. 
She appears to admire the beautiful moonlight. 
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Other ideas possess her; she questions her fate. She looks in a glass, and sees 
the form of a man beside her. 
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She turns back, frightened; and sees, to her joy, the young Boyar come 
out of his hiding-place. 

He speaks comfortingly to her (Ex. 2 in C major) and declares his anes 
and gives her his ring as a pledge of faith. 

The orchestra bustles into action with a diminution of Ex 4— 








until, in a series of similar Russian simplicities (mostly in F major), it reaches 
@ climax which awakens the Squire, who knocks impatiently at the window. 
So the lovers say good-bye, and part. The curtain falls, and the drama is over. 


IV. KINDER-TOTENLIEDER (Songs for Children that died), Gustav Mahler 


Mr GEORGE PARKER. 


Tue genius of Mahler is at its best in these settings of Rtickert’s pathetic 
poems with their delicate untranslatable simplicity. Mahler was in the first 
place one of the greatest conductors that ever lived. As a composer he shewed, 
from an early age, an immense facility which, up to his death in 1911, tended to 
outrun discretion. His master, Bruckner, was the symphonic writer of the 
Wagnerians, and was probably the least facile artist that ever achieved any- 
thing. His nine vast efforts to shovel the style of Wagner’s Ring into the 
symphonic forms of Beethoven profoundly impressed Mahler, who, with no 
more difficulty or scruple than that of a “ best-seller’ novelist, shovelled the 
style of Bruckner, and any other styles that came handy, into ten still more 
enormous symphonies, several of them partly vocal or choral. They are an 
inexhaustible store-house of orchestral resources. Their naiveté is conspicuous 
but open to suspicion, like the Simple Life as lived by billionaires. 

But Mahler was a great man and no less than a martyr to his artistic 
sincerity. As for the Kznxder-totenlieder, there is nothing for it but to bow 
the head. The setting of these sometimes almost Euripidean and always 
typically German words has disciplined the composer’s invention of forms and 
melodies, until his simplicity becomes as accurate as anything Greek. 

The classics of modern German poetry started, early in the time of Goethe, 
with precisely the advantage that Wordsworth insisted upon striving to obtain 
for English poetry—namely, that there was no great region of “ poetic diction ” 
totally different from prose. The distinction exists in German, and is vital, 
but Wordsworth would have never been impelled to his propaganda on that 
score if English poetry had had as little classical tradition behind it as German 
poetry. 

The task of translating the best German songs into English is simply 
desperate. When Wilhelm Miiller’s “ so wunderhell ” comes out “ so wondrous 
bright” there remains for any translator or singer with a sense of values 
“nought save” (I mean “nothing but”) hiding his head in a bag; and with 
Heine, to say nothing of these songs of Riickert, the sacrilege of translation 
is at its worst. The words come out either as offensively flat prose or as 
“aught save” poetry. So I shall not attempt even a literal prose version of 
Rickert’s Kinder-totenlieder, but shall indicate the contents of each poem in 
general terms. For another reason it is not necessary to quote Mahler’s themes, 
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numerous as they are. They reflect every shade of meaning in the words, and 
what perfect declamation does not comprehend is supplied by perfect orchestra- 
tion. 


I 
The sun rises as brightly as if no disaster had happened last night. It 
happened only to me; the sun shines for all. You must not confine the night 
within yourself, but give it out into the eternal Light. A little lamp expired 
in my tent. Blessed be the glad light of the world. 


II 
And now I see why those eyes often darted such dark flames; as if to con- 
centrate your whole power in one gaze. I did not guess, for the mists of fate 
blinded me, that your glance was already wending homewards thither whence 
all rays come. With the light in your eyes you meant to tell me: We wish we 
could stay with you, but Fate forbids. Look at us: for soon we shall be far 
away. What are now only eyes to you will in future nights be only stars. 


II] 

When your dear mother comes in at the door and I turn my head to see 
her, my eye does not fall first on her face, but closer, by the threshold ;—there— 
where your dear little face would be if you came in with her bright and happy. 

When your dear mother comes in at the door with candle-light, I always 
feel as if you came in with her, slipping in behind into the room just as usual. 
O, light of joy, too soon quenched in your father’s cell! 


IV 

Often I think they have only gone out for a walk and will soon come 
home. 

It is a beautiful day; don’t be anxious. They have only taken a long walk. 
Yes, yes; they have only gone out and will be home by now. They have only 
gone out to those heights. They have gone there before us and will not want 
to come home again. We shall overtake them on those heights in the sunshine. 


V 
In such a storm I should never have sent the children out. They carried 
them out: I had nothing to say. Once I might have feared they would be ill; 
a vain thought now. I might have feared they would die to-morrow. . . . 
In all this storm they rest, as in their mother’s house; no storm frightens 
them, covered by God’s hand, sleeping as in their mother’s house, 
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V. SECOND SYMPHONY, in D major (Op. 73) —- : Brahms 


Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso (Quasi Andantino). 
Allegro con spirito. 


[With slight alterations this is the analysis written for the Meiningen 
Orchestra Concerts in London in 1902. | 


AmonG many striking parallels between Brahms and Beethoven may be 
mentioned the way in which their greatest orchestral works are grouped in 
pairs. Just as Beethoven’s C minor Symphony appeared at the same time as 
the ‘‘ Pastorale,’’ so Brahms’s first and second symphonies appeared within a 
year of each other. Again, Beethoven’s Seventh and Eighth Symphonies are 
2 pair; the one “ serious,’ though not tragic, and the other unquestionably 
comic. The parallel may even be pushed as far as to include the contrast 
between the works in each pair. Brahms’s C minor Symphony is, like 
Beethoven’s in the same key, a powerfully emotional work with an exception- 
ally dramatic transition to a triumphant finale. And his D major Symphony 
is, like Beethoven’s “‘ Pastorale,’”’ full of happiness and sunshine, in every way 
sharply contrasted with its predecessor. Here, however, the analogy ends, 
for while Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is decidedly of smaller range of 
feeling and in an intentionally lighter style than its companion, Brahms’s D 
major Symphony is, if anything, on a larger scale than his C minor. It is, 
measured by the clock, the longest of his four symphonies, and its first move- 
ment is-one of the few perfectly constructed examples that can be compared 
in length to that of Beethoven’s “ Eroica.”’ 


ALLEGRO NON TROPPO. 


It begins quietly with a broad theme for horns and wood-wind, punctuated 
by a very important figure in the basses— 


Horns. 
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Second 


Subject. 


II 


The continuation of this broadens out into a mysterious passage in which the 
violins enter quietly and expand figure (a) into a strange sequence that falls 
slowly as the tone-colour darkens; till the solemn trombones enter with quiet 
minor chords and rolling drums, while a few wind instruments utter figure (a) 
like a plaintive question. The question is soon answered as the music closes 
in the major, and figure (a) becomes a new theme (e¢)— 


ogres ete 


a gieehiere asco 


The solemn, quiet, pastoral character of the opening, with its mysteriously 











romantic continuation, thus gives place to a mood of daylight activity that 
speedily works to a climax. Figure (a), with (b) diminished (1.e. in shorter 
notes) is vigorously developed by the full orchestra (except the trombones, 
which for the rest of the exposition are reserved for a single crash). This 
short tutti leads to a diminished version of (a) which, in conjunction with (b) 
diminished, becomes a playful sequence— 
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—which after modulating rapidly leads through some sustained chromatic 
chords to the second subject. This begins with a large cantabile melody in 
F sharp minor (accompanied by (b) diminished)— 
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Like all classical composers, Brahms here, as at the beginning, disturbs the 
complacency of his contemporaries by continuing his melody on an unexpectedly 
large scale. There are fully twenty bars of it before we reach a counter- 
statement, and the counter-statement pursues a different course, leading to the 
dominant, A major, the normal key for the second subject. To this key the 
whole remainder of the exposition is accordingly confined with a strictness 
that preserves the balance after the foreign key of No. 4 and the rich modu- 
lations that followed it. The group of short and independent themes that are 


ment. 
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now given in A major may be described without quotation, as they do not 
occur in other contexts. First, there is an energetic theme in dotted quavers, 
with its short phrases that leap over two octaves repeated at cross accents. 
Then follows a still more lively theme (partly derived from a new diminution 
of (a) in quavers and semiquavers) also very terse, and grouped in sequences 
across the rhythin of the bars. 

This culminates in the single crash of trombones referred to above; and 
now follows a great expanse of impressive sequence in dialogue between basses 
and violins with an energetic syncopated rhythm in the inner parts— 


PPprr ere 


ww, 
Twenty bars of this lead through a stirring climax to a sudden piano; and 
No. 4 re-appears in A major with a gay triplet accompaniment for the flute. 
After eight bars this is given in an expanded counter-statement with beautiful 
modulations and changed parts, the wind instruments having the melody and 
the violins a new triplet accompaniment. The close is expanded in a sequence 
that leads exquisitely neatly in the first instance to the repeat of the exposition 

Develop- from the beginning, and in the second instance to the development, which 

begins in F major with No. 1. Figure (c) becomes expanded into— 





This is treated in modulating sequences (the basses imitating the upper parts) 
until C minor is reached, and figure (d) (see last four bars of No. 1) is treated 
in regular fugue, with several new figures for counter-subjects unnecessary to 
quote here. As the excitement grows and the steps become closer, the trom- 
bones give a note of warning and then enter with figure (a) in angry dialogue 
and harsh dissonance. The magnificent series of modulations that ensues leads 
(with the diminished version of (a) as in No. 3, but fortissimo) to a grand 
climax, in which figure (b) is thundered out by the trombones, giving place to 
No. 2 and another new sequence of (a) which seems to rise plaintively from the 
darkness as the harmony reaches a dominant pedal on A, anticipating the 
return to the principal key. The harmony brightens, and figure (b) crashes 
out once more on the full orchestra, gradually approaching the harmony of 
D major. Suddenly the trumpets have it in that harmony, quite softly, while 
figure (a) is heard augmented (in notes of double length) in the violins and 
Recapitula~- basses. A few more bars lead us to the recapitulation of the first subject in the 


tion. 


original key. (Again the trombones have figure (a), greatly augmented)— 











It will be seen that No. 1 is now combined with the transition theme No. 2, 
and that the alternate phrases ((d), with its answer in the next eight bars) are 
richly accompanied with a flow of quavers. The strange expansion that 
followed in the exposition and led to that romantic passage with trombones 
and drums, now modulates in rising semitones and leads, with intense quiet 
and only a brief reference to its former sequel, almost directly to the second 
subject. 

This is recapitulated bar for bar as in the exposition, but all the scoring 
and accompaniments of the quiet parts are entirely changed. The first great 
cantabile (now given in B minor) has a fresh accompaniment in dialogue 
between strings and wind. The continuation, leading to D, is exactly tran- 
scribed, and there is no alteration in the vigorous tutti themes that follow, 
except that the drums are able to aid the trombones in the crash that begins 
the grand broad expanse in the middle of this section. In the brilliant piano 
close where the cantabile (No. 4) re-appears, the whole grouping of instruments 
is changed, the strings having the parts originally given to the wind, and 
vice versa. The coda begins with a great crescendo on the chord of B minor, 
with figure (b) on the whole orchestra. Figure (c) is given in an expanded 
form by the trumpets, and is taken up by the horn in a most remarkable and 
deeply expressive solo that will attract attention without being quoted here. 
Figure (e) may be heard floating through the accompaniment meanwhile. 
Then we settle down in a delightful easy-going passage, in which figures (a) 
and (b) are transformed into the following tune— 
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This leads to an equally leisurely passage in which the diminution of (@) and 
(b) as in No. 3 is built into square eight-bar phrases with other versions of (a). 
As this proceeds playfully the solemn bright tones of high trumpets bring in 
figure (b) softly; and this wonderful movement astonishes us, after its im- 
mense variety of material and power of development, by ending with as quiet 
a glow as that with which it began. 


ADAGIO NON TROPPO. 


That solemnity which gave life and reality to the sunny pastoral character 
of the quiet parts of the first movement, rises to the surface as the dominating 
characteristic in the slow movement. The opening melody is one of those 
strains whose rich variety we dub “ obscurity and complexity ”’ when our mood 
is to imagine that what we do not expect cannot be right. And yet, the irregular 
and continually expanding rhythm of this great melody ought not to puzzle . 
those who believe that Mozart always wrote in eight-bar rhythm, and who, . 
accordingly see nothing remarkable in the slow movement of Mozart’s G minor 
Quintet. It is never the complexity of Brahms that makes him difficult for 
us; it is simply his originality. And this slow movement is intensely original. 
Its complexities are easily disposed of by quoting its four principal themes— 
themes— 


Adagio non troppo. 
(2) 





This opening melody modulates to D major, and is then given by the violins 
in a counter-statement which, however, breaks off at the fourth bar. Figure (c) 
is taken up by the horn as the subject of a fugue, and answered by the oboes, 
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with austerely grotesque tone-colour, until the basses enter in the sub-dominant. 


The harmony becomes more and more romantic; till, with the solemn trom- 
bones to give warmth to the tone, figure (b) appears in the dominant and rises 
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Second to a climax. Then we fall into a lighter vein. In the dominant, with a change 
to 12/8 time appears a graceful syncopated theme, contrasting with what went 
before, as a second subject might contrast with a first. 


Subject. 





—which we naturally expect to remain in its key and round off this section 
Develop: formally. A child may say the word which makes history; and so this unpre- 
tending theme startles us by moving, with a rapid crescendo, into distant keys 
and blazing out in a stormy fugato with a counter-subject in flowing semi- 
quavers. (The whole sequel up to the return of the first theme in the tonic 
will be best described without quotations, as these would only isolate points in 
a continuous dramatic process.) The few rolls of drums and the short 
trombone chords complete the expression of power in this outburst. 
Then, as No. 11 subsides into broken phrases of three notes, while 
weird moans are heard in the brass instruments, the strings come soaring 
above with the first phrase of the first theme ((a) of No. 8) in G major. This 
is interrupted by a bar of agitated crescendo. Once more we hear that weird 
moaning in the trombones, with the fragments of No. 11 in the wood-wind. 
Again the first theme (a) appears, this time in the oboe, in E major. Then, 
in three amazing chromatic steps, the violins, clarinets, and flutes, in succession, 
‘ bring the theme round in one quiet bar and a half through A minor and B flat, 
; into B major. 


; me, The whole first theme now returns varied in triplets, thus— 











Peroration. 
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The continuation (after the ninth bar) is put in a new (sub-dominant) position 
and is, in compensation for this change, otherwise unvaried, except in tone- 
colour. It leads to a reference to the first fugato (No. 9) which makes a rapid 
crescendo, and then the full orchestra with the stately tread of trombones and 
drums bursts out in a grand florid sequence on figure (b)— 


se eine ome : 


Then we have No. 11 in the strings, imitated by the wood-wind and accom- 
panied by rolling drums. The music dies down; figure (a) returns in the 
highest region of wood-wind, and the violins carry it through falling 
sequences while the drums beat the triplet rhythm— 
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of No. 11. The clarinet dies away with the last low notes of the sequence, 





and the grand song closes with a bright, soft chord for the whole orchestra 
(except the trombones, which are always reserved for dramatic effects). 


ALLEGRETTO. 


The scherzo is one of Brahms’s best known movements. Like many well- 
known things it is not always remembered in its full variety and range, or we 
should hear less of its being ‘‘ too small for its place in a big symphony.” The 
answer to that is that in the first place the symphony would be much less great 
if it did not contain surprising contrasts of proportion and mood, and 
that in the second place the scherzo is larger than it looks. It is scored for 
small orchestra (without drums or any brass but the four horns), and begins 
with a simple melody on the oboe, with a luxurious pizzicato accompaniment 
in the violoncellos— 


‘Allegretto grazioso (quasi Andazitino). 
ee Emotes a= 
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(Note the direction guasi andantino ; a precaution against making this movement sound too small.) 








The second part of this tune grows out of the last two notes of the first. 
The Beethoven-Schubert alternations between major and minor, as the theme 
draws to a close, are the foundation of a surprise at the end of the movement, 
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Suddenly the time changes to 2/4 with bars as short as the 3/4 beats. The 
theme changes also, but only in pretence. 


Presto ma non assai (Jd = @) 





Our delightful first melody cannot escape recognition so easily. Perhaps 
when it springs up merrily in a freely inverted form it may call itself a new 
theme— 

















—hbut it soon returns to its other transformation (No. 14). However, when 
we hear this rhythm |?-*~+ It al~| in the wood-wind, recalling the 


original 3/4 slow time through the rapid tripping quavers of the Presto, we 
feel that we are returning to something which has never been really out of sight; 
and so Brahms not only harmonizes the original theme (No. 13) differently, 
but confines himself to its first four bars and turns figure (a) into the following 
basso ostinato— 








—which is repeated, crescendo, for eleven bars while the wind instruments 
make loud comments in phrases of their own. This dies away in an unex- 
pectedly solemn little close in E major; and then, with delicious effrontery 
the strings run with the triplet figure of No. 16 to A major, the most un- 
orthodox possible key for an important point in the structure of a movement 
in G. Here we have a new version of No. 15 in 3/8 time. 








This soon leads to C major, where, allowing for the new rhythm, matters 
proceed as they did on the first appearance of No. 15. The preparations for 
the return of the original theme are, however, modified, and it calmly returns 
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in the remote key of F sharp major, on the strings, who now retain it to the 
end. Its second clause (figure (b)) is given in B major with a peculiarly 
happy turn that brings us easily into a position where the second part can 
follow in the original key. From this point there is no further change till we 
come to those alternations between major and minor at the close. Here a 
new figure appears in all the upper strings (giving rise to a beautiful bit of 
free inverted imitation in the wind)— 
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——thus giving an unexpected warmth and tenderness of tone to the graceful 
movement, before the oboes and other wind instruments bring it to an end 
with its first figure, crowned by a quiet cadence in the strings. 


FINALE. 


The finale, though it has an even greater number of themes which are 
all richly developed, does not need as much illustration as the first and second 
movements, except for one subtle passage in the middle. The first 
theme is a flowing melody of which the first figure (a) is used as an accom- 
paniment in any number of different contexts, while the second (b) forms a 
basso ostinato to the rest of the theme, as the following extract indicates— 


Allegro con spirito. 


Leon Bell 





A subsidiary appears in the dominant— 


» Pee 


The subsequent developments are quite easy to follow, though Brahms never 
loses either his inexhaustible variety of proportion or his wealth of subsidiary 


Second 
Subject. 
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figures. Among these we may note the following version of No. 20, augmented 
by being broken up— 





ot i 
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21. 


—as it occurs some way on in the tutti that crashes with Haydnesque high 
spirits into the quiet ruminating continuation of the first theme. Then comes 
a dramatic event. The clarinet suddenly swells out above the bustle of the 
orchestra with the utmost vehemence in an impassioned passage in F major. 
This is taken up by other instruments and expanded more quietly in A major, 
the orthodox dominant for the second subject, which enters accordingly with 
the following broad melody— 





This also is followed by several subsidiaries that need not be quoted. The 
most important of these is a new derivative of (a) that leads to some extremely 
brilliant scale passages for wind with pizzicato strings, which I quote here for 
a reason that will appear later— 














After some stirring syncopated chords we have a short, lively, snapping 
cadence-subject that quickly calms down and leads playfully back to the first 
theme in the tonic. This finale is undoubtedly the great-grandson of that of 
Haydn’s second “ Salomon” Symphony, where we find in just the same part 
of the movement a very similar series of whirling scales in terms of an earlier 
orchestral language, followed by a snapping cadence-subject in terms nearly as 
modern as Brahms’s. Unlike Tennyson, Brahms, who to the last years of his 


Develop- 


ment. 
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life used to puzzle the Superior Person by studying the quartets of Haydn, 
was glad to acknowledge such ancestry, which has no more to do with 
plagiarism than originality has to do with freedom from the restrictions of 
good sense and taste. When this Symphony was plundered in its turn by a 
friend, Brahms met the composer’s apologies with words to this effect: “ One 
of the stupidest topics of the noodles is plagiarism. Your theme is one of 
your freshest and most attractive ideas; the thing it resembles in my symphony 
is a mere accidental accessory.” 

With the development of this finale we come to the most profound passage 
in the symphony. At first, events are normal, though the treatment is very 
ingenious. The first theme, No. 19, leaves the tonic at the fourth bar, the 
last notes of which pass through various keys in rapid dialogue, till the 
dominant of F sharp minor is reached and the theme (a, b) is freely inverted, 
and the result treated and diminished in quaint combinations, thus— 





The close, in C sharp minor, is followed by the bursting in of No. 20, forte, 
followed by its other version, No. 21, in B minor. This is worked to a climax 
which is marked by the entry of the trombones for the first time since the slow 
movement. (In all Brahms’s orchestral works the listener will find it interest- 
ing to watch the trombones or, where they are not used, the trumpets and drums, 
or other instruments useful in a climax. No composer, not even Beethoven 
himself, is more careful that Brahms to organize his resources with power in 
reserve. ) 

Now we come to the quintessence of Brahms. The main group (a, b) 
is transformed into an apparently new idea— 


ee 
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(Like all things that Brahms marks tranquillo, this passage has a peculiar 
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atmosphere of tenderness and mystery, not unlike that which characterizes all 
passages marked cantabile in Beethoven.) 

A change to B flat minor brings back No. 20 plaintively in the oboe, but 
we at once return to F sharp, and this new transformation, No. 25, modulates 
(sempre pit tranquillo) through A and C, with increasing breadth and calm. 
Again No. 20 appears, but this time it is in solemn augmentation given out 
softly by the trombones, while the violins fall slowly with a legato tremolo. 
The original key is reached in darkness, and the cold unison of the first theme 
meets us like the grey daylight on a western cloud-bank opposite the sunrise. 
Recapitula- The recapitulation is regular, except that Brahms with quiet humour 
tion. inverts the subsidiary, No. 20, bodily with all its accompaniments, and shortens 

the big tutti, varying its scoring and making it plunge straight into the second 

subject. This is given in the tonic with no alteration whatever; broad melody, 

subsidiaries, whirling scales, and Haydn’s snapping cadence-figure which rushes 

immediately into the coda. This begins in the minor with a new version of 
Coda. the second subject on the trombones, which have rested since their solemn 
words in the development, but which have now come to stay and sanction 
the glorious triumph that is to follow— 
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This transformation, beginning in darkness, becomes jubilant and bright, and 


gives way suddenly to an exciting combination of the figure of the second 
subject (No. 22) with that of the mysterious tranquillo development (No. 25)— 





Then the initial figures (a, b) are worked up in a tremendous dialogue between 
strings and trombones. The music broadens enormously, and at what appears 
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to be the height of the climax we are startled by the appearance in the full 
orchestra of the whirling scale-figure, (No. 23) punctuated by silent half-bars 
that take our breath away. Nor is this the crowning point of the movement. 
The main figure (d) of the second subject is turned into a flourish of trumpets’ 
on their highest notes. And perhaps the sustained blast of the trombones 
during the penultimate staccato chords of the rest of the orchestra is the most 
surprising effect of all in a coda which is probably the greatest brilliant climax 
in instrumental music since Beethoven. 
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PROGRAMMES. 


(Subject to alteration.) 


THIRD CONCERT, 27th November. 





OveRTURE—“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ~- Mendelssohn 
VIOLIN CONCERTO - - - Sibelius 
Two Movements from the Symphonie Espagnole, 

for Violin and Orchestra - - - Lazio 
SYMPHONY in B flat (4th London Symphony) - Haydn 


Violinist—Mr E. WHITFIELD. 


FOURTH CONCERT, 11th December. 


OVERTURE—‘' Manfred” - - . - Schumann 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO - - - - D, F. Tovey 
First CONCERTO, Op. 15, with Beethoven’s Cadenza, Beethoven 
OvERTURE—‘ The Ruler of the Spirits” - - Weber 


Solo Pianist—PrRorressoR TOVEY. 


FIFTH CONCERT, 2oth January. 


THIRD SYMPHONY - - - - Brahms 

NOCTURNES - - : - Debussy 

OvERTURE—“ The Conspiracy of Wives ” - Schubert 

‘Te ROUET D’OMPHALE ” - - - Saint-Saéns 
Vocalist— 


SIXTH CONCERT, 12th February. 


ORCHESTRAL DANCES - : - - Mozart 
FLUTE SONATA - - : - - General Reid 
SYMPHONIC POEM - - . - P. Della Torre 
(Conducted by the Composer. ) 
Concerto for Flute and Harp~ - - - Mozart 
FourTH SYMPHONY is - - ; Brahms 
Flute— 
Harp— 

SEVENTH CONCERT, 26th February. 
OvERTURE—“ Fidelio” - - - - Beethoven 
DouBLE CONCERTO . - . . Delius 
DouBLE CONCERTO - - - : Brahms 
Su1TE PIEDMONTESE - : : -  Sinigagha 


Violinist—Miss MAY HARRISON. 
Violoncellist—Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


EIGHTH CONCERT, 12th March. 


FuGAL OVERTURE - - - - - Flolst 
SYMPHONY - - - - - - D. Ff Tovey 
BALLET SUITE . . - - - Glazounow 
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THIRD CONCERT 


USHER HALL, THURSDAY, 27TH NOVEMBER 1924 
at 8 p.m. 


Violinist 


Mr E, WHITFIELD 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—Mr WATT JUPP 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE to A Midsummer Night's Dream - - Mendelssohn 


2. ANDANTE AND FINALE from Symphonie Espagnole - Lalo 


Solo Violin—Mr E. WHITFIELD. 


3. SAPPHO, Prelude for Orchestra - : - Granville Bantock 





4. CONCERTO for Violin, with Orchestra, Op. 47, - : Sibelius 


Solo Violin—Mr E. WHITFIELD. 


5. SYMPHONY in B flat (Salomon No. 8; chronologically No. 98), Haydn 


NOTE. 


Mendelssohn’s Overture to A Midsummer Nights Dream 
was on the programme for this Third Concert, and the line of 
argument in my analysis planned, before I had any inkling that 
the play was to be given, with Mendelssohn’s music, by Mr Henry 
Baynton’s Shakespearean Company at this time. No worse dis- 
service to music and literature could be rendered than to point at 
Mr Henry Baynton’s work my general diatribe at the condition of 
stage music in Great Britain. 1 have not had the opportunity of 
enjoying his production of A Midsummer Nights Dream, and 
cannot therefore guess how far he has been able to advance in 
the inclusion of the finer details of Mendelssohn’s music. With 
others of his Shakespearean productions I have enjoyed myself 
unreservedly, and with a disposition to learn rather than to 
criticise, 

The general lines of my argument remain untouched. The 
British play-goer is not the British concert-goer. Our theatre 
orchestras are a third of the size necessary for classical orchestra- 
tion. The public interest in music, as in other intellectual affairs, 
will be roused to contribute money for buildings, but does not 
realise that the hard work which results in evanescent (though 
immortal) sounds, needs just as hard cash as the work that results 
in piles of brick and stone. With proper proofs of interest in music 
as the work of musicians who must live, Edinburgh could easily 
support the Reid Orchestra and at least three adequate theatre 
orchestras that would not need to live by taking in each other’s 
washing. 


Der ft. 
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I. OVERTURE to A Midsummer Nights Dream - - Mendelssohn 


About ten years ago great admiration, stimulated by some friendly con- 
_ troversy, was excited by a performance of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which the setting was neither the realistic illusion theatre of our 
intellectual nonage, nor the austere endeavour of the Elizabethan Stage Society 
to get Shakespeare’s half-open-air circus under the roof of a modern London 
play-house. The setting was entirely modern, and perhaps best classified as 
“ expressionistic.” There was no nonsense about it, and not even Shakespeare’s 
poetry (to say nothing of his verse) was sacrificed. The fairies, whose repre- 
sentation was the most heterodox feature of this distinguished production, had 
not only golden clothing but golden faces and hands ; and the effect was by no 
means unfairylike ; indeed it was an excellent stimulus to the imagination of an 
audience that must always be severely strained by the necessity of having to 
accept as fairies a troupe of actors whose dimensions are reckoned in irreducible 
feet instead of elastic inches. (Oberon and Titania are, of course, full size; but 
Master Cobweb is supposed, by Bottom, who knew a thing or two, to be in 
danger of getting himself soused with honey from the hag of a bee, while the 
stature of Puck varies from that of a treacherous three-legged stool to something 
small enough to escape notice in a punch-bowl till his mischief has made the 
drinker sputter.) 

New music was composed for this production, for it was agreed on all hands 
that in the circumstances Mendelssohn’s music would not do. Now this opinion 
represents a kind of dogmatism that must be firmly and categorically met by 
statements far more dogmatic in form. For any conceivable production of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream Mendelssohn’s music will “do” exactly as well as 
Shakespeare’s poetry. 1 am ready to shock every popular taste by my opinions 
on the weak points in #/jah,; but the sifting of good from bad in the voluminous 
output of a spoilt man of genius is not a task that can be entrusted to snobs ; 
nor can it be simplified by assuming that every turn of phrase which is familiar 
to us in the bad works is intrinsically bad wherever it occurs, There are three 
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sufficient reasons why, until we possess a musical civilisation in Great Britain, 
Mendelssohn’s music will not “do”; first, because (apart from the rising genera- 
tion of opera-goers) the British play-goer is trained to treat music and musicians 
as the dirt beneath his feet ; second, because no British non-operatic theatre- 
orchestra is a third of the size necessary for a decent performance of mature 
classical orchestration ; and last, because, doubtless with exceptions that it 
would be invidious to name, the British actor manager is more impenetrably 


ignorant of music than any reputable musician has ever dared to be ignorant of 
literature and drama. 


As to Mendelssohn’s music to A Mzdsummer Nights Dream, let us take it 
at its most bedraggled and humiliated moment. Neither the greatest music nor 
the greatest poetry in the world was ever meant to stand the strain that custom 
has put upon Ze Wedding March. It has stood the strain remarkably well, 
and would have suffered no strain at all if performances of it had been restricted 
by law to the exact full orchestra for which Mendelssohn composed it. It is 
festive and regal, and, to all appearance, quite unromantic. It precisely suits 
Duke Theseus and his Hippolyta, who are neither more romantic nor younger 
than any favourable specimen of an Elizabethan Lord of the Manor with his 
Lady ; and the wit of man has never devised a less banal third term between 
Fairyland and the efforts of Bottom’s troupe. Now, how many people, even 
among music-lovers, know why the Wedding March, being in C major, begins 
with a plunge into E minor? The reason is that after Theseus breaks up the 
Bergomask dance, with the speech beginning, “The iron tongue of midnight 
hath told twelve,” and continuing, “ Sweet friends, to bed, ’tis almost fairy-time,” 
the March is resumed as the Court makes its exit; and the music fades into 
distance until the E minor opening phrase resolves itself into the. fairy-theme of 
the Overture when the torchlights are gone and Puck and the fairies appear. 
Only an experienced opera-company can time such things efficiently ; and still 
more hopelessly out of reach of the British stage is the wonderful music scattered 
through the dialogues in the forest scenes. The trouble is not that our actor- 
managers do not want music ; on the contrary, their custom has often been to 
demand an almost operatic continuity of musical gutter-scrapings. But until the 
British Empire has got rid of its tradition that to be musical is to be illiterate, 
and that the dignity of literature accordingly depends on being unmusical, we 


shall do well to confine our case against Mendelssohn to works which we are in 
a position to criticise intelligently. 


The composition of the Overture to 4d Midsummer Night's Dream occupied 
Mendelssohn for a year, during which he attained the age of seventeen. The 
rest of the incidental music was written four years before his death, and in that 
music Mendelssohn has recovered the unperturbed instincts of his boyhood. I 
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shall therefore not scruple to cite from the later music such passages as give a 
dramatic interpretation to features in the Overture. 
The first theme— 


























obviously represents the fairies : but we may begin to form an idea of how com- ° 
pletely Mendelssohn anticipated the musical psychology of Wagner when we 
find that the serenely mysterious opening chords were turned by Mendelssohn 
into faint discords with an ophicleide (of which more anon) yawning below, 
when Titania awoke to fall in love with the ass-headed Bottom. 

Another mysterious chord that occasionally interrupts the fairies’ dance— 





is not over-familiar, even in more recent harmonic styles, and (though easily 
explained by classical theory) was far beyond the scope of any of Mendelssohn’s 
contemporaries. (Beethoven was still writing his last quartets in 1826.) 

The world of festive daylight bursts abruptly into the Dream— 
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Through the ensuing triumphant strains a strange bellowing tone, bovine 
rather than brazen, may be heard. It is the voice of the ophicleide, literally as 
well as Shakespearianly, the Bottom of the brass instruments as known in 1826. 
Composers were already beginning to feel that three trombones could not 
by themselves produce a harmony that was essentially more than a group 
of middle parts. The first bass instrument used to supply the want was 
the serpent, an S-shaped wooden affair with holes, of which we have a specimen 
in the Reid Museum. Presumably this is what Mendelssohn first wrote for 
here, for he still uses it in S¢ Pau. But by the time this Overture was 
published (the parts in 1832, the score in 1835), the serpent had been improved 
into a brass instrument furnished with keys, and the pundits of Kneller Hall 
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(after consultation, no doubt, with the Professors of Greek at the four Scottish 
and principal European Universities) had translated the words “Keyed 
Serpent” into ‘“Ophicleide.” Even in its improved form the instrument was a 
ridiculous bass for any sober harmony of trombones, and Berlioz lived long 
enough to direct that in all later editions of his works it should -be replaced by 
the bass tuba; (a situation summarised half a century later by the poet Lewis 
Carroll who, far from writing nonsense, obviously referred to Berlioz in saying 


‘“‘ He thought he saw a rattlesnake which questioned him in Greek ; 
And when he looked again, it was the middle of next week ”). 


It would accordingly be the height of researcher’s folly to hunt up genuine 
serpents and ophicleides for performances of St Paul and Elyah. But for 
A Midsummer Nights Dream the ophicleide is essential: the tuba can no 
more replace it than Philostrate, Duke Theseus himself, or an efficient and 
conscientious police-sergeant could replace Bottom. Meanwhile the sports- 
manship of certain members of the Reid Orchestra has resulted in the dis- 
covery of a genuine ophicleide, which may perhaps be got into working order in 
time for the present occasion. There is no more overwhelming proof of the boy 
Mendelssohn’s genius than his one perfect use of this hopeless failure among 
would-be orchestral instruments. 

The ophicleide soon asserts itself in an impudent proleptic plagiarism from 
Rachmaninoff’s celebrated Prelude in C sharp minor (“this prophecy shall 
Merlin make, for I live before his time,’ as the Fool said in Kzmg Lear). The 
music proceeds in orthodox sonata form to B major, the dominant, and subsides 
into a placid Second Subject which may safely typify Hermia and Helena— 
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Modern criticism has discovered this to be somewhat school-girlish; which is 
precisely true of Hermia and Helena, and is essential to their charm. The horns 
of Elfland, not too faintly blowing, alternate with a suave cadence— 

















which grows in girlish enthusiasm until the climax is overtopped by less elegant 
strains— 

















Many a talented boy besides Mendelssohn would have enjoyed devising a 
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musical suggestion of Bottom’s ass’s head ; but who else would, seventeen years 
before writing the rest of the music, have noticed even the existence of his 
Bergomask Dance and seized the opportunity of incorporating the human 
aspirations of the whole troupe by combining the two ideas? One of the marks 
of mature genius is that, within the hypothesis of its art-forms, it is never 
inattentive. Not*all things are relevant to its attention, and it would be useless 
to urge the authority of Shakespeare in support of any claims Czecho-Slovakia 
might urge upon the League of Nations to obtain command of the sea. So we 
should not find Mendelssohn’s accuracy impugnable by the discovery that the 
true Bergomask Dance is not in rhythms of the Bourrée type (as Mendelssohn 
has it), but is really more closely allied to the Pavane. This discovery, by the 
way, is a pure fiction of my own; but plenty of music has been written or 
compiled for Shakespeare on the lines of such scholarship without the slightest 
attention to dramatic moods and situations; as if poor Bottom and _ his 
colleagues were more likely to know the correct meaning of “ Bergomask” than 
the correct meaning (than which nothing was further from their seraphically 
innocent thoughts) of “there we may rehearse more obscenely and courageously.” 

After the Bergomask Dance the hunting-horns of Theseus make a triumph- 
ant end, upon which the fairy themes return suddenly, and a wonderful 
Development takes us deep into the darkening forest, where sudden sounds, at 
first startling, grow fainter, and more terrifying the fainter they grow; until at 
last, with the cadence of Ex. 5 in a mournful minor key, poor Hermia, “ never 
so weary, never so in woe,” lies down exhausted to sleep on the ground. 
(I could have sworn that this passage is used in the incidental music at those 


words; but the probability of such a use has deceived me, and I find that 


Mendelssohn has other threads in hand at that point.) 

A soft light shines over the last minor chord. It is the first of the 
four fairy harmonies; and the ensuing recapitulation, very regular in form, 
is full of wonderful new sounds, (Indeed, throughout the whole.Overture there 
is not a bar of merely conventional, hardly even of normal, orchestration, though 
every first principle is beautifully illustrated.) The outburst of Ex. 3 is 
omitted, as it is bound to recur, now in the tonic, at the end of the Second 
Subject after the Bergomask Dance. The Coda is, of course, devoted to 
the return of the fairies, with their blessing upon the House of Theseus 
and Hippolyta. But who would have thought that the brilliant tutti-outburst 
of Ex. 2 was going to be transformed into a poetic reminiscence of the 
Mermaids’ Chorus in Weber’s Oderon (which had just been produced when 
Mendelssohn was finishing this Overture)? Mendelssohn had no very strong 
memory for the origin of his melodic ideas ; but plagiarism is objectionable only 
when the plagiarist can neither remember nor rediscover the point of his 
original: and this final inspiration of the M/zdsummer Nights Dream Overture 
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is as far above Weber's Mermaids’ Chorus as the fairies of Shanvspente are 
above the fairies of Planché. 

The Overture ends with its four opening chords. The fact that the 
final drum-roll is not on the bass-note is one of the most consummate subtleties 
to be found in any orchestration; and the chords are otherwise more softly 
scored than those of the opening. : 

A few years after Mendelssohn had written this Overture he was travelling 
in Italy, and, at a party where all the talent and fashion were gathered - 
together, was drawn into a lively discussion of a Shakespearean revival—if 
“revival” is the term for something that nobody concerned had ever heard of 
before. The play in question was called /7 Sonno d’una Notte di Mezzastate, 
and was “all about the doings of witches. In it occurred the stale device ofa 
play within the play, and this internal play was full of anachronisms and 
infantilities”: whereupon, writes Mendelssohn, “all the ladies joined in and 
advised me not to read it on any account.” 


Il. ANDANTE AND FINALE from Symphonie Espagnole : Lalo 


Solo Violin—Mr E. WHITFIELD. 


III. SAPPHO, Prelude for Orchestra Granville hantock 


It is not necessary to the coherent effect of this Prelude that we should 
know the songs which it is designed to introduce; but it can never be super- 
fluous to produce authentic evidence of a composer’s meaning ; and so I retain 
here the notes I made when Miss Denne Parker sang the whole set of nine 
songs with the Reid Orchestra in 1921. | 

There are any number of technical methods of setting words to music: and, 
until the thing has been done, there is no means of knowing whether the method 
is right. When the method is demonstrably correct or ingenious we may never- 
theless feel that we might prefer or think of other methods. When the words 
are great poetry this feeling is very likely to disturb us. But when the music is 
worthy of great poetry we have no leisure to attend to anything else. Great 
music has often idealised very inferior poetry, turning false sentiment into the 
truths the poetaster was misquoting: and if the composer can ignore the 
imperfections of the poet, so can we. The composer’s ideas are realities 
suggested by the words and adequately expressed by him. If the words and 
the music are alike great, so much the better: nor is there anything to prevent 
several totally different musical settings being alike perfect compositions of the 
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same poem. No two people ever see the same rainbow, and no. two people 
ever read the same poem: but the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of 
reflection, and where the eye receives the light it receives a complete rainbow. 
Now there is this phenomenon about a great musical setting of a great poem :— 
that the better you know the music the less conscious are you of anything 
extraneous to the words. The whole resources of the composer’s art seem to 
pour themselves into the words, which become vivid not by mere. process of 
illustration but by a peculiar and direct intensifying force. Nor need this 
depend on the selection the composer makes of the possible aspects and 
elements of the poem. Both Schubert and Brahms, for instance, show a vivid 
sense of the form of the poem: so that if you know the poem first through their 
music no great surprise awaits you when you afterwards read the poem without 
the music. On the other hand you might know the greatest things in Handel’s 
Samson by heart (and they are very great indeed) without ever tracing either 
the original metres of Milton’s Samson Agonistes or the mess Handel’s librettist 
has made in his adaptation of it. Nor would you easily guess from Bantock’s 
music how much poetic form Mrs Bantock has preserved in her text. But 
the music gives the words so directly and forcibly that except for the orchestral 
prelude there might seem to be nothing to say here but to present the words 
and recommend the listener to follow them. This excellent advice certainly 
cannot mislead the listener: but it does not tell him everything. You may have 
a wonderful capacity for reading lyric poetry with a vivid idea of its force: but 
I question whether any reader except Bantock ever realised, for example, that 
when Sappho said of Atthis, “Thou art nought to me,” she said it twice with 
fury and then, saying it a third time, her voice failed and betrayed her. 

This is no demonstrably correct or ingenious method of setting words :—it 
leaves no room for other possibilities. Other possibilities may become such 
realities in other great settings of the poem: but we know nothing of them 
while we listen to this. It is the truth: and each of these nine vocal 
pieces embodies an idea of this order of reality. The forms are completely 
free; in the Hymn to Aphrodite it is appropriate that the first stanza of invoca- 
tion should be reproduced at the end ; accordingly this number ends in the key 
in which it began: and so does the tiny Evening Song: otherwise the opening 
key of each number (including the Prelude) is merely its most convenient 
harmonic starting-point. There is only one way by. which a composer can 
arrive at such settings as these compositions of Bantock. It cannot be done by 
illustrating the words. Sometimes a phrase will be graphically illustrated, as 
for instance (in the Hymn to Aphrodite), “ Beautiful, fleet thy sparrows drew thee 
hither”: sometimes a word which many a composer would regard as highly 
coloured will be left without change of tone, as (in No. II.) “ Scornful wert thou, 
none like to thee,” Bantock has no safe and ingenious method: he understands 
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Sappho herself. Her imagery implies illustration: her passion must be sung, 
not merely orchestrated. 

It is enough, and not too much, to say of these compositions that they can 
inspire a British music-lover with the direct conviction that Sappho’s poetry is 
among the greatest things in art. 

I will now leave the rest to the text, giving first in the following nine 
quotations the principal themes in the Prelude which are used in the songs, with 
the words which they foreshadow. This list does not include more detailed 
allusions— 


No. 1— 
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No. 2— 




















No. V. “ Fatal creature, bitter-sweet, yea, Eros shakes my soul.” 


[For the inner trumpet-part compare Ex. 8.] 








No. VI. “ Dare I to love thee,” 


cI 


No. 6— 





No. IV. Instrumental passage preceding and illustrating, “Ah! a hue 
as honey pale o’erspreads thy cheek.” 





No. VI. “Sight have I none nor hearing,” etc. 


No..8— 
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Last two bats= No. VII. “ Death is evil,—the Gods have so judged,” etc. 





No. VII. “ Delicate Adonis is dying,” ete. 
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IV. CONCERTO for Violin, with Orchestra, Op. 47. - : Sibelius 


Solo Violin—Mr E. WHITFIELD. 


Allegro moderato. 
Adagio di molto. 


Allegro, ma non tanto. 


Perhaps the Violin Concerto of Sibelius has not yet had time to become 
popular: but I can see no reason why it should not soon take place with the 
Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn and the G minor Concerto of Max Bruch as 
one of the three most attractive concertos ever written. Personally I am 
impelled to place it above those two famous works, nor do I think that my 
present enjoyment of it will wear out. Of course the great concerto-form of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms is another story; instead of being lighter than 
symphonic form, it is perhaps the most subtle and certainly the most misunder- 
stood art-form in all music. But in the easier and looser concerto-forms 
invented by Mendelssohn and Schumann I have not met with a more original, 
a more masterly, and a more exhilarating work than the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto. Like all Sibelius’s more important works, its outlines are huge and 
Simple; and if a timely glance at an atlas had not reminded me that Finland is 
mostly flat and water-logged with lakes, I should doubtless have said that “his 
forms are hewn out of the rocks of his native and Nordic mountains.” The 
composer to whose style the word “ lapidary” (lapzdarisch) was first applied by 
the orthodoxy of the ‘nineties is Bruckner; and if the best work of Sibelius 
suggests anything else in music, it suggests a Bruckner gifted with an easy 
mastery and the spirit of a Polar explorer. Strange to say, the results are of 
no inordinate length. Sibelius, unlike Bruckner, has an instinct which saves 
him from misapplving the classical sonata-forms to a music that moves at quite 
a different pace; he does not design motor-cars with a box-seat for the driver, 
nor does he build reinforced concrete sky-scrapers in the style of the Parthenon. 
There is plenty of sonata-form in his works, but it is not a nuisance to him as it 
was to Bruckner, nor, on the other hand, is he, like Bruckner, at a loss when 
he diverges from it. The real problems of musical form are always, in the last 
resort, problems of movement; and Sibelius has his own special sense of move- 
ment which delivers him from the need of Bruckner’s desperate and dangerous 
gesture of “I pause for a reply.” It gives him complete command of the 
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arts of rousing expectation and of slow gradation to a climax. He does not 
aim at the time-scale of classical sonata-forms, and therefore is not liable to the 
difficulties of those composers who are not conscious that the time-scale has 
something to do with the effect of the musical events that are to happen in it. 
One of Sibelius’s most famous and successful devices is that of building up a 
symphonic finale out of broken figures that come together (like the Vision of 
Dry Bones) into a broad melody only by way of supreme climax at the end. 
(Very clever critics have been known to discover that this form lacks the 
eventful variety of the classical symphonic finale). But the acid test comes 
when the inventor of so effective a device has to write a finale where it will not 
work ; as, for instance, in a violin concerto, where it is impossible to ask a solo 
violin to live upon scraps for three-quarters of the finale, and then to dominate 
the full orchestra by giving its celebrated imitation (on one string) of the three 
trombones at the end of the Tannhauser Overture. Hence there is nothing 
of the kind in the Finale of this Violin Concerto: the characteristic “lapidary ” 
vastness is achieved by equally drastic simplicities, accurately to the purpose. 


The first theme is a ruminating melody given out by the solo violin— 


























Nothing is more characteristic of Sibelius than the austerely diatonic dissonance 
of the first note, with its rhythmic position just as far off the main beat as its 
harmonic position is off the chord. I mark (with (a), (6) two figures 
that are used in other combinations ; but a detailed analysis, though interesting 
to a student, is unnecessary for the enjoyment on a first hearing of a work which 
is always lucid, and never more so than in its most original features. 

The violin works its melody up to an impassioned climax ending in a 
cadenza; and, without any transition passage, the orchestra announces the 
Second Subject, in B flat and 6/4 time— 











From this arises an allied figure, to which the solo violin adds an important 
comment in 4/4 time. We shall find that the style of Sibelius is nowhere more 
distinguished than in its novel and yet inevitable cross-rhythms— 
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The violin brings this meditatively to a close in B flat minor, and then the 
“ orchestra breaks out grimly with a new theme— 



































which, however, is punctuated by fierce accents, and it ends in a low-pitched 
crescendo, which leads to a despairing cadence theme— 


Eb 




















When this has died slowly away in utter darkness, the violin re-enters and 
(while the basses continue to hold B flat) changes the key to G minor. An 
allusion to the main theme (Ex. 1) turns unexpectedly towards A minor, which 
key is affirmed in an angry gesture from the orchestra. And now the violin 
plays a highly developed cadenza, modulating widely and working out the main 
figures of Ex. I in an admirable style of extemporisation governed by organic 
life. It returns to G minor, and in that key a Recapitulation begins, with the 
main theme (Ex. 1) in the bassoon. The violin resumes it with the second 
phrase. When, at the climax of this solo, the orchestra intervenes, it is in order 
to start a new and impassioned development with rich modulations, the main 
theme being welded to a new figure (7) which develops a life of its own— ) 














At the climax, in B major, trombones thunder out the despairing notes marked 
(/) in Ex.6; and then phrases from the middle of the Second Subject (Ex. 3) 
build themselves up, in combination with the solo violin, reaching a climax of 
tenderness in the key of D major, our tonic, which darkens to the minor, The 
violin solo has settled into a long trill, beneath which the theme is mournfully 
pulsating away. Suddenly there is an uprush of energy, and the remaining 
themes (Ex. 4 and 5) enter zz exfenso with a brilliant counterpoint for the solo 
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The final theme (Ex. 6) gains its full meaning by the following bold 


violin. 
combination with Ex, 1— 


Ex. 8— 




















and thus brings the first movement to an end for which brilliance is an 


inadequate term 
The slow movement, after a wistful introduction — 
Ex. 9— 
Adega fe 
een ee 


settles down to a noble paragraph of melody for the solo violin— 














Ex 1o— 




















When this has come to its close, a dramatic interlude arises from the wistful 
The following specimen of Eurythmics— 


introductory figure. 


Ex. 1I— 
Pe ods #4, aS 
= ELLE an ose | 


shows what Sibelius can make practicable and natural in the way of cross- 

















rhythms. 
Soon the great main melody returns, this time in the orchestra, the solo 
violin having fine counterpoint until it resumes the melody in its last phrase 


after which a single line of coda suffices 
In less than fifty lines of full score the Finale achieves gigantic proportions 


and brilliant high spirits without banality. The form seems elementary, but the 
that is to say, there is no means of discovering how it 


spacing is Handelian ; 
has been achieved, 
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Only two themes need be quoted ; the main or rondo theme—evidently a 
Polonaise for polar bears— 


Ex. 12— 


























and the Second Subject, in a rhythm known to Couperin, Bach, and Handel as 
that of triple-time, with the “hemiole” as in a French Courante, but taken by 
Sibelius at a pace and with a swing altogether shocking to the eighteenth- 
century dancers of courantes. It depends on whether six is twice three or 
thrice two ; in other words, whether the time is 6/8 or 3/4, and Sibelius used it 
steadily throughout the middle movement of his Third Symphony— 


Ex. 13— 
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With this we can safely leave the Finale to dance the listener into Finland 
or whatever Fairyland Sibelius will have us attain. 


V. SYMPHONY in B FLAT (Salomon No. 8; chronologically 
No. 98), - - - - - - - Haydn 


Adagio, leading to Allegro. 
Adagio cantabile. 
MENUETTO. Allegro. 


FINALE, Presto, ending with Pit moderato. 


THE inexhaustible Haydn was no more an academic composer than Verdi, 
who once avowed “ I am not a learned composer, but I am a very experienced 
one.”” So was Haydn, but he was also a very learned composer, though our 
academic dogmas have taken this on trust and have carefully avoided facing 
the facts of his technique and form. His technique, by which I mean his 
handling of instruments and musical texture generally, shews deep traces of 
two disturbing causes often closely allied and much alike in some of their 
results; the first, a long experience of disappointment gradually turned to 
success in securing good, or at all events safe performances under bad con- 
ditions; and the second, a confirmed habit of composing at the pianoforte, 
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Until the orchestral works of Haydn’s middle period, the forty-odd symphonies 
written between 1771 and 1788, are accessible in full score, I have no means 
of tracing the presumably not abrupt change from the orchestration of the 
Esterhazy Symphonies (the first forty or so), where a crudely primitive treat- 
ment of the band as a whole alternates with positively appalling displays of 
virtuoso technique for individual instruments, to the orchestration of the Paris 
and London Symphonies, where the general orchestral tone and style is among 
the infinities of art where comparisons are irrelevant, whereas painful pre- 
cautions are taken to save solo passages from disaster. Thus, the theme of the 
firiale of his last symphony (performed at the preceding concert of this series) 
is obviously typical of the horn; but Haydn will not risk it on that instrument 
except once in a tutti. Yet at Esterhaz in 1765 he wrote a symphony with a 
quartet of horns, all four of which were to execute fireworks, compared with 
which Bach’s most elaborate writing would be easy. And nowadays a 
trumpeter or horn-player who wishes to play Bach must either have a special 
instrument constructed or develop his lip into a condition in which he can play 
nothing else. What is certain about Haydn’s work at Esterhaz is, that it was 
written for performance, that it was practised under conditions which literally 
enabled Haydn to ring his sitting-room bell for players to come and try experi- 
ments, and that it was satisfactorily performed. Such are the possibilities of 
an orchestra endowed on a living-wage-and-retiring-pension basis, even at a 
time when the art of orchestration was primitive. 

At Esterhaz, then, Haydn learned the utmost capacities of individual instru- 
ments, and made more rapid progress with them than with the orchestra as 
such. Strange to say, the one orchestral player in whom he never lost confi- 
dence in his later experiences was the leader of the violoncellos, for whom, in 
the accessible symphonies of all periods, Haydn writes important and often 
difficult solos. It is not strange that he should have been interested in the 
instrument, for it and a kind of gamba called the baryton were the instruments 
of Prince Esterhazy; but Haydn’s later experience of orchestras in the cold, 
hard world must have been different from Beethoven’s, for Beethoven invari- 
ably doubles his orchestral violoncello melodies by violas and uses the solo 
leader only once in all his works, the early Prometheus ballet. 

In saying that Haydn was not only an experienced but a learned composer, I 
have specially in mind the style and forms of this symphony. The Haydnesque 
animal spirits are moderated though not suppressed in the first movement by 
highly intellectual themes developed in ways which, though not actually more 
thoughtful, are more obviously so than usual. Haydn never lost his love of 
practical joking, from the day when he was expelled from the church choir for 
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cutting off the pig-tail of the boy in front of him (during Divine Service) to 
the day when (in 1792) he ‘‘ made the ladies scream ” by un unladylike bang 
in the Andante of the “ Surprise” Symphony (No. 94;-and No. 3 of these 
London Symphonies). But in the present Symphony all the surprises are in 
matters of harmonic, melodic and rhythmic interest; and not even the Great 
Bassoon Joke has time to-intrude. The first two phrases of the severely 
solemn and dark Introduction shew at once the kind of surprise we are now to 
have as a means of educating our sense of what to expect in music. My 
quotation includes the point : some of my later quotations will stop short of it. 








A third phrase leads back to the dominant of our main key, on which 
dominant the Introduction, scored for strings alone, pauses with gestures of 
imperious expectation. 

The Allegro turns out to be based on the same theme— 




















The sceptred pall of the Introduction has gone sweeping by, and solemn 
tragedy is now, perhaps, forgotten in spite of the theme remaining the same. 
But the high spirits are occupied in things of the mind; and Haydn does not 
even yield to his usual love of a cantabile melody. Late in the course of the 


Second Subject the vigorous tuttis are silenced for an exquisite appeal to finer 
sensibilities— 














the phrase taking a profound turn of harmony before it closes. 

The slow movement is one of Haydn’s broadest and gravest utterances. It 
might almost be called his Requiem for Mozart, the news of whose death had 
so deeply shocked him during his London visit. Nowhere in the latest works 
of Haydn or the earlier works of Beethoven can we find such accurate 
modelling of forms upon Mozart, as distinguished from mere reminiscences of 
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phrase and style. Reminiscences are there also, and, as is usual with reminis- 
cences, are looser in style than their originals—but only, in the present case, to 
achieve a point of their own by way of compensation. The style is more severe 
than the kind of Mozart-music that Haydn is thinking of. The main figure 
of the first theme is a devout phrase which Haydn afterwards used in his last 
great work, The Seasons, in the prayer which introduces the chorus in honour 


of Work. 














As for the Second Subject, the following comparison is emphatically not the 
kind of thing Brahms meant when he said that “ plagiarism is one of the 
stupidest topics of the noodles.” 












































As I have already hinted, and as the divergence of bars 5-6 shews, Haydn’s 
reminiscences of Mozart's last Symphony (mis-called “ Jupiter”) is a little 
looser in structure—at the moment. He has not caught the cross-rhythm which 
in Mozart compresses the chromatic sequence and leaves room for a broader 
expanse before the close. On the other hand, Mozart’s more highly organised 
paragraph is intended to be capped by a formal cadence-theme, whereas 
Haydn’s purpose is to plunge dramatically into a strenuous development. The 
contrast between the two masters is thus seen even where Haydn is most 
touchingly docile towards his spiritual son, who has left him alone in the world 
of earthly music with only the awkward and stubborn young Beethoven to fill 
the void. 

With the Minuet and Finale, Haydn’s high spirits return in spate. The 
Minuet needs no quotation, but the Finale has some unique features. Its main 
theme is of a type which Haydn first struck in a string-quartet of his middle 
period (Op. 33 No. 2 in E flat). He wagered that the ladies at court never 
could wait till a piece of music was finished; and he won his wager by making 
his finale a little rondo on a tune easily broken into two-bar phrases, so that 
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towards the end he need only stretch out the “ pauses between the clauses ” 
until conversation must inevitably intervene. 


His present theme is more highly organised— 














Sal, EE ape ep ap Pa re 





lend themselves to a style of quizzical iteration with unexpected or, more 
subtly, flatly obvious conclusions—e.g. 
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In spoken language I have seen the contemporary counterpart of this style 
in some published and more unpublished letters of Mozart; and the method is 
identifiable in English with the old joke about the piece of church music in 
which the choir’s main occupation was “to catch this flee, to catch this flee, 
to catch this fleeting breath.” Scholars.of Musical Comedy and Revue tell me 
that this figure constitutes a well-established Art-Form in Modern Poetry, but 
1 cannot remember its technical name. Of course, its crude origins were known 
in Ancient Greece as the wapa:rpocdoxiov of Aristophanic Comedy—e.g. the 
sleepless Strepsiades: “I'm bitten through the bed-clothes by a b-b-b-b-bailiff” 
But, like Haydn, we digress. 

In the Development a solo violin emerges with Ex. 8 in a remote key, and 
the range of modulation is wider than any commentary. But the most unique 
surprise in the whole Symphony is the Coda, where Haydn changes the tempo 
to Pit moderato. The main beats of the rhythm remain thus enlarged to the 
end, and of course all the energy has, for the moment, dropped out of the main 
theme, which becomes very demure when you can count its six quavers. But 
perhaps you forgot that they can now divide into semiquavers faster than any- 
thing yet heard in this symphony. And so the Coda rushes away in a torrent— 
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—and when the minor theme finally returns, a glorious afterthought, pencilled 
by Haydn into the completed score and fortunately accessible in the now slowly 
progressing critical edition of his works, maintains the new flow to the end. 
This afterthought incidentally reveals that even in these ripest works of the 
veteran “ Father of the Symphony ”’ a harpsichord or pianoforte was still used, 
like Bach’s and Handel’s continuo, to “ fill out’’ what in fact was no longer 
capable of additional fillings. The conductor, indeed, sat (as the programmes 
used to say) “ At the Pianoforte ”’ instead of using a baton. As to any genuine 
continuo playing one can, with Haydn’s or Mozart’s mature orchestration, only 
compare the functions of a pianoforte to those of the Beaver in the Hunting of 
the Snark, who sat quietly in the bow making lace, and occasionally studied 
arithmetic under expert guidance, but who had often, the Bellman said, saved 
them from wreck, though no one precisely knew how. 

The gentleman At the Pianoforte must often have been strongly tempted to 
“ gag,” especially when he was the composer, and on this occasion Haydn's 
gag becomes a vital part of the composition; and I await with impatience the 
appearance of the rest of his middle and later works in the critical edition 
which alone throws these lights upon them. 


EDINBURGH! PRINTED BY DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor, - - . Schubert 


2. CONCERTO in C major, Op. 15, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


with Beethoven’s Cadenza, - ~ - - - Beethoven 


Solo Pianoforte—Professor TOVEY. 


Conducted by Mr R. DE LA HAYE., 





3. CONCERTO in A major, - - - - - D.F. Tovey 


Solo Pianoforte—Professor TOVEY. 


Conducted by Mr R. DE LA HAyE, 


4. HUNGARIAN DANCES, Book IV., - - : Brahms-Dvordik 


PeOuD Hy yee Bye woo Rn EPS 


I. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor, 4 - Schubert 


Allegro moderato. 


Andante con moto. 


This, the most perfect of Schubert’s large instrumental works, was written in 
1826, two years before his death, and was thus left unfinished, like the scarcely 
less great Sonata in C major, simply because Schubert lost interest in the 
possibilities of a finale. Perhaps it is a pity that Schubert did not finish the 
Scherzo; its theme (of which nine bars were scored) is magnificent, and the 
sketches for it very promising. But we may be almost certain that the finale 
would have been like many another of Schubert’s—there is a Rondeau Brillante 
in B minor for pianoforte and violin which would perfectly answer the digressive 
purposes of the typical Schubert finale. And we should have much enjoyed 
hearing Noll running on. However, the mood which inspired Schubert in the 
first two movements here, for once, dominated him like Dr Johnson, and would 
not let him enjoy hearing himself run on. 





The sublime depth and pathos of the opening is not without parallel in 
Schubert’s larger works; indeed it is thoroughly characteristic of them. But 
it is maintained throughout the two complete movements as Schubert has never 
even attempted to maintain it elsewhere except in movements purely lyric in 
form. No doubt there are several themes and long passages which, taken out 
of their context, show no obvious difference from other picturesque and pretty 
things in Schubert’s more unequal works; and there have been musicians who 
see the resemblance between Schubert’s second subject (No. 2) and Viennese 
bourgeois types of beauty, just as there have been art connoisseurs who see the 
resemblance between a Madonna and a contadina. And if that is all they see, 
let them continue to enjoy music as a by-product of dancing, and art as a 
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by-product of artists’ models. Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony is an excellent 
test for freedom for critical bad habits—a test such as the extraordinary perfec- 
tion and integrity of classical music seldom offers. In literature we have 
abundant opportunities of learning to see in each work its qualities as they 
are, and not inerely as some standard (or more often some average) shows they 
are not. We do not, for example, think that we can stultify Shakespeare’s 
claims to dramatic power, masterly construction, and beautiful style by counting 
up the scenes and whole plays in which any or all of these qualities are absent. 
But that is undoubtedly the way in which Schubert’s instrumental music has 
been criticised. He had much to learn, and was learning it at a tremendous pace 
when he died. Perhaps he had reached a point little, if at all, below that which 
Shakespeare had reached in Romeo and Jultet. 

The form of the Unfinished Symphony is on the same high level as the 
style. This will seem almost a wilful paradox to those who have throughout 
their lives imbibed the ordinary doctrines of musical form, according to which 
Schubert had no mastery at all. I have no room to produce my evidence 
in these pages; but I feel amply justified in saying that, however space may 
compel me to dogmatise here, the real dogmatism is entirely with the ordinary 
doctrines, which are supported only by a dead weight of uniform “master- 
pieces” which the world is politely letting die, while the record of the immortal 
classics presents a variety of forms which can yield their principles only to an 
attention concentrated on each individual case. The work stands or falls 
by itself. What may fall out as irrelevant or crude in ninety-nine works may be 
a crowning perfection in the hundredth. 

For instance, the transition from First to Second Subject is always a 
difficult piece of musical draughtsmanship; and in the rare cases where 
Schubert accomplishes it with smoothness, the effort exhausts: him to the 
verge of dulness (as in the slow movement of the otherwise great A minor 
Quartet) Hence, in his most inspired works the transition is accomplished by 
an abrupt coup de théatre: and of all such coups, no doubt the crudest is that in 
the Unfinished Symphony (Ex. No. 2). Very well, then; here is a new thing 
in the history of the Symphony, nor more new, not more simple than the new 
things which turned up in each of Beethoven’s nine. Never mind its historic 
origin ; take it on its merits. Is it not a most impressive moment? ~ 
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Take, again, the continuation of the Second Subject. generally a weak 
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point with Schubert, who did not grasp that the time for exposition of themes is 
not the time for discursive development of them. In this symphony Schubert 
seems indeed to stray into his usual by-paths, inasmuch as the main theme of 
the Second Subject contains figures that are used in two different derivatives 
before the close of the exposition. But if we forget that Schubert wrote other 
works, and confine our attention to the matter in hand, we shall find that these 
derivatives are masterly in their terseness, variety, and breadth; and even if we 
take the risk of comparing what Schubert has done here with what Mozart and 
Beethoven would do, we shall see every reason to believe that they would have 
done exactly the same. The exposition is, in short, masterly ; and it in no way 
undermines the strength of the development. The development is powerfully 
dramatic, and Sir George Grove never made a better point than when he called 
attention to its pathetic use of the syncopated accompaniment of No. 2 without 
the melody. The recapitulation shows every quality of freedom and life which 
only the greatest masterpieces can show: choice of key, method of return to 
the tonic, every technicality is individual and true. The short Coda, beginning 
like the development, and blazing up only to die of exhaustion, is very typical 
of Schubert, but the exhaustion is here a realised poetic fact, not a mere 
convenience to the composer. 

The loose structure of the slow movement is, again, a thing not to be 
confused with the mere digressiveness of Schubert’s weaker examples: the 
weaker examples themselves should rather be taken as tending towards the 
definite and convincing breadth of design accomplished here. Nor should the 
pastoral and picturesque types of theme and style blind us to the glow of “the 
light that never was on sea or land.” Two quotations are necessary, one for 
the first theme— 


No. 3— 





and the other, not so much for the wonderful clarinet-theme with its answers in 
oboe and flute, as for the long notes that lead to it— 


No. 4— 
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These four notes (a) are turned to such account in the Coda that they produce as 
subtle a stroke of genius as can be found anywhere in music— 


No. $= 










Everyone who knows a good theme when he sees it will be pleased and 
tantalised by the following, It is the beginning of the Scherzo— 


No. 6— 





II. CONCERTO in C major, Op. 15, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


with Beethoven’s Cadenza, - - - - Beethoven 


Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
Conducted by Mr R. DE LA HAYE. 


Allegro con brio. 
Largo. 


Ronpo. Allegro. 


Tue first three pianoforte concertos ef Beethoven shew, in the opening tuttis 
of their first movements, a phenomenon almost unique in his works. In other 
branches of music we may find signs of a struggle with stubborn material, and 
Beethoven himself sometimes admitted that for this or that problem of vocal 
and dramatic music he had “ not studied enough.’ But in the first two piano- 
forte concertos all is facile and spacious, while in the third, in C minor, which 
he declared, before he wrote it, ‘ will be the best of the three,” he not only 
made a great stride in the direction of his ‘“ second style” but set the model 
for the orthodox concerto form of his younger contemporaries and later 
theorists. Yet in all three concertos the nature of the opening tutti is radically 
misconceived ; and that of the C minor Concerto is (as was pointed out in my 
analysis of it) an advance upon the other two only inasmuch as Beethoven seems 
to discover the error at the moment of committing it, with the result that this 
twitt executes a charmingly dramatic volte-face in mid-career, as if to say “ But 
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no!—I must not be the beginning of a symphony.” In his later concertos 
Beethoven realised and carried out the purpose of Mozart’s opening tutti, one 
of the subtlest and grandest art-forms ever devised; but no sooner was he able 
to do this than he was able to transcend Mozart in every line of instrumental 
and harmonic form, so that contemporary and later orthodoxy blundered 
infinitely more grossly about his concerto-form than any early failure of his to 
see the purport of Mozart’s. 

The purport of Mozart’s opening tutti is to present an orchestral pageant of 
themes in a style essentially processional and introductory; rousing expectation 
that a solo instrument will take up some, if not all, of these themes, and, with 
or without new themes of its own, work out a big design in sonata form, the 
orchestra intervening with suitably large portions of the opening tutti at the 
climaxes. In short, the tutti is exactly the ritornello of the aria of Bach’s and 
Handel's oratorios and operas, enormously expanded so as to meet the dramatic 
organisation of sonata form. This enormous expansion may give rise to two 
misapprehensions. The composer or theorist may imagine that because Mozart’s 
tutti is voluminous and flowing it is also discursive and can indulge in passages 
of development. Or he may imagine that it can be throughout like the exposi- 
tion of a symphony, and that it should accordingly display its First Subject, 
Transition, and Second Subject so that the listener knows beforehand exactly 
what the solo instrument is going to do. The first misapprehension is shewn 
by Beethoven in his first two Concertos; the second appears in the C minor 
Concerto and is instantly corrected, but not until its impression has been made 
with such force that, until Brahms came to the rescue, the opening tutti of the 
classical concerto remained a mystery to composers and theorists alike. 

Now the C major Concerto (which is later than the B flat Concerto pub- 
lished second to it as Opus 19) seems to have been an object of more interest to 
Beethoven than he admitted. At all events he wrote no less than three cadenzas 
to its first movement, and the third of these cadenzas is one of his most splendid 
successes in recording the style of an extemporisation. It is fully in his “ second 
manner,” and the compass given to the pianoforte shews that it must have been 
written at least as late as the published score of the C minor Concerto; that is 
to say, later than the Kreutzer Sonata, and not much earlier than the Waldstein 
Sonata, which it closely resembles in pianoforte technique. It is a wonderful 
exception to the general style of the cadenzas Beethoven wrote for his own 
Concertos (he also wrote two for Mozart’s D minor Concerto); and indeed I 
have not a word in defence for what he wrote for the Concerto in G or for 
the curious pianoforte version he made of his Violin Concerto. 1 remember 
that a distinguished English pianist played the G major Concerto in Berlin in 
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1900 or 1901, with Beethoven’s cadenzas, not having announced the fact. 
The critics really hardly deserved their fate: but it was unfortunate that they 


ve 


went so far as to call these cadenzas “ geradezu unmusikalisch,’ though they 
might well think them hopelessly inadequate and even frivolous. 

But the case of ‘this third cadenza to the C major Concerto is utterly 
different : it affords a noble pretext for reviving a neglected early masterpiece 
which it harmoniously lifts to a higher plane of musical thought. I shall deal 
with it when the analysis reaches its occurrence; in the meantime I cannot help 
wondering whether Beethoven could not have made something almost as great 
out of his first cadenza, which he left unfinished just after it had developed on 
lines calculated to bring certain discursive passages of the tutti into closer organic 
connexion with the whole. The speculation is interesting, because the point, 
if achieved, would have anticipated what he does in the coda of his last Concerto 
(the great E flat, called, to his profound if posthumous disgust, The Emperor). 

The C major Concerto begins with quiet and somewhat martial energy— 























A forte counter-statement leads to a grand pause on the dominant, upon 
which a fragment of the Second Subject appears in a remote key, and is 
carried through other keys in rising sequence— 
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This is very beautiful, but processions (or concerto twtiis) will get into 
difficulties if they often thus digress in search of the picturesque; and it is this 
passage which Beethoven worked up bodily into his, unfortunately incomplete, 
first cadenza. The next passage, founded on Ex. 1, is also discursive, 

















—and forms the opening text for all the three cadenzas. 
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At last the orchestra settles down to a cadence-theme in Beethoven’s most 
British-Grenadiers style— 














and with a final paragraph on figure (a) of Ix. 1 the orchestra comes to a 
formal close. Not until. the G major Concerto did Beethoven follow the 
example, twice set by Mozart, of letting the solo enter on the dominant chord 
with an introductory passage. On the other hand he follows several examples 
of Mozart in beginning with an entirely new theme— 




















though, unlike Mozart, he omits to develop it later, not even finding room for 
it in any of his cadenzas. The orchestra intervenes with figure (a) of Ex. 1, 
and the dialogue now follows the orthodox course of a concerto, the pianoforte 
working out a broad transition to G major, where Ex. 2 appears as a regular 
and complete melody by way of Second Subject. After a short digression, 
Ex. 4 follows, and brilliant passages then run an easy course, though some 
energetic staccatos markedly anticipate a prominent feature of the E flat Con- 
certo. The anticipation becomes still more noticeable at the end, and amounts 
tc more than coincidence, formal as the passage is in both cases, and deeply 
rooted in the organisation as it is in the later work. 
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The Development is, as usual in concertos, largely episodic, the pianoforte 
beginning grandly with another entirely new theme which I need not quote. 
Perhaps one reason why Beethoven abandoned his first cadenza was a feeling 
that if he once began to pick up loose threads there would be no end of the task; 


and that the true course was to accept the pleasure that the Mozartian Angel of 
All Art-Forms allows to those who Really Can Extemporise. 
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The return to the Recapitulation is gravely dramatic in Beethoven’s best 
‘first style’; the pianoforte taking its final plunge thereinto by an octave- 
glissando; at which the modern pianoforte jibs. The Recapitulation itself is 
adroitly curtailed as to the First Subject and unaltered as to the Second. 

And now comes-the pause for the Cadenza. Beethoven’s third Cadenza 
storms away in magnificent Waldstein-sonata style, at first apropos of Ex. 3, 
then apropos of figure (a) and a voyage round at least the Solar System. The 
Second Subject (Ex. 2) appears at last in vastly remote keys and drifts 
sublimely from the style of La Clemenza adi Tito to the style of Fidelio. 
Thunderous further developments of figure (a) burst forth, and at last the usual 
final shake is heard; but surely rather too much on the dominant of G? Quite 
so; we have something to say in G major about Ex 4; please-don’t interrupt ! 
This being said, the shake arrives again and develops with great excitement— 
while the orchestra waits for the usual final turn. Instead of which the shake 
trails off into runs. And at last the cadenza ends without any shake at all. 
































The difficulties of the classical concerto form are almost entirely confined 
tc the first movement, and especially to its Ritornello. In slow movements and 
Rondos Beethoven was from the outset as great a master in concertos as in 
other instrumental forms; and a quotation of themes is all the commentary 
required for the rest of this unjustly neglected work. The Largo begins with 
a three-strain melody (A, B, A) of which Ex. 8 is the first clause. 

















A broadly designed transition to the dominant gives an impression that the 
whole may be developed into full sonata form with Ex. 9 as Second Subject— 
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But Beethoven prefers to keep space for a less crowded scheme, and he 
brings back his whole first melody with rich ornamentation and new scoring 
(in all his early orchestral works there is no other example shewing such 
appreciation of the clarinet), and, without any allusion to the middle portion, 
concludes with a long-drawn coda full of solemn new ideas. 

Beethoven never wrote a wittier paragraph with more Haydnesque irregu- 
larity of rhythm than the main theme of the Rondo of this Concerto. . 










































































The various transition-themes need not be quoted. The First Episode, which 
is treated (as in all full-sized concerto-rondos) like a Second Subject— 


Sell ezonee +t za ees 


—gives rise to a romantic digression in E flat and G minor, such as has made 
the Second Subject of the first movement of Beethoven’s First Symphony 


























famous: and it is remarkable in how many points the First Symphony follows 
cautiously the steps this Rondo had already taken firmly and boldly. 

The returns to the main theme are effected by the following Schubertesque 
transformation— 




















The middle Episode alternates two superb themes in contrast, the one spirited 
(compare the corresponding theme in the Triple Concerto)— 
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—and the other quiet, chromatic and polyphonic— 








The rest of the movement arises naturally out of these materials, and the 
Coda is full of Haydn-Beethoven surprises, being (with the addition of several 
small undeveloped cadenzas) a glorified version of the (later and less elaborate) 
comic wind-up of the First Symphony. 
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III. CONCERTO in A major 


Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
Conducted by Mk R. DE LA HAYE. 


FIRST MOVEMENT. 


Nos. 


ELLO. 


1-3.—RITOR 
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The pianoforte then proceeds to the First Subject, No. 1. 

Transition, No. 2 in new position, No. 3 in 9/8 time and new keys, 

Second Subject: No. 4 expanded, in E major; No. 5 much developed 
leading to Nos. 6 and 7 stormily in C sharp minor. 

Development: Orchestra bursts out with end of No. 7, continues with 8 and 
works out the solo themes 9 and 10. Pianoforte enters when things are quiet, 
and works out Nos. to and 1: in close imitative sequences, crescendo: modulat- 
ing widely till the drums enter with the rhythm! (¥)sE 7" P<? * (ae 


—— 


on the tonic A, while the strings work up (6) pizzicato and crescendo. At the 
climax the Recapitulation begins with the main theme No. 1 in the bass. It 
follows the first solo closely in A and F sharp minor, The Coda is formed on 


T5 


the lines of the opening Tutti, beginning with No. 3 in E so as to lead to 
No. 4 in C, and Nos. § and 6 and 7 (the last not in entirety) in the tonic, A. 
The movement ends with Nos 11, 1, and the rhythmic figure (/). 


SLOW MOVEMENT. 


¢ Main Theme. 
23 aI Sees 


Dialogue between Solo and Strings. 











No. 12 returns, and the movement ends with an allusion to Nos. 13 and 14. 


FINALE. 


First Theme. 


Alla marcia. 








Alternative. . 2. > 
7 eee eee 


Orchestral Fugato. 





4. Transition Theme. /~ eo . 
10. at Poa — he. 


Second Subject. 
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This modulates to C and thence to dominant of D, and brings back the 
main (Rondo) themes (Nos. 16 and 17), 





After considerable development this leads back to No. 19 in tonic followed 
by a regular recapitulation of the Second Subject. After this the First with alli 
its accessories (16-18) returns, the fugato being taken upin a pianoforte cadenza 
and combined with Nos. 20 and 22. Then a Coda, Presto, 6/8 time, ends the 
Concerto with varied developments of Nos. 16 and 18. 


IV. HUNGARIAN DANCES, Book IV., - : Brahms-Dvofak 


The ways of orchestral repertoires and libraries are strange. Of Brahms’s 
twenty-one settings of Hungarian dances three have been arranged for orchestra 
by Brahms himself with the utmost freedom and brilliance; and five have been 
orchestrated with equal splendour by Dvoyak. 

Some, not all, of the rest have been orchestrated in a thoroughly mediocre 
and banal way by a bandmaster whose name I will conveniently forget, as he 
may be alive, and in any case is recent. It is these mediocre settings that are 
always played, and the orchestrator’s name is always advertised. 

Meanwhile, before the Reid Orchestra played two of these dances in 1919 I 
never heard Dvorak’s and have not yet heard Brahms’s own settings. Having 
obtained the band-parts with some difficulty, we will proceed to remedy 
this neglect. 
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I. OVERTURE, The Ruler of the Spirits : : : Weber 


Riibezahl is an early unfinished opera which Weber began in 1809. The — 
fairy tale on which the libretto is based was never a very promising subject 
for an opera, and ought in any case to have produced nothing more powerful 
than a Christmas pantomime. In the deplorable absence of any standard 
edition of Weber’s works it is impossible to give a first-hand account of 
what exists of the opera, though there is little doubt that, as in the later 
operas, Weber must have intended almost every bar of his overture to have 
some reference to the music of the drama. The extant fragments of the opera 
are said to be immature and not very characteristic of Weber. In 1811 the 
opportunity of a concert in Munich inspired him to remodel the overture with 
such success that he declared it to be the most powerful piece of work he had 
yet done. In this form it remains one of his finest compositions; and it is 
incomparably greater in conception than any possible musical illustration of the 
story of the poor wizard whose captive princess cheated him into counting the 
turnips in his garden while she escaped with the aid of a friendly griffin. So 
we may profitably refrain from all further speculation as to the meaning of this 
piece as programme music. It would be very difficult to guess that this work 
had not been composed some fourteen or fifteen years later, when Weber was 
at the height of his power. Although it is comparatively neglected it is as 
effective as any concert overture in existence. It is certainly of some con- 
sequence in the history of music, for Wagner did not entirely escape its 
influence in his Overture to The Flying Dutchman. It has a great wealth of 
themes, always, as in all Weber’s instrumental music, put side by side in sharp 
contrast, with transitions executed by a coup de thédtre. The number of different 
themes is surprising, and it may save words boldly to quote six of them-— 
















































































cantabile of No. 6 is ominously disturbed by the ’cello with its agitated 
interpolation of Nos. 4 and 1. The return of No. 5 in the tonic major on 
the brass instruments is one of the most successful pieces of pioneer work in the 
history of orchestration. It would be impossible to guess by the sound of it 
that this glorious mass of soft harmony for brass instruments was written with 


the imperfect resources available in the year in which Beethoven was writing 
the Ruins of Athens. 


I]. RECIT. AND ARIA—“O toi, gui prolongeas mes jours ” 
(from /phigenia tn Tauris), - - - - - Gluck 


Miss CECILIA BRENNER. 


Iphigenia, doomed as a sacrificial victim to the Gods at Aulis, was rapt away 
by Artemis and carried in a cloud to Tauris. Here, as priestess of Artemis, it is 
her task to sacrifice every stranger that sets foot on that shore. She implores 
Artemis to recall the gift of her life, that she may join her brother Oreste, whom 
she mourns as dead, not knowing that he is the first stranger to reach this fatal shore. 


Recitative. 


Non je n’espétre plus! Depuis que je respire, en butte 4 leur colere, d’opprobre 


et de malheurs tous mes jours sont tissus, ils y mettent le comble: ils m’enlévent 
mon freére. 


Aria. 


O toi, qui prolongeas mes jours, 
Reprends un bien que je déteste, Diane, 
Je timplore, arréttes-en le cours. 


Rejoins Iphigénie au malheureux Oreste. 
Hélas ! tout m’en fait une loi! 

La mort me devient nécessaire, 

J’ai vu s’élever contre moi 

Les Dieux, ma patrie et mon pere ! 


O toi, etc. 


Il]. THIRD SYMPHONY in F major, Op. go . - Brahms 
Allegro con brio. Poco Allegretto. 
Andante. Allegro, 


Of Brahms’s four Symphonies, the third is the shortest and, in externals, 
the most romantic and picturesque ; yet it is, next to the Double Concerto and 
the D minor Pianoforte Concerto, perhaps the most neglected of his orchestral 
works. It is also technically by far the most difficult, the difficulties being 
mainly matters of rhythm, phrasing, and matters of tone. These are unsuited 
to an age of hustle; but they are not to be dismissed as “bad scoring.” It 
is much easier to practise works in which all the difficulty contributes rather 
to the production of special effects than to musical ideas. There is certainly 
no reason why the music, as music, should not be among the most popular 
that Brahms ever wrote: and this was certainly the impression which the work 
made upon me when | first heard it thirty years ago. I give here with slight 
alterations the analysis I wrote for the Meiningen Orchestra when it played in 
London in 1902. 

The Symphony begins with three notes (a), which pervade the whole 
movement and even recur in the finale— 
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This closes in a quiet subsidiary, with bright and warm tone-colouring— 
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Figure (a) bursting out in the bass, answered by the violins, leads in a thrilling 








modulation to D flat, where No. 2 re-appears. Precisely the same process leads, 
more gently but with yet more brilliant tone-colour, to A major, in which some- 
what remote key, after a little quiet preparation, the second subject begins with 
a most graceful pastoral theme in 9/4 time— 


iio 


This has a second part beginning thus— 
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The violins take up figure (d) freely inverted and, with a return to 6/4 time, 
figure (@) appears in a new form— 








This leads, crescendo, to the cadence theme in A minor (partly derived from 
No. 5. Note (a) diminished in the inner parts)— 
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The whole wind band takes this up fortzsszmo and the exposition ends stormily 
in the minor, and is then repeated, as usual, from the beginning, After the 
repeat the violins continue their last (syncopated) chords in sequences that 
quickly modulate to C sharp minor, where the development begins with an 
angry transformation of the gentle pastoral second subject (No. 3), its rhythm 
expanded so as to fit the 6/4 bars in pairs, thus— 





The second part of the tune (No. 4) is then worked up in inverted canon through 
various keys— 








(e) inverted. . 


—and the excitement calms down till we are startled by an intensely serious 
passage in E flat, of all keys the most remote both from the tonic and from the 
other keys we have dwelt in. The horn gives out figure (@) like the beginning 
of a sustained melody (I need not quote as the whole passage cannot fail to im- 
press the listener as much when he knows it by heart as when he hears it for the 
first time), while the deep notes of the contra-fagotto make the tone-colour darker 
than anything we have expected to hear. The passage ends, fz sostenuto, in 
profound night, as figure (4) appears in many octaves, from the deepest possible 
notes of the contra-fagotto to the violins descending from their upper register. 
From this darkness and this distant key, E flat minor, we cannot conceive any 
near prospect of returning to F; yet the three great opening chords—(a) of 
No. 1—harmonised in a yet bolder way, burst forth with all the sudden splendour 
of a tropical sunrise, and we find ourselves in the full swing of the recapitulation 
before we have recovered breath. The transition-theme (No. 2) is so turned as 
to lead straight to D major, where the second subject (No. 3) appears in ordinary 
course. The repetition of its first phrase is omitted, and a slight change in its 
second part brings No 5 into F major. So far, this shifting of keys in the 
course of the subject is just what Beethoven does in most cases where the second 
subject was in a remote key in the exposition; but Brahms, for reasons which 
appear in the coda, does not let his recapitulation remain in the tonic, but shifts 
it once more back to D minor, before No. 6 appears. Ths result is, that when 
No. 6 rises to a storm, as at the end of the first part, it is able to lead back to 
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the first subject at the beginning of the coda with all the effect of another return 


to the tonic. The first theme is now given with greater force than ever, and 
(a) in the bass is in quite a new and surprising position (C, E flat, C) as a kind 
of dominant pedal. Figure (c) and the remaining figures of the theme are 
considerably developed; and the splendid outburst is followed, as only a great 
composer could follow it, by the inevitable quiet glow of a sunset, as the two 
main figures (a) and (64) rise and fall through the sustained final chords, 

The slow movement, with its quiet pastoral character, is really one of the 
most solemn things Brahms ever wrote; and it would not be nearly so solemn 
but for its wonderful delicacy of touch. Its first theme is a dialogue between 
clarinets and the lower strings, beginning thus— 
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The continuation will explain itself, but the end of the theme must be quoted 
for future reference. 
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The sequel, in which the first figures (a, 6) are varied in semiquavers and made 
to modulate to the dominant, crescendo, needs no quotation. The impressive 
and mysterious passage in which figure (4) is treated in dialogue between basses 
and violins should be noted; and the strange melody that follows in the 
dominant like a second subject, is a thing to be taken more seriously than first 
impressions indicate. 
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In the lovely second part the quiet quaver figure of the violins and its 
equally naive and poetical inversion must speak for themselves, but it is 
necessary to quote the extraordinary series of harmonies that bring this section 
to a close. 


—— 


2, 








This is immediately followed by an ornamental development of the first theme 
in the violoncellos, with triplets in the violins. 1 give the gist of the variation 
here— 








Passing through B major and other keys, with sequences of figure (4) in its 
original form with the new accompaniments, this comes to a climax as the bass 
reaches the tonic C and holds it as a pedal. The trombones enter, for the first 
time in the movement, and hold sustained chords, while figure (@) is passed from 
one wind instrument to another, and the strings keep up a flow of semiquavers 
derived from the transition variation that followed the original statement of the 
first theme. At last the theme itself returns calmly with this flowing accom- 
paniment and several delightful details of ornament. It is given in full, and 
towards the end the flow of the accompaniment slackens. The last notes 
—(d), No. 10—give rise to a broad crescendo passage— 





that dies away into the wonderful harmonies of No. 12, transposed to the tonic, 


Io 


Then some quiet descending sequences on the first theme over a tonic pedal 
while the violoncellos and basses repeat the rhythmic figure (e) of No. 12— 
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bring this movement to a quiet end, with chords that sound great depths of 
solemn beauty. Humperdinck did not escape them at the end of the prelude to 
Aladnsel und Gretel. 

The delightful Poco Allegretto is so easy to follow that I need only quote 
the beginnings of the theme of its first section and the two contrasted themes of 
its trio— 


=e SS &e, 


This melody, instead of being worked out in binary form like a Menuet, has 
a middle section in the tonic major (of all poetical and surprising things) with a 
delightful return through A minor to the first theme. 

The trio is in A flat, and contains two themes— 

















and No. 17, which, though contrasted, is derived from the last notes of its 


partner— 
17. Ging So ee — fe eee 2-4 &e. 


The da capo of the main section is complete and exact as to material, but the 
scoring, which was astonishingly rich the first time, is absolutely changed, and 
entirely new groups of the small orchestra here used come forward with the 
melody. A single line, developed from the strange chord that led to the trio 
makes the coda of the movement. 

The Finale is very dramatic and terse; and it needs either a close analysis 
or none at all. The listener-will do well to be prepared for short themes, 
extraordinary changes of mood, and romantic depth and poetic power. The 
opening theme is dark and quiet— 








II 


Allegro. 
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Figures (c) and (@) should not escape notice. A counter-statement follows 
shedding weird light on the theme by prolonging some of its notes, and putting 
(c) in the bass with (@) above. Then the key changes, and we have an exceed- 
ingly solemn theme of a strange rhythmic character, with trombones and 


° SSS eye 


To Sir Edward Elgar I owe the remark that this is the tragic outcome of 
the wistful theme in the middle of the slow movement (Ex. 11). 
Suddenly the first theme bursts out angrily in a transformed version— 








a, b, simplified. f po gine: 
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This leads stormily to C minor where a new figure appears— 


a. Gee a eee Ee = ae 


—the first notes of which (/) make a bass to the second subject, which begins 
victoriously in C major, thus— 























| i | 
(f) 
This, however, does not remain in triumph throughout. It leads to a climax in 


the minor, where several new themes and figures appear; among others a 
remarkable moment in the extreme distance of B minor, with figure (a) in the 
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wind instruments. I quote the cadence-figure, which is necessary for future 
reference— 


8ves. 


2 Ge retiete tata peste 


Figure (@) in various strange positions (eg., pzzetcato, augmented in the 
stringed instruments) leads angrily back to the first theme in the tonic. This is 
not given quite as at the outset; figure (c) is augmented, and the counter- 
statement is expanded, not in the original way, but by a new development of the 
fourth bar of the theme. This leads toa mysterious passage with (@) augmented 
in combination with a broken version of (a, 4) in A flat minor— 


4 fp. io 0 
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Suddenly this is taken up by the whole orchestra forte, except the trombones 
which, however, soon thunder out the solemn rhythmic theme (No. 19) with a 
new accompaniment of whirling triplets. This proceeds in sublime modulations 
till F major is reached, and then we find ourselves in the midst of the 
recapitulation, for the angry transformation of (a, 4), No. 20, appears suddenly 


in F minor. It gives place to other very clear variants of the theme, and 


develops figure (c) rapidly, leading to the transition-figure No. 21, and so to the 
recapitulation of the second subject in the tonic with no alteration at all till we 
reach the cadence-figure, No. 23, which we are now startled to hear in 
combination with the first theme— 


a > een = aa rt Jj 











The short dialogue on (a) that led to the return from second subject to first 
now leads to the extremely remote key of B minor, where the coda begins 
mysteriously with a new version of the first theme on muted violas— 


# (a) 
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This soon leads back to F minor, and the wood-wind give us the original 


ee 
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counter-statement, with its prolongations of notes here and there, its rich 
harmony, and its semiquaver accompaniment of violins (now muted). Suddenly 
the mode becomes major, and the theme, augmented, becomes an eight-bar 
phrase, as follows— 


Un poco sostenuto. 


27. ae 
























(a) of rst movement. , 


| eee wee eee = 
ee ace eee eee 
Here we recognise the initial figure of the first movement. Before this is 
further developed we have a most beautiful passage in which the rhythmic 
theme, that was so wistful in No. 11, so sombre in No. 19, and so tremendous 
in the development, expresses a happiness and calm that only increases its 
solemnity. It is like the end of Brahms’s first Violin Sonata with something 
tragic behind it. Then the initial figure of the first movement re-appears in 
combination with that of the finale; and the violins are heard floating down 
with the melody—No. 1, figure (4)—with which the symphony began so vigorously 
and which ends it with the romantic, quiet glow that we have now learnt to 
regard as its destined result— 
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IV: -SCHERZO' in G minor,’ for Orchestra - - - Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Symphony was written in 1824, when he was 
fifteen years of age. It now figures as his First Symphony, and is a clever piece 
of work, though hardly presenting any striking features that would make a 
revival interesting now. In the same year he produced his octet for 4 violins, 
2 violas, and 2 violoncellos. There are not many string octets in existence ; 
and where the necessary eight players find themselves together they would be 
tempted to do even a mediocre work that was decently written for the combina- 
tion. They would, for instance, gladly attack anything as good as Mendelssohn’s 
First (or Thirteenth) Symphony. But it so happens that his octet is unmistak- 
ably a work of genius. Its first movement is an altogether admirable specimen 
of Mendelssohn’s most spirited and energetic style, and if sometimes the inner 
parts degenerate into orchestral tremolo, Mendelssohn as the first offender has 
received the whole blame for a vice which is cheerfully condoned when later 
Russian composers indulge in it far more unscrupulously. The slow movement 
is rather vague in structure and theme, but extraordinarily beautiful in scoring 
and colour. I have no reason to doubt that, if produced under the name of a 
modern composer, it would be regarded as notably strange and romantic. The 
finale is very boyish, but so amusing that it wears a good deal better than many 
a more responsible utterance. As to the Scherzo, it is as far beyond praise as 
any great classic can be. It is not quite the first of Mendelssohn's visits to his 
own fairy kingdom. There are two or three almost uncannily romantic scenes 
from that country in pianoforte works which he wrote at the age of twelve, and 
they are by no means very like each other. The Scherzo of the Octet is one of 
the profoundest of all his works, and eight string players might easily practise it 
for a lifetime without coming to an end of their delight in producing its marvels 
of tone-colour. But now the humour of the situation begins. On May 25th 
1829, Mendelssohn, being then twenty years of age, conducted his soz-disant 


First Symphony at a concert of the London Philharmonic Society. He dedi-. 


cated the work to the Society, but, before producing it, came to the conclusion 
that its minuet was perhaps not very interesting, and so he swiftly arranged the 
Scherzo of the Octet for orchestra to take its place. This was neither the first 
nor the last time that this Scherzo proved a favourite piece. There is one occa- 
sion recorded in Mendelssohn’s letters where it was performed, and very well per- 
formed too, in a Roman Catholic Church at High Mass, much to Mendelssohn’s 
own scandalised amusement. Be this as it may, the orchestral version is quite 
as wonderful as the original, and it would be quite impossible to guess that it had 
ever existed in another form. Mendelssohn has drastically altered a great deal 


——————————————— 
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of the movement and has considerably shortened its by no means long develop- 
ment. We must not hastily jump to the conclusion that all the alterations are 
in the nature of criticism of the earlier work. The new orchestral medium has 
inspired Mendelssohn with sharper contrasts and broader effects ; and this has 
had the paradoxical result of compelling him to spend less time over gradual 
changes of colour and wealth of special detail for eight individual players. Also 
we know that many years later Wagner found it much easier to start the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra than to stop it. And this state of things he 
maliciously dubbed “the Mendelssohn tradition.” 

The whole piece drifts by in an intense Pianisszmo and the lightest of 
staccatos. Its first theme is little more than a formula asserting the key after 
the manner of Scarlatti— 

















The Second Subject (the movement is in tiny but highly organised sonata form) 
is a very definite theme starting in B flat, but gradually shifting to D major— 











It ends in a-séaccato cadence figure, which becomes important in the develop- 
ment and coda— 
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A great deal might be written about the two versions of this movement 
and it would be interesting some day to hear them together. I am not, how- 
ever, so historically-minded as to think that the orchestral Scherzo has anything 
to gain by being swamped in the rest of the early Symphony in which Mendels- 
sohn inserted it. The only reason I can see for its neglect as an item in our 
orchestral reportoires is the singular fact that it was first published in ro11, 
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V. SONGS with Orchestra— 


(a) “15th Century Christmas Carol,” —- - - arr. A, Bax 
(6) “Aller au bois” (from The Snow Matden), - Rimsky-Korsakov 


Miss CECILIA BRENNER. 


“A Christmas Caro 


There is no rose of such virtue, By this rose we well may see 
As is the rose that bare Jesu. There be one God in persons three. 
Alleluia. Pares forma, Alleluia. 
For in this rose contained was The angels sungen the shepherds unto. 
Heav’n and earth in little space, Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
Res miranda, Alleluia. Gaudeamus, Alleluia. 


‘Then leave we all this worldly mirth, 
And follow we this joyous birth. 
Transeamus, Alleluia. 


“ Aller au bois.” 


Aller au bois, cueillir la framboise, - Consens, mon pére, 
Répondre aux voix joyeuses des com- Et quand tu reviendras 
pagnes. Avec Vhiver. 

Ah! Dans les grands bois épais 
Chanter en choeur, redire apres Lel Le soir je chanterai, 
Les chants joyeux qui fétent le printemps. Pour égayer la solitude 

Oi, Lado Lel! Les plus gais de mes refrains. 
Voila mon réve et mon bonheur, Le beau Lel me les apprendra, 
Je ne puis vivre sans chansons. Je les saurai bien vite ! 


Ah! mon pére! 


Aller au bois, etc. 
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VI. TWO NOCTURNES—(a) “ Nuages,” 


: : ate” Ope 
(5) « Fétes,” aaa 


The two Nocturnes which are to be performed to-night share with 
“L’Apres midi d’un Faun” the distinction of being the finest of Débussy’s 
works for orchestra alone, since the third Noturne, “Sirénes” (which completes 
the group) employs in addition a small choir of female voices. 

Something of the quality of a delicate pastel is conveyed by the quiet 
subtleties of orchestral colour in “ Nuages.” It opens with a gently swinging 
theme in the clarinets and bassoons— 
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Divided and muted strings take up the first theme mistily, maintaining the 
swaying movement as the cor anglais re-enters with Ex. 2, with additional soft 
calls from the horns and answering basses. Presently this melts away, and a 
new climax piles itself up in leisurely steps, only to dissolve again as the 
cor anglais drifts back, this time with more piquant accompaniment. As the 
echoes die away, Ex. I returns plaintively in the oboes with a new counterpoint 
for solo viola, and then, through a kiminous cloud of soft strings a new melody 
threads its way— 
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The cor anglais returns for the last time, with ghostly accompaniment, and the 
whole fades away with distant echoes of Nos, 2 and 3. 
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In complete contrast to “ Nuages,” the brightest and gayest colours of the 
orchestra are employed in “ Fétes,” which opens fortissimo with an energetic 
rythmic figure in the violins— 


Exry9 C etldush ‘(ali boa 


and the following gay theme— 
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Repetitions in a vein of suppressed excitement lead by way of an abrupt climax 
and harp glissando to a new chattering theme which alternates with snatches of 
Ex. 5 and the more boisterous Ex. 6— 


oe 





With sudden change of mood—above the undercurrent of excitement, a new 
melody swings gracefully in— 
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and subsiding gradually. A brief and violent crescendo leads to a dramatic 
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pianissimo, when over a faint thrumming accompaniment a bizarre fanfare of 
trumpets is heard, as from a distance— 




















This gradually works up to a great climax, Ex. 5 combining with Ex. 9 as the 
carnival approaches. Suddenly the sound recedes, leaving the flutes with the 
first theme; but presently Ex. 8 (4) returns (augmented) like the triumphant 
pealing of all the bells of the town. The chattering theme re-enters after the 
final climax and the noise of carnival gradually dies away with snatches of 
distant trumpets and drums and ever fainter echoes of the revelry, 
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I GENERAL REID SsMARCH 


Il. SYMPHONY NO, 4, in E minor, Op. 98 - . - Brahms 


Allegro non troppo. Allegro giocoso. 
Andante moderato. Allegro energico e passionato. 


. This Symphony is one of the rarest things in classical music, a symphony 
which ends tragically. In drama a tragedy tells a story which a happy ending 
would weaken and falsify: in the music of the sonata forms this is not so: in so 
far as the first movement maintains a tragic note it may be said to tell its tragic 
story from beginning to end, and the other movements are free to provide the 
most refreshing emotional reactions from it. Brahms, in his Fourth Symphony 
and a few other great sonata-works (notably the Pianoforte Quintet ‘and the 
Third Pianoforte Quartet), has done what Beethoven did only three times in all 
his works; he has given us a tragic finale. This finale is unique in form*among 
all symphonic movements, and, as we shall see when we come to it, the form is 
by no means the scholastic display which contemporary criticism has imagined 
it to be, but a very powerful expression of a great dramatic truth. The first 
movement acts its tragedy with unsurpassable variety of expression and power 
of climax. The slow movement, heroic though in pastoral style and ballad 
measures, has also an eventful tale to tell. The third movement, in the place of 
a Scherzo, has all the features of such a blend of sonata-form and rondo as is 
common in finales ; yet with all its bacchanalian energy it is evidently no finale ; 
it is not in the main key, and its extreme terseness, while increasing its energy, 
destroys what finality it might otherwise have had. After three movements so 
full of dramatic incident, what finale is possible? And how will the tragic note 
regain the domination after the triumph of the third movement ? 

The very reason why the finale of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony was such a 
stumbling-block to contemporary critics answers these questions. It is a 
passacaglia; that is to say, a set of variations in moderately slow triple time on 
a theme, or ground, consisting of a ‘single 8-bar phrase. As this is one of 
the most ancient of musical forms and, as such, is taught to young students 
at school, popular criticism assumes that, like the Ablative Absolute, it must be 
something extremely learned and difficult. Common sense would rather indi- 
cate that an ancient form that can be taught in schools must be something 
simple enough for primitive artists to produce and clear enough for schoolboys 
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to understand. Brahms chose the form of Variations on a Ground for this 
finale, because dramatic activity (always on the ebb in finales, alike in drama 
and music, no matter what surprises effect the dénowement) was fully exploited 
in the other three movements; so that he desired a finale that was free to 
express tragic emotion without being encumbered by the logical and chrono- 
logical necessities of the more dramatic sonata-forms. The climax of the first 
movement is as great as ten minutes of crowded drama could make it; but the 
full tide of emotion that it implies can be revealed only in a finale in which the 
attention is directed to little else but emotional contrasts and climaxes. All 
successful sonata-finales, whether tragic or not, gain their emotional freedom 
by some simplification of this kind; and Brahms’s ground-bass ranks with 
Beethoven’s fugues as an extreme case of a law that can already be clearly seen 
in the plainness of phrasing and development which distinguishes even a sonata- 
form finale from a first movement. (See, for example, the finales of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appasstonata, and the 4th, 5th, and 7th symphonies). 

From the large procession of themes on which Brahms’s first movement is 
organised [ make three quotations, marking, as always, with letters and brackets 
those “figures” which are built up into fresh ideas in later developments. 

No one experienced in great music could fail to see that the long, quiet 
opening sentence is the beginning of a great and tragic work. 




















Its close is overlapped by a counter-statement in which the first phrase is 
divided antiphonally between the violins, the echo of the wood-wind is trans- 
ferred to the basses (in another part of the scale), and the wood wind weave 
a beautiful tissue of new polyphony. At the 9th bar of this counter-statement 
(with the entry of figure (4) ) the harmony takes a new direction and moves 
towards the dominant, B minor, where, after a climax, an impassioned transition 
theme appears. This | do not quote, except for the spirited triplet figure (@) 
which ends it and (as will be seen) plunges into the broad violoncello melody 
that begins the Second Subject. 
No. 2— 








é 


The sequel rises through heroism (figure (2) ) to radiant happiness in a pro- 
cession of themes which economy forbids me to quote. Then comes a cloud of 


mystery— 














from which the triplet theme (@) emerges triumphant, and works up the Exposi- 
tion of this movement to an exultant climax, the final glory of which is its 
unexpected sweet and gentle close that leads back to E minor and the first 
theme (No. I). 

With this resumption of the first theme the Development begins. As in the 
first counter-statement of Ex. 1, so here the 9th bar sees a change in the trend of 
the harmony, and we are moved to a more remote key. Figure (0) becomes 
more agitated, and forms the accompaniment to a new variation of the theme in 
G minor. Again at the 9th bar the same change of harmony carries it to the 
extreme distance of B flat minor. From this point the theme, in its new varia- 
tion, is carried through a passage of energetic action in which various orchestral 
groups answer each other, gaining and yielding ground in rapid sword-play until 
a close is about to be reached in the very key in which the Exposition had ended. 
Here, however, the theme of figure (@) (from No. 2) intervenes, no longer with its 
original bold spirit, but in hushed mystery. Then, through the solemn clouds of 
No. 3 (figure (e) ) the wood-wind utter plaintive fragments of the first theme (a) 
and its variation, rising through distant keys in slow chromatic steps, till we — 
reach the very threshold of our tonic. And here again the theme of figure (@) 
appears mysteriously. But it suddenly blazes into passion, and, plunging again 
into distant keys, leads to a solemnly heroic close in G sharp minor. (This close, 
and the fierce passage that leads to it, will be heard again at the catastrophe of 
the tragedy.) 

Now follows a new and very rich variation of the first theme. As usual 
the gth bar, with figure (4), brings a change of harmony. and the figure is 
passed from voice to voice in a series of wistful modulations, drifting steadily 
towards the tonic, E minor, in a long decrescendo. At last, in slow and solemn 
semibreves we hear the first notes of No. 1. The great cloud-figure of 
No. 3 (¢) separates the first two steps of the theme, with all the majesty of 
the Norns prophesying the Twilight of the Gods. The rest of the theme is 
taken up from its fifth bar as if nothing had happened. 

We are now in the full swing of a perfectly regular Kecapitulation. A 
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slight change of harmony brings the impassioned transition theme (ending 
with No. 2) into the tonic, and. the whole Second Subject with its radiant 
procession of themes follows in due course. Only when we approach the 
triumphant close there is a sudden catastrophic change of harmony, and we 
are confronted with a fiercer version of the sudden outburst of heroic passion 
which startled us in the middle of the mysterious part of the Development. 
This time the climax is evidently going to be greater. Suddenly the cloud- 
figure (a2) becomes a whirlwind and the first theme bursts out /ordéss¢mo in 
the basses, answered by the violins, and is worked up in its entirety, together 
with the transition-theme (the unquoted part) and the whirlwind-figure, into 
a peroration which, from its inception to its final grim “ Amen,” bears com- 
parison with the greatest climaxes in classical music, not excluding Beethoven. 
And Brahms does not even use trombones for it. 

With a heroic call from the horns in a unison which suggests C major 
while emphasising the tonic note, the Andante lifts us from the world of our 
tragedy to some ancestral region of legend, the unforgotten source of the hero’s 
pride. The long and straightforward tune which begins with No. 4— 

















is scored with delicious varieties of the blending of sustained tone with the 
pizzicato of strings. For all its ballad-like simplicity there are signs of drama 
in its structure, and we are not surprised when the strings take up the bow with 
the clear intention of breaking away from rigid stanzas and leading into the 
larger flow of a developed sonata-movement. Soon the dominant is reached ; 
and an energetic triplet figure prepares the way for the Second Subject which, 
as Ex. 5 shows, builds its broad melody on an “augmentation” of it. 











The continuation seems as if it was going to lead to a crowd of accessory 
themes, but it very soon shows signs of drifting back to the tonic. The drift 
is slow and its apparent indecision leads to one of the most beautiful modula- 
tions Brahms or any man ever wrote. By this modulation the main theme 
is brought back in the tonic, with gorgeous new scoring. At the point where 
it showed signs of dramatic freedom there now arises an energetic passage 
of polyphonic development. This leads to a powerful climax with the triplet 
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figure of Ex. 5: which subsides quite suddenly, and then the Second Subject 
sails grandly in, with great and sumptuous harmony of divided strings. It 
is being repeated in soaring triumph, when suddenly it melts into tenderness ; 
a shadow comes over the harmony, and wistful questions from the clarinet and 
oboe bring back the close of the first theme with an added sweetness. On its 
last note the horns burst out with their opening call, and the conflict between 
the keys of C and E which we suspected at the outset now appears in full 
harmony as that solemn splendour which Palestrina would have recognised as 
the Phrygian Mode which he uses where doubts and fears are given full expres- 
sion in order to be convicted of ignorance by the voice from the whirlwind 
(e.g. the Motet and Mass O magnum mystertum.) 

Within six or seven minutes Brahms’s third movement, perhaps the greatest 
scherzo since Beethoven, accomplishes a form which you may call either a 
sonata-rondo or a first movement, according to the importance you give to the 
fact that the first six bars of its main theme— 
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return just between the short Second Subject— 


No. 7— 
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and the quite fully organised and widely modulating Development. The 
shortness of the whole movement used to blind critics to its bigness of design ; 
and at one time people thought it clever to say that the Second Subject 
(Ex. 7) was too slight, a criticism which would have condemned nearly every 
Second Subject in Beethoven’s biggest Rondos and Sonata-form finales, as, 
no doubt, in Beethoven’s day it did. A slender childish figure for a Second 
Subject is of the very essence of this phase of Brahms’s drama; and nothing 
can be more quaintly original (or, in the sequel, more productive of powerful 
results) than the way in which the counterstatement of this innocent tune is 
reduced to a staccato outline, as indicated by the small notes in Ex. 7. 

What it throws into higher relief is the tiger-like energy and spring of the 
whole movement. Some idea of the terseness and swiftness of the action may 
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be gained by noting that my first quotation (Ex. 6) contains three complete and 
sharply contrasted themes. All three have important variations, one of which | 
have tried to indicate by extra tails, while the others I have not space to quote. 
The third (c) with its abrupt plunge into E flat, produces perhaps the two most 
powerful strokes in the movement ; first by means of the fact that the anxious, 
mysterious, questioning close of the Development is answered by it and not by 
the first theme, as the beginning of the Recapitulation; and secondly by its 
triumphant final outburst on the trumpets, for the first and only time in the 
tonic, C major, at the end. 

A piccolo, a contra-fagotto and a triangle contribute with grotesque poetic 
aptness to the bacchanalian fury of this movement. 

So far, then, this symphony has shown us life and action. These are what 
its heroism fights for; but the hero is not fighting for his own happiness. He is 
to die fighting. After what I have said as to the meaning of Brahms’s choice of 
the passacagla form, little remains but to give the theme— 


No: o— 





and to catalogue the variations. The listener need not worry as to whether he 
can trace the theme in the variations. If and where he can, that is well, but 
beauty is skin deep, though it does need bones to keep it in shape. 

The theme, stated, with trombones, in harmonies too remarkable to be 
intended to bear repetition, descends angrily with rolling drums and pzzzicato 
chords into the depths of the orchestra (Var. 1), while plaintive melodies crowd 
above in the wood-wind (Var. 2), rising to a bold re-assertion of the theme 
(Var. 3). Then the violins take up the bow with a striding declamatory melody 
(Var. 4, theme in bass), which becomes more flowing and is agitated by a lively 
cross-rhythm in the wood-wind (Vars. 5 and 6). A sharply rhythmic variation 
follows (Var. 7), and leads to a pair of stormy variations in semiquavers and 
triplet semiquavers (Vars. 8 and 9). Plaintively the storm subsides into a 
pathetic dialogue of beautiful sustained harmonies between the violas and the 
wood-wind (Var. 10). The same harmonies underlie the April sunshine of the 
next variation (11), and then the time changes to 3/2, twice as slow—which with 
triple time always produces a momentary sense of cross-rhythm. 

Now we have perhaps the most pathetic flute passage since Gluck’s won- 
derful adagio in the Elysian scene of Orfeo (Var. 12). The theme, which had 
been in the bass since Var. 4, is now in the outlines of the melody and the inner 
parts of the harmony. (I mention this merely as a safeguard against the tempta- 
tion some listeners feel to hunt for it.) With the next variation (13) the major 
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mode quietly appears, in a pathetic dialogue between clarinet, oboe and flute. 
The cadence of this is reproduced in the two next variations (14, 15), which 
_ bring the trombones forward with the most touching and solemn passage in the 
whole symphony. When this has died wistfully away on an inconclusive chord, 
the original theme sternly reappears in the wind-band, to be fiercely cut across 
by the indignant strings (Var. 16). Then there is a dramatically agitated 
variation (17) followed by a sonorously determined one (18), which leads to a 
pair of staccato variations increasing in energy and movement (19, 20). The 
next (Var. 21) is the most volcanic outburst in the whole symphony. Sud- 
denly it gives way to a panic-struck and hushed staccato in which Var. 22 
hurries by. With Var. 23 the staccato triplets recover courage and strength, 
working easily up to a climax. This climax is of powerful and unexpected 
effect, for it gives a sense of big design to the whole movement by making the 
next two variations (24, 25) reproduce in a blazing fortiss?mo the substance of 
the first two, while the 26th variation gives in an awe-struck pzano what the third 
variation had given boldly. Now two specially graceful variations (27, 28), 
relieve the tension. Then in the next variation (29) we notice a quiet series of 
falling thirds which may remind some listeners of the theme of the first 
movement. I doubt, however, whether this was Brahms’s intention, and the 
doubt does not worry me. At all events this sequence of thirds, taken up 
energetically in the 30th and last regular variation, seems dramatically to set 
the Ground-bass reeling and staggering to its end, for the rhythm expands and 
there is an ominous v7tardando. Then the theme bursts out with new harmonies 
in quicker time. Hesitating at the fifth bar, the Ground-theme suddenly finds 
that its second half (bars 5-8) is capable of executing a grand series of modula- 
tions (very apposite after all this confinement to one key) if the bass imitates 
the treble at two bars’ distance a semitone higher. With this resource, a com- 
pressed version of the Ground in crotchets, and a pathetic new derivative 
therefrom, one of the greatest orchestral works since Beethoven storms to its 
tragic close. 
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III. CONCERTO for Flute and Harp (Kéchel’s Catalogue No. 299), Mozart 


Flute—Miss SUSANNE STONELEY. 
Harp—Miss ASTRID YDEN. 


Allegro. 
Andantino, 


Ronpo. Allegro. 


In 1778, during Mozart’s visit to Paris, the Duke of Guines commissioned 
him to write a concerto for flute and harp. Mozart shows no great respect for 
dukes as such in his family letters, and so we may believe him when he writes 
that the Duke plays the flute incomparably and the daughter plays the harp 
“magnifique”; the resources of the German language apparently failing him, 
as English avowedly failed Dr Johnson when he was “ pénétré with His Majesty’s 
goodness.” Accordingly, though these instruments were precisely the two that 
he could not abide, he soon began to luxuriate in the fun of writing for them. 
The possibilities of the single-action harp of the eighteenth century he exhausted 
in this work ; nothing could be done for it but to proceed on the lines of very 
sketchy pianoforte music with an anxious avoidance of cantadzle ; but the flute 
reconciled him so far that after his Paris visit he produced five by no means 
uncharacteristic works for it, of which the three with orchestra (two concertos 
and an azdante) have been produced by M. Louis Fleury at the Reid Concerts. 

It is not necessary to quote more than four of the sixteen themes which 
Mozart sends streaming out in festive processions throughout and around this 
work. Although a developed style for the harp cannot be said to exist within 
fifty years of Mozart’s death, this Concerto is no exception to the rule that 
Mozart’s imagination for combinations of instruments and harmonies is infallibly 
accurate and incomparably vivid. He has here to reckon with the fact that the 
harpists in 1778 were preoccupied with making their instrument speak a lan- 
guage it could not properly pronounce: and he makes no miscalculations. Even 
the daughter of a Duke could not, in spite of her magnifique playing, prevent the 
mischievous Mozart from twice asking the harp to say “shibboleth” at the end 
of the finale. (And, by the way, the subject of Mozart’s practical jokes upon 
players and singers is distinctly discoverable in his works: I, for my part, am 
absolutely certain of his intention of getting the choir to mock the pronunciation 
of some friend of his in a certain Mass, once well known, where the word 
“ Osanna” is set in close stretto to a syncopated rhythm, and a /fortisstmo mark 
is placed under the third syllable in all the voices and instruments at every single 
one of the forty or fifty repetitions of the word.) 
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The technique of the flute was, unlike that of the harp, not only essentially 
mature in 1778, but had already reached a second period of development. For 
Bach and Handel the flute was a cantadile instrument well suited for principal 
melodies or polyphonic threads played in its lower registers among an ensemble 
of soft instruments. This conception survives in the works of our General Reid, 
who would have viewed with aristocratic and soldierly contempt the translation 
of his so-called Pastorale to a higher octave in the corpulent orchestration of the 
mangled excerpts from his works that were known as the “ Reid Music” until 
I found his original sonatas. But already in Mozart’s time the habits of the 
flute had changed in order to enable it to assert itself in the new styles of 
symphonic and dramatic orchestration, and he never loses an important feature 
by writing low for the flute in a ¢ut¢i, as Haydn, who also developed the new 
technique, continued often to do in his latest works. This being so, it is interest- 
ing to find that the Duke of Guines had a flute provided with holes (possibly 
also keys) for the Zow D flat and C; which were certainly not on General Reid's 
flute, and which, moreover, Mozart evidently could not count upon in any of his 
later flute works, as he never wrote those notes again. This, at all events, 
indicates that it was not ducal stimulus that induced him to write his remaining 
five solo works for the flute. (It was 96 ducats.) 

Those extra low notes for the flute will be heard by the alert listener about 
half-way through the first movement, during its development, where they are 
used as a bass to the harp! For the rest it will suffice to quote the opening 
themes; of the first movement— 





and of the luxurious slow movement in which the style of the harp is at its best 
within the possibilities of 1778, and the string orchestra is throughout enriched 
by division of the violas into two parts— 
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and the opening and closing themes of the five which are poured out in the first 
tutti of the Rondo— 
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The viola and second violin of this last theme contain one of the shibboleths 
with which Mozart worries the harp on the last page, a passage in which the 
hands and strings are brought into mutual interference. There is no reasonable 
doubt that this is malicious ; and so is the other passage, in which Mozart goes 
out of his way (altering, in recapitulation, a perfectly safe theme) to introduce 
some chromatic steps for which even the modern harp is not conveniently 
suited. Of course there is nothing embarrassing in these jokes, which the 
composer expects to turn against himself in either of two possible events ; for 
the passages will either be played as written, or something appropriate but more 
effective will be substituted for them. 
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IV. OVERTURE—“ Virgil,” . - - . P. Della Torre 


(Conducted by the Composer). 


Mr Della Torre’s “ Virgil” Overture is in moods suggested by the following 


poem :— 


L’Evangeliste Jean, le peintre Raphael, 
Ces deux beaux envoyés de l’amour éternel, 
Ont un frere en Jésus, digne que Jésus l’aime, 
Bien qu’il soit né padien et soit mort sans baptéme ; 
Virgil est celui-la : tant l’aimable douceur 
Au vrai Dieu nous éléve et fait toute Ame sceur. 
Donc, comme une couronne autour de l’Evangile, 
Inscrivez ces trois noms: Jean, Raphael, Virgile, 
Le disciple fervent, le peintre au pur contour, 
Le poéte inspiré qui devina l’amour. 

Auguste Brizeux (1803-1858). 


‘TRANSLATION. 


The bearer of the Evangel, John, 
The painter Raphael, 
Great messengers of love that knows no end, 
These have a brother-in-Jesus, one 
Whom Jesus might love well, 
Though pagan was he born, and died 
Uncleansed in the baptismal tide. 
Virgil his name: such power hath gentleness 
To make all souls, in sisterhood, 
Under love’s sweet duresse, 
Essay the path that doth ascend 
To the true source of Good. 
Of these three names a diadem unite ; 
The Evangel pure above, 
John, Raphael, Virgil write : 
The learner with his heart aflame, 
The painter, from whose soul there came 
That loveliness of line, 
The bard inspired, who did divine 
The mystery of love. 
Dr J. C. Stewart, 1921. 
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The Overture is based on two themes alternated in a terse sonata-form : the 
first impulsive and agitated— 
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while the second, which constitutes a regular Second Subject, is a calmer melody 
which expands freely — 














It comes to no formal close, but modulates through distant keys in a flowing 
paragraph which, without further separate developments, returns quietly to the 
tonic, where Ex. I is resumed, not from the beginning, but from its counter- 
statement, which originally led stormily to Ex. 2. A simple change of harmony 
brings about a regular recapitulation of Ex. 2 in the tonic major, the theme first 
appearing in the violoncellos as an inner part. The ensuing rich modulations 
lead to a Coda, the breadth and freedom of which is thrown into fitting relief by 
the terseness and symmetry of the main body of the movement; and the Over- 
‘ture reaches its climax in triumph, the last phrase being no formality, but a 
melodious Virgilian line for the whole wood -wind and horns. 
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V. SIXTH SOLOVSONAHe - : - General Reid 


Miss SUSANNE STONELEY. 
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VI. TABLEAU MUSICALE—“ Sadko” - - Rimsky-Korsakov 


Nicholas Andreievitch Rimsky-Korsakov was born in 1844, among the 
lakes and forests of his father’s estate ; and soaked up the life of the peasants, 
their folk-songs, and the spirit of Russian scenery, in his infancy. His musical 
gifts were precocious ; but, following the tradition of the family, he entered the 
navy. After his meeting with Balakirev, however, his musical instincts carried 
the day, and he devoted himself entirely to music. He then studied under 
Balakirev, and one of the earliest results was the present work—the first Russian 
symphonic poem, written in 1867, and revised in 1891. Many years later he 
wrote an opera on the same subject, using the same themes as are here em- 
ployed. In 1871 he was appointed Professor of Instrumentation at the 
Petrograd Conservatoire. From 1874-81 he was Head of the Free School of 
Music. And from 1886-90 he was Conductor of the Belaiev Symphony 
Concerts. His knowledge of orchestral effect was almost impeccable, and he 
was called “ The Magician of the Orchestra”; his “Treatise of Orchestration,” 
completed by Steinberg, was published posthumously at Petrograd in 1913 
(English translation, 1922), and is a very valuable work. Some of his chief 
operas are: “ The Maid of Pskov,” 1872 (revised 1894); “ Night in May,” 1878 ; 
“The Snow-Maiden,” 1881; “ Mlada,” 1893 ; “Sadko,” 1896; “Coq d’Or,” 1907. 
An interesting little work is the Sinfonietta, based upon folk-tunes (1880). He 
died in 1908. 

The present piece is numbered Op. 5, and is dedicated to Balakirev. The 
score consists of ordinary strings and wood, four horns, trumpets, trombones, 
tuba, cymbals, big drum, and tam-tam. The opening— 





with its smooth triple rhythms, represents a vessel sailing upon a calm sea, and 
having on board Sadko, a wandering minstrel. About the fortieth bar the ship 
slackens her pace, and finally stops. The alarmed mariners conclude that some 
evil spell is upon them (A//egro molto), and cast lots to find out for whose sake 
the curse has come. The lot falls on Sadko, who, Jonah-like, is cast overboard 
with his lyre or guslée; upon which the ship is released and continues her 
voyage. Sadko sinks down into the peaceful depths of a magical underworld— 
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the orchestral colouring changes ; strings are muted ; and presently a charming 
scrap of melody for ’cello, answered by clarinet, depicts his entrance to the fairy- 
like grottoes of the Sea-King. In style it anticipates the song he is about to 
sing. He finds himself in the midst of the wedding-revels of the Sea-King’s 
daughter ; and the violins, in the upper register, give out a dance-figure which 
is emphasised by incisive grace-notes and trills. This dies down, and the 
magical theme (Ex. 2) again appears as the Sea-King persuades Sadko to add 
to the festivities by his playing. We now hear Sadko’s harp and song— 
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the voice-part appearing at first on the oboe. Again the glittering dance-theme, 
followed by an allusion to Ex. 1, and then the magical theme (Ex. 2) are heard ; 
after which the guests give themselves up to wilder merriment. A typical 
Russian folk-dance, in two-bar phrases, now appears— 
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at first on the violas. This is taken up by the violins ; and then, unmuted, and 
at a quicker pace (Poco piu vivo) they give it out in octaves at the top of their 
compass, expanded to a broader melody, with sweeping harp-chords. The song 
of Sadko (Ex. 3) intervenes in vain as this subject is worked up to a great pitch 
of excitement while the dance becomes wilder ; King, guests, and the ocean itself 
at last joining in. The storm becomes furious ; ships are wrecked and sunk ; and 
at last Sadko breaks the strings of his harp with a crash to stay the mischief. 
A sudden pause ensues ; the dance ceases; the sea becomes calm ; and the work 
ends with a reference to the peace of the opening (Ex. 1). 


(Notes by H. O. A., by kind permission. ) 
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I. OVERTURE—“ Der Schauspieldirektor ” (The Theatre Manager), 


2. CONCERTO for Violin, Violoncello, and Orchestra - - 


Violin—Miss MAY HARRISON. 


Violoncello—Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


3. Two NocTURNES—(a) “ Nuages,” \ 2 
(0) “ Fétes.” 


(By request.) 





4. CONCERTO for Violin and Violoncello, with Orchestra, Op. 102, 


Violin—Miss MAy HARRISON. 


Violoncello—Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


5. PRELUDE to The Mastersingers, - : e E 


Mozart 


Delius 


Debussy 


Brahms 


Wagner 
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I. OVERTURE, “ Der Schauspieldirektor” (The Theatre-Manager), - Mozart 


Der Schauspieldirektor is a one-act comedy, in which Herr Buff engages a 
troupe for his theatre. He hears several actors and actresses in comic and 
tragic scenes; then the Tragedy Queen sends for her husband. who is a tenor ; 
the leading gentleman sends for his wife, a soprano; and, another prima donna 
being already there, a fine quarrel ensues as to who is first. This quarrel the 
tenor assuages, and, according to the librettist, harmony is restored. (But 
Mozart knows better.) 

Of course, the scheme is an excellent framework for inserting any number 
of good things from the two fat volumes of stray arias and ewsemble pieces 
Mozart wrote at various times for concerts, for other people’s operas, and for 
singers who wanted something special at later performances of his own operas. 
And, as a concert-platform is quite a plausible scene for a voice-trial, I hope 
some day to produce a suitable adaptation and amplification of Mozart’s 
“Theatre-Manager” in its entirety, and with a really wide and interesting 
selection of his wonderful stray arias, at some future concert of the Reid 
Orchestra. 

The Overture and four numbers that constitute the whole work as Mozart 
presented it date from two months before Le Nozze di Figaro, and are unsur- 
passed in all his works for richness and delicacy. The Overture is actually more 
polyphonic than that of The Magic Flute, and, though not cast in contrapuntal 
modes, not less polyphonic than the finale of the last symphony (which I refuse. 
to call by its popular English nickname). But, like that finale, it enables me 
to economise in musical quotations by giving a single illustration that combines 
both First and Second Subjects. I quote from the Recapitulation, where the 
complexity is at its height. 
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II. CONCERTO for Violin, Violoncello, and Orchestra, - Delius 


Violin—Miss MAY HARRISON. 


Violoncelo—Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


The following introductory remarks may be quoted from Professor Tovey’s 
notes on the Violin Concerto, as being equally appropriate to the present 
occasion. 

“In the art of to-day there is no more intimate note than that of the later 
works of Delius. He was never a sensational composer ; and the large orchestra 
and brilliant technique of his early works never displayed any tendency incom- 
patible with the almost Oriental depth of meditation which he has attained in 
recent works such as the Violin Concerto and the Double Concerto. 

af The course of Delius’s work is subtle only (and a very important 
‘ouly’) in its emotional reactions, and extremely simple in plan. The themes 
follow in a natural sequence of discourse, with no more complex link than might 
be supplied by the clause ‘and that reminds me’; until a point is reached at 
which it is agreeable to recapitulate some of them from the opening. The 
classical key-system is only occasionally alluded to, and most of the harmonic 
phenomena depend on regarding chords of all degrees of artificiality as direct 
tone-sensations, unanalysable as the taste of a peach, with none of the classical 
sense of their individual notes as coming from given directions in order to 
‘resolve’ on explanatory notes.” 

To this it may be added that in proportion as the composer becomes 
interested in chords as mere sensations, the less polyphonic does his writing 
become-+-a tendency which is more apparent in the Double Concerto than in the 
Violin Concerto. There is, in addition, a very distinct folk-song flavour about 
the themes of the former. 

A short introductory phrase— 


Ex | Quieley ; 





precedes the entry of the solo instruments at the eighth bar, with a flourish 
founded on fig. a. They proceed immediately with— 
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which expands into a long flowing paragraph, the ’cello taking up the main 
thread after the climax of a more urgent phrase in the violin. The solo 
instruments come to a quiet close, and the strings of the orchestra enter with a 
spirited new theme— 





round the repetitions of which the soloists weave decorative arabesques. A 
phrase of the former theme presently starts a new train of thought with this 
poignant transformation of its first bars— 


Exu 





Continuing in a broad stream of melody—with hints in the solo violin of a theme 
to come later (Ex. 6)—this works up to a brief, sharp climax. As it dies away 
the violin gives out a quieter melody above a flowing semiquaver accompani- 
ment— 





Fig. a is of some consequence both now and in later developments, and suggests | 
incidentally the determined triplet variant of the theme. The tempo broadens 
at the climax, and then, foreshadowed by preliminary phrases in the horn and 


cor anglais, the ’cello swings into a serene melody— 





which pursues its tranquil course until bird-like calls in the wood-wind 
(Ex. 7, compare Ex. 1) lead to a theme of even greater calm and breadth— 
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Ex. 6 returns, and the quiet close and a pause is followed by the cadenza, with 
its delicate accompaniment for wood-wind and harp. It culminates in the 
re-introduction of the bird-like calls, which rise to a sudden climax and bring 
about the return to Ex, 2, and the orderly re-capitulation of all the main themes, 
with the solo parts reversed. Ex. 3 is treated more vigorously this time by 
the solo instruments ; but little is heard of the long meditative passage which 
commenced with Ex. 4, and only a fragment of the suave ’cello theme (Ex. 6) 
re-appears in altered guise in the horns— 





The concluding theme (Ex. 8), immensely calm, rises to a triumphant climax, 
then gives way to the opening phrase, Ex. 1 (which has not been heard iti its 
entirety since the beginning), and Ex. 8 returns to bring the work to an end with 
a last serene cadence which floats upwards and vanishes in the note of a single 


flute. (M. G.) 


Ill. TWO NOCTURNES—(a) “ Nuages,” 
(6) “ Fétes,” 
(By request.) 


- - - Debussy 


The two Nocturnes which are to be played to-night, though complete in 
- themselves, form the first two of a group, the third of which, “ Sirenes,’ employs 
a small choir of female voices in addition to the orchestra. 

Something of the quality of a delicate pastel is conveyed by the quiet 
subtleties of orchestral colour in “Nuages.” It opens with a gently swinging 
theme in the clarinets and bassoons— 
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Divided and muted strings take up the first theme mistily, maintaining the 
swaying movement as the cor anglais re-enters with Ex. 2, with additional soft 
calls from the horns and answering basses. Presently this melts away, and a 
new climax piles itself up in leisurely steps, only to dissolve again as the 
cor anglais drifts back, this time with more piquant accompaniment. As the 
echoes die away, Ex. 1 returns plaintively in the oboes with a new counterpoint 
for solo viola, and then, through a luminous cloud of soft strings a new melody 
threads its way— 





The cor anglais returns for the last time, with ghostly accompaniment, and the 
whole fades away with distant echoes of Nos. 2 and 3. 

In complete contrast to “ Nuages,” the brightest and gayest colours of the 
orchestra are employed in “ Fétes,” which opens fortissimo with an energetic 
rythmic figure in the violins— 


E Kae Gs SAID: Dida 


and the following gay theme— 
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Repetitions in a vein of suppressed excitetment lead by way of an abrupt climax 
and harp glissando to a new chattering theme which alternates with snatches of 


Ex. 5 and the more boisterous Ex. 6— 
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With sudden change of mood—above the undercurrent of excitement, a new 


melody swings gracefully in— 








and subsiding gradually. <A brief and violent crescendo leads to a dramatic 
pianissimo, when over a faint thrunyping accompaniment a bizarre fanfare of 
trumpets is heard, as from a distance— . 




















This gradually works up to a great climax, Ex. 5 combining with Ex. 9 as the ; 
carnival approaches. Suddenly the sound recedes, leaving the flutes with the 
first theme; but presently Ex. 8 (4) returns (augmented) like the triumphant 
pealing of all the bells of the town. The chattering theme re-enters after the 


. 
final climax and the noise of carnival gradually dies away with snatches of 


distant trumpets and drums and ever fainter echoes of the revelry. 


(M. G.) 


IV. CONCERTO for Violin and Violoncello, with Orchestra, Op. 102, Brahms 


Violin—Miss MAY HARRISON. 


Violoncello—Mi1ss BEATRICE HARRISON. 


Allegro, 
Andante. 


Allegro non troppo. 


An important work for an unfamiliar combination of instruments is always 
at a disadvantage; mainly for the reasons which make the combination 
unfamiliar. There are no important duets for violin and violoncello in 
existence, and there is an inherent strangeness in the sound of this combination 
of extreme members of the same family with no middle part to bridge the 
gap. But the strangeness is not an absurdity, such as the combination of 
a violin and a double-bass would be. It is, when properly handled, a powerful 
stimulus to the musical imagination alike of listeners, players, and composers. 
When Brahms brought the whole of the ripeness of his experience to the 
handling of this combination together with an orchestra in the last of his 
orchestral works, the novelty for many years completely puzzled even those 
critics who took an official attitude of apostleship towards his works. The 
explanation of the difficulty is simple enough. Brahms did not make the new 
work a systematic display of the charms of the new combination, but simply 
expressed some of his most powerful and dramatic ideas, for all the world as if 
the combination of instruments was perfectly familiar. His critics and his 
admirers had, in short, to deal with Brahms’s most powerful ideas as well as 
with the unfamiliar combination, and it is pathetic to see the struggles of such 
a critic as Hanslick with this excursion beyond the lines laid down by him 
in his apostleship. The most familiar features of Brahms’s way of developing 
themes, as for instance in the middle of the finale where the phrases of the 
heroic middle episode are in their restatement dramatically interrupted by 
echoes through which the solo instruments are heard with their own ornamenta- 
tion, similar devices in the middle of the slow movement, and the terseness of 
the slow movement as a whole,—these and other equally normal features 
impressed Brahms’s friends as well as his hostile critics just as if they were 
technical immaturities. There is no other explanation for this than the fact 
that everybody expected in a modern double concerto to hear as much of 
the violoncello as if there were no violin and as much of both as if there 
were no orchestra, In the meantime Brahms did as Mozart and Beethoven 
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always did—he treated his orchestra symphonically. Accordingly the orthodox 
complaint became, first, that the solo parts were enormously difficult ; 
secondly, that it was impossible to hear them; and thirdly, that there was 
not nearly enough of them. As for the pathos and the poetry of the work, 
all this general disappointment made it out of the question to speculate 
whether such qualities existed at all. It is to be hoped that at this distance 
of time there may be less difficulty in taking the work as it really comes. 
Anyone who has made a study of musical first impressions in general and of 
concertos in particular knows at once that the complaints typified above are illu- 
sions. If the work is of a loosely-knit texture, the composer can thicken his score 
almost with impunity. For instance, the Dvof¥ak violoncello concerto (over 
which Hausmann on his last visit to Brahms found him boiling with 
generous admiration) is, on a moderate computation, twice as heavily orches- 
trated as this, the most difficult of Brahms’s concertos ; and the truth is that 
Brahms’s thickest accompaniments in this double concerto are written with 
scrupulous economy, whereas Dvofdk’s are absolutely reckless. But with a 
loosely-knit work many points may escape the listener without being ‘missed in 
the sequel. In works such as that of Brabms, every theme and every inner 
part has its results in later chapters of the story. Therefore it is as well for 
us to have a good number of quotations for our present analysis. ‘The domin- 
ance of the solo violin, the still greater dominance of the violoncello, and 
finally, the wonderful solidity of harmony and wide compass of the united 
couple, is demonstrated in the Introduction. First the orchestra throws out ,a 
challenge in the shape of the figures of the First Subject on the dominant (that 
is to say, the threshold of the key)— 





The last three notes of the orchestral phrase are instantly taken up by the 
violoncello, entirely unaccompanied, in a most impassioned kind of recitative. 
Then the wood-wind enter gently in the major with the first phrase of the 
Second Subject, one of Brahms’s tenderest themes— 





This time the solo violin takes up the last three notes, at first meditatively. It 
is soon joined by the violoncello and works up to a climax of extraordinary 
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fulness of harmony, ending in an uprush of scales and chords leading to the 
entry of the whole orchestra with the First Subject launched full on the tonic 
into the course of a mighty concerto rztornello— 





Brahms proceeds simply and broadly, but in a style which does not make any 
confusion between the lines of a concerto and those of a symphony, though he 
boldly strikes out into a foreign key in preparation for his Second Subject. 
The passage of preparation with its fierce syncopations is the most impassioned 
theme in the whole work— 





And when the theme of the Second Subject bursts out in F major (another 
key from that for which it is destined in the solo), it continues in a storm of 
passion. No worse mistake in interpretation could be made than for this 
orchestral version to be treated on the lines of the solo. I must quote the 
theme again as it occurs here, on account of its continuation— 
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Very soon it has passed back to A minor with abrupt questionings, and a new 
theme bursts out which will be heard again in the Coda— 








With this the orchestra comes to its conclusion, and the violoncello impetuously © 
enters with a new development of the first theme— 














answered after four bars by the violin. (Always it will be found that the 
original first bar of Example 1 (a1) is answered sooner or later by the second 
bar (a2) whatever new developments have happened in between). The two 
instruments develop this rapidly and passionately to a climax in which they 
discuss the second phrase of Example 3 (those very striking minims in its 
fifth bar), and after this they settle down to a spacious and entirely new 
transition theme in dialogue— 





Starting with the utmost energy and drifting towards the orthodox key of the 
Second Subject (C major), this yields to a melting mood; and the preparation 
for the Second Subject, with the figures of the first theme tenderly reiterated 
in the oboe and flute through the interlacing arpeggios of the solo instruments, 
broken by an impressive silence in the middle, would be the most pathetic 
passage in the concerto but for the fact it leads to the still more pathetic 
expanded version of the Second Subject announced by the violoncello and 
eventually taken up by the violin. I know no more powerful instance of the 
dramatic possibilities of concerto form than the way in which this melody changes 
its character according as it is stated in the /ztornuel//o or expanded in the solo. 
Suddenly, however, it breaks into a stormy passage leading to what in the rztor- 
nello appeared to be the transition theme (Example 4). The violin and violoncello 
have but to state the first two bars of this (which they do with extraordinary 
fulness of sound) for the whole orchestra to burst in at the same height of passion 


— 


a 
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as it had done in the ritorvello, and it comes to an even greater climax, being 
under the stress of plunging into a somewhat distant key for the develop- 
ment. In the midst of the storm the two solo instruments enter together with 
the first theme and proceed to work out the figure of triplet crochets which 
characterises its third bar. This becomes a mysterious figure at twice the pace 
with a characteristic change of accent in the wood-wind— 





(I may mention, as a sample of the intelligence which is sometimes brought to 
bear upon the interpretation of Brahms, that at a performance in Budapest I 
and my colleagues found that someone had corrected this “discrepancy” of 
rhythm in the band parts!) Soon the syncopated theme reappears in a pathetic 
calm in the orchestra, while the solo instruments weave round it a network of 
trills. Before long the calm becomes a stiff breeze, and the breeze a storm, 
through which the first theme cries out angrily in the wood-wind. Suddenly 
the storm ceases, and the syncopations of Example 4 soar upwards in the 
violoncello and violin through remote modulations in a pathetic passage which 
the most disappointed detractors of this work on its first appearance admitted 
to be sublime. We are on the threshold of the tonic, and the violin and 
violoncello come back to the uprush of scales and chords (the chords now 
alternating with the orchestra) with which they ended the Introduction. 

And so the Recapitulation now begins in the tonic in the orchestra, just as 
the big rztornello did. Its second sentence, however, is delivered by the solo 
players, and leads straight to the solo transition theme of 'xample 8. Slight 
changes in the course of the harmonies keep the music in the key of A. There 
is the same pathetic passage of preparation with its impressive bar of silence. 
Then the expanded version of the Second Subject is given out high up by the 
violin, the violoncello having a new flowing accompaniment. In due course the 
fatal syucopated theme evokes the stormy orchestra which now carries the 
latter part of the rztorned/o to its greatest climax, which owes much of its power 
to the fact that its last theme (Ex. 6, which has not been heard since its 
first appearance) is now combined with the figures of the First Subject 
(Ex. 1). This brings the violin and violoncello back upon the scene in tragic 
passion with the same statement as that of their first entry after the rztornedlo. 
There is something extraordinarily sonorous in their appearance here in octaves, 
and still more in their boldly coalescing in unison as the passion yields to 
a tragic calm with a rztardando. From this they rouse themselves with the 
syncopated figure (Ex. 4), and this powerful tragedy is consummated by the 
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transformation of the Second Subject itself into a final outburst of indignation, 
the theme being given in pzzzicato chords in the minor, while the solo instru- 
ments emphasise the bass of the harmony by a stormy figure of their own. 
With a final allusion to their transition theme (Ex. 8) the solo instruments bring 
down the full orchestra upon the last chords. 

The Slow Movement begins with a signal of two notes on the horns 
answered in the upper part of the scale and in a high octave by the wood-wind. 
On the four notes thus delivered, the solo violin and violoncello immediately 
build one of the broadest and most swinging melodies ever written— P 





This is worked out as a complete tune in two parts with repeats. The second 
part is peculiarly gorgeous in its deep harmonies, and its climax is heightened on 
repetition. Then without further development or pause the Middle Episode 
enters in the somewhat remote key of F. It begins with a very quiet melody 
for the wood-wind with a strongly characteristic reedy tone— 





The violin and violoncello answer this with a new theme in rather wistful 
dialogue which modulates richly— 





Then the reedy theme (Ex. 11) returns unaccompanied with semiquaver move- 
ment by the solo instruments and expanded by very characteristic echoes of the 
last two notes of each phrase in pzzz?cato chords. A very short but far-reaching 
passage moves in a few steps through remote keys, when suddenly the first two 
notes of the introductory signal are heard in the trumpets. The solo instru- 
ments respond to them, and in a notoriously difficult but very majestic passage 
float down again to the whole first melody, which on repetition they expand in 
a simple but surprising way which will not escape notice. When the great 
melody has come to an end there is a short and peaceful coda in which the two 
middle themes (Examples 11 and 12) are heard simultaneously. As this 
reaches an exquisite dying fall, the figures of the first theme come surging back 
again until the solo instruments rise up on to the answer to the opening signal 
(that is to say, the second bar of Example 10), to which the trumpets reply 
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quietly with the first bar; aud so, with the majestic and difficult returning 
passage on the tonic chord, the Slow Movement ends in a golden glow. 

From the point of view of first impressions, the Finale of this double 
concerto commits the most deadly crime possible to a great work—it shows a 
sense of humour. Let us admit the fact, and let us accept the still more serious 
fact that the first theme is playful, which is not always the same thing as 
humorous. This does not prevent it from giving rise at the end of the move- 
ment to one of the most pathetic passages in the whole work. Apart from the 
humour and the unusual combination of instruments, the chief difficulty in 
contemporary appreciation of the Finale arose from the fact that, like the Slow 
Movement, it is very terse, and therefore failed to impress the listeners of thirty 
years ago with the true breadth of its proportions. (It is an odd thing that the 
critics who are loudest in their denunciations of unnecessary length are always the 
first to grumble that a terse statement is inadequate.) The form of this broadly 
designed but short Finale is the clearest of rondo-types. In example 13 I give 
the first phrase, calling attention to the figure I have marked (a), for the sake of 
its extraordinary consequences in the coda— 
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the rhythm of which expands in a very remarkable way. as it proceeds, com- 
pelling Brahms temporarily to change his time to 3/4 and 4/4, until he abruptly 
breaks it off and leads back to the first theme. This now gets no further than 
its first phrase, after which it is playfully laughed into disappearance until 
nothing is left but rhythmic fragments amid a silence. Suddenly out of these 
rhythmic fragments arises a fiercely triumphant new theme in a key com- 
pounded of F major and D minor with a preponderance of D minor— 
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With the aid of an angry alternating second part, which I do not quote, this 
leads to a counter-statement by the orchestra, interrupted by characteristic 
echoes of the last two notes of its phrases. (These echoes form the only 
discoverable ground for the allegation that the structure of this very spacious 
middle episode is disjointed. As a matter of fact, the device is one of those 
bold simplicities which give the scale of design and secure that it shall continue 
to surprise by its breadth and flow long after we have known the whole work by 
heart.) Then follows a calm swinging tune in F major given by the wood- 


wind, with a delicate accompaniment of rising arpeggios in the solo instruments 
derived from those echoes— 





They work it up vigorously on their own account, and it leads to a gorgeously 
bright and soft version of Example 16 in D major with the syncopations 
smoothed away. Then example 15 bursts in again. Its angry sequel 
is now used to lead us back to the tonic, and the rondo theme (Ex. 13), 
re-enters in due course, followed by all its accessories. This now goes 
through a wide range of key before alighting upon the Second Subject 
(Ex. 14) triumphant in the tonic major. The Second Subject now leads 
immediately to the Coda, which is in the major throughout, and begins in 
a slower tempo with a calm version of the first theme (Ex. 13), from the third 
bar of which arises a most touching stream of melody in dialogue between 
voices of different octaves outlined in arpeggios by the solo instruments— 





It is the privilege of works in sonata form that they can, without weakening or 
falsifying tragic issues, bring their finales to a happy ending. The tragedy of 
the first movement has been told without flinching, but told within the quarter 
of an hour which contains symphonic movements on a large scale. Within that 
quarter of an hour we have not time to see enough of the world in which such 
tragedies take place; and we are allowed to see its glorious melodies, its 
humours, and its capacities for happiness, in the other movements. And so the 
whole concerto leads up to the wonderful tenderness of this last page which 
finally breaks into joyful triumph, and brings the great work to an end. 


il 
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V. PRELUDE to The Mastersingers, — - - Lr Wagner 


The Prelude to Zhe Mastersingers loses less than most excerpts from 
Wagner by performance in the concert-room. Its climax is not so perfectly 
balanced when it can lead only to a final chord as when its leads to the rise of 
the curtain and the lifting of our attention to a wider world of art; but it is a 
very perfect and highly organised masterpiece of form and texture. Its famous 
combination of themes I quote— 
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for the double purpose of saving space by putting three examples in one, and 
pointing out that its merit as counterpoint lies not in the combination of themes 
(which, unlike classical counterpoint, really do not of themselves combine into 
complete or euphonious harmony) but in the modest accessory parts (here 
printed in small notes) which’so beautifully smooth away what would otherwise 
be grievous to Beckmesser. 

The Prelude opens with the Mastersingers’ theme contained in the bass of 
Ex. 1, pompously delivered by the full orchestra. 

A gentle reflective note is struck by Ex. 2, the figures of which are asso- 
ciated with Walter’s love-songs— 











The dignity of the Mastersingers is resumed in a march the theme of which 

will be found at doubled speed in the middle stave of Ex. 1. It leads to another 
broad cantabile of which an irreverent diminution occurs later on in the treble 
of Ex. 3, in which form I quote it to save space— 
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The whole exordium comes to a grand close, and is followed by the substance of 
an eager conversation between Walter and Eva— 





which leads, in lovely modulations, to E major, in which key the Adgesang (or 
refrain) of Walter’s prize-song (seen in the top stave of Ex. 1) alternates with 
other love-themes from the song that the Masters rejected, such as— 





Excited modulations carry us to the opposite end of the tonal range, E flat, in 
which key the Mastersingers’ theme is irreverently diminished by the apprentices, 
whose rude comments on Master Beckmesser occupy the bass of Ex. 3. A 
climax is reached ; C major returns in all its glory, and with it the simultaneous 
combination of more than half the themes in the opera, beginning as in Ex. 1, 
and developing until, as if by sheer weight, it coalesces into the simple processional 
version of the middle stave there quoted, and so leads in triumph to the rise of 
the curtain. 
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I. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124 - Beethoven 


This Overture, written to inaugurate a new theatre in Vienna, is unique in 
form. It consists of a solemn slow march— 


followed by a passage of very rhythmic fanfares for trumpets, through which 


No. I— 











bassoons may be faintly heard in a sound suggestive of hurrying footsteps; then 
there is the tread of some concourse not less excited, but more certain of its 
goal; a moment of solemn calm; silence, and the first faint stirring of a move- 
ment impelled from some vast distance by a mighty rushing wind, which then 
seizes us in the career of a great orchestral fugue— 

No. 2. 





rising from climax to climax in a world which is beyond that of action or drama 
because all that has been done and suffered is now accomplished and proved 
not in vain. 


II]. FIFTEEN VARIATIONS AND FUGUE, “ PROMETHEUS,” 
Op. 35 - - - - . -  Beethovén 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 


Although in analysing the finale of Beethoven’s Hrozca Symphony I go so 
far as to deprecate thinking of the remarkable set of variations on the same 
material written by Beethoven a few years earlier, 1 believe that that finale can- 
not fail to gain in impressiveness if the earlier work has been duly appreciated 
during the same concert. 

The Variations (Op. 35) are a very complete and perfect work, eminently 
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characteristic of the pianoforte and marking an epoch in the history of the varia- 
tion form. The finale of the Zvozca is the finale of a symphony, and, while it contains 
the principal ideas of these earlier Variations and Fugue transformed into an 
orchestral style unusually rich and free even for Beethoven, it leaves an immense 
amount unsaid for which the Pianoforte Variations have abundant scope. The 
Variations are in the position of the epic poem with its almost unlimited room 
for description and rhetoric. The finale of the symphony has all the heightened 
and direct effect of drama, with all its stern practical and zsthetic necessity 
for compression and immediate action. The difference between the two works 
is thus no mere question of Beethoven’s progress in musical thought. For 
instance, it is right for the symphonic finale to begin abruptly with an outburst 
in a foreign key; but it is right for the Pianoforte Variations as an independent 
work to begin simply with an introductory tonic chord, which, by the way, is in 
the same position as the first chords of the whole Erozca Symphony. 

* Then Beethoven proceeds to build up his work as in the symphonic finale 
with the grotesque bare bass of his theme. Speaking strictly from the point 
of view of the work in itself, this absurd bass is the real theme, and Beethoven 
might perhaps have called it so if the fully harmonised tune had not existed 
years before in the Prometheus Ballet. On the other hand much of the point of 
this bare bass lies in its extreme grotesqueness, which in the second part 
amounts to a sheer practical joke; and even the counterpoints with which it is 
gradually clothed in the three sections marked a 2, a 3, a 4 (ze, Duet, Trio, and 
Quartet) are all of the nature of formulas; so that there is no doubt that when 
the tune sails in on the top with a dance-rhythm accompaniment it is what we 
have been waiting for all the time. You will find this Tune (which I spell with 
a capital T) with its Bass in Ex. 6 of my analysis of the Hrotca Symphony. 

Now we come to the Variations officially recognised as such. 

Var. I. ornaments the Tune with brilliant arabesques. 

Var. If. retains much of the outline of the Tune in still more brilliant 
passage-writing. ' 

Var. II. \n Variation III. only the harmonic scheme is preserved, and the 
bold pianoforte writing remarkably auticipates the key-board technique of a 
later generation of pianists with whose tendencies Beethoven was by no means 
wholly in sympathy. On the ‘strength of this Variation a very plausible case 
might be made for Beethoven’s claim to have invented some of the features 
of the virtuoso technique of Thalberg and even of Henselt. 

Var. IV. is a running étude for the left hand, very quiet. 

Var. V. is a graceful cantabile in the lightest open part-writing, with much 
of the melody in the bass as well as on the surface. 

Var. V/. In Variation VI. the Bass is abandoned and the Tune is ingeni- 
ously put into the minor key by mere alteration of the harmonies without 
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transposition. Just in the last two bars the harmony is screwed back again 
into the tonic so as to lead to 

Var. VII., which is mostly in two-part canon in the octave. Like all 
Beethoven’s canons, this is a humorously crude performance; but let no one be 
misled by some otherwise excellent authorities to suppose that it expresses 
nothing but an inability to handle the technique of such forms. It expresses 
the spirit of caricature in which an archaic form may most effectively enter into 
a work which is emitiently brilliant and full of allusive wit. For this very reason 
there is now a call for a deeper note; and 3 

Var. VIII. begins quietly with one of the great romantic moments in 
this work. 

Var. TX. re-acts from this in very brilliant and sonorous pianoforte style 
which can only fill one with astonishment that contemporaries should have 
thought even Weber, to say nothing of Hummel, Beethoven’s equal in the 
treatment of the instrument. . 

Var. X. is brilliant in another way, entirely pzanzsszmo until the second 
part, where a harmonic stroke of genius lifts the whole conception to a higher 
intellectual plane, or rather shows the real nature of Beethoven’s interest in 
brilliant technique. Throughout these Variations, as also in the Hrozca finale, 
you may expect the beginning of the second part of the theme to be the place 
in which strange things may happen; and what happens here is that the pitch 
is suddenly screwed up from B flat to C flat. 

Var. XJ. is graceful and playful with an entirely new melody (by the way, 
the original Tune has hardly been recognisable since Var. VI., except in very 
faint outline in Var. X.; while the Bass has long refrained from obtruding itself 
at all). The second part of this 11th Variation again contains a beautiful 
harmonic feature, though not one which radically changes the key. 

Var. XII. is another very interesting pianoforte étude in humorous dialogue 
between the right hand and the left; while Var. XIII. brings the dravura aspect 
of the work toa very original climax with a device extremely troublesome to the 
player (so that, like almost all Beethoven’s brilliancies, it has never been imitated 
since) but hilariously effective. 

The natural re-action from this is the sad sobriety of Var. XIV., in the 
minor mode. The long-lost Bass does duty as a tune with a new melody below 
it. In the repetitions the Bass resumes its proper position below, and another 
new melody is given above. When this Variation has reached its despondent 
end, a melodious run leads back to the major mode, and Var XV. begins in 
extremely slow 6-8 time with a highly ornamental version of the Tune. Though 
nothing has been added to the framework, the Tune appears to be so enormously 
expanded by the slow time that I give a musical illustration of it below the 
original Tune to show the relation between them— 
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The whole theme, stated in this style with repeats, lasts fully a couple of minutes 


and fills several pages. The ornamentation becomes more and more brilliant, 


especially in that musical blank cheque, the second part of the theme; until 
some listeners might almost think it an open question whether Beethoven is 
taking quite seriously these great ladies whom he is portraying with such a bold 
technique. But Beethoven is too great a portrait painter to be unsympathetic 
even in satire; and there is no fundamental change of tone when in the Coda he 
reverts harmonically to the plaintive re-writing of his Tune in the minor mode 
while transforming it rhythmically to the following altogether new structure— 




















where you will see he gets the whole of the first part of the theme easily into the 
space of two bars. He hesitates for a long time on the dominant of this new key 
and strikes a solemn dramatic pause there. 

Then the Fugue begins quietly. Although it is on quite different lines from 
the fugue-passages in the rozca finale, it foreshadows many salient features in 
the later work, being of course founded on the first four notes of the Bass which 
in later developments it turns upside down. 
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It also brings, as in the Hrotca Finale, the first phrase of the Tune into effective 


combination, reversing its accents in just the same surprising way as in the later 
work— 





But, being exclusively a Fugue, it has no room for those glorious episodes and 
complete variations which constitute half the bulk of the Avozca finale. How- 
ever, it very clearly embodies the most glorious part of the whole scheme, in the 
culminating pause of the dominant followed by the final return of the Tune in 
slower time (axdante) with its repeats varied and crowned with a last triumphant 
complete Variation. After this the pianoforte work has little more to say. It 
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concludes with the first notes of the Tune repeated in more and more rapid 
versions, like the last rotations of a spinning top. That is the way this great set 
of pianoforte Variations ought to end. The Zrozca finale uses the variation 
form only as one of many resources, and perhaps we shall enjoy its wonderful 
Coda all the better for having now heard a work on the same material, where a 
simpler dexotement was right. 


III. OVERTURE to Fidelio - . - “ - Beethoven 


There is an art of music that is not governed solely by the laws of 
Wagnerian opera. This art includes a large number of examples of opera, 
as well as the whole range of instrumental music, a range which, by the 
way, does not include those disgusting chunks of butcher’s meat hacked 
from the living body of Wagner’s music-drama and served up to concert- 
goers as the Waldweben, the Walkiiren-Ritt, the Entry of the Gods into 
Walhalla, and what ever other scenes are most scrappy and formless without 
their voices, words and action. 

No musical capacity and little brains of any kind are needed to discover 
that Beethoven’s only opera was written to a badly designed libretto, and 
that Beethoven had none of Mozart’s experience in the art and craft of 
bullying his librettist. | But with ripe musical experience the conviction 
grows, and is strengthened by the fact that the work always makes a profound 
impression wherever it is performed under a good tradition, that Fidelio is 
not only a work that inspires that mixture of hero-worship, saint-worship 
and personal affection which Beethoven’s character and art have always 
received, but that it is astonishingly near to success as a music-drama. The 
original version of 1805-1806 was drastically revised, as to libretto, by a 
certain Treitschke in 1814: the title was changed from Leonore (the real 
name of the heroine) to Fidelio (the name she took when disguised as a boy) : 
and Beethoven’s alterations in the music were not less drastic. They repre- 
sent the height of human self-control in their ruthless sacrifice of this and 
that individual beauty to the welfare of the whole. The result, at least in 
the first act, is not perfect; an entirely different kind of libretto would have 
been needed before the first act could run so that the listener knew why the 
music and dialogue alternated as they do:—but the great dramatic and 
emotional situations did become not only intelligible but intensely moving. 
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Jahn, who first republished the original versions of Leonore (1805 and 1806), 
unfortunately not in full score, is inclined to regret some of Beethoven’s 
harshness to his work and notices a marked difference in the style of the 
passages added in 1814. This difference, which is actually the day-break of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ third period,’’ is no zesthetic drawback whatever. The new 
passages are simply the deepest and most concentrated climaxes of expression 
in the opera, and they come where the drama requires them. Whether they 
could or should have been written earlier is a philological question, of 
no more interest to Beethoven than whether later critics would think it quite 
right of him to use in his finale a long sustained passage out of a cantata 


(not published till 1890) written before he left Bonn. Few questions are of 


less consequence to a self-respecting artist that the question whether his 
work is going to be thought up-to-date, either by connoisseurs of present 
fashions or by less worldly breeds of pedant. 

Of all the new parts of Fidelio none deserves greater reverence than its 
Overture. The mere act of renouncing that mightiest of all overtures, 
Leonore No. 3, is enough to inspire awe. Beethoven was obviously right; 
Leonore No. 3, even in its earlier version (Leonore No. 2) referred entirely 
to the climax of the story in the last act: and was utterly destructive to the 
effect of the first act. The only chance for the first act of the opera lies in its 
conveying the impression of a harmless human love-tangle proceeding 
between certain good-natured young people connected with the jailor of a 
fortress governed by the villain ;—grim forces being thus manifest in the sur- 
roundings, together with a growing sense of mystery about one of the persons 
in the love-tangle; Fidelio, the disguised wife of the unnamed prisoner who 
is rescued by her heroism when she has helped to dig his grave in the 
dungeon where he has lain in darkness for two years. A music that reveals 
Leonore’s full heroic stature (like the Overture Leonore No. 3) simply annihil- 
ates the first act. In the Fidelio Overture Beethoven achieves what the first 
act requires. A formidable power, neither good nor bad except in accord- 
ance with its direction, pervades the whole movement, and, in the intro- 
duction, alternates with a quiet pleading utterance— 














which is soon lost in the darkness of Floreston’s dungeon, until, after the 
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drums have entered with slow footsteps, it emerges and leads into the active 
daylight of the allegro— 




















This is worked out in sonata-form with a terseness and boldness which is 


more akin to Beethoven’s ‘‘ third period ’’ than is commonly realised. The 
Be 


“second subject ’’ is in the dominant, as usual, and contains several short 


new themes, of which I quote the first— 





























in order that the listener may more readily note a remarkable feature of form 
in this Overture which occurs in the recapitulation. 

The development is short and quiet, the drums bringing back the main 
theme dramatically. In the recapitulation an unexpected turn of harmony 
brings the “second subject” (Ex. 3) into the dark remote key of C major, in 
which the trumpets, hitherto confined to repeating a single note on the only 
chords which admitted it, come into their own and dominate mightily. Then, 
at last, with a return to the key of E the trombones blaze out as the full 
orchestra breaks into Ex. 1. The ensuing Adagio passage is adorned with a 
graceful new triplet figure, and soon bursts into a brilliant final Presto. 

Throughout the Overture the scoring is of Beethoven’s most subtle and, 
at the same time, powerful order; and in the form great issues, dramatic 
and musical, often hang upon a single bar. 
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1V. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in G major, 
Op. 58 - - - -- - - - Beethoven 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 
Rondo: Vivace. 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
[The following analysis is adapted from my Meiningen Programmes of 1902.] 


The G major Concerto is a work of a particularly prolific time in Beethoven’s 
career; Its opus-number places it between the so-called “ Appassionata ” 
Sonata and the three enormous string-quartets dedicated to Count Rasoumoffsky ; 
but Beethoven was always at work on so many things at once, and so often 
allowed one work to wait for years before completing it from sketches, that his 
opus-numbers give little clue to the chronology of anything but publication. 
Indeed we might as well say at once that there is no chronology within any four 
or five years of Beethoven’s life as a composer. The first idea for a finale to 
this Concerto was a graceful theme in semiquavers, which, a year later, became 
the principal figure of the prisoners’ chorus in “ Fidelio.” The present slow 
movement of the third Rasoumoffsky quartet supplanted a wonderful idea in the 
same key which could hardly have been developed properly by a string-quartet, 
and which eventually became the Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony. 
Nottebohm’s “ Beethoveniana” and “ Zweite Beethoveniana,” consisting of copious 
extracts from Beethoven’s sketch-books, will almost impel one to believe that 
Beethoven’s whole life’s work was as connected as a single composition. We 
even find the theme of his last Sonata, op. 1f!, appearing in connexion with 
early sketches for the Violin Sonata in A major, Op. 30, No. 3. 

So much, then, for the chronology of this concerto. Beethoven himself took 
the pianoforte part in its first public performance (on December 22nd, 1808) ; 
and, we are told by eye-witnesses and critics, played very impulsively and at a 
tremendous pace. This seems at first startlingly out of character with the first 
movement, but the explanation of Beethoven’s “tremendous pace” is simply that, 
the zempo being Allegro moderato, the rapid passages are written in triplet semi- 
quavers and demisemiquavers, and are thus nearly twice as fast as any that had 
been written before. 

The chief difficulties in constructing a really continuous and highly organ- 
ized first movement for a solo instrument and orchestra arise from the necessity 
of doing justice to the conflicting claims of both. If the orchestra asserts itself 
with ordinary emphasis while the solo instrument is playing, the solo will not be 
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heard. On the other hand, if the solo instrument displays its characteristic 
agility the orchestra will not be able to imitate it, and therefore will hardly be 
able to share in its material., Hence a scheme must be devised in which they 
shall alternate, for it cannot be artistic that a whole orchestra should be suborned 
to play mere accompaniments to a solo instrument that could do almost as well 
without it; nor is it desirable that the solo should be written in a uniformly 
heavy style in order to hold its own against an obstreperous orchestra. Thus we 
seem driven to use forms that divide the material naturally into large clearly- 
marked sections, so that solo and orchestra can alternate without producing the 
effect of a makeshift ; and we may infer that the use of the rondo form is almost 
a matter of course in a really effective concerto. Accordingly we find that all 
finales of concertos are rondos, except two beautiful specimens by Mozart in the 
still more sectional form of variations. But what is to be done with the first 
movement? The rondo form is unsuitable for it; we need something more 
highly organized and continuous. How is the great binary form (the only known 
type that is always adequate) to be adapted so as to do justice to solo and 
orchestra without splitting the material into sections that must sound either stiff 
or spun-out when placed so early in the work ? 

The classical composers have given the problem a solution that is probably 
one of the highest intellectual triumphs in the history of art. The first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s G major Concerto is one of the seven or eight most 
wonderful examples. Beethoven states almost the whole material-of his first 
movement by the orchestra, without interruption ; following the great example 
of Mozart, the first to raise the concerto to the artistic level of the symphony. 
In the G major Concerto, however, it occurs to Beethoven to let the pianoforte 
state the first phrase—a quiet cantadi/e which is immediately taken up by the 
orchestra entering softly in a bright, remote key— 





This use of the solo instrument” at the outset, while it makes the entry of the 
orchestra one of the most romantic strokes of genius in all music, makes no 
difference to the general principle that the material of almost the whole move- 
ment is at first stated in an outpour of music by the orchestra.* Here the 








* Mozart had anticipated Beethoven in a playful unpretending way in this very detail. (See his 


Concerto K.V., No. 291). 
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First Solo 
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orchestra (a small one without trumpets and drums) has the next 68 bars to 
itself, and gives in rapid succession, with beautiful variety of crescendos and 
fortes and pianos, the following themes— 


A development of No. 1. 





leading, through a broad crescendo to another quiet theme belonging (as we 
afterwards learn) to the second subject, and modulating through a great variety 
of keys— 





on which the solo enters with a meditative, long-drawn development of figure (a) 
which broadens and quickens into brilliant running passages. 

Fifteen bars (no less) of this broad expanse lead to the re-statement of the 
material of the opening éu¢/7, with the co-operation of the solo instrument. The 
re-statement begins with No. 2, and the pianoforte interpolates a series of 
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brilliant new figures while the orchestra holds the thread with the rhythm 


‘ fads | of (a), and the bassoon and other wood-wind take up the theme 
in dialogue. 


Suddenly the pianoforte becomes contemplative— 





and in a few bars of the highest beauty modulates to the dominant, where there 
Second Subject is a passage of preparation for the second subject. This soon appears, beginning, 


to our surprise, with a new melody of which the opening ¢w¢¢¢ had not uttered a 
note— 


Strings. 





This answered by the pianoforte in a playful variation; and another brilliant 
solo, in which again the orchestra holds the thread with (rat f leads to 


No. 3, beginning in D minor, and soon enriched with an ornate flow of semi- 
quavers in the pianoforte. This leads through No. 4 (as in the ¢uz¢t2) to No. 5, 
all with the most brilliant pianoforte accompaniment. These pianoforte figures 
seem, as they have already done before, to force their way through the structure 
till they emerge in a broad open expanse and we hear the long trill which 
classical composers have generally found the most convenient way of ending the 
first solo in the exposition of the first movement of a concerto. Beethoven, 
however, does not end with the trill ; he makes it lead gently to another repeti- 
tion of No. 5 by the pianoforte, beginning this time fzanvo (so as to reveal the 
innate tenderness of this majestic theme), but with a crescendo that brings in the 
orchestra in triumph with the rest of the ritornello (including Nos. 6 and 7) just 
as in the opening ¢u¢7z, 


Before describing the development it may be well to note the artistic 
motives for Beethoven’s devices up to the present point. It will be seen that 
though the opening ¢u¢¢¢ contained most of the second subject it did not give it 
in the dominant; and that even the wonderful modulating theme No. 3 led only 
to a stronger re-assertion of the principal key than would otherwise have 
occurred. The experiment of letting the opening ¢utzz give the second subject 
in its proper complementary key has been tried once or twice (very tentatively 
by Beethoven himself in the C minor Concerto: but the result is that the éuttz 
then sounds so exactly like the beginning of a symphony that the subsequent 
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entry of the solo instrument comes as a mere motiveless surprise. The function 
of the opening ¢u¢¢7 is to state the material of the whole movement, but that 
does not mean that it is to state it just like an ordinary symphonic exposition 
which the soloist has only to repeat bar for bar in a more ornate style. On the 
contrary, the art of constructing this ¢w¢¢¢ consists in pouring out a huge mass of 
thematic material in one grand stream of music that takes away the listener’s 
breath by its rapidity of action and by the entire absence of ceremony in the 
passage from each theme to its sharply contrasted successor. And the whole 
beauty of the solo depends on its expanding this grand outline to the utmost by 
passages that rise to brilliance in a perfectly natural way, introducing new 
material at discretion (¢,g., Nos. 8 and g), but never allowing the impression of 
the opening /wtiz to be otherwise than strengthened by substantial and orderly 
repetition in an effective new sequence of keys. The excellence of this scheme 
as a means of doing justice to both solo and orchestra, while losing none of the 
great resources of symphonic form, is obvious. Imagine the solo version of 
No, 3 as it would sound if we had not heard the opening ¢wé¢z. Brilliant orna- 
mentation for the pianoforte, with a melody on an oboe; beautiful in itself, but 
no contribution to the balance of forces. But the opening ¢u¢éz has taught us to 
associate that theme with the orchestra, and its appearance on a single oboe 
now gives us the feeling that the orchestra is being properly represented by its 
most eloquent member; so we listen to the gorgeous pianoforte part with 
worthier feelings than admiration of personal display. 

To return to the development: it begins by the pianoforte interrupting the 


quiet close of the rztornello (No. 7) by striking the rhythmic figure 4 efile, 


on the minor third, F natural. Then follows an amazing series of mysterious 
modulations with an entirely new figure (x) springing out of (a) as if by 
accident— 





Suddenly the pianoforte awakens to an energetic mood, which lasts for a 
considerable time, while the orchestra quietly works out (2) in combination 
with the new figure (x). At length we come to an impassioned climax in 
the extremely distant key of C sharp minor, and another mysterious process 


begins, Figure (@) is worked out again, from its rhythm VC£6at 


: Recapitulation 
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in the basses, to the following extraordinary development (the original tonic, 
G major, having been reached in two steps of a simple sequence)— 





The new figure (7) will be seen to be a free diminution of the two bars of (a) 
that preceded it. This new figure, thus obtained, is worked out very quietly as 
a fugue with a running counter-subject. The fact that we have returned to our © 
original key adds much to the mysterious effect of this very unexpected develop- 
ment; but a short crescendo with the rhythm of (a) reasserting itself, first in its 


usual form, and then diminished (4 didp fr) soon brings us in triumph to the 


recapitulation of the first subject. 

Here, again, it is worth while to take a momentary retrospect of the whole 
development before finishing the analysis of this movement. This breadth and 
simplicity of sequences, with this copious use of episodic matter that has not been 
heard in the exposition, are natural results of the principles we have already seen 
in operation. ‘The relation between solo and ¢u¢tc has made the repetition of 
material in the exposition specially impressive and characteristic, and the 
recapitulation and coda will make it still more so: and therefore the develop- 
ment needs to be more simple and more contrasted than it would be in a sym- 
phony or sonata, apart from the enormous difficulties of balancing solo against 
tuttz in a development on ordinary lines. Accordingly, we find that in the 
finest classical concertos there is hardly an exception to the rule that the develop- 
ment is either based on the Jeast weighty of the themes of the exposition, or on 
one that the solo had omitted (a most brilliant device of Mozart’s), or it trans- 
forms the themes almost beyond recognition (as here), or it has much episodic 
matter (as here also). 

Beethoven’s recapitulation here follows the opening ¢w¢/z much more closely 
than did the first solo, but No. 2 is interrupted by a sudden modulation to E flat, 
where a lofty contemplative passage, corresponding to No. 8, leads to the second 
subject (beginning, of course, with No. 9) exactly recapitulated in the tonic. 
Where the 7tornello bursts in, taking up the thread of No. 5, we have a pause on 
a 6/4 chord, as in all classical concertos, and the whole responsibility for the 
greater part of the coda is thrown upon the solo player who is supposed to 
extemporise the long cadenza that comes at this point. Here we have the only 
really conventional element in this much-maligned art-form ; for obviously a bad 
cadenza is the very appendicitis of music ; and unfortunately Beethoven himself 
subsequently scribbled some astoundingly bad cadenzas to this most etherial 


Andante 


Finale 
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work. Clara Schumann’s cadenzas are better, but feverishly Schumannesque ; 
and a good musician is justified in doing his own best. Fortunately, Beethoven 
has a wonderful way of designing his movement so that a long spell of 
uninterrupted solo in a style of development modified by the impulsive manner 
of an extemporisation shall seem necessary and effective, whether it be actually — 
extempore or not. 

Beethoven, knowing that some pages of solo will intervene, repeats No. 5, 
the theme he has just written before. Very quietly it floats upward, and is 
followed by the final cadence-theme No. 7 (thus omitting No. 6). As this dies 
away in the upper ether we are roused by a rapid crescendo, with the rhythm (a) 
and its diminution (as at the end of the development) surging up till it pervades 
the whole orchestra and the movement ends triumphantly. 

The short slow movement is one of the most impressive things in music, 
and does not present material for analysis of themes or form. Perhaps the best 
epitome of it is a certain famous comparison with Orpheus taming wild beasts : 
except that, like all such comparisons, it narrows our comprehension of the 
music almost in proportion as it adds vividness. Perhaps we may get a broader, 
if less vivid, idea by recalling the terrible tragedy of Beethoven's Op. 57 (the 
“ Appassionata”’), contrasting it with the super-human calm and joy of his Op. 58 
(this concerto), and then thinking of this Andante as representing the light in 
which human tragedies must appear to sympathetic beings who live always in 
that pure upper ether we seem to breathe in this concerto. 

The listener may find it useful to note three points. Firstly, that the 
orchestra (consisting of the strings alone) is entirely in octaves, without a vestige 
of harmony, so long as it remains stubborn and rough in its share of the dialogue 
with the quiet veiled tones of the solo. Secondly, that after its first soft 
pizsicato note it melts into harmony. And thirdly, that just in the supreme 
moment of darkness at the end the orchestra and solo join in the same material 


(the chords in this rhythm (°f|?) , whereas they had hitherto been totally 


contrasted. The finale follows with an intensely quiet, yet intensely lively 
theme, in that pale western daylight cdlour that the more ordinary kind of artist 
is apt to shun as prosaic. The grey colouring is all the more dull from the strong 
emphasis the theme gives to the sub-dominant chord, almost producing the 
impression of C instead of G major— 
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The treatment of rondo form does not differ much in concertos from its ordinary 
treatment on a large scale in other works; for reasons which we saw at the 


» outset. For the main body of the movement it will suffice to summarise its 


Second Subject 


form, and devote the rest of the analysis to the enormous coda which (if we 
take it as beginning after the recapitulation of the second subject) is exactly 
five-twelfths of the whole movement. 

The first theme, after a variation by the pianoforte, has a counter-theme— 


(e) diminished 





The orchestra resumes No. 12 fortissemo, with trumpets and drums appearing for 
the first time in the concerto. A transition theme— 





leads to a very broad passage in triplet quavers on the dominant of D—taking 
its own time to bring us at last to the second subject. 

This begins with a leisurely and serene melody for the pianoforte in 
extremely wide three-part harmony (of which the bass is a deep tonic pedal)— 





The continuation is very epigrammatic, and the counter-statement by the 
orchestra is in complex imitative counterpoint, the parts crossing very curiously, 
Then comes the lightest and simplest possible theme, in brilliant arpeggios. We 
begin to think it unaccountably simple ; when suddenly we wonder to find our- 
selves on the dominant of C. The orchestra explains, with these rhythms 


St bttalieoteet LE recalling (a) and (d) of the first theme (No. 12) and, 


alter keeping us in suspense an enormous time (nearly forty bars) on this domi- 
nant of C, Beethoven brings us back with a long rhythmless run to our first 
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Return of _ theme. This and all its accessories are repeated unaltered, but No. 14 is made 
paw to lead to E flat. Here we begin the central episode with a new theme, con- 
Episode sisting of nothing but energetic arpeggios of tonic and dominant chords. But 
this is made to alternate with rich developments of the first three figures (a), (0), 
and (c). (Note especially the drums as a bass to the wind, with figure (a) ; and 

the treatment by the pianoforte of figure (c) in triplets.) 
This leads, through various keys, to the dominant of our tonic G, where a 
brisk chromatic passage for pianoforte brings us to the broad expanse of domi- 
So alee nant preparation that culminates in the second subject, which we thus reach 
Subject without returning to the first at all after our central episode. The recapitulation 
is exact until the end of the humorous arpeggio-theme which this time lands us 


on a chord of E flat where, as before the first return of the main theme, we seem 
Digression to be dwelling a long time while the orchestra hints ef |... But it gradually 


dawns on us that we are listening to the whole first theme in B flat on the violas. 








The wood-wind become witty over figure (@); and suddenly the full 
orchestra enters in a rage on a strange chord, working round to the dominant of ~ 
C (our old position for a return); and the pianoforte turns figure (4) into a slow 
arpeggio on that chord; taking, as before, an unconscionable time in getting 
Final Return back to our first theme in its original key. This time we have it in a new 
CR id variation, and the orchestra comes blustering in with yet another, leading to the 
transition-theme (No. 14). Now the real business of the enormous coda begins. 
Figures (a) and (a@) seem to be settling down in a leisurely tonic-and-dominant 
stride, when the dominant chord seems to over-stay its time and slowly changes 
to the amazingly distant key of F sharp major. Here we have the placid 
second subjeet, No. 15, which calmly turns round to C major, and thence back 
to G, where it is gradually taken up by the whole orchestra with a crescendo, 
leading to a 6/4 pause for a cadenza. The cadenza (which Beethoven says 
must be short) is followed by more witticisms on figure (@) (augmented) in the 
horn, and then we settle down comfortably to another variation (like No. 16) of 
the first theme, which I quote in its still more delightful form as repeated in one 
of the closest and longest canons in all symphonic music. It does not defeat 
its aim by pedantic exactness— 


Clarinets 
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Pianoforte 
(left hand) 

















The music dies away in that upper ether which it has never left, but all the 
time we hear more witticisms on figure (@) which suddenly quickens into presto 
quavers, with a crescendo, on the top of which the full orchestra storms in with 
the principal theme, more lively than ever in this quicker ¢empo. Of course when 
it reaches figure (@) the irrepressible wood-wind and pianoforte have a little 
more to say before ending this sublime and audacious master piece of gigantic 
and inexhaustibly varied proportion, with all that grandly deliberate brilliance 
that gives solemnity to Beethoven’s must exuberant manifestation of high 
spirits. 


V. SINFONIA EROICA, Op. 55 ; - - Beethoven 


Allegro con brio. 

MARCIA FUNEBRE, Adagio assai. 
ScHERzO, Allegro vivace. 
FINALE. Allegro molto, 


Everyone knows the story of how Beethoven’s admiration for Napoleon 
inspired this symphony, and how the news of Napoleon’s coronation infuriated 
Beethoven almost to the point of destroying the finished work. The autograph 
score is in the musical archives of Vienna; and, in the title-page where 
Bonaparte’s name once stood, a ragged hole attests the truth of the story. 

Much comment has been wasted en the position of the Funeral March, 
and on the Scherzo and Finale which follow it. One very useful and practical 
treatise on composition actually cites the Eroica Symphony as an example 
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of the way in which the sonata form loads the composer with inappropriate 
additions to his programme: an observation on which it is a fair comment 
that musical criticism does not gain in literary dignity by merely becoming 
unmusical. Beethoven does not think a symphony a reasonable vehicle for 
a chronological biography of Napoleon: he does think it the best possible 
way of expressing his feelings about heroes and hero-worship. Death must 
be faced by heroes and hero-worshippers, and if what heroes know about it 
is of any value to mankind they may as well tell us of their knowledge while 
they are alive. And the mere courage of battle is not enough; it is the stricken 
nations whose sorrow must be faced. Afterwards the world revives, ready to 
nourish more heroes for happier times. 

].—Allegro con brio.—After two strong introductory chords the violoncellos 
state the principal theme. It is simply the notes of a common-chord swinging 
backwards and forwards in a quietly energetic rhythm. Then, as the violins 
enter with a palpitating high note, the harmony becomes clouded, soon, how- 
ever, to resolve in sunshine. Whatever you may enjoy or miss in the Eroica 
Symphony, remember this cloud: it leads eventually to one of the most 
astonishing and subtle dramatic strokes in all music. 


Ex. 1— 
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Long afterwards, when the vast “second subject” has displayed its pro- 
cession of themes, beginning with one which (though of cardinal importance) 
has escaped the notice of analysists, 
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and when the still more vast development has twice introduced an entirely new 


lyric passage, 


Ex. 3— 





we are waiting on the threshold of the original key in breathless suspense for 
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the return of the first theme. At last the suspense becomes too much for 
one of the horns who, while the echoes of the dominant chord are still 
whispering, softly gives out the tonic chord of the theme. The orchestra 
instantly awakens and settles down to recapitulate the opening. (Let us hope 
that the days are past when anyone could doubt the sanity of Beethoven’s 
genius in that famous collision of shadowy harmonies; but even Biilow 
corrected the passage into exactly the sort of lopsided platitude that creeps 
into a classical text through the mediation of a “gloss.”) Soon the theme 
reaches the little cloud that we noticed in the beginning. The cloud “ resolves” 
in a new direction, and the sun comes out in one of the two possible keys whose 
only characteristic is that of complete contradiction to the tonic which has been 
regained after all that suspense! 


Ex. 4— 





The other contradictory key follows, by way of restoring the balance; and 
then the main key proves strong enough to stand the shock, and the design 
finishes its normal course and expands freely in its huge peroration. 

The other surprises and strokes of genius in this movement may safely 
be left to speak for themselves; with the exception of the last of all, which, 
together with the unobtrusive but cardinally important theme it concerns 
(No. 2), has singularly contrived to escape the notice of all the best-known 
commentators, including even Weingartner. It need not escape the notice 
of any listener, for it is marked by a sudden and impressive lull at the very 
height of the final climax. 

Il. Marcia Funebre-—The great length of the funeral march results mainly 
from the size of its principal theme. This is a broad melody in two portions, 
each of which is given out by the strings and repeated (in the first case with a 
close in a new key) by the wind. This takes time; and, in addition, there is a 
series of afterthoughts which brings this main theme to a close on a scale almost 
large enough for a complete movement. Yet Beethoven’s purpose is to work 
out the whole in rondo form; that is to say, a form in which the main theme 
recurs like a choral refrain alternating with at least two contrasted episodes. 
It is obvious that such a purpose can here be carried out only by a miracle 
of concentration and terseness; but such miracles are Beethoven’s normal form 
of action, and this funeral march broadens in its flow as it develops. The 
first episode, in the major mode, has the position of a “trio,” beginning in 
consolation and twice bursting into triumph. Then the light fails and the 
mournful main theme returns. Its energy cannot carrry it even through its 
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first phrase, and the second episode breaks in, a solemn double fugue which 
Weingartner has well called A‘schylean. 


Ex. 5— 





This rises to a climax and ends with a solemn slow close into a fragment 
of the main theme, rising upwards in a sigh which is suddenly answered by 
a roar from the depths, and an upheaval fit for a setting of the Dzes Jrae. 
“ Never” (says Weingartner) “has a fearful catastrophe been described with 
simpler means.” The tumult subsides in the weeping of a dacrimosa dtes, and 
through the sound of weeping the entire theme of the march is heard in both 
its portions and with its whole series of afterthoughts. These close in a change 
of harmony, then some moments are measured only as it were by the slow 
swing of a pendulum. Above this enters at last, in a distant key, the beginning 
of a new message of consolation, but it dies away and the movement concludes 
with a final utterance of the main theme, its rhythms and accents utterly 
broken with grief. 

III. The Scherzo is the first in which Beethoven fully attained Haydn’s 
desire to replace the minuet by something on a scale comparable to the rest 
of a great symphony. Its characteristics are unmistakable, and we need only 
mention the long-subdued whispering of the opening, blazing out so suddenly 
into a fortesstzmo ; the trio with its three horns whose classical imperfections of 
technique Beethoven has exploited to poetic ends which the perfectly equipped 
modern player has to rediscover by careful research ; and the mysterious coda 
with its menacing drums. 

IV. The Finale is in a form which was unique when it appeared, and has 
remained unique ever since. This has given rise to a widespread notion that it 
is formless or incoherent. It is neither, and its life (which is its form) does not 
depend upon a label. The best way to understand it is not to think of the 
interesting earlier pianoforte Varzations and Fugue on a theme from Prometheus, 
on which its material is based, but simply to identify its material under three 
headings, a Bass, a Tune, and a Fugue, and to look for these three objects in 
the following order. First, after a short but fiery introduction, the Bass is 
solemnly given by the strings, pzzg¢cato, and echoed by the wind. Its first part 
happens to make a grotesque but presentable theme, and many a later composer 
has owed Beethoven a grudge for thus indelibly stamping his name on one of the 
most unavoidable basses a simple melody can have. But the second part is 
quite absurd as a “ melody,” and we can almost see Beethoven laughing at our 
mystified faces as it digs us in the ribs. However, the whole Bass proceeds to 
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put on clothes of a respectable enough contrapuntal cut; and by the time we 
are almost ready to believe its pretensions, the Tune comes sailing over it in full 
radiance and we think no more of the Bass, though it faithfully performs its duty 


as such. The Vision of Dry Bones is accomplished. 
Ex. 6— 








So far Beethoven’s design has been exactly that of his /z¢troduztone col Basso 
del Tema in the Prometheus variations ; but now instead of making variations he 
. leads in a few argumentative steps to a new key and there proceeds to the Fugue, 
The subject of the Fugue comes from the Bass, and is worked up to a vigorous 
climax which suddenly breaks off into a rich double variation (2.2. a variation in 
which the repeats are themselves varied) of the Tune, in a remote key. In the 
second part of this variation the flute is very brilliant, and the orchestra repeats 
the part with rough energy, leading to a high-spirited episode in a dance-rhythm, 
with the first four notes of the Bass sturdily marking time throughout. After 
this the first part of the Tune reappears and soon leads to a resumption of the 
Fugue with new features (inversion of its subject ; combination with part of the 
Tune in a new accentuation, etc.). The Fugue, which is here throughout in the 
main key, now comes to a grand climax ending with an anticipatory pause. 
Then, like the opening of the gates of Paradise, the Tune enters slowly (Poco 
Andante) in a glorious double variation the richness of which has led some 
analysts to think that much of its material is gratuitously new. (The fact is that 
the slightness of the second part of the Tune is expressly designed to give 
legitimate scope for the utmost freedom in variations.) Then (as in the paralle] 
finale to the pianoforte variations, though with incomparably more solemn pomp) 
there is a tremendous /for/zss7mo variation with the Tune in the Bass. (It is worth 
noting that the original Bass finally disappeared with the last Fugue.) 

After this all is Coda, and one of the most profound Codas even Beethoven 
ever wrote. With a passing hint at a new variation the music modulates with 
some passion through a distant key to a point where it suddenly melts into a 
mood we have not found before in the whole symphony. Without this mood the 
greatest of heroes is but a demigod with powers alien to humanity and therefore 
less than divine. It is the mood of that mysterious and true humour that is not 
far from tears ; and here, just upon the close of his heroic symphony, Beethoven 
holds us for the last time in suspense until the orchestra blazes out in a larger 

version of the fiery introduction and brings the work to its triumphant end. 
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CHOIRS 


ORGAN 


Mr T. H. Coltisiaan: Mus. B. . 
Mr Frank Moyes, Mus. B. (Edin.) 
Gavin Godfrey, L.R.A.M. 


Ba ncuonee 


Professor Donald Francis Tovey 
Miss Mary Grierson, Mus. B. (Edin.) 
Mr J. Rae-Robertson 

Miss Fanny Davies . 

Mr John Petrie Dunn 

Mr Leonard Borwick 

Prof. Ernst v. Dohnanyi > 

Mr Johannes Roentgen — . 
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VIOLIN’ © 


Miss Jelly D’Aranyi — 
Mdme. Adila Fachiri 
Miss Tessie Thomas 
Mr Camillo Ritter 
Miss Emily Buchanan 
Miss Gladys Clark 
Mr E. Whitfield 

Miss May Harrison. 



















VIOLONCELLO 


Madame Guilhermina Suggia i 
Mr Arthur Williams ts 
Miss Ruth Waddel — 
Miss Beatrice Harrison 








STRING QUARTET 


The Dutch Quartet. 
Herman Leydensdorff (1st Violin) . 
Julius Roentgen (2nd Violin) 
Bram Mendes (Viola) siti 
Thomas Canivez (Cello) 


CLARINET 3 
Mr Charles Draper 


FLUTE 
M. Louis Fleury 
Mr J. D. Miller. 
Mr Alfred Picton 
Miss Susanne Stoneley 


¥ 


- ACCOMPANIST ‘ 
Mr: Ay Scott Jupp 


CONDUCTORS — ; 
Professor Donald Francis Tovey — 
Mr W. Greenhouse Allt. 
Mr Johannes Roentgen _ 
Mr Francis M. Collinson ee B) 
Dr Arthur Somervell 
Mr R. De La Haye © 
Mr Adrian Boult 
Professor Granville Bantock 
Mr Paul Della Torre 
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